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THE HITTITE GODS IN HITTITE ART 


THE purpose of this article is a study of the Hittite deities 
from the archaeological rather than the literary side. The diffi- 
eulty in the study whether of the art or the mythology of the 
Hittites comes from the fact that from their position between 
the two great empires of antiquity this people were dominated 
necessarily by the influences of civilization and religion from 

Jabylonia and Egypt. Further, their territory to the north was 

overrun again and again by Assyria, and to the west by both 
Assyria and Egypt, until in the eighth century B.c., after a 
history which we can follow for nearly a thousand years, they 
were swallowed up in the Assyrian Empire. Nor does this 
exhaust the elements of confusion. The Hittite power also 
coexisted with those of other minor, but yet influential neigh- 
bors, the Phoenicians, the Aramaeans, the Jews, the Vannai, and 
the people of Mitanni and Nahrina. Of some of these once 
strong states, with their national gods, we know very little, 
and we may thus mistakenly ascribe to the Hittites what they 
may have borrowed from contiguous people whom they con- 
quered, as the Mitanni. We may not err in considering their 
borrowings from Assyria or Egypt, or perhaps Phoenicia, or 
even from the Mycenaean art; but as to other elements there 
may be great doubt what was their original source. 

The gods of Egypt are well known, their names, their attri- 
butes, and their conventional representations in statue or paint- 
ing. On the literary side the Babylonian, or Assyrian, gods 
also are well known, although the forms under which they 
were figured are by no means all settled; fully half the principal 
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gods are yet in doubt. The Phoenician deities are well enough 
known by name, the Baals and Baalats, Melkart and Ashtoreth, 
and Adonis and Anat, and Tanith and Resheph. Then there 
were the Syrian gods, Hadad, or Addu, identified by the 
Assyrians with Ramman; Resheph, again, and Atar, corre- 
sponding to Ishtar, Atis, and Atargatis, who seems to have 
been a compound of the two last. 

Any or all of the gods of Babylonia, Assyria, or Egypt, or 
any of the gods of Phoenicia or Syria overrun by the Hittites, 
were likely to be adopted by them, and to be confused with 
their native mythology, just as some of the Semitic deities were 
very early adopted into the Greek pantheon, and so assimilated 
that even now we find it difficult to disentangle them; and 
just as, at a later period, the worship of the Persian Mithra 
was brought from the east to the west. But still closer, per- 
haps, was the relation between the Hittite deities and those of 
Nahrina and Mitanni, and of the Vannai regions, either early 
occupied by the Hittites, or whose people were the next neigh- 
bors to the Hittites in their original seats, and who very likely 
spoke a kindred language, neither Semitic nor, I venture to 
say, Aryan. We are so fortunate as to know the names of 
the gods of Mitanni at an early period in the history of the 
Hittites, for they are mentioned by Dushrattu in his letters 
preserved among the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. His principal 
god was Tishub. Other deities mentioned by him (excluding 
Egyptian gods) are Assyrian, such as Ishtar and Shamash. As 
he mentions a battle with the Hittites in which Tishub has 
delivered him, we might plausibly assume, but not certainly, 
that Tishub was not the Hittite name of the god. At the 
same time we know that Assyria and Babylonia could fight 
with each other, and accredit their respective victories to the 
same Ishtar. Other gods of Mitanni were Sausbe and Zan- 
nukhu. Tishub was also the god of the Shu, a kindred 


people. 
At a later but yet early period, say from 800 to 900 B.c., 
we have the Van inscriptions, which contain long lists of the 
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gods of the Vannai, with the sacrifices offered to each. Some 
forty-five gods worshipped by these predecessors of the Arme- 
nians are mentioned by name, all ending in s, which seems to be 
a nominative termination. The chief was Khaldis, and with him 
stood two other principal gods, Teisbas (the same evidently as 
Tishub) and Ardinis. The principal god of Mitanni and Shu 
was thus a secondary god, of high rank, among the Vannai. 
Yet the name Tishub being found second in the order of 
deities is an indication that the Vannai and the people of 


SATE 
Ficure 1.— Hittite ResHePu Figure 2.— Hirtire 
FROM EGypt. FROM Eeypt. 
Mitanni were closely related, as their inscriptions, so far as 
read, also show, I believe. 

When we come to the more direct evidence of the Hittites 
themselves, everything is not as clear as we might expect. The 
famous treaty between Kheta-sira and Rameses II gives us no 
names of Hittite gods except Sutekh and Astarte. But we can 
gather little from this. Sutekh was the name of the god of 
the Hyksos, and is identified with the Egyptian god Set, and, 
indeed, Sutekh is used in this same treaty very much as a 
general word for god, and the multitudinous Sutekhs are 
mentioned, like the Phvenician Baalim. Other Egyptian in- 
scriptions give us a Hittite Reshpu or Resheph (Fig. 1), who 
is also Phoenician and Aramaean; and also a goddess Kadesh 
(Fig. 2), who as figured resembles Astarte. The Assyrian 
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inscriptions seem to give us the Hittite gods Sandu, whom we 
know as a Cilician deity, and Tarkhu. These names appear 
also in Hittite proper names, but so they do, at least Tarkhu, 
the biblical Terah, perhaps, among the Nairi and the Vannai or 
Proto-Armenians. I think, also, that we find in the Hittite 
proper names a Mau, to be identified probably with the Phry- 
gian goddess Ma, of Comana. 

Passing from a view of these deities of different nations that 
occupied the regions over which the Hittites extended their 
empire, we come to our main purpose, which is to consider the 
way in which the Hittites themselves, in their glyptic art, 
represented their gods. This introductory sketch, however, 
will show how difficult it will be to tell whether a seal is pure 
Hittite. 

In a study of the mythology of Hittite art, and especially 
glyptic art, we must begin with what we know to be genuine 
Hittite art. The best index is the accompanying use of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic characters. This suffices for a certain 
number of bas-reliefs, and a few seals. 

The sculptures of Boghaz-keui (ancient Pterium) are cer- 
tainly Hittite. They give us two processions meeting each 
other, the principal figures in which seem to be designated by 
Hittite hieroglyphs. They are on the vertical walls of a 
natural hypaethral rock chamber. The two long sides are 
substantially parallel, and are closed by a short wall connect- 
ing them at one end. As the visitor passes up the chamber 
towards the end wall, he sees on the left side a procession of 
male figures in high conical hats and very short garments mov- 
ing towards the upper end; and on the right side a similar 
procession of female figures in long robes, and with high, square 
cylindrical hats. The two processions continue on to the end 
wall, in the middle of which they meet. As we start again 
from the lower entrance to examine the figures more carefully, 
we find, on the left-hand side, twelve short-robed figures, then 
thirteen, all similar in short robes, with one possible exception, 
walking forward ; then two curious figures lifting over their 
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heads a boat, or tray ; then four more walking figures ; then a 
figure in a long robe, designated as a king by the winged disk 
over his head, and carrying as a sign of authority a reversed 
crook or lituus ; the king is preceded by five figures, of which 
two have wings from the shoulders, evidently protecting spirits. 
This ends the left side wall, but the head of the procession con- 
tinues on the end wall, consisting of three figures, two of them 
standing high on columns, and the front one (Fig. 3), who 
faces the head of the opposite procession, stands on the bowed 
heads of two men; he carries in one hand a symbol, which may 
be his name, if a deity, and a club over his shoulder, while a 


Fievre 3.— Rewvier at 


battle-axe appears from his girdle, and in front of his legs 
appear the head and fore-quarters of an animal, perhaps a bull, 
with a conical cap such as he wears himself. Facing him, at 
the head of the opposite procession, is a goddess, in a long robe, 
wearing a high cylindrical or mural hat, somewhat like the 
turreted crown of Ceres; she stands on a lioness, or leopard, 
and holds in one hand a symbol similar to that held by the 
opposite figure, and in the other a staff, while in front of her 
appears the front of an animal resembling that before the 
opposite god. It is proper to say that while these two animals 
are distinctly figured by Perrot and Guillaume, they do not 
show on Humann and Puchstein’s photograph of the cast of 
these figures. Behind the goddess is a god, the only short- 
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robed male figure wearing a conical hat in this second pro- 
cession. He stands on a lion or leopard, and carries in one 
hand a battle-axe over his shoulder, while the other holds a 
staff and peculiar emblem; and a dagger hangs from his 
girdle. He is followed by two female figures carrying staffs, 
standing over a two-headed eagle. The procession is then 
continued on the left wall, with some twenty nearly identical 
female figures. Apart from the procession, on another portion 
of the wall, a short-robed god, the same as follows the goddess 
in Fig. 8, is seen holding his arm in protection about the king, 


Figure 4.— REvIer at Figure 5.— RELIEF at 
BoGHAZ-KEUIL. BoGHAz-KEUI. 


who is indicated by his battle-axe and lituus, and by the winged 
disk over his head, this time resting on columns (Fig. 4). The 
symbol of the god, above his hand, is the same as appears in 
Fig. 3. Yet a third representation of the king (Fig. 5), with 
the same attributes, appears on another face of the rock. He 
stands on two mountains, as if he were a deity, as very likely 
he was regarded, and he is again protected by the winged disk 
over four columns, and a small divine figure. 

How many members of these two processions are to be taken 
as gods is not clear. Certainly on the central end wall, with 
the heads of the two processions (Fig. 3), the two leading 
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figures on the right-hand side, the female figure followed by 
the male, both on fierce animals, are deities. The front oppo- 
site figure, standing on the bowed heads of two men, is prob- 
ably that of a deity; it is not that of the king, who is three 
times represented wearing a long robe and carrying a lituus. 
There is nothing specially characteristic about this god, except 
his putting his feet on the necks of his enemies. Other figures, 
two or three with wings, and two on columns, are of minor 
gods, if gods at all, as their symbols seem to indicate. 

The front figure in the right-hand procession facing him is a 
goddess. Of this there can be no question. Her long robe, 
her cylindrical hat, her staff in place of a weapon, and her long 
hair indicate it. That she is a deity and not a queen is indi- 
cated not only by her place of honor, but by her standing on a 
lioness. The figure following her is certainly a god. This 
appears from his position on a panther, while his weapons, his 
conical hat, and his short robe indicate the sex. His emblem is 
the bisected flattened circle placed over the body of a nude 
man, already spoken of as accompanying the same god when he 
appears protecting the king (Fig. 4). 

These two deities leading the right-hand procession were 
evidently assimilated in attribute with the male and female 
armed deities often figured in Assyrian art, generally identified 
as Ishtar and Adar. They generally appear together, often 
one of the two on an animal (Fig. 6), occasionally both, Ishtar 
on a lioness or leopard and Adar on a bull, and often with 
no animal (Fig. 7). They differ from our figures chiefly in 
their more elaborate dress and arms, and their adornment 
with stars. It is by no means to be hastily assumed that 
the Hittites borrowed their representation of their couple of 
divinities from the Assyrian gods ; indeed the simpler style of 
the Hittite gods suggests the reverse. It may quite as well be 
that the Assyrians, who suffered reverses, in their earlier history, 
from the Hittites, even to the capture of Nineveh, made the 
identification of two of their deities which they had brought 


from Babylonia, with these Hittite gods, if these were not, 
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indeed, the local deities of the native races antedating the 
Semitic conquest. In Babylonian art Ishtar, who is fully F 


Fiegure 6.1— Assyrian CyLinver. From Lasarp, pl. xxx, 7. 


armed, does not stand above a lion, but usually has one foot on 
a lion (Fig. 8), and would be ‘naturally assimilated with a Hit- 
tite goddess who stood on a lion ; and the combination of the 


Ficure 7.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE British Museum. 


two would give the usual Assyrian goddess, full-armed, adorned 
with her star, and standing over her lion. A similar process of 
identification and assimilation seems to have taken place with 


1 Figures 6, 7, 15, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, and 38 are reproduced in their 
natural size ; Figs. 43 and 47 are enlarged one and a half times; Figs. 8, 16-19, 
21, 22, 26-29, 31-37, 39, 41, 42, and 44-46 are enlarged two times; Fig. 49 two 
and a half times; Figs. 25 and 40 three times. Figure 51 is a little enlarged, and 
the dimensions of Fig. 50 are not known to me. 
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the male deity. We must remember that the Assyrian mytho- 
logic art has several other very important elements, such as the 
winged disk, the sacred tree, the asheras, the goddess in a high- 
backed chair, the fight between Bel and the dragon (usually a 
bird or a sphinx rather than a dragon), which it did not draw 
from Babylonia, but from some other source, either the mythol- 
ogy of the native races, of whom we know nothing, or of the 


Figure 8.— BasyLonian CYLINDER (BRITISH Museum). 


neighboring races, of whom we know nothing until they emerge 
to sight with the Hittites in the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 we might not have recognized the same god 
who follows the leading goddess in Fig. 3,"but for his symbol, 
the nude man with his head replaced by a bisected and flat- 
tened circle. In Fig. 4, which gives us the god with his 
protecting arm about the king, the latter is designated by a 
winged disk above his head, but much more elaborate than that 
which designates the king in the procession. The disk is 
developed, and stands on four pillars, and is, perhaps, to be 
compared with Anu, or Assur, the god of the heavens, resting 
on the four pillars of the earth. Between the pillars the god 
himself, Assur-Anu, if we may venture this identification, is 
seen above the king alone in Fig. 5, where we also find the 
stars in and above the design, and a figure like the Greek Q, 
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rounded at the bottom, known to us in the Hittite inscriptions, 
taking the place of the usual central disk. 

The interpretation of these elaborate temple processions is by 
no means easy. The interpretation I would give to it differs 
from that given by other writers, but like most of them, I make 
it a religious ceremony. The king (or queen) belongs to the 
left-hand procession. He is not so apparently important and 
commanding a figure as might be expected, standing in advance 
of the middle of his procession, and recognized by his winged 
disk. Both king and disk are, as we have seen, made promi- 
nent and fully developed when apart from the procession, as in 
Figs. 4 and 5. We may be sure, then, that the king is the 
controlling human figure. He is followed, in the rear, by his 
soldiers running, and nearer are his attendants and attendant 
spirits, the latter recognized by their wings; and he is preceded 
by several of his gods, of whom the front one stands on the 
heads of his conquered enemies. Although this front figure 
carries no distinctive emblems, I yet agree that it must repre- 
sent a principal god. We then have, it appears to me, the 
victorious king of a people allied in race, entering with all his 
gods into the sanctuary of the native race and its gods. They 
are received in welcome by the deities and priestesses of the 
sanctuary. Their chief gods are two, those standing on the 
lion and leopard. Those that follow, the two on the double- 
headed eagle and the rest of the feminine procession, are either 
goddesses of the local towns, like the unnamed Hittite local 
deities in the Hittite treaty with Egypt, or are priestesses, such 
as were held in honor in the land of the Amazons. The men 
of the conquered people are designated solely by the two chiefs, 
or kings, on whose heads the victorious god stands in the left- 
hand procession. The adoption of the conquering king by the 
gods of the conquered territory is indicated plainly by the 
embrace in Fig. 4. If this interpretation is correct, everything 
in the right-hand procession is local, belonging directly to the 
territory of Pterium, especially the two-headed eagle, and the 
two other animals on which the leading gods stand; while 
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the various objects on the left characterize the invaders, as do 
especially the two representations of the elaborate winged disk 
over the two Ionic columns and the two other columns (which 
Perrot and Chipiez think are the fronts of two bulls), the little 
god between them, and the 2 over his 
head. Yet the general resemblance between the figures of the 


standing figure of the 


two processions, and of the arms held in the girdle of the male 
figures on both sides, as well as their hats, inclines one to 
believe that they were of allied race. At any rate, the invaders 
were not Assyrians ; that they came from the west rather than 
the east may be indicated by the fact that they are pictured on 
the western wall of the sanctuary. Very unfortunately the 
leading god of the invaders carries no special insignia, so that 
he cannot be as easily identified with other figures of Asianic 
deities, as can the two local Hittite gods; but the winged pro- 
tecting spirits frequently appear as far west as Cyprus, and, as 
we shall see, the boat over two lions appears elsewhere. 

Other deities represented in the reliefs at Boghaz-keui, or 
the neighboring Eyiik, need not detain us long. They are the 
figures with wings rising almost vertically from their shoulders, 
a sort of guardian spirit, also grotesque winged figures with the 
head of a lion or dog, with hands raised, guarding the entrance, 
and one extraordinary figure of a sort of Hercules or Gilgamesh 
(Fig. 9), in which the head is in a Hittite conical hat, the ears 
carry earrings, the shoulders are the fore-quarters of lions, 
while the body is made up of two lions with heads downwards, 
and a column takes the place of legs. This figure is closely 
related to other figures of a similar deity met elsewhere, but 
probably not of any special preéminence in the pantheon. 

Of other representations of deities found in sculpture or bas- 
reliefs, we may mention the jolly god of Ibriz, decked with 
bunches of grapes, and carrying a handful of tall ears of grain. 
As this figure is well known, and has nothing analogous on any 
other known monument, it need not detain us, and we cannot tell 
whether it was Sandon or some other local Cilician deity that is 


represented by this figure, half a Bacchus and half a Hercules. 
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Much more important is the seated goddess of Eyiik (Fig. 
10). Very peculiar is the high-backed chair in which she sits. 
Such a chair is not known in old Babylonian art, and we may 
gather that the Assyrian goddess in such a chair, not seldom 
figured on the cylinders, was borrowed from the Hittites. Mr. 
Ramsay has noted a second bas-relief of this goddess found 
by him at Eyiik, before whom a worshipper is pouring a liba- 
tion. Of this goddess we shall have more to say later. 

It may be well to include in this survey of the Hittite bas- 


reliefs of their gods two figures from Carchemish, or Jerabis, 


Fieure 9.— Revier at Eviix. Figure 10.— Revier From 
as they are not well known, and the only photographs of them, 
I believe, were taken by the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia. 
One of them (Fig. 11) is reproduced in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, First Series, IV, pl. v. The drawing is much 
softer and finer than the usual Hittite or even Assyrian sculp- 
tures, and it doubtless belongs to a very late period of the 
Hittite art. The goddess, resembling Ishtar, appears to hold 
a vase in one hand and a basket, or pail, in the other. Still 
more in the Babylonian style, yet frankly modified in the style 
of the art of a region further west, is the figure of the naked 
Ishtar or Zarpanit (Fig. 12), on a slab of alabaster, which the 


men who opened the mound at Jerabis wickedly left exposed 
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to the elements, so that it was nearly ruined and falling to 
pieces, with cracks all through it, when I saw it in 1884. It 
is a shame that this and the other goddess just figured and 
one or two other slabs with inscriptions and figures were not 
carefully removed. The goddess holds her breasts instead 
of simply placing her hands before her, as in the Babylo- 
nian figures, and she is adorned with the wings from the 
shoulders which the Hittites so much affected.! 


Figure 11.— Revier at CaARcHEMISH. FicurRE 12.— RELIEF aT CARCHEMISH. 
From a Puorocrarpn sy W. H. From a Puorocrarpn sy W. H. 
Warp. WARD. 


These are, I believe, all the representations of Hittite deities, 
found in their bas-reliefs, that require consideration. We now 
pass to their cylinder-seals, which have, as yet, never been 
carefully studied. These I have taken much pains to collect 
for the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and not a few 
instructive examples now belong to that Museum, or are still 
in my own possession awaiting transfer. 

The difficulty of assigning a seal to one or another of the 
races and peoples who occupied Asia Minor and Syria during 
the period from 2000 B.c. to 600 B.c. is even greater than that 
of assigning a local bas-relief. While the Hittite Empire and 


1 See also London Graphic, December 11, 1880. 
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art were predominant at one time or another over all: the 
region from Smyrna to Lake Van, and from Nineveh to Sidon, 
yet the succession of races and rulers has been so various and 
has been so little disentangled by historical scholars that it is 
hardly possible to tell what elements of art or mythology were 
contributed by each several people ; and in the case of seals 
we do not know where they were made. 

This was the period of the Phoenicians, the Syrians, the 
Hebrews, the Mycenaean Greeks, and other races struggling 
for control or existence. They were none of them independent 
of the influences of the two powerful empires of the Nile and 
the Euphrates. Their art and their religion were so permeated 


Figure 13.— CYLINDER BELONGING Ficure 14.— CYLINDER BELONGING 
To M. De CLEeRce@. Tro M. De CLerceg. 


with the elements borrowed from these two more ancient 
sources that it is a task of the utmost difficulty, not yet 
successfully accomplished, to separate what was native, local, 
and original, from what was borrowed ; and the task is made 
more difficult by the succession of ruling races in the same 
territory. A seal uninscribed, even if we know its provenance, 
may be Assyrian, Hittite, Syrian, Phoenician, or Mycenaean, 
so far as the location where it is found will tell us. Still we 
may often reach practical certainty. The long supremacy of 
the Hittites in this region during the period when cylinder- 
seals were in use, gives the presumption in their favor in many 
cases in which the archaeological data are not conclusive. 

Very important, in this study, are three cylinders, not Hit- 
tite, belonging to the collection of M. De Clercq, Nos. 386, 
386 bis, and 386 ter (Figs. 13, 14, 15). The two last of these 
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are inscribed, in Assyrian script, with the names of the owners, 
father and son, residents of Sidon. Each shows the figure 
of a worshipper between two purely Egyptian gods. The first 
of the three contains substantially the same design, with the 
usual filiary inscription, and is, like the other, probably Phoe- 
nician. They might easily belong to a period of about fifteen 
hundred B.c., when, as we now know from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, Babylonian was the literary language of the Syrian 
coast ; and at the same time they might be some centuries 
older, inasmuch as the Babylonian must have been the language 
of the script for one or two thousand years. These three seals 
form a connecting link with those that we call Hittite, and 


Figure 15.—CyYLinDER BELONGING TO M. De CLERCQ. 


they help us to fix their age, inasmuch as in style and design 
they are allied to those which are Hittite beyond question. 

The cylinders which we first, without any question, call Hit- 
tite, are those, very few in number, that have Hittite inscrip- 
tions. Of these I know five only, —one of them a bilingual 
(Hittite and Babylonian), belonging to the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, two of them belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, 
already figured in this Journal (First Series, IX, pl. xv), and 
two others, belonging to myself, not yet transferred to that 
Museum. The bilingual (Fig. 16) is figured and described by 
Thomas Tyler in the Transactions of the Ninth Oriental Congress, 
Il, pp. 258 ff. It bears the name, in Babylonian (not Assyrian) 
characters, of its owner, Indilimma (Jensen reads Indishima), 
and shows us a god in a long robe, holding a vase. He wears a 
tall hat with two horns, as drawn, perhaps representing a broad 


brim. Before him stands a worshipper, in a long, open robe, 
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wearing a high, mitre-shaped hat, who holds one hand raised in 
token of adoration. Beside the three lines of the filiary in- 
scription, showing that it belonged to ‘Indilimma, son of Sin- 


Fiecure 16.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE ASHMOLEAN Museum, OxForp. 


irdama, worshipper of the god Ishara,’ there is a column of 
four characteristic Hittite signs. 

Of the two seals with Hittite characters previously pub- 
lished in this Journal, one contains nothing but five lines of 
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Figure 17.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE METROPOLITAN Museum, 
New York. 


these characters, without any figures of gods or men. The 
other (lig. 17) is of copper, plated with silver. It has the 
rope pattern encompassing the two ends. A figure in a long, 
flowing robe, with the right hand extended, with a sort of 


lituus curved at the lower end in the other, and with his head 
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surmounted with the wings, at least, of the winged disk, 
approaches a deity from whom he is separated by the Hittite 
characters. The god, like his worshipper, has a low, round cap, 
a short robe scarce reaching the knees, and has one hand raised, 
while with the other he holds aloft behind his back a spade- 
shaped weapon or standard. Following the worshipper is a 
figure wearing a long robe and a tall, pointed cap, and carrying 
in his hand a long implement. We may safely conclude from 


the resemblance of the figure with the winged disk and the 


Figure 18.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


lituus to the royal figures in the sculptures of Boghaz-keui, that 
this is a king, and that this is a royal cylinder, inscribed with 
the king’s name. 

Of the two remaining cylinders with Hittite inscriptions, one 
(Fig. 18) is of a dark chalcedony. It is not pierced, but has 
one end reduced to form a handle, which is broken off, and a 
portion of the face has also been lost, but not enough to render 
the design at all uncertain. On the lower end is a winged 
disk over three Hittite characters; on the surface is a sacred 
tree, and a four-winged monster, with a head like that of a 
horse, rampant on each side of it, also the same three Hittite 
characters as appear on the end. Besides these a small tree, 


a star, and a crescent appear in the field. 
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The remaining cylinder-seal (Fig. 19) is a pink chalcedony. 
It has three columns of Hittite inscriptions, an ashera, sur- 
mounted with a crescent, and a worshipper in a long Assyrian 
robe, standing by the side of a serpent coiled on a short pole. 
We seem to have here the worship of the Nehushtan, such as 
that which was destroyed by Hezekiah when the Jews were 
worshipping it as the brazen serpent set up by Moses. We have 
here for the first time in Oriental art, so far as I know, a repre- 
sentation of this serpent and this worship. This has lately 
been figured and described in this Journal (Second Series, I], 
1898, p. 163). 

With these, and of equal importance, must be mentioned the 
cylinder-seal of Achlib-sar (Fig. 20), figured by Winckler in 
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Figure 19.—CYLINDER BELONGING Figure 20.— CYLINDER BELONGING 
Tro W. H. Warp. TO THE Bertin Museum. 


the Mitteilungen der Vorderas. Ges., 1896, 4, pp. 18, 19, but long 
before published by Lajard, xxxv, 2. Here the inscription, 
according to Winckler, reads * Ach-li-ib-sar, servant of the god 
Tishub, whom he identifies with Ramman. He is evidently 
the Phoenician Resheph. The god carries in one hand a bundle 
of weapons, and also holds a bull by a leash; the other hand 
he lifts over his head, holding a weapon, ready to strike. It is 
a god well known on Babylonian seals, differing only in the 
somewhat peculiar hat, and the crosslines which we shall find 

be usual on the skirt of the short shirt. The king, who 
stands before the god, wears a long robe and a high square hat, 
and holds a vase for libation. Behind him is the divine 
attendant (sukallu). In the field is seen a star (or sun) and 


the Egyptian cruz ansata. The name Achlib-sar corresponds 
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to other Hittite names, such as Cheta-sar and Sura-sar, and 
appears to mean ‘King of Aleppo.’ One is obliged to agree with 
Winckler, that we have in this seal, belonging to the Berlin 
Museum, a true Hittite seal, with a Babylonian inscription, 
such as we find on the two Sidonian seals (Figs. 14, 15). I 
see no reason why we should not accept Winckler’s conclusion 
that, so far as the art is concerned, this seal may be from 1500 
to 2000 B.c. It is truly composite in style, being predomi- 
nantly Babylonian, with the Egyptian eruz ansata, and the 
Hittite dress. It does not certainly follow because Achlib-sar 
was a worshipper of Tishub that this god is Tishub, as on Baby- 
lonian seals the god named in the inscription often differs from 
the one figured. Yet the presumption favors the identification. 
It is at least evidence of a Hittite god Tishub. 

Other seals, not cylinders, indicated as such by inscrip- 
tions, need not detain us long. Those published by Schlum- 
berger ( Revue Archeologique, December, 1882) are disk-shaped, 
and but one of them has a human figure, a god armed 
(*Ramman”?) in the Hittite short skirt, standing over a lion. 
There is equally nothing to be learned of art from impressions 
of Hittite seals figured by Layard (Monuments of Nineveh, 
Second Series, pl. Ixix), or from the terra-cotta disks pub- 
lished by me in this Journal, First Series, LX, pl. xv. We gain 
little more from the well-known boss of Tarkutimme, and the 
seal of Bor, which each contain, besides the inscription, simply 
a standing figure in a long robe, and a low round cap. 

If now we examine these surely Hittite seals, and also the 
familiar monuments from the Hittite centres, published in 
various volumes and papers, and compare them with other 
cylinders of similar style, we shall find other characteristic 
marks beside the tip-tilted shoes by which we can often recog- 
nize the Hittite cylinder seals which have no inscriptions. In 
ornament the most marked feature will be the guilloche, or rope 
pattern. This may have had its origin in the continuous scroll 
pattern found, I believe, at a still earlier period in Egypt, but 
if so, it has become much modified, and usually, but not always, 
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represents a twisted rope of two strands. We shall also find a 
close filling of the spaces left vacant by the principal figures, 
inscriptions being so rare in the apparently older seals that we 
may suppose either that the Hittite writing was not yet in- 
vented, or that reading was a rare accomplishment. In these 
spaces will be found small sphinxes of various sorts, lions, 
birds, and frequently a procession of three or four small march- 
ing figures, these being arranged often in a lower or upper 
register. A star and a crescent are not unusual, but the seven 
dots found on Assyrian seals representing the Igigi, are not 
figured. Of Egyptian emblems, beside the spliinx we have the 


erux ansata. The human figures and gods often closely ap- 


Figure 21.—CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE METROPOLITAN Museum, 
New York, 


proach the Babylonian, sometimes the Egyptian, and several 
forms are purely Hittite. Sometimes we see the tip-tilted shoe, 
although this feature occasionally appears on the older Baby- 
lonian seals ; but more usual distinctive marks are the high hat, 
the short skirt made with close crossbars, with occasionally a 
longer fringed skirt below it. The winged deities are a char- 
acteristic feature, and so is the eagle, sometimes with two eagle 
or lion heads. In closeness and fineness of workmanship these 
hematite cylinders excel most of the Babylonian cylinders of 
the same size. They are generally rather small, from fifteen to 
twenty millimetres in length and with a diameter a half or a 
little more than half as great. They are very rarely, if ever, 
thick like the large archaic Babylonian cylinders, and I recall 
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but one or two which in shape, size, and material resemble the 
large Assyrian cylinders, so often of serpentine, which seem to 
have come into fashion with the Cassite conquest, although one 


such is entirely devoted to an inscription, like the Cassite seals. 


Figure 22.—CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


A few cylinders instead of being pierced longitudinally have a 
sort of handle and neck at one end, with the hole pierced trans- 
versely through the neck, a style never found in Babylonian or 
Assyrian cylinders. ‘These may be quite large and thick, as in 


the case of the two from Aidin. 


Figure 23.— Cy IN THE British Museum. 


Passing by the figures of deities on the cylinders which are 
mere copies of Egyptian and Babylonian types, we yet find that 
the Babylonian influence affects the representations of those 
which are most characteristically Hittite. Of the male gods 
one is preéminent in glyptic art, the same Sutekh, Resheph, 


Hadad or Tishub, who appears second in the right-hand proces- 
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sion of Boghaz-keui and on the seal of Achlib-sar. He is seen 
in Figs. 21-27. <A bronze coin of Tarsus also shows him, and as 
we know that Sandon-Hercules was the founder of Tarsus, we 
may presume that this is his representation. 

This armed god, wielding the battle-axe, dressed in a short 
skirt arranged with crossbars, is evidently identical with the 
similar Babylonian deity with the short tunic, sometimes like 
the Hittite short skirt, who holds a trident thunderbolt, and 
leads a bull by a cord attached to a ring in its nose, and who is 
probably Ramman, although the strong evidence that another 
Babylonian god is Ramman inclined me, in my Handbook of 
the seal cylinders in the Metropolitan Museum to call this god 


Figure 24. — CYLINDER IN THE Figure 25.— From Lasarp, 
NATIONALE, pl. xxvii, 1. 
PaRIs. 


Nergal, with whose attributes he agrees. The god on the 
Achlib-sar cylinder (Fig. 20), with the bull led by a cord, 
whom the inscription seems to make Tishub, is the same. We 
have already found Tishub as the chief god of the Mitanni, 
and also the god of the Shui. We may then provisionally, 
and with considerable confidence, give him this name, although 
Jensen (Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 160-163) prefers to call 
him Sandon, the name of the Hercules of Tarsus, with which 
Cilician god he may perhaps be identified as well as with 
Resheph, Hadad, and Ramman. 

Of the two deities that head the Hittite procession of 
Boghaz-keui, the goddess takes the lead, and she is a more 
frequent figure, I think, on the cylinders than is Tishub, 
although he is a very characteristic feature of them. In the 
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Hittite procession all the figures, with the necessary exception 
of this, her subordinate consort, are feminine, whether god- 


desses or priestesses. I do not need to develop the agreement 


Figure 26.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


with the fable of the Amazons. Surely this suggests a high 
honor given to women in the social and political system for the 
people. On the Boghaz-keui bas-relief the goddess is decently 
clothed, like all her attendants ; but on the cylinders this god- 


Figure 27.—CyYLInDER BELONGING TO THE METROPOLITAN Museum, 
New York. 


dess —and she is probably the same — very frequently appears 
nearly or quite nude, herein resembling the Babylonian Ishtar 
usually designated provisionally, after Lenormant, as Zarpanit, 
who stands more frequently with face as well as body in front 


view, and holds her hands folded across, or under, her breasts. 
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The goddess, as she appears on the Hittite cylinders, varies 
characteristically from this type, while resembling it. Usually 
she is nude, in front view except the face, which is always in 


profile. She is sometimes under a sort of arch, or canopy, as 


Figure 28.—CyYLINDER BELONGING TO THE British Museum. 


in Fig. 28, and lifts one or both hands. In this figure there 
appears by her one of those columns with a human face, 
such as we see in the Hittite hieroglyphs, and which remind 


us of totem columns. 


Figure 29.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE British Museum. 


Another very interesting Hittite cylinder is seen in Fig. 29, 
in which the same goddess appears under the arch, which now 
has two wings. She stands on the back of a humped bull, 
which is lying down. This winged arch is very peculiar and 
difficult to explain. I only suggest that there may be some 
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relation between this design and one much older and rarer, 
found in cylinders of green serpentine, very likely not Baby- 
lonian, which show us a gate, similarly winged, resting on a 


bull in a similar position, while two streams, or cords, seem to 


Figure 30.—CyLinperR FROM THE Bririso Museum. 


come from under the wings and to be reached by a worshipper 
on either side (Fig. 30). It is not impossible that both the 
winged gate and the winged arch, or canopy, may be also 
related to the familiar Assyrian winged disk representing the 
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Figure 31.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE BritisH Museum. 


: supreme deity, with its cords or tassels held by the worshipper, 
a who by means of them keeps himself in relation to the god. 

ig Yet another cylinder showing us the same goddess is Fig. 31, 
q where the goddess under the arch is fully clothed. Whether 
the winged disk here takes the place of the wings on the arch, 
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or whether it simply protects the worshipper, may not be quite 
certain. One will observe the Hittite eagle over the ibex, the 
hand, the fish, and the lotus. On yet another hematite 
cylinder (Fig. 32) the goddess is duplicated, and the two 


Figure 32.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE British Museum. 


figures stand under a doubled arch, each ona lion. This god- 
dess seems to be the same as we have already seen, but the 
lions show that she was also identified with the Babylonian 
Ishtar (Fig. 8) as well as with Zarpanit. 

Still another hematite cylinder (Fig. 33) gives the same 


Ficure 33.—CyYLiInpER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


design, but introduces a new and important variation. The 
goddess is under the arch, made of the rope pattern, which is 
again winged, as in Fig. 29, and she stands on a humped bull. 
She also holds a festoon, almost like a skipping-rope. Before 
her is a god, or worshipper, carrying a crook and wearing a tall 
hat. The latter cylinder introduces us to those in which the 
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nude goddess is not under the arch, but simply holds the 
festoon. Such a one is Fig. 34, where the nude goddess with 
the festoon stands on a bull, while a worshipper kneels on each 


side, and the rest of the space is filled with birds, hares, and 


Figure 34.—CyYLinpDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 
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a lion. Once more she appears in Fig. 35, surmounted by a 
winged disk, while a worshipper, or attendant, in a high hat 
stands on each side, the worshipper being repeated, as is often 
the case, simply for symmetry. The under garment of the 
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Figure 35.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. 
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worshipper, with its transverse lines, should be observed as 
Hittite. Yet another illustration is to be seen in Fig. 36, 
where the same deity is worshipped by a kneeling winged figure 
with a bird’s head. 

We must believe it to be the same goddess whom we see 


in Fig. 37, with neither the arch nor the festoon, but with 
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wings, and holding in her hand the Egyptian emblem of 
serenity. In this case the ornament approaches rather the 
recurring spiral than the rope pattern. She also appears with 
wings in Fig. 38. Probably the same goddess appears partly 
clothed in Fig. 39, where we also see a worshipper, two lions 


Figure 36.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


over a rope pattern, under which are an ibex and a griffin. In 
Fig. 40 we again see the same goddess in the usual nude form, 
with the festoon and the common Hittite accompaniments. In 
Fig. 41 she appears duplicated, and with a new attribute, that 
of streams from her shoulders, such as Shamash often has on 


Figure 37.—-CyYLiInpER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


old Babylonian cylinders. One observes also the turned-up 
shoes. The fine cylinder reproduced in Fig. 42 gives us both 
the chief goddess, with festoon, on an animal, and her consort 
Tishub standing on two mountains. 

This goddess, appearing under various forms, seems to 
combine the attributes of both the armed and the naked Ishtar 
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of Babylonia. The armed Babylonian Ishtar, with her serpent 
scimiter and her quiver, whether seated or standing, is con- 
nected generally with the lion on which she rests her foot. 
In Assyrian art she occasionally stands on a lion or leopard. 
The naked Ishtar, or Zarpanit, with hands across her breasts, 


originating in Babylonia, became the most widely diffused and 


Figure 38.—CyYLInDER IN THE VIENNA Museum. 


popular form of goddess from Erech to Cyprus. The two 
Ishtars of Arbela and Nineveh represent the two forms. That 
our Hittite goddess is related to both of these there can be 
little doubt. Like the one she stands on a lion, or bull; like 


A) 
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Figure 39.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


the other, she is usually naked. She is also the Hittite correla- 
tive of Ashtoreth and Kadesh. Whether the deities were 
originally distinct or not, worshipped by different nations and 
languages, in the intercourse of trade, culture, and war, they 


became assimilated and identified. It is not easy to say what 


the Hittite name of the goddess was, perhaps Ishara (the s and 
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the h, or ch, separately sounded, as indicated by the cylinder 
of Indilimma). ‘This Ishara, “NOX, must not be confounded 
lexically with Ishtar, WWD, nor with Ashera, 7°WSX, whatever 


may be the mythological connection. The name of the Hittite 


Figure 40.—CyYLINDER IN THE BiIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, Paris. 


goddess mentioned in the treaty of Ramses II with the Hittites 
appears to be Ishara, “MON, rather than Ishtar. It is not 
worth while here to chase up the other possibly identical or 
parallel forms of the goddess in neighboring countries, or in 


Figure 41.—CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE British Museum. 


later times (Anat, Anahita, or Atargatis). While it is impos- 
sible conclusively to settle the Hittite name of the chief Hittite 
goddess-mother, no other name has quite as much evidence as 
that for Ishara. Indeed, no other name has any real evidence. 


The name was known to Assyrian mythology. 
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I have not endeavored thus far to identify the deity who 
heads the left-hand procession. Nor is it hardly necessary, if I 
am right in supposing that it is the chief god of a neighboring, 


probably cognate tribe, possibly Khaldis of the Vannai, but 


Ficcure 42.— Impression FROM A CYLINDER OF UNKNOWN OWNERSHIP. 


more likely from a western nation, who might be regarded as 

the same god, perhaps under another name. The duplicated 
5 

principal personages in Figs. 43, 44, in the latter winged, 


hardly represent a chief deity. At any rate, the Hittite art 


A 


Figure 43.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


does not recognize more than one chief male deity. We see 
no real trinity like Anu, Bel, and Ea. To be sure, we have 
protecting spirits supplied with wings, as in Figs. 36 and 45; 
and we have the serpent on the pole as an object of wor- 


ship (Fig. 19), but we do not have any male deity to be compared 
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with Tishub-Ramman. The sphinx is a frequent minor element 
in the design, seldom as prominent as in Fig. 46. 
Yet we do have another form of goddess who needs careful 


study, and who was probably the origin of the Demeter en- 


Figure 44.— CYLINDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


throned of the Mediterranean islands and coasts. (See L. di 
Cesnola, Descriptive Atlas of Cypriote Antiquities in the Metro- 
politan Museum, pls. 48, 49.) This is the goddess seated in a 
high-backed chair, seen in Fig. 10, from the bas-relief of Eyiik. 
This goddess appears very frequently on the cylinders, but it 


Figure BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


would not be safe to say that these cylinders are character- 
istically Hittite, like those on which we have found the rep- 
resentations of Tishub and Ishara. Indeed, they are more 


frequently on cylinders which are definitely not of the Hittite 


type thus far considered. They seem to have been current in the 
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Assyrian territory, though probably not of real Assyrian origin. 
I should be inclined to believe rather that they originated in 
the Nahrina or Mitanni region. They show us a goddess with 


Figure 46.— CYLINDER BELONGING To W. H. Warp. 


no special attribute, except the high-backed chair, which looks 
extremely modern, after the stools with no back, or the very 
shortest back, on which the Babylonian gods were required to 


Figure 47.—CyYLInDER BELONGING TO W. H. Warp. 


sit. The back of the chair is often ornamented behind with 
a row of round knobs, or stars. The goddess (Fig. 47) sits 
frequently before a table, or altar, piled with cakes or other 
food, and an attendant keeps off the flies with a peculiar fan, 


such as is still in use in the same region, while, perhaps, a 
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second attendant whisks a branch over the table. In Fig. 47 
we observe the tablecloth, while the attendant behind the god- 
dess holds a napkin, as well as a fan. In this cylinder, which, 
like most of them, is rather Assyrian than 
Hittite, the usual knobs, or stars, which 
ornament the back of the chair, do not 
appear, as they do on the rock bas-relief 
of Maltaya (Fig. 48), where this goddess 
is the second of the seven worshipped by 
the king. This drawing, copied from Von 
Luschan (Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 1, 
p. 23), after Place, disagrees with Lay- 
ard’s description (Wineveh and its Re- 

Gopprss From Rock mains, Am. Ed. I, p. 195), who says that 

a urrures OF MAl- the chair of the goddess rests on “a lion 

wae and a bull.” 

Light is thrown upon the character of this seated goddess in 
Hittite mythology by three closely related Hittite cylinders. 
The first of these (Fig. 49) belongs to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and is figured in Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, pl. xxix, 1. 
In the upper register is the seated deity, before whom stands 
an attendant, having two faces, like Janus Bifrons, one di- 
rected forward to the deity, and the other to the figures that 
follow. As explained correctly by Menant, this is a mere con- 
ventional device to indicate that this attendant, whom we may 
call the psychopomp, keeps watch on the following figure, while 
reverent toward the deity. Behind the psychopomp is a figure, 
apparently of a soul of the dead brought to the deity for judg- 
ment. He stands in an attitude of profound respect, and he is 
followed by five attendants, of whom the three first might be 
apparitors, attending or guarding the soul, which comes to the 


deity for judgment. The last of the figures, with both hands 
raised, is the same as often appears on Babylonian cylinders 
as the wife of either Shamash or Ramman. The lower register 
gives us a scene in the under-world. The same soul which we 


have seen presented for judgment in the upper register here 
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stands to the right of a palm tree, and four composite creatures 
approach, one kneeling, and the other presenting food. The 
two registers are separated by an elaborate Hittite guilloche. 


Ficure 49.— Hirrire CYLinDER IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PaRIs. 


In this cylinder, as drawn by Lajard, we seem to have a 
seated god, rather than goddess. The beard seems to be 
drawn; he is seated on a stool, and not a chair; and the last 
approaching figure would well be his wife. The two other 


Figure 50.— Hittite CYLINDER BELONGING TO THE LOUVRE. 


cylinders show parallel scenes, but a seated goddess receives 


the approaching figures. 

The next cylinder (Fig. 50), also of hematite, is said to have 
come from Aidin in Lydia, and belongs to the Louvre. I take 
this figure from Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire de Art, IV, Fig. 
382. It has the same elaborate guilloche as in Fig. 49, and 
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another of spirals. The Hittite goddess sits in her high-backed 
chair. Before her are two upright lions. The object above 
them is not clear, but, if correctly drawn, would-probably be a 
boat, as in the next cylinder (Fig. 51), and also on the Boghaz- 
keui procession. Then we see the two-faced psychopomp, 
followed by three figures, each with the Hittite lituus. An- 
other scene shows a seated goddess, with a winged attendant 
spirit on each side, a curious figure apparently surrounded 
by streams, indicated by the fish, and lifting his head as 
if to drink. Before him stands a figure, apparently with 


streams from his hand. 


Figure 51.— Hittite CyYLiInDER BELONGING TO THE Boston Museum 
or Fine Arts. 


The third cylinder (Fig. 51) is so closely allied to the last that 
M. Salomon Reinach, who has described and figured it in the Re- 
vue Archéologique, Mai-Juin, 1898, says it must have come from 
the same atelier. It now belongs to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. It has the same guilloche patterns as the last cylin- 
der. Before the goddess seated in a chair are the two upright 
lions holding a boat of the coracle, or kufa, style. It is recog- 
nized as a boat and not a crescent, by what seems to be a figure 
in it, and an oar. It is just like the boat seen in Lajard, op. 

t., pl. 1, 8. On the other side of these lions stands the two- 
faced figure, with three figures approaching, each with a 
lituus, two of them, as in Fig. 50, in flounced skirts, and the 
third in a shorter garment. The rest of the cylinder is 


occupied by another and very extraordinary scene not figured 
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on any other known monument. On a table or bier lies a 


human figure, apparently in the tall Hittite hat, and with the 
Hittite short-ribbed garment. From his body rise three lines 
which seem to represent fire. At the foot and head of the 
bier stand a man in a short skirt, and a woman, perhaps, in a 
long garment. Below, covering half the circumference of the 
cylinder, is a series of vases, animal heads, ete., which can 
hardly represent anything else than the provision of food for 
the dead. Lying prone among them and grasping an object 
in his hand, is a naked figure, not easy to explain, although 
it may possibly represent the figure of the dead taking the 
food. Other figures, having no definite relation to these two 
principal scenes, are the small figure of the naked goddess with 
the garland which we have already considered, standing over 
a lion or a bull, and the armed god with his foot on a victim, 
familiar on Babylonian cylinders, who ought to be Nergal, god 
of the under-world, and representing the destructive forces of 
nature. ‘There is also the peculiar kneeling figure with head 
upturned and hands raised, which we saw in Fig. 50. In this 
case there is a vase above his head with water apparently 
flowing from it, which reminds one of the prayer addressed 
in the under-world to its queen Allat, “O goddess, may 
Suchalziku give me water” (Jensen, Aosmologie, p. 233). 

That the heads, vases, and tripod figured in this seal repre- 
sent food for the dead is proved by the remarkable funerary 
bronze tablet described by M. Clermont Ganneau (‘L’Enfer 
Assyrien,’ Rev. Arch. XXXVIII, pl. xxv; also Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. de ’ Art; Chald. et Ass., Fig. 162), where we 
have the dead laid out on a bier (but without flames), an 
attendant spirit (fish-god) at the head and foot, and other 
objects in the register representing this world, while just below, 
in the register representing the lower world, are vases, a tripod, 
feet of animals (not heads) and haunches (?) or provision for 
the dead. We see from Fig. 49 that the monsters of the 
lower world are not wholly malicious, but may be kindly 


attendants, bringing food to the dead. The three personages 
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with lituus, who approach the seated goddess in Figs. 50 and 
51, it is not easy to explain satisfactorily. They are the same 
that look like apparitors, following the soul in Fig. 49. Their 
attitudes, with one hand raised, is one of profound respect ; and 
they are therefore not gods, notwithstanding an apparent cres- 
cent over the headdress of one of them. Yet the presence of the 
headdress is not usual for human beings in such an approach. 
They hardly represent the multitudes that enter the realm of 
Allat Nin-kigal. The lituus, as well as the headdress, indicates 
a dignity like that of a king. They may correspond to the 
assessors in the Egyptian scenes of the judgment of the dead, 
and to Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus in Greek mythology. 

At any rate, we are brought in these three seals into the 
realm of the lower world. We see the judgment, in one case 
by Shamash, with his familiar streams; in another we see the 
dead laid on his bier, prepared for cremation, and the provision 
for his food in the other world. In two we seem to see the 
dead lifting his head and hands to drink ; in one a dead person 
appeared to be seizing food ; and we may conjecture that the 
boat, with a person in it, supported by such lion-headed crea- 
tures as we also see on the bronze funerary plate described by 
M. Ganneau, may have something to do with the passage of the 
soul. The seated goddess bears relation to the bifrons figure 
which I call the psychopomp, and takes the place of Shamash, 
‘judge of men,’ and she is to be identified in function with 
Allat, or Nin-kigal, and is, perhaps, aided like Pluto and Per- 
sephone, by her three assessors. 

The conclusion I draw from this discussion of the Hittite art, 
especially as seen in the seal cylinders, is that the Hittites wor- 
shipped two principal earth deities, of whom the god is probably 
to be called Tishub, and is identified with Baal, Resheph, 
Hadad, Ramman, Martu, and, as I learn from Jensen (SN. 8. 
Times. September 3, 1898), Amurru; while the goddess is the 
same as Kadesh, Ashtoreth, Ashera, Ashirtu, or Ashratu (see 
Jensen), and very probably had the name Ishara. I can dis- 
cover here no trinity of a goddess with her spouse and her 
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lover, such as Jensen describes in the article above cited and 
his Hittiter und Armenier, of which I have been able to 
avail myself after this article was substantially completed. If 
one must regard the god following the goddess on the Boghaz- 
keui procession as not her husband, he would much more likely 
be her son; we may compare Maia and Hermes, Cybele and 
Dionysus (Attis), Isis and Horus, ete. Further, the third 
known deity of the Hittites, very likely borrowed, as indeed 
may have been the divine couple, was not a god, but a seated 
goddess, who is much more likely to have been the Great 
Mother of the Phrygians, worshipped under the name of Ma 
at Comana, if Strabo’s reading is correct, and so assimilated to 
Rhea, Cybele, and Demeter, than was the standing Ishtar, 
or Venus,.as Jensen supposes. She was probably a goddess 
of the lower world. 

To a number of seated female figures of Hittite origin, in 
low relief on black trachyte, found in the neighborhood of 
Marash, and figured in Humann and Puchstein’s Reisen in 
Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, I have not thought it necessary to 
refer particularly, as it is not certain that they are goddesses. 
The same reason applies to the male figures from Senjirli. 
One of the Marash reliefs may be a goddess; it is a sitting 
mother and child. She holds a lyre and a mirror. This (pl. 
xlvii, 2) and two other of the more important of the Marash 
reliefs (pl. xlvii, 5 and xlix, 4; with long inscription) now 
belong to the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

The attempt has not been made in this paper to give a com- 
plete account of deities found in Hittite glyptic art, but only 
of those that seemed to be characteristic. It would be a 
further task to illustrate the acceptance in Hittite art and 
worship of immigrant deities from Egypt and Babylonia. It 
would also be worth while to give further study to the peculiar 
composite figures of two-headed eagles, sphinxes, bird-headed 
and winged attendant spirits, etc., but the scope of this paper 


does not allow it. 


WILLIAM HAyES WARD. 
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THE GILT-BRONZE TILES OF THE PANTHEON 


In regard to the removal! and subsequent fate of the gilt- 
bronze roofing-tiles of the Pantheon a remarkable series of 
errors runs through several of the hand-books to the Roman 
ruins, and a number of more pretentious works of reference. 
It is true that the matter is of no great consequence, and yet in 
a case where historical accuracy is readily obtainable, it is 
strange that the authors, or compilers, of the books in question 
should have paid this dubious tribute to the accuracy of their 
predecessors, and spared themselves the trouble of turning up 
the original authorities. But this has always been the genius 
of compilation: to verify a few of the leading references, where 
matters of real importance are concerned, and to accept without 
question the statements of previous compilers, where nothing 
of vital consequence seems to be involved. 

In the case of the Pantheon tiles, the oft-repeated error is 
with regard to the time of their removal, and the place to 
which they were ultimately carried. 

Thus Pauly (old edition, 1848, v, p. 1130): “Im J. 655 liess 
der griechische Kaiser Constans II. die Ziegel von vergoldetem 
Erze, womit die Dachung der Wélbung und wahrscheinlich 
auch der Vorhalle bedeckt war, nach Constantinopel ent- 
fiihren.”} 

O. Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities (Nettleship- 
Sandys, 1891), p. 457: “The gilt-bronze tiles of the roof were 


taken by the emperor Constans IT. to Constantinople in 655 A.p.” 


1 Baedeker, Central Italy, 1897, p. 199, also follows Pauly, while Hare, 
Walks in Rome, 1874, p. 479, has a correct version of the story. 
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R. Borrmann, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, 1889, ii, col. 1158: 
“ Kaiser Constans schleppte 655 die vergoldeten Bronzeziegel 
der Kuppel fort.” 

H. T. Peck, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Anti- 
quities, 1897, p. 1169: “ The gilt-bronze tiles of the roof were 
taken by the emperor Constans II. to Constantinople A.p. 655.”? 

R. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, 1871, p. 331: “In the 
middle of the seventh century Constans II. took off the gilded 
bronze tiles of the roof, and was carrying them to Constanti- 
nople, with the plunder of the Forum of Trajan, when he was 
intercepted at Syracuse by the Saracens and killed.” 

R. Burn, Old Rome, 1880, p. 135: the same repeated ver- 
batim, but with the insertion of a false date (650). 

J. H. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 1892, ii, p. 133, 
with evident obligations to Burn: Constans “was carrying 
them off to Constantinople when he was intercepted and killed 
by the Saracens at Syracuse, into whose hands these and other 
rich spoils from Rome fell.” The date 663 is correctly given. 

J. Dennie, Rome of Today and Yesterday, 1894, p. 264: 
Constans “did not get safe home with his spoils, but fell into 
the hands of the Saracens in Syracuse.” The date (p. 263) is 
correctly given.? 

The source of the statement that the tiles were sent to Con- 
stantinople seems to be a chapter in Paulus Diaconus hastily con- 
sulted, we may suppose, by the author of the article in the old 
Pauly, who completely ignored the next chapter but one, which 
should have served to correct the mistake. After describing in 
full the coming of Constans to Rome, and his twelve days’ visit 
there, Paulus speaks of the spoils ruthlessly taken, with no 
respect for sacred places, . . . “in tantum, ut etiam basilicam 
beatae Mariae, quae aliquando Pantheon vocabatur, . . . et 

1 This in an article which, though published in 1897, still knows nothing of 
Chedanne and the extraordinary discoveries of 1892. 

2 Another popular book, The Eternal City, by Clara Erskine Clement, 1896, 
i, p. 249, has it that Constans ‘‘ was taking them to Constantinople when he was 
attacked and killed by the Syracusans’’ — very misleading at best. The date, 
however, is correctly given. 
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iam... locus erat omnium martyrum, discoéperiret, tegu- 
lasque aereas exinde auferret, easque simul cum aliis omnibus 
ornamentis Constantinopolim transmitteret ” (De Gest. Langob. 
v.11; Migne, P. LZ. 95, 602). If we read on, however, we come 
to the story of the assassination of Constans at Syracuse, and 
the subsequent descent of the Saracens upon that unhappy city. 
The Saracens then (chap. 15) “ Auferentes quoque praedam 
nimiam, et omne illud quod Constans Augustus a Roma abstu- 
lerat ornatum in aere et diversis speciebus, sicque Alexandriam 
reversi sunt.” If Constans, therefore, had any intention of 
sending the spoils ultimately to Constantinople, it was defeated 
by his death and the subsequent raid of the Saracens. But it 
may well be doubted whether he had any such intention, after 
establishing himself at Syracuse, inasmuch as he does not 
appear to have meditated returning to Constantinople himself.} 
The historians emphasize the fact that he left his capital with 
the settled purpose of making Rome again the seat of power.? 
Balked in this plan, the originality of which is striking in a 
Byzantine emperor, he decided to leave Italy to the Lombard. 
Syracuse became his new capital, and so remained until his 
assassination, five years later. Thus the spoils of Rome re- 
mained at Syracuse only to fall a prey to the Saracens, soon 
after Constans’s death, and to be carried by them to Alexan- 
dria. 

If the narrative of Paulus by its careless expression ‘ Con- 
” 


stantinopolim transmitteret ” — corrected, however, only a little 


further on — might lead the hasty reader into a trap, it is more 


1 Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, ii, p. 301, thinks Constans may 
have ‘‘intended to return to his eastern residence at some future time,’ and 
sees an intimation of this in the spoiling of Rome. But this is an inference, the 
worth of which will vary with the weight assigned to Constans’s purpose to 
remove the seat of empire to the west. It is easy to see why neither Paulus nor 
Anastasius could imagine anything else than an intended return to Constan- 
tinople. 

2 E.q. Theophanes, ed. Bonn. i, p. 532: év rhv Bacirelav 
ueraorioa; cf. ib. p. 5388; Cedren, ed. Bonn. p. 762: Bovdduevos év 
Bacitelav peracrioca; Paul. Diac., ist. Miscella, 19 (Migne, P. L. 95, 1058) : 
‘**voluit in nrbem Romam imperium transferre.’’ 
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difficult to misunderstand the account of the same events given 
by the papal librarian, Anastasius, in the Liber Pontificalis, 
§ 156 (Migne, P. LZ. 128, 777). To quote only what is most 
essential — * sed et ecclesiam beatae Mariae ad Martyres, quae 
de tegulis aereis erat coéperta, discodperiret, et in regiam 
urbem cum aliis diversis quae deposuerat, direxit.” Again, 
§ 137, p. T91: * Postmodum [7.e. after the death of both Con- 
stans and the usurper Mizizius] venientes Saraceni in Siciliam, 
obtinuerunt praedictam civitatem. . . . Similiter et praedam 
nimiam fecerunt, et aes quod ibidem a civitate Romana dela- 
tum fuerat, secum tollentes, Alexandriam reversi sunt.” 

It was to Alexandria, therefore, that the precious roofing of 
the Pantheon was taken, and not to Constantinople. 

The confusing date, 655 A.D., is evidently according to the 
Alexandrian chronology, which differs from the common reck- 
oning by seven or eight years, according to the season of the 
year. Paulus Diaconus (De Gest. Langob. vy, 11) says that 
Constans remained in Sicily from the seventh indiction to the 
twelfth. Converting this by Clinton’s tables into years of our 
era, we have 663 and 668.1. And these are the dates to be 
found in the recent histories, Hodgkin? Bury,’ Gregorovius,* 
etc. For 655 in the various citations above we should there- 


fore substitute 663. 
FRANK G. Moore. 


COLLEGE. 


1 Clinton gives 668 as the year of Constans’s death ; Epitome of the Chron. of 


Rome and Constantinople, p. 265. 
2 Vol. vi, pp. 277 ff. 
3 Op. cit. ii, pp. 301 ff., 310. 
4 Rome in the Middle Ages, Eng. Tr., ii, pp. 153 ff., 160, 162: ep. also Finlay, 


Greece under the Romans, i, pp. 379-80. 
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AN ATTIC LEASE INSCRIPTION 
[PrLate 


o]i opyea@ves €uicOwoar iepov To- 
Nite’ eis : HH: Spaypor rod é- 
5 mavtov . . cat Tar 
€ par Kal Tais oikia(t)s Tais évarxod- 
Oo pnmevals ws iepar. 
¢ | Kai Tav Tolywv Tods Se- 
opmevous, évorxodounoe Kai KaT- 
10 kai GAN Go’ av tt BovrAnTAaL 
Avoyvntos. drav &€ o ypdvos €Eint 
auton THS Sexaetias, 
ta Kai Tov Képapov Kai Ta 
év Ta Kai av TL éy- 
avTewBarei Kai trapadoce 
Tov avtov apiOuov. tiv wicOwow 
Atoyvntos Tat ael Tapte- 
20 TaY opyewvwv ExdaTou TOU 
tavTov Huiceav Tas dpaypals 
Tov THe voupnviat, 
tas : AH: Spaypas tov ’EXa- 
dnBorLa@vos THe drav dé 
25 Ovwow oi opye@ves THt TOU Bo- 
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AN ATTIC LEASE INSCRIPTION 


(From an impression) 


III (1899) Prate | 
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ndpomia@vos, trapéyev Atoyvntov t- 
Hv oixiav, ov TO iepov avewty- 
pevnv Kal otéynv Kal TO 

Kai KXivas Kai eis 

30) ikduwa. éav &€ wy arrodida Tip 
wotv Avoyyntos €v Tois ypovots Tots 
7) TAAXA pH TrOEL Ta eV 
THe yeypaupeva, axupos 
avTar Kai otepécO[ w 

35. tev Kai TOU Kai TOV 
cai Tois opyedot 
av BotrA@vTa. éav TiS 
elopopa yivntat, TOU 
Tois opyeaou dé 

40) tTHvde Atoyvntov eis 
THY OTHANV THY ev Tar 
Epa. xpdvos apye THS 


apyev o peta adpyovta. 


THE stelé bearing this inscription is in the library of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It was pre- 
sented to the American School on February 24, 1896, by a gen- 
tleman who also furnished evidence locating the place where 
it was found in a house-lot on the slope north of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, near the southeast angle of the Kyou Onaeiouv 
and within the probable limits of the old deme Melite. 

The stelé is of Pentelic marble, and is of a common type. 
It is 0.65 m. in height, averages 0.28 m. in width, and is fin- 
ished at the top by a small imitation pediment (only partially 
shown in PLATE I), the architrave of which still bears the 
letters O| of the formal heading @eoé. 

The inscription consists of forty-three lines, including the 
heading, with twenty-eight letters regularly to the line. It is 
complete; few letters are missing or even doubtful, though 


the face of the stone is badly corroded down through the 


middle, and the cutting is rather careless. It is engraved con- 
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sistently ororyndev, except in lines 21, 31, 34, 36, 37, 38, where, 
in each case, one or two extra letters are crowded in at the end 
ono 


of the line. In seven lines, viz. 10, 11, 15, 22, 28, 33, 35, the 


eutter has left the last space vacant to avoid breaking an 


initial syllable. In eight lines, however, he has broken syl- 
lables, even separating the vowels of a diphthong at the end 
of line 19, and probably also at the end of line 2. The letters 
are 0.005 m. in height, and are normal for the end of the 
fourth century B.c. 

The condition of the stone deserves notice in three particu- 
lars. It is a palimpsest. In the smooth space below the last 
line of our inscription there are faint but unmistakable traces 
of seattered letters, particularly oméeron, which is apparently 
the most persistent of inscribed characters. These obliterated 
letters seem to have been of the same size and form as those in 
the later inscription, while near the middle of the stone, at the 
beginning of line 26, there are traces of a larger letter, which 
possibly represents still another inscription. Below the bevel 
of the architrave also, the stone shows that it has been worked 
off for a new face. 

At the beginning of lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, a chip has been 
broken from the stone, apparently before the present inscrip- 
tion was made, for the successive initial letters ¢, €, 0, and ¢, 
which are marked off by the vertical line in the printed text, 
have been cut in the ragged depression. It might be a ques- 
tion whether this was not done by a later hand restoring lost 
letters, if there were sufficient reason for restoration, and if it 
were not for the dittography of epsilon, lines 4—5. ‘This makes 
it quite certain that the stone was already broken. The stone- 
cutter at first avoided the broken space by cutting the letter N 
of émavrod on the true face where it stands, but presently he 
changed his mind, cut letters in the depression in lines 6, 7, 
and 8, and afterward filled in the E in the fifth line, completing 
the column, but producing dittography. 

Finally, the left projection of the quasi-pediment has been 


worked off, roughly but purposely, and evidently to adapt the 
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stone to a secondary use,—to a place in a wall most likely, 
or perhaps in a pavement. For this reason, less significance 


attaches to the precise spot where the stone was discovered. 


TRANSLATION 
“Tue Gops 


“ The Orgeones leased the hieron of Egretes to Diognetus, son of Arcesilas, 
of Melite, for ten years, at two hundred drachmae each year, [Diognetus] 
to use the hieron and the buildings therein built as a hieron. And Diog- 
netus shall coat over those walls that need it and shall build therein and put 
in order [by way of improvements] whatever else Diognetus may please. 

“When the time of his ten years is out, he shall leave, taking with him 
the woodwork and the tiling and the doors with their frames, but nothing 
else shall he disturb. 

“ Furthermore, he shall care for the trees that are growing in the hieron, 
and, if any fail, he shall replace it, and he shall turn over the original 
number. 

“The rental Diognetus shall pay to the one who is for the time being 
steward of the Orgeones, each year — one-half, namely, one hundred drach- 
mae, on the first day of Boedromion, and the balance, namely, one hundred 
drachmae, on the first of Elaphebolion. 

“And further, when the Orgeones make sacrifice to the Hero in Boedro- 
mion, Diognetus shall have the house, where the hieron is, ready and open; 
[he shall have ready] also its shed and the oven, and couches and tables for 
two dining-rooms. 

“If Diognetus shall not pay the rental at the time prescribed, or if he 
fail to execute the other requirements specified in the lease, the lease shall 
be null and void to him, and he shall forfeit the woodwork and the tiling 
and the doors with their appurtenances, and it shall be the right of the 
Orgeones to lease the property to whomsoever they please. 

“If there is any tax, it is to be deducted from the payment to the 
Orqeones. 

“ Diognetus shall have this lease inscribed on the stelé that is in the 
hieron. 


“ Time of the lease begins with the Archon succeeding Coroebus.” 


The date, then, of this zic@wars is fixed by the last entry in 
the inscription. Coroebus was Archon Ol. 118.3 = B.c. 306- 
305. He was succeeded by Euxenippus. 

Six readings in the text require comment. In line 3 the first 


letter is gone. The name of the hero, but for this inscription, 


is as yet unknown, and therefore fails to determine between 
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reading the article which precedes as 70, neuter accusative, or 
as Tov, in agreement with the hero’s name. The reading To 
would leave the initial of the name to be supplied, while the 
construction would be that in such common expressions as Tov 
tov "A@nvaiwv.! On the other hand, the reading rod, given 
in the text, is justified by the usage, also common, found, for 
example, in 7d Heepov rod Kodpov in a lease? of the fifth century, 
and in tov B@pov tod In line 14, the 
workman has carelessly cut [ where T was intended, and this 
raises a third possibility as to the name of the hero — etpérou 
instead of ’Eypérov. On the stone is ETPETOY with the cross- 
bar of the gamma projecting slightly to the left of the vertical 
stroke. No initial letter can be supplied so as to make a known 
epithet, or even a new one that is more rational than ’Eyperov. 
This seems to be true also of the remotely possible alternative 

-etperov. So I choose the simplest reading ro[d] ’Eypérou. 
It is the hieron of ’Eypérns or “Eyperos. 

While there seems to be no conclusive evidence by which to 
identify the hero or god of this temenus, there are two clews, 
both tending toward some connection with Apollo. One is 
through the linguistic associations of the word éypérns, the 
other is the reference to the hero in lines 24-26 of this inscrip- 
tion, drav of dpyedves TO ToD Bondpomiavos. It 
cannot be maintained that in this expression, considered by 
itself, tod BSondpou:@vos implies anything except time value 
with @vacrv, but its close sequence to #p@ may reflect a com- 
mon association, and it certainly suggests Callimachus’s line :4 
TOAKOL ce Bondpomiov Kadéover. 

The form éypérns appears to be related to éye(po.® and it may 
be conjectured that from the radical meaning * wake,’ * urge,’ 


o ’Eypeérns designates ‘the leader.” The evidence is too slight ® 


1 C.0.A. IT, 2494s. 2 Am. J. Arch., First Series, IIT, 1887, p. 38. 

’Aox. 1883, p. 114, inse. B. 

4 Callimach. Eis "Aré\\. 69. Cf. Paus. IX, 17, 2; and Robert-Preller, Griech. 
Mythol. p. 263 with note 3 


5 Hesych. s.v. éyelpero. 


But see Od. 48— rods autre xal brvdovras éyeipe. 
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to connect this epithet with Hermes, but “Eypérns would take 
its place quite naturally, both from its form and its apparent 
meaning, in a group of epithets! of Apollo which have radical 
differences, but which show symptoms of interrelation, at least 
through confusion, or by fanciful transference. Among these 
epithets of Apollo, ’Eypérys approaches most nearly to aypérns. 
This latter occurs in an inscription of Chios in the form 
’Aypéerew. In his discussion of it in B.C.H. 
1879, p. 322, M. Haussoullier said: “C’est la premiére fois, 
croyons-nous, qu’on rencontre l’epithéte aypérews, aypérew. Le 
mot semble formé du méme radical que a@yperns.” Cf. Hesy- 
chius, aypérav* Oeov. 

In line 5 there is a curious omission between » and @ in the 
word yp . . c0ar. There is the proper space for two letters. 
The stone is perfectly preserved here, and was never cut. Is 
it a correction in Greek prose composition? Either ypx(ca)obat 
or xp7x(ce)oPa would fill the requirements. It might be that 
the aorist was loosely projected, and then was abandoned for 
the continuative notion of the present by simply leaving ca 
uncut ; or, perhaps the cutter skipped two letters by careless 
oversight such as can be proved in some inscriptions. This 
presupposes, in either case, that the letters were sketched on 
the stone before cutting. 

In line 6, OIKIAZ may be for ot«éa(c)s, by the omission of 
iota in transferring from the copy to the stone. 

In line 10, the seventh letter is cota, completing KATASKEYAI. 
As a noun in the nominative plural, catacxevai would be with- 
out syntax here. It cannot be any identified form. <A violent 
emendation into catacxeva(s) would be unsatisfactory, even if 
there were any reasonable way of explaining the tota as unin- 
tentional. The words immediately preceding are évotxodounoer 
xatacKevar, if sound, must be catacxeva, an asigmatic 

1 *Ay#rwp, an epithet of ’Awé\\wv Kapvetos in Argos, v. Robert-Preller, Griech. 


Mythol. p. 250, 3. apxnyérns, Paus. I, 42, 5, and C.1.G. 3905; for other cases 


and discussion, v. Robert-Preller, p. 269, and note 3. dypérns, B.C. H, III, 1879, 
p. 322. Cf. dypevrav in Soph. O.C. 1091, and for dypeurys, aypeds, 


adypaios, v. Robert-Preller, p. 272. 
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future and codrdinate with évoreodounoe; and it is, there- 
fore, an extremely interesting case, occurring so early as the 
fourth century. Futures of this type,’ from a verb in -af@, 
have not been identified earlier than the second century B.c.,? 
and even then they are still comparatively rare.® This par- 
ticular form is identified for the first time in this inscription. 

A grammatical difficulty appears in line 10, in the words «ai 
av tt BotrAnTat. Can follow éca in this way? No 
other instance has been found in a careful search of Attic 
inscriptions down to the first century B.c.; and if such free- 
dom had been possible to the orators, we should hardly expect 
to find it preserved. Two possible emendations may be men- 
tioned, —a@s dv te and érav tt. For the latter I am indebted 
to Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Archaeological Station at 
Athens. It seems more likely * than @s av te because O and 
Q are’so distinct in fourth-century writing, but I can see no 
sufficient reason for a mechanical error or for confusion to 
account for the change to OSANTI in either case. It is more 
reasonable, perhaps, to accept the grammatical difficulty and 
keep to the reading on the stone. 

In line 24, NOYMINIAI is read vous()viat, because | instead 
of H here must be a mechanical error. Phonetic confusion 
between 7 and ¢ in the fourth century B.c. is out of the ques- 
tion, and, besides, the letter is cut correctly in the same word 


in line 


1G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm. 3te Aufl. 538 a. 

2 Dittenberger, Syl/. 248, note 26, commenting on xaracxevav in C.I.G. 2058, 
B 20, says, ** Eiusmodi verborum in -dfw futura contracta in titulis trium pos- 
tremorum a. Chr. saeculorum satis frequentia sunt. ZTermae, XVI, p. 172, 
not. 1°°; but Meisterhans, Gramin. d. attisch. Inschriften, § 64, 2, places the 
earlier limit a century later, ‘* Auch oxevdgw bildet bis ins II. Jahrh. v. Ch. sein 
Futur sigmatisch. Erst vom II. Jahrh. an findet sich auch cxevd.”’ 

} The series of occurrences with and without sigma given by Meisterhans, § 64, 
note 1249, is interesting: émixevdoe, C.J.A. I, 1674¢, (shortly after 507 B.c., 
and so about the time of this inscription) ; xaragxevdcove:, ibid. 40333 (third 
century B.c.); thid. 40432 (150-100 B.c.) ; 
ibid. 5954, (200-100 B.c.); ibid. 405; (circa 150 B.c.); [weraxar }- 
acxevdory, 404,, (150-100 B.c.). 

*Cf. Dittenberger, Syll. 5697, dre xa O€Xm. 
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Among linguistic and grammatical peculiarities of lesser 
importance, three may be deemed worthy of mention. 

In line 14, ov#& is a form which became common in New 
Attic. It was once held to have come in with Theban influ- 
ence after the battle of Leuctra, and this error is repeated 
in the eighth edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. The 
form had possibly a local origin, and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that its use antedates the Theban Hegemony by sev- 
eral years. Its counterpart, wnGev, is said to be found first 
in an Attic inscription of 378 B.c.,) and od@& occurs re- 
peatedly in C.I.A. Il, 789), which may be dated not later 


than 375 B.c. 

The first syllable of woés (= 7ron) in line 32 is an example 
of the transition from o¢ to 0, which in this word begins con- 
siderably before the middle of the fifth century.? Its second 
syllable -el represents HI of the subjunctive, which, according 
to Meisterhans,? became increasingly frequent after 380, and 
prevailed after 300 B.c. Yet here in this inscription, as late 
as 305, we have both forms still side by side,— me in é&dm, 
line 11, and e« in éyAedret, line 17, and in qroés, line 32. 

The subject-matter of the inscription is definite, concise, and, 
in the main, clear in meaning. It is a ten-year lease contract 
between the Orgeones and one Diognetus. It contains unfor- 
tunately no new testimony touching the Oryeones beyond what 
has been already gathered by Foucart,* and by Tarbell in his 
‘Study of the Attic Phratry.”® 

Diognetus is designated as a resident in Melite, and this fact, 
taken in connection with the alleged provenience of the inserip- 
tion, strengthens the natural presumption that the hieron was 


situated in this quarter of the city. 


1 C.0.A. IT, 1737. 
2 E.y., CLA. IV, 2744; (dated about 445 n.c.), and in the signature A 


éréecev (Berlin, Vasensamml. no. 2159), not later than 500 B.c. 

3 (fram. d. attisch. Tnschrifte n, § 15, ¥ 

4 Des Associations Religieuses chez les grees, pp. 20 ff. 

5 Papers of the American School at Athens, V, pp. 182 f. (Am. J. Arch., First 
Series, V, 1889, pp. 147 f.). 
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mepiareiwet, in line 7, may cover the several processes of 
patching, facing with stucco, whitewashing, etc., which are 
differentiated in an inscription! from Eleusis in the expression, 
rov Bwpov tod Kai KoVidoat Kai AEVKa@TAL 
Kai Tovs Bwpors Toiv Oeoiv. 

KkatacKevat, lines 8-9, may be interpreted as permission to 
enlarge the existing buildings of the hieron by somewhat per- 
manent improvements. In Polybius, VI, 17, 2, a distinction is 
made between and xatacKevas, the former seeming 
to designate repairs, the latter improvements; and in Ditten- 
berger’s Syll. 369, there is an expression not unlike the one 
in hand: ypnetoOw tax iepo[v ywopar] Ta 
Ka OTe Ka a KaTacKeva£nt, he shall use the 
tract around the Aieron belonging to the public domain as much 
aus he pleases, (that is) as much of it as the state has not im- 
proved [by building ].’ 

It is curious to notice what is regarded as belonging perma- 
nently to the real estate, and what is of a transient, movable, 
and personal value. Diognetus, at the close of his ten-year 

' lease, is to take away as his own the woodwork, even to the 
doors, their posts and frames, and also the tiling of the roof. 
Undoubtedly he would be obliged to supply all this rather 
expensive furniture during his occupancy; and the contract 
simply guarantees to him what is actually his own property, 
for he probably found the place as thoroughly “swept and 
garnished ” as it was to be after his own departure. 

The price of rent, two hundred drachmae per annum, indi- 
cates a property of considerable value. The careful provision 
that the number of the trees be kept intact is also significant, 
and yet there is no mention of the number. 

The time of the semiannual payments is specified: the first 
in Boedromion (the date of the Feast to the Hero), the second 
six months later in Elaphebolion. 

Diognetus is to have full use of the whole estate, except at 
the time of the annual feast to the hero in Boedromion; then 


1°E@. ’Apx. 1885, p. 114. 
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he must make room, and have in readiness some of the more 
important things essential to the feast.! 
of 


oréyny, line 28. It must be a noun, though it is conspicuously 


The only thing that is obscure is the precise meaning 
without an article, standing between its codrdinates thy ofi«tay 
and 70 orramov. If the article has not been omitted through 
carelessness, as there is no good reason to suppose, the meaning 
may be as indicated in the translation, ‘the house and [its] 
shed,’ or possibly, in spite of apparent codrdination, otéynv 
may be more closely connected with 76 dmtanoyv, ta shed with 
the oven,’ thereby designating appropriately a rather tempo- 
rary protection for the permanent oven, which stood, we may 
suppose, outside the house, although near by within the same 
enclosure. 

The provision, in lines 39 ff., that Diognetus have the con- 
tract inscribed es brapyovcay ev Tat 
explains the palimpsest. We seem to have the stelé that stood 
in the sanctuary, and on it are traces of the previous contract, 


which Diognetus erased when he fulfilled this specification. 
GEORGE DANA Lorb. 


1Cf. Dittenberger’s Sy/l. 37929, éav ris Tpdwefav mrnpax Tar NauBavérw 
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March — August 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS! 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


HAROLD N. FOWLER, Editor 
49, Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1897.— At Ephesus, it 
is reported that the agora of the early emperors has been found, and the so- 
called gymnasium seems to be rather baths of the fourth century a.p. At 
Athens, between the Areopagus and the “Temple of Theseus,” remains of 
early Greek buildings were found, and a street supposed by Dorpfeld to 
lead to the principal agora. Excavations at Delphi, Corinth, and Melos 
made little progress, and the sanctuary of Artemis Lusia in Arcadia was 
found to have been already plundered. The Greek Archaeological Society 
has found, on the north slope of the Acropolis, the inscription relating to 
the Temple of Nike Apteros, and on the Ilissus, remains of the Ionic temple 
of Stuart and Revett. The stadium at Epidaurus has been uncovered, and 
at Lycosura, a great altar, somewhat similar to that at Pergamon, was 
found. 

Siculan, Greek, and Early Christian cemeteries were examined at Noto 
Vecchio (Netum), in Sicily, and early Greek remains were found at 
Tarentum and Cotrone. Other finds in Italy are a number of terra-cotta 
figures in Civita Alba, in Umbria, and a remarkable mosaic of a School of 
Philosophers, near Torre Annunziata. A very interesting female head from 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor FowLeEr, Editor-in- 
charge, assisted by Miss Mary H. BuckiINGHAM, Professor HENRY E. BURTON, 
Professor JamrEs C. EGBERT, Jr., Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Mr. GEORGE N, 
Ovtcort, Professor JAMES M. Paton, Dr. GEORGE A. REISNER, Professor HERBERT 
Werr SmyTu, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the JouRNAL material 
published after September 1, 1898. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 159, 160. 
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Elehe, in Spain, shows the influence of early Greek art in the west. 
(A. Conze, Arch. Anz. 1898, IT, pp. 110-112; 1 eut.) 


A RUSSIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN ROME.— 
Che Historieal-Philological Section of the Russian Academy of Sciences has 
completed its plan for the erection of a Russian Archaeological Institute in 
Rome, which now only awaits the official examination and approbation of 


the Government. (.1then. June 11, 1898.) 


GIEBELSTADT.—A “ Hiinengrab.” — A J/iinengrah containing val- 
uable ornaments is said to have been discovered near Giebelstadt. The 
Franconian Society of Arts and Antiquities has taken charge of the further 
investigation of the barrow. (Athen. June 11, 1898.) 

PRUSSIAN MONUMENTAL ARCHIVES. — There are to-day in 
Prussia’s Monumental Archives, 5545 photographs referring to 352 monu- 
ments, so carefully and accurately taken that by means of them archi- 
tectural measurements may be made, which would otherwise be almost 
unattainable. These photographs are also of great value as faithful records 
of such ancient monuments as every year brings nearer to ruin. This 
method of obtaining accurate measurements from photographs was first 
made practicable by Dr. Meydenbauer in 1858. (?. Art. Chret. 1898, pp 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF WORKS OF ART. — The Berlin Photograph 
Company has reproduced in phototype 110 of the masterpieces of the 
Prado Museum, at Madrid, and has begun the publication in large size, 
0.69 m. x 0.51 m., of the paintings of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Brogi, 
of Florence, has published a catalogue of photographs containing many 
examples of works of art in Sicily. Alinari also has published a col- 
lection of photographs, taken in 1897, of objects in the museums and 
churches of Sicily. Anderson, of Rome, is publishing photographs taken in 
1897 at Orvieto, Assisi, Perugia, Venice, Ferrara, and in Lombardy. Braun, 
Clément & Co. have published the eighth part of the paintings of the Berlin 
Museum, text by Dr. Bode, and have begun to publish the paintings of the 
National Gallery at Budapesth. The same house has published photo- 
graphs of many paintings in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. (L’ Arte, 1898, 


pp- 


PARIS.— A New Hall in the Louvre.— The Chronique des Arts 
announces the opening of a new hall in the Louvre, extending the Museum 
of Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Modern Seulpture, and filled with the more 
recent acquisitions of that great establishment. Within this hall will be 
found thirty statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, and in a vitrine a number of 
models, fragments, and statuettes of various characters and dates. Among 
the mediaeval examples are a large statue of Christ, painted and gilt, and 
belonging to the twelfth century, presented by M. Courajod a few weeks 
before his death; a statue of stone representing Ste. Genevieve, formerly in 


the Abbey Church in Paris which was dedicated to her; a statue of a king 


257-258.) 
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in wood of the thirteenth century; the head of a bishop of the fifteenth 
century, which came from Chalons-sur-Marne, ete. Three large statues of 
Ste. Anne, with the Virgin as a child, St. Peter and Ste. Suzanne, which 
came from the Chateau de Chantelle, were executed for Anne de Beaujeu. 
A model in terra-cotta by John of Bologna — a fine instance of the skill of 
that renowned Fleming — and a monument by 8S. de Franqueville are among 
the noteworthy additions of the period to which they belong; while of 
modern sculptures, the choicest pieces are a delicate bust of Louise Bron- 
gniart by Houdon; a terra-cotta bust, by the same, of Lavoisier; and several 
busts in plaster by Carpeaux. In the vitrine are specimens of Carpeaux, 
Barye, Houdon, Pajou, and Clodion, and a cow modelled by Adrian van de 
Velde. In another part of the Louvre will shortly be placed an important 
group of ancient Egyptian relics bought from the Tyskiewicz collection. 
(Athen. July 2, 1898.) 


AN AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY. At the 
winter meeting of Section H, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Ithaca, December 28, 1897, a committee was appointed to 
found a journal designed to promote the interests of anthropology in America. 
The committee held several meetings, conferred with publishers, and re- 
ported to Section H at the Boston meeting of the Association. It has been 
decided to undertake the publication, prov ided a sufficient number of persons 
indicate their willingness to support the movement by subscribing for the 
first volume. 

The journal will be issued in quarterly numbers of about two hundred 
octavo pages, forming an annual volume of eight hundred pages, the first 
number to appear in January, 1899. The subscription price will be 34. It 
will embrace (1) high-grade papers pertaining to all parts of the domain of 
anthropology, the technical papers to be limited in number and length ; 
(2) scientific notes and news pertaining to anthropology; and (3) a current 
bibliography of anthropology. 

The journal will be conducted by the following editorial board: Dr. Frank 
Baker, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Dr. George A. Dorsey, Major J. W. Powell, 
Dr. Franz Boas, Dr. George M. Dawson, Prof. W. H. Holmes, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, with F. W. Hodge as Secretary and Managing Editor. 

The new journal, the publication of which has been undertaken by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, will replace the American Anthropologist, the 
organ of the Anthropological Society of Washington. 


PROFESSOR EBERS.— Georg Moritz Ebers, the Egyptologist and 
novelist, died August 8, near Munich. He was born in Berlin, March 1, 
1857. He began the study of law in Géttingen in 1856, but was forced by a 
stroke of paralysis to give up this profession. In 1859 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and devoted himself to Egyptian. Hav ing become Docent 
at Jena in 1865, he was made a professor three years later. After his 


researches in Egypt in 1869-70, he was made professor at Leipzig. His 


work in Egypt and in the University was practically ended in 1876 by a 
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second stroke of paralysis. Since then he had been occupied almost solely 
by his literary productions. In 1889 he gave up his professorship. In 
addition to his popular historical novels, Ebers was best known for the 
discovery of the great hieratic medical papyrus, now in Leipzig, which was 
named Papyrus Ebers, and for his publication Das hermetische Buch iiber die 
lrzneimittel der alten Aegypter in hieratischer Schrift (2 vol. 110 pls. and 


texts, folio, Leipzig, 1875). 
EGYPT 
GENERAL SUMMARY. — The most important events in Egyptian 


exploration for the last year have been the discovery of the tombs of 
Thothmes III and Amenophis II by M. Loret at Thebes, and the excavation 
of tombs of the oldest historical period by Mr. Quibell at Kom-el-Ahmar, 
near El-Kab. M. Amélineau’s finds at Abydos have been interesting, but 
nothing more. The main piece from the so-called tomb of Osiris, now in 
the Gizeh Museum, is a slate cenotaph of inferior workmanship and very 
late date ; and the importance attached to it by its discoverer is purely ficti- 
tious. In accordance with his concession, Mr. Petrie has examined Denderah 
and the neighboring graveyards for a distance of 30 miles; but his results 
have been partly negative, partly unimpressive. 

Mr. Quibell’s results have not yet been fully published. In an article in 
the Zeitschrifi fiir Aeqgyptische Sprache, he describes a large prehistoric slate 
palette for rubbing paint, with magnificent reliefs of a king whose name is 
composed of the signs for a fish and a chisel. He also gives a short account 
of a very large number of other prehistoric objects (first to third dynasties, 
or earlier). Among them is an alabaster vase, nearly 3 feet high, inscribed 
with the name of a king Besh, a hemispherical vase over 2 feet thick, and a 
kneeling limestone statue of a king. In addition to the objects described 
in this article, Mr. Quibell found a large bronze statue of Pepy I and a 
golden hawk’s head, the largest golden object ever found in Egypt. 

At Thebes, M. Loret, directeur des services des antiquités, has opened the 
tombs of Thothmes III and Amenophis II. In the tomb of Thothmes he 
found a sarcophagus, two female mummies, and some few remnants of 
burial furniture. In that of Amenophis II he found eight royal mummies 
in a side chamber, where they had been concealed from grave robbers. 
The circumstances under which the burial had taken place were similar to 
those surrounding the burial at Deir-el-Bahri (discovered during Mariette’s 
directorship in 1881). Seven of the mummies have been identified as those 
of Amenophis II, Amenophis III, Sety II, Setnecht, Ramses IV, VI, and 
VIEL. The eighth mummy was thought by M. Loret to be that of Ameno- 
phis IV (Akh-en-aten) ; but Mr. Groff has shown that it is really the mummy 
of Mernptah (sometimes identified with the Pharaoh who in the Biblical 
account was drowned in the Red Sea). These mummies have been allowed 
to remain in the tomb; but the remains of the burial furniture, necessarily 
in a very fragmentary condition, have been gathered up by M. Loret with 


infinite care and deposited in the Gizeh Museum. 
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The places in which excavations will be carried on the coming winter 
have not yet been announced. (Letter from G. A. Reisner, October 18, 
1898.) 


HIERACONPOLIS.— Early Tombs. —In the S. S. Times, July 30, 
1895, W. Max Miiller writes of recent discovery of ancient tombs in Egypt, 
especially at Hieraconpolis, where Quibell has discovered several mastabas 
and, near these, an ancient temple. In the ruins of the temple was a monu- 
ment in the shape of a hawk more than 2 feet high and with two high 
feathers and the uraeus on the head. The monument was made of ham- 
mered gold laid over wood and bronze. The back of the eyes is formed by 
a bar of obsidian running through the head. To judge from objects found 
near it, this idol, which may have been very old, was brought there and 
buried by kings of the twelfth dynasty who seem to have restored this 
ancient sanctuary, as had been done already by Pepy (or Apopy) of the 
sixth dynasty. Still more interesting than this are some antiquities of even 
an earlier date. <A striking monument is a statue of a “sitting king.” 
Several reliefs and hieroglyphic inscriptions—as well as several smaller 
objects, including over a hundred sculptured “mace heads,” bowls, ete. — 
were found in one trench, while another trench near by was filled with 
statuettes. 


THEBES. — The Tomb of Amenophis II.— Inthe S. S. Times, August 
6, 1898, Professor A. Wiedemann gives an account of the discovery by Loret 
of the tomb of Amenophis II, in the valley of the kings near Thebes. The 
tomb itself has the ordinary shape of the royal king-tombs of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties. A passage leads downwards into the mountain ; 
then follows a staircase, and then some rooms. The principal of these has 
a roof supported by quadrangular pillars and painted blue with golden stars, 
in imitation of the night heaven into whose realm the king had now entered. 
The walls were covered with appropriate representations. The sarcopha- 
gus, made of sandstone, was standing in a niche on a block of alabaster. 
sesides that of Amenophis IT, nine other mummies were found in a small 
chamber to the right, two without names, but the others are proved by their 
inscriptions to be those of Thutmosis IV, Amenophis III, Seti II, Setnecht 
and Rameses IV, VI, and VIII. ‘These mummies had evidently been 
removed from their original tombs in ancient times, probably to be deposited 
in a safer place. The floor of the newly found tomb was covered with gifts 
offered to the dead Pharaoh. In the tomb were also found four human 
corpses not embalmed, but merely dried. All the bodies bore marks provy- 
ing that they had been killed. This seems to point to human sacrifice. 


DEIR-EL-BAHARI. — Preservation of the Temple. — The Society for 
the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt has issued a statement 
received from Mr. Somers Clarke concerning the works which, under the 
Society’s auspices, have been carried out during the past year at the temple 
of Deir-el-Bahari, in Upper Egypt, and calling to mind the fact that Sir 
E. J. Poynter had previously stated that the roughly estimated cost of these 
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works would amount to between 2007. and 3007. The actual sum raised on 
this account was about 230/., of which 2007. was handed to the authorities 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Up to the present time about 1467. has 
been spent, so that 54/. is now in the hands of the Fund, a sum that will go 
but a short way towards the ¢ompletion of the work. Accordingly the 
honorary secretary of the Society, Mr. A. I. Lyell, appeals to all who have 
already generously helped in the matter, as well as to lovers of art and 
antiquity in general, for further aid in carrying out the main objects of the 
Society, as well as for funds enabling that association to complete its task 
at Deir-el-Bahari. For these purposes, or either of them, subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. F. Hilton Price, honorary treasurer, 17, Collingham 
Gardens, South Kensington. The Society has undertaken to replace in their 
order, so far as is possible, all the sculptured stones which have fallen from 
the structure of the temple, as well as, by putting a roof over them, to pro- 
tect, so far as possible, the most perfect and most valuable of the sculptures 
which, during the Society’s excavations, have been exposed to the tremen- 
dous glare of the sun and the disintegration caused by alternations of heat 
and cold. The statement proceeds further to explain what has already been 
effected by the Society. (Athen. August 6, 1898.) 


ARSINOE. — Ancient Fabrics. —In Berl. Phil. 'V. June 11, 1898, is 
a brief account from the Vossische Zeitung of objects found in graves at 
Arsinoe. These are now in the Musée Guimet (Musée des Religions) in 
Paris. Most striking are beautiful silks woven and embroidered with 
various patterns belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and Coptic periods. 
Beautifully ornamented shoes were found, especially in Roman graves. In 
Roman graves were also found many masks of plaster, evidently portraits. 
A small mirror and several small sculptures were also found. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


GENERAL SUMMARY. — Comparatively little has been done in the 
last year in the way of excavations in Babylonia. The coming year, how- 
ever, promises to be more fruitful. De Sarzec will continue the work at 
Telloh; Hilprecht will resume the investigations of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur; and the Germans will begin a series of excavations at 
some point not yet made public. A permanent society, “Die deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft,” has been founded, whose members have pledged them- 
selves to a very liberal yearly contribution for purposes of excavation in 
Babylonia. Professor Sachau and Dr. Koldewey were sent out on a pre- 
liminary expedition last winter; and this winter Dr. Koldewey, possibly 
with one or two assistants, returns to open the actual excavations. There 
is no reason to doubt that the results will be as fruitful as those of the 
French and the Americans; and the care and accuracy with which Koldewey 
has published the results at Sendjerli, promises well for the excellence of 


the excavations and of the resulting publication. 


XUM 
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Drs. Lehmann and Belek, who for some years have been devoting them- 
selves to the Vannie language and archaeology, have at last entered on the 
long promised expedition to Asia Minor and the region around Lake Van. 
(Letter from G. A. Reisner, October 18, 1898.) 


PALESTINE AND PHOENICIA 


Dr. F. J. Bliss has just (about October 1) opened excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund at Tell-es-Safiyeh, about two-thirds of the way 
from Jerusalem to Ashkalon, where he hopes to find the site of the city 
of Gath. He will be assisted by an architect, Mr. McAllister. 

In the last year, a number of very interesting things have also been ex- 
cavated on private ‘land in Gebaél and are now for sale in Beyrouth. 
Among other things, a small, finely worked, bronze statue of Diana, and 
part of an Egyptian statue of the twenty-first or twenty-second dynasty 
have been found. (Letter from G. A. Reisner, October 18, 1898.) 

LAODICEA IN CANAAN. — Phoenician Tombs. — In the C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 18, is a letter from Jules Rouvier reporting the dis- 
covery of tomb pits 5 to 6 m. in depth, giving access to chambers which 
have not been robbed. These are the first tombs of this sort found in the 
territory of Beryta-Laodicea. 

NABULUS.— Greek Funerary Inscriptions.—In the C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 48-54, Ph. Berger publishes two inscriptions from Nabulus 
and vicinity. The first gives the names and ages of Sdppa (Sara), Aduva 
Sdppa, and MeéAya, wife and daughters of Chaeremon, followed by the word 
doaXevta, Which probably means “in peace,” like Hebrew salom. The 
second inscription reads: pow Kady, Caxopos yap tmapyxets 
Kovpas pvotipiov ys yap "EXcioev. The last part may mean 
“you are a servant of Cora whose tomb is Eleusis,” and may contain a 
reference to the Eleusinian mysteries. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. — Report for April. — The 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for April contains, 
in addition to the reports of Dr. C. Schick, an illustrated description of a 
visit to Petra by C. A. Hornstein, and a discussion of the Jewish measures 
of capacity by Colonel C. M. Watson. In an interesting communication, 
the Rev. W. F. Birch endeavors to identify the Pisgah from which Moses 
viewed the Promised Land, and to reconcile the statements in Deuteronomy 
of what Moses saw with the prospect from the height which he describes. 
(Nation, May 19, 1898.) 


SYRIA 


Inscriptions of Palmyra.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 157, is an 
account of inscriptions from Palmyra collected by E. Bertone. Of the sixty- 
seven inscriptions, fifty-one are already published. One Hebrew inscription is 
new, as are eleven Greek inscriptions. Of the latter, four are of real interest. 
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ASIA MINOR 


A JOURNEY IN NORTHWESTERN ASIA MINOR. — In the 
Sitzungsher. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. 1898, pp. 531-555, is an account by 
Walther Judeich of a ‘ Journey in Northwestern Asia Minor’ in the summer 
of 1896. The journey extended from the Dardanelles to Pergamon, and in 
the direction of Broussa to the Kara Dagh. Its purpose was topographical, 
and, as a result, the map of the regions traversed has been corrected in 
many particulars and about sixty new places have been added to it. The 
sites of several ancient cities are discussed. Scepsis was proved by an in- 
scription to have been at Kurshunlu Tepe, about two hours travel east of 
Bairamitch. The article has fourteen illustrations. 

LYCIA.—A Bilingual Inscription.—In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. 
Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, pp. 37-42, R. Heberdey publishes an inscription from the 
Lycian city Isinda not far from Antiphellus. The inscription is in bad con- 
dition, not more than one-third of the Greek part being legible. Enough 
remains to show that the city was organized in Hellenic fashion, and that 
this inscription records a decree relating to a festival in honor of some god. 
The inscription in the Lycian character appears not to be a translation of the 
Greek. The Greek was apparently longer than the Lycian. In the Lycian 
text the name Qeziqa appears four times. This name is known as that of 
members of the dynastic house of Harpagus. Possibly Qeziqa and the people 
of Isinda entered into an agreement in respect of a festival and recorded 
their respective obligations in their respective languages. 

PHRYGIA. —In J.H/.S. XVIII, pp. 81-128, J. G. C. Anderson continues 
from XVII, pp. 396 ff. his paper entitled ‘A Summer in Phrygia,’ which con- 
tains nearly seventy inscriptions besides an investigation of the topography 
of the country along the commercial highway of the Empire from Apameia 
to the southeast corner of Phrygia. The author notes the failure of Graeco- 
Roman culture to displace the native language and civilization. 

PERGAMON. — A Seal Ring. —In Berl. Phil. W. April 9, 1898, P. N. 
Papageorgiu publishes the following inscription of a stone evidently intended 
for a ring. It was found in Pergamon. d\vaxwp(e)e | 
K at aro ve p (r)€pwv. 

EXCAVATIONS AT MILETUS. — The authorities of the Prussian 
museums have received the Sultan’s permission to undertake excavations in 
the town of Miletus. They are expected to begin next autumn, under the 
supervision of the “ Museumsdirektor,” Dr. Wiegand. (Athen. April 9, 1898.) 


EPHESUS. — Austrian Excavations.—In the Juhreshefie d. Oesterr. 
Arch. Inst. I, 1898, Beihlatt, pp. 53-82 (3 figs.), are reports by O. Benndorf 
and R. Heberdey on the excavations at Ephesus (reprinted from Anzeiger d. 
phil.-hist. Cl. d. ke Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 1897, No. 5-6, and 1898, No. 7-8). 
Benndorf’s report describes the beginning of the undertaking and the dis- 


coveries up to the end of the year 1896. This includes a general survey of 
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the site, excavations near the temple, the discovery of a large building near 
the Roman harbor, the beginning of excavations at the “ Marmorsaal,” which 
was afterwards seen to be the agora of the early imperial times, the discovery 
of numerous fragments of sculpture, as well as the fine bronze statue of a 
nude youth and a marble group of a boy with a duck, and a study of the 
mosque of Ayasoulouk (ef. Am. J. Arch. 1897, p. 335). An inscription shows 
that the mosque was built by Sultan Isa I of Aidin, and the inscription was 
set up January 13, 1375. Heberdey’s report continues the account through 
the year 1897. The “ Marmorsaal” proved to be a market-place or agora 
consisting of a court about 70 m. square, surrounded by a colonnade and a 
number of rectangular apartments, and entered by a finely decorated pro- 
pylaeum. Many kinds of fine marble were used for incrustation. The 
building was burnt, probably by the Goths in 263 a.p. An inscription on a 
pedestal dates the structure at least as early as the proconsul P. Calvisius 
Ruso (54-87 a.p.). After the fire of 263 a.p. the building was only partially 
restored. Parts were gradually removed, and parts were used for purposes 
for which they were not originally intended. Several inscriptions and frag- 
ments of sculpture were found; among the latter, parts of an extensive relief 
of the early imperial period. Excavations were begun at the theatre, which 
was apparently built at the foundation of the city, altered in the middle 
of the second century after Christ, and subsequently repaired. The scene- 
buildings were in part excavated, and were evidently two stories in height. 
A detailed explanation of them will be possible only after the completion of 
the excavations. Several pieces of sculpture were found, among them a statue 
of Nemesis-Tyche and a bearded male head of the third century after Christ, 
remarkable for a head-band adorned with small beasts. Fragments of simi- 
lar busts were found in 1896 in the agora. An interesting inscription is a 
letter of the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus ordaining that certain 
statues of previous emperors should not be re-dedicated to the writers, but 
should retain the original names. On the hill above the theatre remains of 
what may have been a tropaeum were found. Upon a square foundation, 
8 m. in length and breadth, stood a circular structure in two stories, the first 
of which was surrounded by twelve Doric half-columns, while the second 
was an Ionic peripteros with twelve columns. In both orders, especially the 
Ionic one, several details are peculiar. If the building was really a 
tropaeum it may have been erected after the victory at Cyme in 133 or 
132 s.c. The remains of the ancient water-works were also investigated 


during the year 1897. 


THE HIGH SERVICE WATER-WORKS OF LAODICEA AD 
LYCUM.—The ancient water-supply of Laodicea has been traced to 
springs in the plain of Denizli, lying between the city and Mt. Salbacus, 
on a higher level than the Acropolis. The water was carried in a covered 
channel, partly raised on arches, through a range of low hills, at the edge of 
which stood the filtering basin; and then in a zig-zag curve across a 
depression, whose lowest point is 42 m. below the summit of the city, by 
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means of a double, water-tight conduit, consisting of two rows of perforated 
square stone blocks. ‘They lead to a tower, from which the water was dis- 
tributed in terra-cotta pipes. At various points in the city are supply basins, 
in one of which the openings for pipes of various shapes and sizes are found. 
\ section of a cylindrical marble pipe has been found; also blocks with two 
perforations, and blocks with elbow-shaped holes. Funnel-shaped inspection- 
holes, with an oceasional stopper in place, occur in the main conduit at very 
short intervals, owing to the tendeney to stoppage from sediment. The 
construction must go back to the Hellenistie epoch, since it was essential to 
the existence of the city from the first. The copious springs of Denizli 
probably mark the site of the older Diospolis or Rhoas, as they do that ol 
the mediaeval and modern successor of Laodicea. (G. Weber, Jb. Arch. J. 


1898, I, pp. 1-13; 1 plan; 18 euts.) 


BULGARIA 


A JOURNEY IN BULGARIA. — In the Juhreshefie d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1, 1808, Beiblatt, pp. 51-54, is reprinted (from the Anzeiger d. phil.-hist 
Cl. d. ke Acad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 1898, No. vi) the second report of the 


1 account by E. Bormann and E. Kalinka 


Balkan commission, containing a 
of an archaeological journey in Bulgaria. The museum at Sofia is already 
remarkably rich in inseriptions. The same is true, though in less degree, 
of Philippopolis and Varna. Near Madara is a colossal relief carved in the 
rock. It represents a horseman with his dog, hunting a lion. The names 
inscribed appear to be Bulgarian (ef. Arch-Ep. Mitth. XUX, p. 247). An 


Boi as 


enigmatieal ruin near Aboba and Sojiitlii was explained 
a Roman castrum. Adamklissi, and other places of interest in Rumania, 


as well as Bulgaria, were visited. 


DALMATIA 


KRUSEVO. — Denarii.— In December, 1897, about one hundred and 
fifty denarii and quinarii, with some ornaments, were found in Krusevo, near 
Obsovazzo, the ancient Clambetae. The coins were scattered, but ninety- 
eight have been reunited, and are now in the museum of S. Donato. The 
oldest piece, Valeria No. 7, may have been struck before 200 B.c. The 
latest, Augustus 43, belongs to the year 2 n.c. Of the lost pieces the ma 
jority probably belonged to the years after Caesar’s death. (M. GLavinié 


and W. Kuprirscuen, in Jahreshefie d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1893, Beiblatt, 


SALONA. — Roman Cistern. In the Jahreshefite d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 


I, 1898, Betblatt, pp. 35-42 (3 figs.) F. Bulié deseribes a Roman cistern found 


near Salona. It is 11 m. long by 7.5 m. wide. It is built of limestone with 


hydraulic cement. The covering was supported by six piers in the middle 


and others along the walls. In the cistern was found a fragmentary relief 


pp. 53-54.) 
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representing Neptune and Vulcan with an object between them which is 
explained as Vulean’s anvil. Vulean is youthful and nude. In his left 
hand he holds hammer and tongs, in his righta torch. Neptune is draped 
aud holds a trident, The work is not later than the fourth century after 
Christ. 


GREECE 


ATHENS. — Semi-centenniail of the French School. — The festivities 
arranged to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the French School took 
place April 16-18, 1898. The archaeological congress which had been pro- 
jected did not meet. The proceedings consisted of discourses and the receipt 
of congratulations. Two commemorative pillars in the front portal of the 
School, with a medal in bronze, were unveiled. Addresses were made by 
the Director of the School, M. Homolle, Dr. Kavvadias, Professor Dérpfeld, 
M. Max Collignon, and by the French minister at Athens, M. D’'Ormesson. 
M. Homolle announced that the idea of the international congress of archae- 
ologists was not given up, that there was talk in France of the founding of 
a branch of the French school of archaeology in Athens itself for the con- 
venience of other nations who spoke French, and that Andreas Syngros, 
the rich Greek to whose generosity is due the building of the museum at 
Olympia, had determined to supply the means for the erection of a museum 
at Delphi. (S. P. Lambros, Athen. June 11, 1898. Cf. R. B. Ricuarpson, 
the Independent, June 25, 1898.) 

Monument to Professor Merriam. — It is proposed to erect a monument 
in Athens, over the grave of Professor Merriam. The form chosen is that of 
a short stele, the design for which was drawn by Edward L. Tilton. The face 
of the stone is to bear the dates MDCCCXLIV and MDCCCXCV and the 
inscription 

AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN MERRIAM 
"Os ror év “Eowepiy codins “AtOd0s HEV, 
8 ab codins OpXapLos “Eovepins, 

Tata pév Aris exer tip Pov 
Kowods ad’ ‘Eovepiwv Te 7oGos. 


Ere ected hy me mle rs of the lrehae ological Institute of merica 


The inscription on the back is as follows: 
Professor of Greek lrchaeology and Epigraphy at Columbia College in the 
city of Ne uu York : at one tin é Director of the 1 ne rican School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Sicyon. learia. Stamata,. Born at Locust Grove, 


Lewis County, N.Y... May 30, 1844. Died at Athens, January 19, 1895. 


The Greek verses are by Professor E. A. Gardner, who was Director of 
the British School at Athens at the time of Professor Merriam’s death. 
The monument is to stand close beside that erected over the grave of Dr. 


Lolling, in the cemetery not far from the Ilissus. 
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Austrian Archaeological Institute. — The Secretaries (in charge) of 
the Austrian Institute at Athens are Dr. Reichel and Dr. Wilhelm. It is 
reported that Dr. Reichel and Professor Dorpfeld are to join in excavations 
in Ithaca. (Berl. Phil. W. March 12, 1898, p. 549.) 

Restoration of the Parthenon. —In Berl. Phil. W. April 25, 1898, is 
a notice from the Reichsanzeiger of the beginning of actual work on the 
Parthenon. Spoiled blocks of marble are to be replaced by new ones. The 
engineer in charge is Mr. Balanos. The expenses are borne by the Greek 
Archaeological Society. 

German Archaeological Institute Notes. — The spring archaeological 
excursions of the Athens branch, omitted in 1897 on account of the war, 
in which the numbers 


were resumed in 1898. The “ Peloponnesian trip,’ 
varied between twenty-eight and fifty, included for the first time, besides the 
visit to Delphi, a day at Ithaca, which was most profitable. Both ends of the 
island were visited, but no certain remains of Mycenaean times were found. 

In the Aegean trip about forty persons, of six or more nationalities, took 
part. In nine days (May 4-12) the party visited Sunium, Marathon, Eretria, 
Oropus, Rhamnus, Thoricus, Andros, Tenos, Myconos, Delos, Paros, Naxos, 
Santorin, Melos, Poros, and Aegina. At Melos they saw the English execa- 
vations, which include a Mycenaean settlement over the remains of older 
buildings, and also the town of Melos with its theatre. On Aegina, besides 
the temple of Athena, they visited the temple of Aphrodite near the town, 
and Stais’s excavations. 

Twenty gentlemen afterwards accompanied Dr. Dérpfeld to Troy, and 
heard lectures for three days on the various settlements of the hill, especially 
the Sixth City (Homeric Troy), and on the plain of the Scamander. Bunar- 
bashi was also visited. (Arch. Anz. 1898, IT, pp. 143 ff.) 

Papers read at the German Institute at Athens.— In Berl. Phil. W. 
March 5 and 12, 1898, reports of papers are continued (from February 26) 
by Chr. Belger (?).. The account by Rubensohn and Zahn of the discovery 
of early graves at the Areopagus, the discussion by Svoronos of the arrange- 
ment of seats in the theatre of Lycurgus, and Ziller’s views concerning the 
lighting of Greek temples through the roof are given in brief abstracts. 
The inscription concerning the relations of Athens and Clazomenae about 
410 B.c. (Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 184) is described ; the discovery of Mycenaean 
remains at Thebes and Dorpfeld’s investigations at Megara are briefly 
noticed. 

A Re-discovered Inscription. —In C/. R. 1898, p. 233, G. C. Richards 
announces that Mr. C. N. Brown of the American School of Classical Studies 
has discovered, built into the southern wall of the Acropolis, “ upside down 
and only a few courses above the rock, about half-way between the corner of 
the Nike-bastion and the S.W. angle of the Parthenon” the inscription 
C.I.A. ii, 3, 1263, which Koehler could not find. It is @rotyndov and reads: 


Kexpozis . 


Kryourmos Xap... 


€xopyye Aa... 
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The inscription is of the fourth century B.c., and so far as the letters are 
concerned may well be before 355 B.c. If that is the case, no inference can 
be drawn from this inscription as to the success of Demosthenes in his speech 
against Leptines. 

Activity of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1897.—In the 
IIpaxtixa tis €v “Eraipecas for 1897, accounts of the 
following excavations and other work performed by the society in 1897 are 
given: at Athens the north side of the Acropolis was excavated, excavations 
were carried on beside the Ilissus, the site of the Asclepieum was cleaned 
and put in order, excavations in the outer Ceramicus were completed, the 
northwest corner of the Olympieum was examined, excavations were carried 
on at the hill of Munichia in Piraeus, at the temple at Sunium, at Eleusis, at 
Thermon in Aetolia, at Eretria, in Paros, at Mycenae, at Epidaurus, and at 
Lycosura. The repairs of the Parthenon were begun and the restoration of 
the mosaics of the monastery at Daphne was completed. The results of the 
excavations, so far as they are important, are given elsewhere in this Journal. 

Excavations beside the Ilissus. — Excavations carried on in 1897 by 
A. N. Skias resulted in uncovering what is left of the foundations of the 
Ionic temple described and published by Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athens, Vol. 1, pp- 7 Sy Chap. II, pls. 1-8. The remains are at the foot of 
the hill upon which a windmill stands, and are hardly more than sufficient 
to enable one to determine to what building they belong. No architectural 
members were found, nor any inscription showing to what deity the temple 
was dedicated. Such inscriptions as came to light are of late date and frag- 
mentary. Many tombs were found and opened. They appear to be pagan 
tombs of the second or third century after Christ. A fragment of relief, 
which may have belonged to the frieze of the temple, has a representation 
of two skin bags and beside them a human foot. The bags may perhaps 
have some connection with the worship of Boreas, as Aeolus is sometimes 
represented with bags beside him. Two fragments of a relief with a curved 
surface appear to have belonged to an altar. On one of them is the goat's 
leg of a Pan. Another fragment of relief represents the lower part of a 
seated figure interpreted as Zeus Philios or Meilichios. (A. N. Skras, 
Ilpaxtixa tis ev AO. ‘Er. 1897, pp. 73-85; pl.) 

CORINTH. — The Synagogue of the Jews. —In the /ndependent, May 
5, 1898, is an article by R. B. Richardson in which he tells of the discovery 
at Corinth of a marble block with the inscription ,... ATQPHEBP, which 
he interprets as cvvaywy) ‘EBpaiwy. He believes that this stone in all prob- 
ability came from the synagogue in which the Apostle Paul “ reasoned every 
Sabbath and persuaded the Jews and Greeks” (Acts 18:4). 

The Fountain of Pirene.—In. the /ndependent, June 9, 1898, R. B. 
Richardson briefly describes the excavations at Corinth and their results, 


especially referring to the discoveries at Pirene. These he describes more at 
length in the Nation and New York Eve ning Post of June 9, 1898. The 
fountain with its facade of two stories has been discovered after many diffi- 
culties. When completely excavated it will rank with the temple and the 
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acropolis as a thing to visit, but its chief importance — aside from its interest 
as an example of ancient water-works and the architecture therewith con- 
nected — is topographical. For now that the position of Pirene is known it 
is possible to follow the course of Pausanias at Corinth and to form a good 


conception of the topography of the city. 


DELPHI. — The Rescue of Alexander. — One of the most interesting 
of the recent discoveries of the French School at Delphi (B.C. y BUR pp- 
598-600) is the inseription of eleven lines placed on the celebrated work ot 
Lysippus and Leochares, representing the rescue of Alexander by Craterus 
when the monarch was attacked by a lion during a hunting expedition. 
The group is later than 320 B.c. since Craterus did not live to see his votive 


offering. The inscription begins as follows: 


Yuos AAckavdpov Kparepos trade twroAAwvt 
nugaro Tiysaeis Kai TOAVOoSOS 
, > , ay 
OTace, TOV eu beyapots €TEKVWOQATO Acre Tra.oa, 


‘ 
Tacav TaTpi TEA@Y Kparepos. 
Of the group itself nothing remains. 


ELEUSIS. — Excavations. — Excavations at Eleusis conducted in 1897 
by A. N. Skias for the Greek Archaeological Society, resulted in showing 
that in the earliest times the river flowed much nearer the hill than in his- 
torical times, and continued to change its course, moving farther and farther 
from the hill. Certain parts of ancient buildings unavoidably removed or 
injured were restored. A fragment of a red-figured lecythus was found 
near the Telesterium with the inscription 6 wats xados in Attic letters. 
Much work was done in putting together fragments of vases and reliefs in 
the museum. (A. N. Skras, Ipaxrixa tis "AO. Apx. “Er. 1897, pp. 86-93 ; 
105-107.) 


ERETRIA. — Tombs. — At a meeting of the Parnassus Society, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1898, Kuruniotis spoke of his excavations of the vaulted grave 
chamber in Eretria. It was 2.61 m. broad and 2.80 m. long, and had a 
small outside dromos. The grave chamber contained five sepulchral strue- 
tures of marble, two of these in the shape of a bed, two others like chairs, 
and the fifth in the form of a chest. These bore inscriptions of Roman 
date which point to the conclusion that the people buried there were related 
to one another. The grave chamber was evidently in use for at least two 
generations. The walls were covered with chalky stuff and adorned with 
paintings, crowns, a lyre, and a sword, which last also seem actually to have 
hung on nails upon the wall. The walls of the dromos were also covered 
with a chalky material. Grave chambers of arched form have been dis- 
covered elsewhere in Greece, especially in Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, and 
Delphi, but none of these are like the Eretrian tomb. The construction of 
the tomb and the objects found in it are more like those of the Cimmerian 


Bosphorus, and partly analogous to the discoveries at Pompeii. The 


objects found consist of bronze urns and terra-cottas. The tomb had been 
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opened and robbed before the present excavation. Of special interest are 
two shields of terra-cotta with colored relief and gilded rings. An inscribed 
gold ring and a marble slab, which apparently exhibit an Asiatic deity, 
were also found. The deity wore a tiara on its head, and near it are a 
griffin or lion, and an ox or horse. Near the grave chamber a square 
chamber of brick has been discovered which is 3.50 m. broad and 4.00 m. 


long, and about 3.50 m. high. It had no door and was covered from above. 


> 


The purpose of this chamber is not clear. (S. P. Lambros, Athen. March 3, 
1898.) 

Inscriptions. — In "Ed. ’Apy. 1897, pp. 143-164, Kuruniotis publishes 
twenty-six inscriptions from Eretria. Most of these are mere names in- 
scribed upon tombstones. No. 1 is a long list of Eretrian soldiers with 
their demoties added, belonging to the early third century B.c. No. 2 isa 
shorter and more fragmentary list of similar nature. No. 3 reads Avs 
“Ou(o)Awio(v). The epithet has hitherto been known from Thessaly and 
Boeotia. Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are metrical epitaphs of the end of the sixth or 
beginning of the fifth century B.c. In No. 5 the form éxdAvodev for 
éxaAvwev occurs. An inscription from Arte, near Menidi, is added. It reads 


( Ezatverov’?), the having the form B. 


MELOS.— Excavations of the British School.— The all of the 
Mystae, a Roman building similar to Dérpfeld’s Baccheion at Athens, was 
a long, narrow structure with seven columns along each long side, walls and 
ceilings heavily decorated with stucco, and a fine mosaic pavement in five 
panels. In the most elaborate of the panels, immediately in front of a sort 
of recessed chapel at the east end, the vine motive, so common a symbolic 
subject in both classical and Christian decoration, is treated with consider- 
able originality. It has its nearest parallel in a Christian basilica in Algeria, 
dated 324-340, and it seems to be a link between the North African work, 
which was at its best in the second and third centuries, and the Syrian, in 
the fifth and sixth. The second panel, with fish swimming in a circle and 
a much-condensed motto, povov pap vdwp, ‘they only lack water,’ also re- 
minds one of North African pavements. The geometric patterns of the 
other spaces, with the simplest one next the entrance at the west end, and 
also the wide scroll and wheel borders, are like other late prov incial work in 
Gaul, Britain, ete. 

A herm-statue of a hierophant, erected by the Mystae, a coarse piece of 
work, the head of which has been at Athens for several years, was found by 
the niche in which it had stood, at the northeast corner of the hall. It 
shows the priest in the character of the divinity whom he served, and shows 
a type of Dionysus common in the Cyclades, which may have originated in 
the bronze statue by Praxiteles in the temple on Andros. A bust of Aurelia 
Euposia, a still poorer work of the early third century, was erected to a 
benefactress, and perhaps officer, of the society. A rude relief of the Tyche 


of Melos, on a column, has been used by Furtwiingler in discussing the 


Melian Aphrodite. 


UM | 
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The inscriptions of the last two pieces are late, with Cand W for & and Q. 
The inscribed base by which the place was recognized as dedicated to the 
worship of Dionysus Trietericus was published in the J.H.S. 1897, Il. The 
society of worshippers, the Mystae, was one of the numerous associations 
similar to the Iobacchi at Athens, whose constitution and the minutes of 
one of whose meetings have been found. One of the Melian inscriptions 
tells of a body within the society, the wepeBaopio, who were perhaps the 
officers. The discovery of the hall is an important addition to our knowl- 
edge of such associations. (R. C. Bosanquet, J.H.S. 1598, I, pp. 60-80; 
3 pls.; 8 cuts.) 

THEBES. — Mycenaean Tombs. — In the autumn of 1897 three My- 
cenaean tombs at Thebes were excavated by D. Philios for the Greek Ar- 
chaeological Society. They are described by him in detail in the Upaxrixa 
ths év AO. ’Apy. ‘Er. 1897, pp. 94-104. The tombs were not rich, and had 
evidently been opened long ago, but the objects found in them, as well as 
the character of the tombs themselves, prove them to belong to the so-called 
Mycenaean civilization. Thebes must now, therefore, be added to the list 
of the places where that civilization existed. 

THERMON. — Doric Temples. — In thie excavations conducted by the 
government at Thermon, in Etolia, a Doric temple, built apparently of 
crude brick, has been discovered. It had a frieze and pediments of terra- 
cotta, with painted representations of men and women in various groupings. 
Many slabs were found broken into pieces, which, however, can easily be 
put together. There was also found a great stoa 150 m. long. Besides 
this, various inscriptions of great value were discovered. (Aé/antis, July 1, 


1898.) 
ITALY 
TIRIOLO. — Coins of the Bruttii.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 174-176, 


E. Gibrici describes a treasure of coins found in 1897 at Tiriolo. The 
whole number was originally 751. The writer examined 358. Of these, 
324 were drachmae with the legend BPETTIQN, 14 Punic drachmae, 19 
triobola with the legend BPETTIQN, one a Punic triobolon. 356 coins are 
described which were sold before the writer knew of the discovery. Of 
these, two were drachmae with the legion BPETTIQN, three triobola with 
the same legend, 329 Punie drachmae, two Panic triobola. Evidently 
Punic coins were current along with the Greek coins of southern Italy at 


the time of the Punie wars. (Cf. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, p. 225.) 
CALCIANO. — Vases and Tombs. —In artificial grottoes near the 
church and the ruins of the castle of Santa Caterina at Caleiano, in Lucania, 
fragments of coarse pottery, some of which are adorned with geometrical 
figures, have been found. In Roman tombs in neighboring places, vases, a 


lamp, and a bronze helmet, all apparently of Roman date, have been dis- 


covered. Traces of Roman structures are also visible at Amendelara. 
(V. pt Crcco, Not. Seavi, 1898, p. 220.) 
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TRICARICO.— Various Ancient Remains.—In the region of Tri- 
earico, in Lucania, remains of city walls, tombs, and small objects of terra- 
cotta and bronzes have been found. An inscription in Greek letters, but in 
a local dialect, is published. At the place called San Felpo are ruins of a 
Roman villa. (V. pi Cicco, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 218-220.) 


POMPEII. — Excavations in April, May, and June, 1898. — In April 
the excavations in Regio VIII, Jnsula IT, yielded several objects of compara- 
tively little interest. Perhaps the most interesting is an inscription men- 
tioning M. Lucretius Dec(idianus) Rufus, already known from C.I.L. X, 
Nos. 788, 789, 851. In Regio VI, Insula XV, a mosaic floor was found, in 
the centre of which is a panel containing a portrait of a young woman 
(cut). The workmanship is excellent. Various objects of bronze, glass, 
terra-cotta, bone, and iron were found. In May the excavations in Regio 
VIII, Jnsula Il, west of the Basilica, were continued. Some remains of 
buildings and fragments of inscriptions came to light. May 25 an ideal 
head of greenish blue glazed Alexandrian porcelain was found (2 cuts). 
The hair is long, parted in the middle, and gathered in a knot at the back 
of the head. The eyes were probably of some other material, as the sockets 
are now empty. The height, including the neck, is 0.155 m. The excava- 
tions in June brought forth nothing of importance. West of the basilica 
great blocks of stone and the unfinished base of a column were found; in 
Reg. V1, Ins. IV, No. 11, a small head of Omphale and one of a satyr. The 
excavation of the so-called Forum renale has been finished. In Req. iz. 
Ins. 111, some of the plaster having fallen, the following inscription in red 


A- VETTIVM: CAPRASIVM 
FELICEM: AED: V-A- SACR: P- VICINI: ROGANT 


letters appeared : 


(A. SoGLiano, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 171-174, 192-195, 256-257; cf. Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, 1898, pp- 995, 249.) 

Excavations in Insula VI, 15. — In Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 3-59, A. Mau 
describes the results of the excavation of Jnsula VI, 15. This is the Jnsula 
in which is the house of the Vettii, described by Mau, Rim. Mitth. 1896, 
pp. 3 ff. A great part of the Jnsula has now been laid open. It consists, 
with one exception, of a mass of small houses. So far as concerns the 
decorations, all the four styles are represented. The most important of the 
newly discovered wall-paintings in this quarter are an Artemis and Apollo 
in one house; in another, Selene with Eros and Endymion, Artemis and 
Zeus, Heracles and Omphale; in a third, two female figures, one holding a 
scroll. The most richly decorated, from an artistic point of view, are houses 
marked 7 and 8. Here were found three river landscapes, Perseus (with 
the head of Medusa) and Andromeda, Paris and Helen, Cupids, Aphrodite, 
and Dionysus with the thyrsus. One painted wooden tablet has been found. 


The number of inscriptions and graffiti was unexpectedly meagre, and it is 


noticeable that amongst the few inscriptions in this quarter not one is in 
Greek. A considerable quantity of house utensils and of small clay figures 
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used as garden decorations came to light. Mau describes the houses and 
paintings in detail, gives lists of minor objects discovered, and publishes 
several inscriptions, none of which appear to be of especial importanee. 
Seven cuts vive sections of houses, and one a plan of a sacellum. Pls. i, ii 


give a plan of the excavated area. 


CUMAE. — Figurines for Devotiones. — In the necropolis of Cumae a 
tomb has been excavated, which contained, together with the remains of 
burnt bones, eight rough figqurinéi of unbaked earth with a Greek name of a 
man or woman inscribed twice on their surface. They seem to have served 
for that magic rite which was called by the Romans * devotiones,” and was 
commonly used in order to consecrate hated persons to the infernal divini- 


ties. ( lthen. March 26, 1598.) 


CONCA. — Discoveries in the Territory of the Ancient Satricum.— 
In tombs at Conea many vases and other lesser antiquities have been found. 
The vases are for the most part proto-Corinthian and Corinthian leeythi, 
also oenochoae and bombylii, as well as amphorae and éazze of black ware. 
The Corinthian oenochoae and the black tazze are the most numerous. The 
most interesting vase is a Corinthian oenochoe adorned with a row of ani- 
mals, including two horses accompanied by men. An important object is a 
strip of thin gold which still holds a human tooth. <A cap of gold is in the 
middle of the strip. This doubtless served to protect a defective tooth or 
took the place of a missing one. The strip of gold was then fastened about 
four other teeth, two at each side of the cap. (RK. MENGARELLI, Not. Scavi, 


1898, pp. 166-171; 2 cuts; ef. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, p- 225.) 


OSTIA.— Fountain and Sculptures. — At Ostia some new archaeo- 
logical discoveries have been made on the road leading from the barracks of 
the Vigiles to the ancient theatre. They consist of remarkable brick con- 
structions, near which is to be seen a well-preserved public fountain with a 
bronze dolphin, originally used for the water-spout. Several marble sculpt- 
ures were scattered here and there on the place. Amongst them a small 
headless statue of Victory is to be noted, as also a portrait of an unknown 
person belonging, as can be judged from the style, to the end of the second 


century A.D. (Athen. March 26, 1598.) 


ROME. — Recent Discoveries. — In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 307- 
416, G. Gatti gives an account of recent discoveries in Rome. He publishes 
the text of twenty-eight inscriptions, none of which appears to be of great 
importance. Eight of these are on amphora handles. <A painting of the 
nativity, ascribed to the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century, was found 
in the Piazza di San Pietro in Vaticano. In other parts of the city remains 
of early walls, a piece of mosaic, fragments of vases, and several tombs were 
found. 

Excavations near S. Paolo. — The work on the left bank of the Tiber, 
near S. Paolo, was continued in May. Remains of columbaria were found, 


with numerous funerary inscriptions. Twenty-two of these are published. 


w 
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On a clay lamp is the stamp ERACLID. <A marble cippus, in memory of a 
priestess of Isis, represents her in ritual attire. An ossuary of Oriental 
alabaster has an inscription twice repeated. These excavations will throw 
light upon topographical questions, especially upon the course of the Via 
Ostiense, which appears not to have had the same position as the present 
road, but to have crossed what is now the site of the basilica. (L. Borsart, 
Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 185-191. Cf. Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1898, p. 248.) 

On the Via Ostiense, back of St. Paul’s, has come to light a line of colum- 
baria, of which two are well preserved, though robbed of their contents. 
The larger one, with thirty-seven niches on the first floor, has walls of white 
plaster, with red ornamentation. The mosaic pavement of the upper story 
exists, but the walls have been, in large part, destroyed. The smaller 
columbarium has sixteen niches ; the side opposite the entrance represents 
a small temple. Several brick stamps, hitherto unknown, were found in 
the excavations. — In the works at the same place, sixty-one new sepulchral 
inscriptions are recorded, on slabs, stelae, cippi, and urns, five of them being 
Christian inscriptions. A number of small objects of terra-cotta and glass 
have been discovered. —In the corresponding works on the right bank of 
the Tiber, on the Via Portuense, have appeared the remains of a large 
building of brick and opus reticulatum. The brick pilasters of the entrance 
are preserved, as well as two huge consoles covered with stucco, representing 
Harpies. Besides other things, there have been found fragments of a large 
marble altar and a marble basin; a fragment of a terra-cotta antefix, with 
the head of a woman elegantly modelled in high relief, showing traces of 
colors; terra-cotta slabs witii figures in relief; and several sepulchral in- 
scriptions. (L. Borsari, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 240-256.) 

Funerary Inscriptions.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 163-166, G. Gatti 
mentions the discovery of an ancient pavement in the Via Rasella, and some 
architectural fragments in the Via dei Burro, and publishes twelve funerary 
inscriptions, most of which are fragmentary. One is in Latin and Hebrew. 
The most interesting mentions M. Aurel(ius) Thallus v(ir) e(gregius), 
proc(urator) sacrar(um) cognit(ionum). This was seen in the last century 
by Ginanni and published by Muratori ( Thes. Inse. p. 680, 7). It has been 
declared a forgery (see Hirschfeld, Rim. Verwaltungsgesch. 1, p. 209, note 2; 
C.I.L. VI, par. 5a, No. 3429), but is now seen to be genuine (cf. Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1898, p. 243; also p. 224). 

Objects discovered on the Esquiline in 1545.— In Riim. Mitth. 1898, 
pp. 90-92, Ch. Hiilsen publishes from a manuscript a list of sixty-nine objects 
found in 1545 in the garden of San Biagio, near San Pietro in Vincoli, at 


Rome. He suggests that some of them may be identified, perhaps in the 


Farnese collection in Naples. 

A Tomb, Inscriptions, and a Bust.—JIn a pozzolana pit on the Via 
Latina, the foundation of a large tomb has been discovered, consisting of 
five huge tufa blocks, on three of which is the inscription, s EMPRONIE!; 
also two sepulchral inscriptions and a marble head of Ariadne or a Bac- 
chante. (L. Borsari, Not. Seavi, 1895, pp. 240 ff.). 
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Bust of Homer; Head of Hercules.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 240, 
G. Gatti reports that a bust of Homer has been restored from marble frag- 
ments found in a modern wall near the hospital of S. Giovanni in Laterano. 
Also, that in the works at the Policlinico, besides less important objects, a 
marble head has been found, that seems to have belonged to a statuette of 
Hercules. 

Purchase of Etruscan Antiquities for the Vatican. — Pope Leo XIII. 
is said to have purchased for the Vatican from Signor Falcioni, of Viterbo, 


his collection of Etruscan antiquities. (Athen. June 11, 1898.) 


AREZZO. — Excavations. — At Arezzo, near the cathedral, an ancient 
well has recently been found and exeavated. Into its side opens a line of 
pipe, —an indication of the custom of supplying a number of wells from a 
central reservoir. Ata depth of 5 m. were found architectural fragments 
of sandstone, travertine, and terra-cotta, probably belonging to a temple of 
the third or second century B.c. Then came small votive objects of terra- 
cotta, vases of a shining black ware, and four uncial asses of the first half of 
the second century B.c. Finally, at the bottom, a calf’s skull and a young 


sta 


’s skull and ribs. These last are evidently remains of a consecrating 
sacrifice performed when the well was ready for use. The vases are offerings 
for the purification of the water. The well appears to have been used for 
only a brief period. The presence of the architectural fragments shows the 
early destruction of at least a part of the town. (G. F. Gamurrint, Not. 


Scari, 1898, pp. 238 240.) 


CASTELVECCHIO SUBEQUO.—A Record of Buildings. — The 
following inscription has been recently discovered at Castelveechio Subequo 
engraved on a slab, of the ordinary stone of that region, measuring in metres, 
0.40 x 0.50 x 0.28. 

The inscription as given and supplemented by A. de Nino is: 
Q:-OCTAVIVS: L: Sagitta quing. ti? 
SACRAS: BASILICAS: restituendas 
ET : NOVAS , FACI ENdas item forum ? 
REFICIENDVM VIAMque ad templum 
ROMAE ET AVGVSTI CA...curavit 

Not. Seavi, 1898, p. 75. 

CESI.—Tombs and Other Remains.— At Cesi, near Terni, four 
Roman tombs, made of tiles, have been found, and others are believed 
to exist. In the same locality are considerable remains of an ancient build- 
ing, and, below the ground, blocks of travertine, which were probably part 


of the foundation of an ancient road. There are other remains in this dis- 
trict, which is one well worthy of study. (N. Persicnerti, Not. Scavi, 1898, 


pp. 236-237. 
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GUALTERI.— Bronze Bust.—In Not. Scavi, 1598, pp. 154-155, E. 
Brizio publishes (cut) a small bronze bust representing a satyr with a 
wreath of large leaves. The head is turned upward and toward the left, the 
tension of the muscles producing an expression of grief or pain, such as is 
frequent in works of Alexandrian art. The eyes were no doubt originally 


of glass paste. 


NEPI. — Inscribed Cippus. — In Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 184, G. Gatti pub- 
lishes, from a marble cippus found near Nepi, the inscription LZ. Julius | L. 


Tuli mercatoris | lib, Antigonus. 


MONTERRUBIANO.— A Roman Villa.— At Monterrubiano, in 
Picenum, have been discovered a mosaic floor, portions of walls, and other 
fragments of a villa of the Roman period. (G. GABRIELLI, Not. Scavi, 1898, 
237.) 

ORVIETO.— Etruscan Walls and Other Remains. — Riccardo Man- 
cini announces from Orvieto the discovery, near the centre of the town, of a 
piece of tufa wall, in the late Etruscan style. Near it were found frag- 
ments of large terra-cotta amphorae and of bucchero vases; also a piece of 
painted terra-cotta wall decoration. A short distance away other terra-cotta 
fragments appeared, of the same Etruscan style, but showing a strong Greek 
influence. Mancini thinks that these remains indicate a temple or sanctu- 
ary of the second or third century B.c. in this locality. In the same part 
of the town has been found a well with traces of walls in the style of the 
tombs of the necropolis. — (Rim. Mitth. 1898, p. 192.) 


PIANSANO.— Travertine Urn with Etruscan Inscription. — In 
Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 183, G. Pellegrini publishes an Etruscan inscription on 
an urn seen in 1897 near Piansano. The inscription reads, Larth: ples- 
nas | larisae. It is only the third Etruscan inscription known from this 
locality. (Cf. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, p. 248.) 


PITIGLIANO.— Vases and Inscriptions.— Forty-seven vases have 
been found, the greater number coming from tombs discovered in the 
vicinity. They represent different periods from the Villanova period to the 
sixth century B.c. The most noticeable are : 

(1) Spheroidal vase with long, tapering neck, flaring mouth, and funnel- 
shaped foot. It has two handles: one short and horizontal, the other euri- 
ously formed of four upright parts terminating in a little cup. The vase is 
decorated on neck and body with raised ribs. 

(2) A erater without foot, with broad mouth. There are four flat han- 
dles, which are decorated at each end with three great studs like nail-heads. 
From the handles must have hung rings of terra-cotta. It is an imitation 
of a metal vase with studded handles. 

(3) A broken oenochoe with foot. Some pieces of the body, of the 
mouth, and of the two-ribbed handles are lacking. On the shoulder a 


circle of rays with the point downward is scratched. On the body are two 
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curious, rude horses, one of which is bridled and held by a man, only the 
upper part of whose body is visible. 

(4) Vase in form of a Villanova ossuary, wanting two handles and with 
the mouth broken, of yellowish-red clay and covered with zones of red and 
reddish-brown, between which are decorations in the shape of groups of 
vertical and zig-zag lines, lattice-work, and round leaves with long stems. 
(Cf. a similar vase in Fouilles de Vulei, tav. 1, n. 4.) 

(5) Fragment of a black-figured attic dish (fazza) of the kind called 
“ad oechioni.” On the inside are the body of a spotted animal, and the 
inscription : Avxos kaAos. On the outside is represented a fight between two 
armed warriors. <A third man, naked, has fallen behind the combatants. 
As to the « Lieblingsinsehrift ” Avxos, it is to be noticed that this is the 
first time that it appears on a black-figured vase. 

Hitherto but one Latin inseription had been found in this neighborhood. 
Two more have been recently discovered. One, on a stone found in an old 
building, reads: 

D. M. | D. Furio restituto | ITT vir pro aedile | quaestori vulcen | tano 


Furius pplatus Patri prentissimo 


Che second inscription is on a tombstone, on the upper part of which are 
sculptured a flower, and two doves drinking from a vase, and the two letters 
d. W. (Diis manibus.) At each side of the stone is a vase, with long 
leaves in place of handles. 

rhe inseription is: 

L. Densius E Exsinu | sposuit coiur Val | eria brin cum ... | O filios vosivi 
be | ne merenti qui vi | vitan ........ 


1 
(G. Peviecrinti, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 50-58; 6 figs.) 


Gold Stater of Philip Il.—In Not. Scar, 1898, pp. 140-141, G. F. 
Gamurrini deseribes a stater found at Pitigliano: Head of Apollo, laure- 
ate, to right R) chariot moving toward the right, with charioteer; below 
IAIN NOY. In the exergue a trident (leap, Hist. Num. p. 196, fig. 157). 


Italy, shows that the coins of 


his coin, with others found elsewhere in 
Macedon were the standard of value in Italy in the third and second centu- 
ries B.c., a facet which is further attested by Plautus, Varro, and Livy. (Cf. 
Rene lec. Lincei, 1898, p. 224.) 


PITIGLIANO-FARNESE. — Excavations. — It had been hoped that 
traces of the Fanum Voltumniae would be found in the region of Voltone, 


but exeavations at the Chiusa del Tempio show that the building was neither 


Roman nor Etruscan, but was in all probability a Christian edifice. ‘Two 
tombs found, the one built into the wall, the other close to the wall, appear 
to be Christian. During the exeavations many skeletons were found which 


mav be those of the men who died in the battle of October 25, 1643, between 
the troops of the Barberini and the Tusean troops. Roman tombs have 


been found at Rimpantone and Fontanile di Valderico. (GQ. PELLEGRINI, 


Vot. Seavi, 1898, pp. 58-63; 2 figs.) 
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SARZANA. — Discoveries at the Site of the Ancient Luni. — Exca- 
vations at the end of 1897 near the ruins of the ancient church of S. Marco 
brought to light some walls, a piece of lead pipe once belonging to a foun- 
tain, some terra-cotta vases, mostly fragmentary, and fragments of archi- 
tecture. ‘These last are late works with Christian ornamentation. The 
inscriptions, fourteen in number, are late and fragmentary. ‘They are pub- 
lished and the exeavations are described by ¢ Podesta, Vot. Scavi, 1598, 
pp. 179-185. (Cf. Rend Ace. Lincei, 1398, p. 248.) 


SOVANA. — Etruscan and Latin Inscriptions. — In the collection of 
R. Mancinelli at Pitigliano are the contents of some tombs found at Sovana 
in 1895. Among these are four inscribed terra-cottas. On the handle of an 
\retine askes is the Etrusean word atranes, on a Roman lamp the inserip- 
tion VIBIAN, ou a fragment of a large plate three Etruscan characters, and 
on an Etrusco-Campanian cup two Etruscan letters. These inscriptions are 
published by G. Pellegrini, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 134. 


SPONGANO. — Vases. — In the possession of Mgr. G. Bacile at Spon- 
gano (Provincia di Lecce) is a large black-figured amphora (form 48, Furtw.). 
The pictures on the back and front are (1) a warrior bearing over his 
shoulder another dead or fainting warrior and accompanied by a woman, 
and (2) that scene of the Cyenus myth in which Ares, about to attack the 
slayer of his son, is opposed by Athena, and Zeus interposes, armed with the 
thunderbolt. The artist apparently knew the story or a cyclus of pictures, 
from which he chose one scene. <A very large and beautiful bronze vase, 
with handles ending in swans’ heads, in perfect preservation, is in the same 
possession. (ENGELMANN, February meeting Berlin Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. 
Anz. 1898, T, pp- 0-52; 4 cuts.) 


TERAMO.— Remains of Roman Buildings. — In investigating the 
church of S. Anna dei Pompetti, the ancient cathedral of Teramo, F. Savini 
found remains of Roman buildings, which he deseribes in .Vot. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 137-140 (eut). The remains consist of walls, parts of simple mosaic 
floors, and channels for carrying off water, similar to those found in 1896 at 
Bene Vagienna in Liguria (Not. Scari, 1897, p. 445). Some tombs, appar- 
ently of Byzantine times, were also found. Small objects discovered were 
a fragment of a terra-cotta antefix, a lamp, a piece of a bronze blade, a 
fragment of a vase, and a coin of Gordianus of a.p. 241. (Cf. Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1898, pp. 225 f.) 


VETULONIA. — City Walls and Tombs. — I. Falchi reports in Not. 
Scavi, 1898, pp. 81-112 (20 figs.), the progress of excavations in the city and 
the cemetery during 1895-96-97. Old walls, aqueducts, tombs, coins, frag- 


glass, and amber, coins and household imple- 


ments of statues, pottery, 
ments have been found, as well as a vast number of human bones. Many 
of these objects show the effects of fire. Among the objects especially 
described are: (1) A fine bronze club 1.09 m. high, undoubtedly belonging 


to a colossal statue of Hercules. It represents a huge staff, in imitation of 
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a juniper, with knots suggesting budding branches. At the top and in the 
middle are evidences of its having been fastened to the pedestal. (2) In 
the cemetery, two earrings of silver with scarabs and hieroglyphics of white 
paste. (3, 4,5, 7) A horse’s hoof in bronze with marks of junction with a 
pedestal, a female head, a female torso, and a male head with horns. The 
Poggio alla Guardia was explored in 1897, and the region was found to be 
literally covered with tombs. Many objects were found and are minutely 
described. Cuts are given: of a figure in bronze, of a tumbler resting back- 
wards on hands and feet, with a ring for hanging on the upper side, of a 
curious shoe of buechero ornamented with circles on the straps, of two 
bronze fibulae, and of several odd, doll-like figures. 

New Discoveries in the Necropolis.— In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 141- 
163 (27 tigs.), I. Falehi describes his excavations at Vetulonia from April 30 
to May 15, 1898. At a place called Acquastrini a tomb was excavated 
which is called the tomb of the lictor, because in it was found an object like 
a double-headed axe with rods bound about the handle. Over the tomb 
were found numerous fragments of bronze adorned with linear patterns and 
the like, evidently from a chariot or wagon which had been offered at the 
tomb. Within the tomb were, among other things, seven gold fibulae, two 
bracelets, two gold spirals, a gold hairpin, and a necklace of gold beads. 
The fibulae are especially interesting, being adorned with rows of winged 
sphinxes and with conventional patterns. The head of one of the fibulae is 
formed by a beautifully wrought sphinx. The hairpin is also ornamented 
with fantastic animals, some of which appear to be winged dogs. These 
objects of gold were apparently not the property of the person buried in the 
tomb, who was evidently a man, but were deposited as offerings. The tomb 
had evidently been opened at some earlier time. At the Poggio di Belve- 
dere two small chamber tombs and eighteen tombe a pozzetto were excavated, 
The objects found in them were of little interest, consisting of fragments of 
vases, small bronzes, and the like. The objects found at Vetulonia are 


deposited in the museum at Florence. 


DISCOVERIES IN NORTHERN ITALY. — FE. Brizio, in Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 226-256 (8 figs.), announces the following discoveries in northern 
Italy: (1) At Castelfranco nell’ Emilia, near Modena, in a terra-cotta vessel, 
forty-five pieces of copper of various weight, quadrilateral or wedge-shaped, 
some stamped with a branch in relief on one or both sides. Similar pieces 
have been found before in this region. They are not money, but pieces of 
copper for casting, and probably go back to the so-called Etruscan period of 
Certosa and Marzabotto. (2) On the estate of Luigi Brizzi at Castelfranco, 
the marble head of a laughing satyr, and a small bronze dise on which is 
well represented the front part of a horse, the legs in relief. (3) On the estate 
of G. B. Foresti at Quaderna, the ancient Claterna, near Bologna, a beauti- 


ful piece of mosaic pavement, well preserved. The room, of which this is 


the floor, consists of two parts: one has an elaborate geometrical pattern 
with a double meander border, the other is simple white mosaic; between 
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them is an elaborate strip representing foliage, fruit, and birds in various 
colors—a work of remarkable delicacy, one of the finest pieces of poly- 
chrome mosaic of the Roman period. It probably belongs to the first 


century of the empire. 


BOLOGNA.— Mosaic Pavement.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 135-137, 
E. Brizio publishes a mosaic of geometrical pattern (cut), found in the 
court of the Palazzo Comunale at Bologna. It belonged originally to a 
private house. (Cf. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, p. 223.) 


SAN PIETRO AL NATISONE. —Pre-Roman Bronzes.—In Not. 
Scavi, 1898, p. 133, A. Zorsi describes some bronze bracelets and fibulae 
found at San Pietro al Natisone, in the province of Venetia. 


RIMINI.— Roman Tombs.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 137, C. Tonini 
records the discovery of tombs of Roman date near the village of Gaiofana, 
in one of which were a gold chain, a clay lamp, and some nails. (Cf. Rend. 


Acc. Lincei, 1898, p. 223.) 


AOSTA. — A tomb of Roman date, lamps, and coins have been found near 
the porta principalis dextera. The largest lamps bear the name CERIALIS 
On one of the small lamps is the stamp O.C.C. The coins range from 27-12 
B.c. and from 70-270 a.p. These discoveries point to the existence of a 
Roman cemetery extending under the wall toward the south, and add 
slightly to the information concerning the old Roman colony of Augusta 
Praetoria. (A. TARAMELLI, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 45-47.) 


MONCALIERI.— Tombs of Roman Date.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 178-179, E. Ferrero describes four tombs excavated at Moncalieri in 
Liguria. Besides skeletons, these tombs contained vases of terra-cotta, 
both red and black, and some other objects, but nothing of exceptional 
interest. (Cf. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, p. 247.) 


BUSCA. — Bronze Coins. — Fifty-one Roman bronze coins were found 
at Busca, near Dronero, in the Alpes Maritimae. Almost all are of large 
size. Some are much worn. They date from Trajan to Philippus. (E. Frer- 


RERO, Not. Scavi, 1898, p- 177; ef. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, p. 247.) 


CANDIOLO.— Roman Necropolis.—S. Ricci, in Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 225-226, reports the discovery of a Roman necropolis at Candiolo, near 
Turin. From the character of the bronzes, etc., found in the tombs, he 
assigns it to the second half of the second century after Christ. 


GRADO. — Inscriptions. — In the Jahre shefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 
1898, Beiblatt, pp. 83-88, H. Majonica gives a list of previously known in- 
scriptions contained in a manuscript written by a priest, P. M. Corbatto, in 
1862, now belonging to the mayor of Grado, Giovanni Corbatto. Besides 
inscriptions, the manuscript, entitled ‘ Notizie sulla isola e citta di Grado,’ 
treats of local history, of the cathedral mosaic, and of the sarcophagi found 
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at Grado in 1860. A cut represents a slab from a sarcophagus with the 
inscription D(iis) M(anibus) Aur(elius) Sossius v(exillarius) l(egionis) 
F(laviae) v(ivus) f(ecit) s(ihi) et Jul(io) Valent(i). At each side stands 
a soldier with a standard. 


ALMESE.— Roman Tombs.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 129-133, E. 
Ferrero describes the contents of eight tombs of Roman times excavated 
in July, 1897, at Almese, near the border of Italy and Switzerland. The 
objects found are vases of terra-cotta and glass, some bronze coins and 
medals of imperial times, and some utensils of bronze and iron. 


CATANIA. —A Siculan Village. — Remains of an early Siculan vil- 
lage near Barriera are described by P. Orsi in Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 222-223. 
Objects of the first and second Siculan periods are found so intermingled as 
to show that no sharp dividing line between these periods can be drawn. 
A secondary result of this discovery is the proof that the Sicani cannot have 
fled from this region to escape from the volcanic action of Mt. Etna (Diod. 
Sic. V. 6). 


SPADAFORA.— Ancient Furnace.— At Spadafora, near Messina, 
has been discovered an ancient furnace well constructed of brick, with an 
ingenious arrangement of flues. From the nature of the brick-work and the 
fact that a Mamertine coin was found inside, it appears that the furnace 
dates from the Mamertine period. (A. Satnas, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 258.) 


SELINUS. — Terra-cotta Stamps.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 224, 
A. Salinas briefly describes forty-five stamped terra-cottas from Selinus, 
similar to those found in temple C (Not. Scavi, 1883, p. 287, pls. vii-xv.) 
They are now in the museum at Palermo. 

Excavations.— Temple D has been cleared and part of the ancient 
road north of temple D. At the so-called Propilei on the Gaggera, the 
excavations of last year have been completed, and it has been proved that 
there is a real temenos, closed on the south by a marble wall, on the west by 
a great bastion, and approached from the east by the Propylaea. There are 
within a temple of singular form, houses for priests and guardians, altars, 
one of which is 16 m. long, a well, and water conduits. The ruins are well 
preserved. More than five thousand terra-cotta statuettes have been found, 
vases with dedicatory graffiti, thirty-two archaic coins of Selinus, and 
objects of glass, ivory, and silver. (A. Saxttnas, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 


258-260; 1 fig.) 


PIETRAPOSTA.— Primitive Dwellings and Tombs. — In Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 220 f., V. di Cieco records the existence of remains of primitive 
dwellings and of ancient tombs. Some clay vases, ancient coins, and 


various bronze ornaments and utensils have been found. 


CASTELMEZZANO. — Primitive Dwellings and Tombs. — In Not. 
Scavi, 1898, p. 221, V. di Cicco records the existence of remains at and 


| 
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near Castelmezzano similar to those of Pietraposta. In one tomb were 
personal ornaments of bronze consisting of necklaces with pendants. (Cf. 
Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, pp. 249 f.) 


SEULO, SARDINIA.—A Military Diploma.— A new Roman mili- 
tary diploma has been discovered at Seulo in Sardinia. It consists of a 
bronze plate, which was once employed for an honorary inscription, of 
which there only remains in large letters 


C:-AES 
TRIB: MIL 
PRAEF:C 


The inscription of the diploma, which is written in the direction of the 
longer side, is as follows : 

A(nte) d(iem) ITT idus Maias Severo et Pompeiano co(n)s(ulibus). Ex 
gregale C(aio) Tarcutio Tarsaliae fil(io) Hospitali Caralis ex Sard(inia). 
Descript(um) et recognit(um) ex tabula a(en)ea, qu(a)e fixa est Rom(a)e in 
muro post templ(um) divi Aug(usti) ad Minervam. 


The exterior shows the following names of witnesses : 

L. Pulli Marcionis, L. Publici, Luperci, M. Iuni Pii, Ti. Claudi Cassanari, 
Ti. Claudi Epinici, L. Pulli Benigni, Ti. Pulli Dativi. 

The diploma refers to a soldier of one of the praetorian fleets, and dates 
March 13, 173. (F. Nissarp1, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 41.) 


ASUNI. — Bronze Statuette.— While working in a vineyard, a 
laborer found a bronze statuette representing the goddess Isis suckling 
Horus. It is 0.11 m. high. (F. Vivanet, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 128.) 


TURRIS LIBISONIS. — Inscriptions. — BIONIS. — Bronze Seal. 
—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 260-262, V. Dessi gives ten inscriptions, more or 
less complete, found in the necropolis of Turris Libisonis, in Sardinia, and 
mentions the discovery at Bionis of a bronze seal with raised letters, reading 
from right to left, in two lines, Veneris Ob|sequentis. 


TERRANOVA-FAUSANIA. — Discoveries of Antiques in the 
Region of the Ancient Olbia.—(1) A basin of stone, oval in form, 
6.50 m. long, has been discovered. It contained many pieces of pottery 
and clay tubes of different dimensions, and the bottom of a glass vase 
with the letters A. S. The basin evidently belonged to a brick structure, 
remains of which are not far distant. 

(2) On an estate near Terranova eight tombs were brought to light, con- 
taining the remains of human skeletons with no grave furniture. Two 
other tombs had been found about 100 m. away, and the inference is that 
an extensive cemetery existed on this estate. Quantities of coins and glass 
and pottery fragments are often found here. But the most remarkable 
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thing is the discovery of the foundation of a structure 39 m. x 26 m. and 
nearly oval in form, in the shape of an amphitheatre. There is a tradition 
that a bronze statue of a woman was found on this estate early in the 
century. 

In an adjacent garden and vineyard fragments of walls, tombs, coins, 
and utensils have been unearthed. (P. Tampont, Not. Scavi, 1898, 


pp- 79-80.) 


A NEW CONTORNIATE. — In R. Jtal. Num. 1898, fase. 1, Fr. 
Gnecchi publishes a new contorniate of Hadrian, which he has acquired 
from the Boyne collection: obv. HADRIANVS AVGVSTVS. Head 
laureate r. Rey. cos. III. Equity with scales and sceptre. Hitherto 
only four varieties of Hadrian-contorniates were known. 


SPAIN 


THE MUSEUM AT SEVILLE AND THE RUINS OF ITALICA, 
—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 1-13, G. Bonsor gives notes on the 
Museum of Seville and the ruins of the neighboring Roman town of 
Italica. The museum is in the old convent of la Merced. Besides many 
objects of greater or less interest of various dates from Roman times to the 
seventeenth century, the museum contains a statue of Nerva, a statue of 
Trajan, four torsos, one of which is a colossal Hercules, an Apollo, and a 
Diana, all from Italica. There are also mentioned a series of inscriptions 
(all published in the Corpus), an inscribed well-curb, several large Co- 
rinthian capitals, and the architrave of a building, supposed to be the 
theatre of Italica, some mosaics from Italica, a lead coffin of the time of the 
Visigoths, some fine amphorae (tinajas) and cistern curbs (brocates) with 
enamel ornament of the time of the Moors, some remains of wall-paintings, 
and other modern objects. Nine cuts represent some of the sculptures. A 
plan shows the site of Italica, and pl. i represents the fine amphitheatre 
of that place. The city was apparently destroyed by the Normans and 
Berbers of the ninth century, at which time it was called Talyata. 

Latin Inscriptions in Spain. —- At a meeting of the Société Nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, December 1, 1897, there were presented the 
results of the epigraphic studies of Professor Pierre Paris in Spain. The 
inscriptions treated were: Three epitaphs, from a columbarium of the freed- 
men of the gens Labicia, now at the museum in Murcia; a dedicatory 
inscription to the nymphs of Capera, on an altar of stone (cf. C.J.L. II, p. 
100), Nymphis sacrum ..... V. C., now in the Archaeological Museum in 
Madrid; also a number of interesting graffiti and marks of the potters on 
vessels of Saguntine ware now in the museum of Tarragona. (B. M. Soc. 


orn 


Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. —389.) 
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PARIS. — Latin Inscriptions in the Louvre.— At a meeting of the 
Soc. Ant. Fr., June 23, 1897, Michon spoke of seven inscriptions from the 
Courajod collection, now in the Louvre. All are funerary, and at least four 
are on slabs from loculi. ‘The only one not contained in C./.L. Vol. VI, reads : 


P. RVBRIVS: POHVS 
DECVRIO- ET 
RVBRIAE- AMMAE. 
(B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 281-284.) 


ELLIANT.— Bronze Statuette of Pan.—In 1897 a peasant found a 
bronze statuette of Pan at Elliant, near Quimper. The height is 0.17 m.; 
the breadth at the shoulders, 0.045 m. The figure is upright. The legs 
are those of a goat, and goat’s horns rise from the head. The right arm is 
wanting. This figure was found in a region which shows many traces of 
Roman occupation. A cut of the bronze is published in a letter from A. de 
la Granciére, R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, p. 136. 

MARTRES-TOLOSANE.— A Roman Villa.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1897, p. 673, Dieulafoy reports the discovery of a large Roman villa at 
Martres-Tolosane, about sixty kilometres above Toulouse. Among the 
objects discovered some belong to the time of Augustus, more to the second, 
third, and fourth centuries after Christ. Among them are many broken 


inscriptions. 

MIRABEL.— A Roman Milestone.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 
50-55, Ph. Pouzet publishes a milestone from Mirabel in the department of 
the Ardéche. The inscription reads: 

IMP -CAESARE 
T-AELIO:HADR: 
ANTONINO 

AVG: PIO 
TRIG: POT 
VIl- COS: 
- 

The date is 145 after Christ. The road upon which this stone was set up 
was not the well-known road from Alba (Aps) to Nemausus (Nimes), but 
another running further north. Other traces of this road have been found. 

NEVERS. — Statues from Piraeus.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 
166-168, pls. iii and iv, S. Reinach publishes two statues from Piraeus, 
now in the museum at Nevers. The first is a torso of a nude youth, of 
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good workmanship, showing the influence of Praxiteles. Perhaps Eros is 
the person represented. The second is a draped male figure of rather poor 
workmanship. It represents a young man with a band about his head and 
a number of other bands hung over his shoulders. In his hand he holds 
an alabastron. A similar figure, but lacking the head, was published by 
J. Ziehen, Athen. Mitth. 1894, p. 137, and explained as an epistates at the 
games about to distribute the prizes. As this figure has a band about the 
head, it seems that the person represented is perhaps a victor. The figure 
can hardly be later than the second century B.c. 


SENS. — Ancient Mosaic. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 16 f., is 
a letter from Mr. Arcelin, president of the Historical and Archaeological 
Society of Chalon-sur-Sadne, describing a mosaic found at Sens and acquired 
by the society. A chariot race in a cireus is represented. The four chari- 
oteers are named Priscianus, Communis, Baleario, and Peculiaris. The rest 
of the pavement consists of geometrical ornaments, with the exception of a 
large panel with figures, which is unfortunately almost entirely destroyed. 
The colors of the mosaic are white, yellow, red, and black. It is laid in 
poor cement. Above the mosaic several skeletons were found and four 
imperial medals of the fourth century after Christ, as well as a few small 
bronze objects. Two mosaics of similar style were found in the same local- 
ity in 1840 and 1852. 


SWITZERLAND 


BADEN.— An Ancient Hospital.— A very interesting and pleasing 
discovery is announced from Baden, near Zurich. The learned have been 
discussing for ages whether anything in the way of hospitals were known to 
the ancients —it is not to be said that they have been disputing, for there 
was not material enough hitherto to support a lively argument. One might 
read the whole volume of Greek and Roman literature, carefully too, with- 
out noticing one passage that might be interpreted as an allusion to a hospi- 
tal. The works of Hippocrates could not fail to speak of them surely, if 
any existed; but nothing is there beyond a reference to the notes of “ cases ” 
observed in the Temple of Aesculapius. So it is generally assumed that 
there were no hospitals in those days; the Asclepia were “baths” with 
massage treatment. Scholars who hold to the other opinion can adduce 
only hints in its favor. But now we hear that one has actually been dis- 
covered at Baden, containing “fourteen rooms, supplied with many kinds 
of medical, pharmaceutical, and surgical apparatus, probes, tubes, pincers, 
cauterizing instruments, and even a collection of safety-pins for bandaging 
”— but these things are familiar. “There are also medicine spoons 


in bone and silver, measuring vessels, jars, and pots for ointment, some still 


wounds 


containing traces of the ointment used.” The latest date of the coins found 


appears to be the reign of Hadrian. Probably it was a military hospital, for 
this was the station of the VII and VIII Legions. But the find is certainly 
not less interesting on that account, for the army medical service of Rome 
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and Greece is one of the deepest mysteries of archaeology. Caesar refers 
only once to his regimental surgeons— is there a single distinct allusion 
elsewhere? We hail with puzzled gratitude the casual remark of Xenophon 
that the Spartans sent their doctors to the rear when a fight impended — 
but we look vainly for more information from him or anybody else. (Lon- 
don Standard, quoted in Public Opinion, July 21, 1898.) 


WINDISH. — Roman Inscription. — An interesting “find” was made 
at Windisch (the Roman Vindonissa), in Canton Aargau, on the morning 
of March 22. In digging a trench for a new watercourse, the workmen 
came upon the broken fragments of a Roman inscribed stone. When 
placed together, the following letters were distinctly legible 

Th CLAVDIO. CA...RE. AVG. GERM 

iMP. OM TRPO...t4 COS U1. P. 

Te G. AVG PROPR 


The length of the inscription is 180 cem., the height 84cm., and the thick- 
ness of the stone 24cm. Professor H. Hagen, of Berne, in a letter to the 
Basler Nachrichten, observes that the inscription belongs to the year 53 a.p. 
The first two lines contain the name and titles of the Emperor Claudius: 


“ Tiberio Claudio Caesare. Augusto. Germanico. Imperatore XII. [i.e. 

the year 53 after Christ] Pontifice Maximo. Tribunitiae Postestatis VIII. 
Consule IIT. Patre Patriae.” 
The third line, he conceives, inserts the name of the Imperial legate in 
Germania Superior, Pomponius Secundus, and his title “Leg. Aug. et Pro- 
praetor.” In the fourth line there are possibly the names of an earlier 
Imperial legate. In the fifth line the twenty-first legion was named, which 
is known to have been stationed in Vindonissa. This legate of the Emperor 
Claudius is named in two inscriptions previously found in Windisch: one 
in 1842 (see Mommsen, ‘Inscript. Rom. Helvet.,’ No. 248), the other found 
in Altenburg, near Windisch. (Athen. April 2, 1898.) 


GERMANY 


WORK OF THE GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
IN 1897.— Of the publications carried on or assisted by the Institute, Die 
Alterthiimer von Hierapolis, by von Humann and others, was issued, also the 
first part of the third volume of Robert’s Antike Sarcophage; and great 
progress was made on others, including the final number of Iwanoff’s 
Architectonische Studien, on the Baths of Caracalla, Kekulé von Stradonitz’s 
Aniike Terracotten, Kérte’s Etruskische Urnen, and the Attische Grabreliefs of 


the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 
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The Roman branch held its usual courses at Rome and at Pompeii, and 
one for gymnasium teachers in the autumn. A catalogue of the library is 
begun. 

The Athenian branch omitted the spring journeys, but held the usual 
meetings and lectures at Athens; and the excavation of the west end of the 
Acropolis and the work on the vases of the Acropolis were continued. A 
small excavation was made at the theatre of Pleuron. The library received 
by bequest the books and photographic collection of Achilleus Postolakas, 
of Athens. (Arch. Anz. 1898, II, pp. 107-110.) 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN SOUTHERN GERMANY.— At a 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute (English) July 6, 1898, Professor 
Bunnell Lewis read a paper on Roman antiquities in South Germany, in 
which he noticed the following remains: (1) A mosaic at Rottweil, in the 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, where the principal figure is Orpheus. He is 
represented, as usual, seated, playing the lyre, and wearing the Phrygian 
cap; but the expression of his countenance is remarkable: he looks upwards 
to heaven as if inspired by the Deity. (2) An inscription at Constance, 
which was formerly at Winterthur, in Switzerland. It belongs to the period 
of Diocletian, and, though only a fragment, is useful for deciphering inscrip- 
tions still more imperfect. The date is a.p. 294. (3) Badenweiler, in the 
grand duchy of Baden. The Roman baths here are the best preserved in 
Germany. They consist of two equal parts, each containing two large and 
some smaller apartments, and separated by a thick middle wall. It was 
formerly supposed that the division was made between the military and the 
civilians; but as no objects have been found belonging to the former class, 
it is now generally agreed that this division had reference to the two sexes. 
No halls are to be seen, as at Pompeii; on the other hand, enough remains 
of the foundations and walls to enable us to trace the ground plan distinctly. 
(4) The Roman boundary wall in Germany, which has been much dis- 
cussed, is now being explored with great care, under the auspices of the 
Reichs-Limes-Commission, by various local savants, who are producing a 
series of monographs upon the forts (castella). Many important discoveries 
have been made. One of the most interesting is a Mithras relief at Oster- 
burken, which ranks first of its class for size, for Mithraiec legends, mysteri- 
ous deities, and the union of Persian, Greek, and Chaldaean elements. 
(Athen. July 16, 1898.) Most of these discoveries have already been men- 
tioned in this Journal. 


ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES AT 
DRESDEN IN 1896.— A. Sculpture.—(1) From Amorgos, an image 
of a seated goddess, in a shrine of Ionic architecture, possibly the Mother 
of the Gods; to be compared with a seated female statue from Branchidae 
and with similar shrines from Massilia. (2) A life-size marble mask of the 
Parthenos, in Roman style, with inlaid eyes of finer marble. Yellowish-brown 
remains of a substance with which the flesh surface was treated have been 


analyzed, showing a composition of wax and clay. (3) Narcissus head, 
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with hands folded on top of the head, from a statue of the type of the 
Génie du repos éternel of the Louvre, possibly a work of Hadrian’s time 
from a Praxitelean original. (4) Small head of Heracles in the service of 
Omphale, of a quite new type and of very fine Greek workmanship; pan- 
cratiast’s ears, fringed kerchief, and downcast look. (5-12) Greco-Egyptian 
mummy masks and busts, a representative selection, from a fine portrait of 
a high official with gilded face, of the first century B.c., to a conventional 
woman's head of the time of the Antonines, and a man’s bust with long 
breast-piece and folded hands. Some have inlaid eyes of glass or covered 
with glass plates; eyelashes, brows, ete., are painted; the hair arrangements 
are Greek, Egyptian, and Roman; the nationalities include an Ethiopian. 
With them is a wooden mummy plate of Hierax of Panopolis, son of 
Thmisio, possibly a brother of the Hierax Chaeremon whose plate is in 
Berlin. The masks of this kind come from Gebel Tunah, the burial place 
of Hermupolis magna, and are found scattered in the sand. (G. Trev, 
Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 52-59; 15 cuts.) 

B. Terra-Cottas.— (1) Half-length figure of a woman, in severe style 
of Athenian art of the fifth century. Like a relief mask, but closed behind 
and at the bottom. Only the white ground of the painting remains; from 
Laurium. (2) Boy wearing only a cap, riding a goose. Poor work, de- 
signed in the severe style. (3) Seated goddess, with footstool and broad- 
backed chair, holding out a round object in both hands. Severe style, hasty 
work. (4) Girl standing, enveloped in a mantle and bending her head 
toward a basket of fruit which she holds in both hands. Fine head; from 
Tanagra. (5) Especially beautiful figure of a girl seated on a rock, 
wrapped in a full mantle. Resembles Tanagra figurines. (6) Another 
standing girl, wrapped in mantle. Fine head. (7) Boy and girl embrac- 
ing. (8-10) Three hovering Erotes, from Tanagra, with mantle variously 
arranged. (11) Tipsy old woman hugging her wine bottle. Resembles a 
statue at Munich. (12) Female mask, with expression similar to the fore- 
going. (14) Eros as a youth, leaning on a herm. Tall, pointed wings 
attached to the arm from shoulder to elbow. Possibly from Asia Minor. 
(15) Relief imitating a metal mirror case. (16-17) Insects with holes for 
inserting bronze legs. (19) Several fragments of “Campana” reliefs. 

C. Bronzes.— (20) Mirror attached to an octagonal foot, for standing. 
(21) Folding mirror with woman’s bust in relief. Similar to Coll. Sabur. 
pl. 149. (22) Hemispherical cup on high foot. (23) Jug with high handle 
and no foot. (24) Smail amphora with lion’s claws at the bottom of the 
handle. (25) Sieve with handle. (26) Fibula of “ geometric” style, with 
engraved tongue plate. 27-28) Others with the hoop divided into two 
and four sections. In one a ring hangs on the tongue. 

D. Gems and Gold. — (30-38) “Island” gems of various forms. The 
designs include a demon with human legs, ending in serpents above; fore 
parts of horses, perhaps winged, and a bull with a row of dots over his back. 
(40) Round stone with winged (?) centaur. (41) Stalking lion in style 


of fifth century. (47) Small gold plaque with winged ibex; Greek work 
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under Oriental influence. (48) Gold medallion of Aphrodite riding on a 
goat. Some of the beads of the chain to which it was attached are shaped 
like curling waves. (P. Herrmann, Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 60-68; 8 cuts.) 

E. Vases. — Fine vases of coarse-grained (Parian) marble. One of them, 
a flask-shaped vase with very small opening, may be a sort of atomizer for 
sprinkling a dead body. <A pyxis and a vase on a tall stem have painted 
decoration, birds and floral ornaments, the latter very naturalistic for the 
fifth century, the supposed date. 

Fifteen black-figured vases, chiefly from Italy. A Corinthian crater, with 
Bacchie figures dancing in pairs, has names by the figures, AION, MYPI, 
FAPIS, SIMA, and probably TTOPIS, which throw light on similar names 
elsewhere. A“ Tyrrhenian ” amphora has on one side the contest of Heracles 
and Nessus over Deianeira (seven figures) and on the other three fleeing 
centaurs. A small lecythus shows a combat between a warrior in a chariot 
and an unmounted foe, with correct perspective and foreshortening. <A 
covered Etruscan amphora, in imitation of Athenian work, has Etruscan 
descriptions giving perhaps the names of the persons represented, and show- 
ing forms used only in southern Etruria and Campania. 

Five cylices of severe red-figured style. One has the inscriptions zpo- 
[oaylopevw and matd[txo]s, which belong to the circle of Epictetus and 
occur together on two other vases. Another is known, both by details of 
the painting (a boy on a horse) and by the inscription, Av[x]o[s xaAds 
vaixt, to be the work of Onesimus. 

Twelve small black-varnished vases of various shapes, with pressed decora- 
tion, from Galaxidi. Of the same ware is a sepulchral vessel, said to be 
from the Piraeus, in the form of a maiden lying on her death couch. 

Fragment of a terra-cotta relief on a slightly curved surface. An archaic- 
looking warrior, with Boeotian shield and thigh-armor, defends a fallen com- 
rade. 

A Clazomenae sarcophagus, from Smyrna, decorated partly in red-figured 
technique. Only one other such piece is known. (P. HerrMAnNN, Arch. 
Anz. 1898, II, pp. 129-159; 11 cuts.) 


THE COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES IN WEST GERMANY. 

The museums have received the usual variety of small objects, coins, 
seulpture, inscriptions and architectural fragments found in the country in 
graves and on inhabited sites of prehistoric, Roman, and later times, as well 
as some works of art from Greece, Cyprus, Egypt, ete. 

A treasure of some seventeen thousand coins, buried in an earthen jug, 
was tound at Niederregenten and is now at \efz. The coins are of the third 
century and were buried between 286 and 293 a.p. 

At Stuttgart is a new form of the group of Jupiter and the Giants, in 
which a giant is supporting the fore parts of the horses of the biga. These 


groups probably represent a native god Romanized. 


Excavations at Constance give further evidence of Roman occupation ; 
and at Frankfort the Roman settlement on the cathedral island is found 
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to have lasted almost, if not quite, until the right bank of the Rhine was 
given up. 

At Mannheim the new arrangement of the collection is finished, and a 
new catalogue has appeared at Darmstadt. 

A part of the mediaeval city wall of Mainz, found near the Gauthor, was 
faced with Roman stones, among which were fragments of military and 
imperial inscriptions. Some singularly well-preserved wooden coffins were 
found in the neighborhood, and an almost perfect bronze helmet comes 
from the Rhine. 

West of the Roman palace of Trier were found baths of the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants, and beneath them the ruins of others, of the first century, 
which were burnt down. A three-sided block of limestone from a large 
monument, with mythological reliefs, is of excellent workmanship and com- 
pares well with the best of the Neumagen sculptures. 

In Cologne a group of Hercules and the lion, a grave monument, was 
found at the Severin-wall. (H. Leuner, Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 66-78; 
7 cuts.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Archaeological Discoveries. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 116-124, 
J. Keiffer gives a description, with bibliography, of the archaeological dis- 
coveries in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg from 1845 to 1897. The ancient 
remains include Roman roads and camps, Roman altars, statues and inscrip- 
tions, Roman and Gallo-Roman tombs, Gallo-Frankish tombs, and various 
Roman antiquities, including coins, and four mosaics found at Bous. 


ENGLAND 


ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS.— At a meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, April 21, 1898, Sir John Evans gave a detailed account of a large 
hoard of Roman Imperial silver coins recently found. It consisted of 3169 
pieces, denarii and argentei antoniniani, covering a period of about one hun- 
dred and sixty years from Nero to Severus Alexander. The later coins were 
in fine condition, especially the argentei, which, though rarely found in 
England, were present in considerable number. The writer drew attention 
to several varieties of types hitherto not known, and to some which were 
unpublished. (Athen. April 30, 1898.) 


BRITISH MUSEUM.— A White Phiale. — One of the most interesting 
of the acquisitions made of late years by the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum is a white phiale, or patera, of about the 
size and shape of a saucer, on which is painted in the finest Greek manner 
of the early fifth century B.c. a Gigantomachia, almost as remarkable for its 
novelty in a mythological sense as for the beauty of the drawing. The boss, 
or omphalus, in the centre of the phiale is covered with a face of the Gorgon, 


very conventional in the drawing, and noticeable also as having earrings. 
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Round this boss, in the manner of a frieze, is the Gigantomachia. In the 
central group Zeus engages in combat a triple-bodied giant ending in three 
serpents, the heads of which threaten the god. The eagle of Zeus seizes one 
of these serpents, as in the frieze of Pergamon in Berlin. The three giants 
hurl stones and are armed with thunderbolts and clubs, while Zeus advances 
on them with thunderbolt and spear in one hand and a huge rock raised 
in the other, reminding us of the figure of Poseidon hurling the island of 
Nisyros, such as we see it on archaic vases. On the new phiale Poseidon 
also appears; but the whole of the upper part of his figure has been de- 
stroyed. What is very interesting about him is that he is attended by two 
seals, which are shown half out of the sea and in the act of attacking the 
foremost of the two giants to whom Poseidon is opposed. In the Odyssey 
(IV, 436 and 447) seals are mentioned as attending a being of the ocean; 
but what is particularly interesting is that in Carrey’s drawing of the now 
missing central group of the west pediment of the Parthenon is shown a 
creature which is now proved to be a seal, as had occasionally been supposed. 
In the anonymous drawing of the west pediment two seals are introduced. 
The two giants to whom Poseidon is opposed are of the ordinary type of 
armed men. The same is the case with the two giants opposed to Athene. 
It is unfortunate that the figure of Athene has been much injured. Yet 
enough remains to show that her serpent had acted as an auxiliary in the 
fight, darting its head forward and seizing in its mouth the spear of the 
giant before it can reach the goddess. We have thus in this small phiale a 
pendant to the fine series of reliefs representing a Gigantomachia which 
were found two or three years ago at Delphi. There also we see the lions 
which draw the car of Cybele assisting her in the fight by seizing hold of a 
giant. It does not appear in the existing records of fresco painting in the 
great age of Greece that this subject had been chosen. Yet it can hardly 
be doubted that the new vase is to be traced back to some fresco painter of 
distinction. The vase is said to have been found at Eretria; but the shape 
and the exceeding fineness of the fabric are so much like the cylices by the 
painter Sotades, found in Athens some years ago, that the new acquisition 
may fairly be regarded as Athenian, even though the technique differs in 
important respects from the work of Sotades. The drawing is considerably 


older, and is full of charming conventionalisms. (Athen. March 5, 1898.) 


OXFORD. — Ashmolean Museum, 1897.— Among the additions to 
the collections are the following: From El Kab, in Egypt, stone vases and 
numerous small objects from the first four dynasties, including a signet 
cylinder of ‘King Kara, of the second (c. 4400 B.c.). Articles from Petrie’s 
excavations at Deshasheh, a skeleton with amulets, in a wooden coffin, of 
the fifth dynasty, beads and precious stones from the twelfth. A group 
of Syrian and Cyprian vases, dated by an eighteenth dynasty vessel found 
with them. A marble portrait-head from Amorgos, of pre-Mycenaean time. 
A series of monuments showing the development of the bust, in Italy, from 


the fustum, portrait on the ash-urn. A bronze relief of a hunter of the 
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seventh century, from the Dictaean Cave in Crete. The Fortnum collection 
of eight hundred and twenty-five rings and gems in historical sequence from 
earliest Egyptian to the present time. (From A. J. Evans’s Report, Arch. 
Anz. 1898, II, pp. 142-143.) 


SOUTHWARK. — Roman and Mediaeval Antiquities.— At a meet- 
ing of the British Archaeological Association, April 6, Mr. Way exhibited 
an interesting collection of antiquities recently discovered, consisting of a 
Romano-British vase, quite perfect and in fine condition, a food vessel, an 
urn, several small glass bottles, and the bones of the forearm of a young 
female, together with a finger-ring and several bronze armlets, which still 
encircled the bones at the time of discovery. These were all found in South- 
wark, as were also the following articles: an iron seal of the thirteenth 
century, made for some private owner for sealing the conveyance of his land, 
and two curious examples of the toys made in the shape of a cock which 
superseded the inhuman use of the living bird in the Shrovetide sport of 
cock-throwing. Mr. Way also exhibited a British bead and a bone spear- 
head found in Thames Street. (Athen. April 16, 1898.) 


BLANDFORD. — Excavations at Hod Camp. — At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (English), May 6, 1898, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
read a paper ‘On the Excavations made in Hod Camp, near Blandford, in 
1897.’ This fortress of Hod Hill forms one of a series of strongholds on the 
river Stour to guard the country to the east from attack from the direction 
of the low-lying valley of Blackmore. Hod Hill stands on the edge of a 
precipitous chalk cliff on the eastern bank of the Stour, at a height of over 
four hundred feet above the sea. It consists of a series of three ramparts 
and two fosses on every side excepting the west, facing the river, which 
itself forms the second fosse. It is roughly rectangular in form, with rounded 
angles. There is also an inner camp, in the northeast angle of the Hod 
Camp, known locally as Lydsbury Rings, and this is fortified entirely on a 
different principle from that of the outer. Professor Boyd Dawkins assigned 
this inner camp to the work of the Roman engineer, whereas the outer 
stronghold belongs to the time immediately before the Roman conquest, or, 
in other words, to a late period in the prehistoric Iron Age. The interior 
of both fortresses contained unmistakable traces of occupation in cireular 
pits, and, in the outer fortress, in circular enclosures. The pits in the outer 
fortress, sunk from 3 to 6 feet in the chalk, are the bases of old habitations 
more or less filled with refuse, and had flat bottoms. The refuse belongs to 
two different periods —that at the base to the prehistoric Iron Age — and 
contained rough and coarse pottery with bones of domestic animals. The 
weights of the loom pointed in the direction of weaving. In some were 
fragments of human bones, and in one a perfect skeleton was discovered, 
proving that the body had been interred resting on its side in a crouching 
posture, a mode of burial prevalent in Britain from the Neolithic Age. In 
the upper stratum unmistakable proof of Roman influence was to be seen in 
the fragments of Roman pottery, including Samian ware, iron fibulae, and 
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oyster-shells. The exploration of the pits within the Roman fortress revealed 
the date of this occupation. Roman remains of various kinds were met 
with. Among the coins were one of Augustus struck in the reign of Tiberius 
and one of Caligula. With the exception of one coin of Trajan, the whole 
series belong to an early period in the Roman conquest or immediately 
before. It may, therefore, be inferred that the military occupation was not 
continued far into the second century after Christ. (Athen. May 14, 18938.) 


CIRENCESTER. — Roman Basilica. — In the Reliquary and Illustrated 
Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 212-216, is an account of Roman remains at Ciren- 
cester. Most important is a great basilica, a plan of which is given. The 
discovery is due to Mr. Wilfrid Cripps. 


HAYLING. — Roman Remains. — At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), April 6, 1898, Mr. Talfourd Ely read a paper on the 
antiquities of Hayling. After discussing the history of the place and its 
mediaeval buildings, little of which now remains, he said that in “the Town- 
cil Field,” not far from North Hayling Church, are the foundations of a 
large building, near which much pottery has been found, and also coins 
ranging from a middle brass of Augustus to a British imitation of a coin of 
Postumus. During an experimental excavation of this site, Mr. Ely dis- 
covered, in a trench 21 feet long, over fifty tesserae, which had obviously 
formed part of a mosaic pavement. This established the Roman origin of 
the remains. The paper was illustrated by the above-mentioned coins, 
several sketches, photographs, and specimens of pottery from the site in 
question. (Athen. April 23, 1898.) 


SILCHESTER. — Excavations in 1897.— The excavations at Sil- 
chester in 1897 went on from the 5d of May, with the usual interval during 
the harvest, to the 4th of November. An area of about five acres was 
excavated, and included two insulae (XVII and XVIII). The northern 
margin of Insula XVII is filled with the foundations of two large houses of 
the courtyard type. One of them apparently replaced an earlier structure, 
part of which was incorporated in the new work. South of the houses was 
a large area destitute of pits or buildings. The southern part of the insula 
contained the remains of a house of the corridor type of early date, portions 
of apparently two other houses of the same type, and two detached struc- 
tures warmed by hypocausts and furnished with external furnaces, perhaps 
for boilers, of which no examples had hitherto been met with at Silchester. 
Near one of these was a well, at the bottom of which was a wooden tub in 
an exceptional state of preservation. It measures over 6 feet in height, and, 
save for one rotten stave, which has had to be renewed, is quite complete ; 


it will be sent to the Reading Museum. 

In Insula XVIII, like XVII, the northern fringe is entirely covered with 
the foundations of buildings. These belonged to one house of unusual size 
and plan, and perhaps two other houses. The large house is distinguished 
by an apsidal chamber on the west side, and has attached to it a large court- 
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yard and other appendages. The plan of one of the other houses is most 
complicated, owing to three different sets of foundations being superposed. 
The remainder of the insula is unusually free from buildings, and even 
rubbish pits. Towards the south gate, however, are the foundations of a 
corridor house with an attached enclosure containing six circular rubble 
bases. In a well near this building were discovered two more tubs, one 
above the other. The uppermost had partly decayed away, but its lower 
half was fairly perfect, as was the other tub beneath it. Both have been 
successfully raised and preserved. The perfect tub is of the same large 
size as that found in Insula XVII. The architectural fragments discovered 
in 1897 were few in number. The finds in bronze, iron, and bone were of 
the usual character. The pottery includes a number of perfect vessels of 
different kinds. One of these, a jar of gray ware with painted black bands, 
is of unusual size, being nearly 2 feet high and 22 inches in diameter. The 
Committee propose during the current year to excavate the two insulae south 
of Insulae XV and XVI (excavated in 1896). With them must also be in- 
cluded the ground to the south of them, a triangular piece almost as large 
as a third insula. (Athen. May 28, 1898.) 

A Roman House. — At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute (Eng- 
lish), June 1, 1898, Mr. Fox and Mr. F. Davis gave a description of a dwell- 
ing-house only recently uncovered during the excavations on the site of the 
old Roman city of Silchester. This was one of the largest houses which 
have yet been discovered. It was of the courtyard type. One of the rooms 
contained a fragment of a fine mosaic pavement. As the work was now in 
progress, more discoveries were still expected, not only in this house, but 
also in some half-dozen acres still to be explored this year. (Athen. June 
11, 1898.) 


AFRICA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN NORTH AFRICA.— The French authorities 
have in preparation a new map of Carthage, scale 1 : 5000, which will super- 
sede those now in use. 

In Douimés, near Carthage, more than one thousand Punic graves of the 
seventh and sixth centuries have been studied. The first number of the new 
Bibliothtque d’archéologie africaine is devoted to twelve rudely sculptured 
stelae, found near Tunis, which illustrate the Hellenized Punic mythology. 
In the sanctuary of Baal, near Dougga, an open space with adjoining chapel 
(see Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques, 1896), were found votive 
stelae which show the influence of Greco-Roman ideas on the worship of 
Baal. The primitive symbols, sun, moon, etc., were anthropomorphized. 

In Roman archaeology, the Villa of the Laberii gives us a complete plan 
of a Roman-African house, which is almost identical with the Tunisian 
palace of to-day. The central feature, around which the private rooms are 
grouped, is not an atrium, but a large peristyle. Several rooms with im- 
pluvia occur in the building, but no real atrium. Vitruvius gives this 
grouping of the house about a peristyle as the characteristic of the villa 
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suburbana. Certain houses at Pompeii, formed by connecting several atria 
with their respective sets of adjoining rooms, mark an intermediate step 
between this and the Roman city house. 

A thorough study of the ancient water-system of Tunis has shown that 
water for a large population was supplied by cisterns and wells, but that no 
extensive irrigation was provided for agriculture. In the rainy season, the 
rivers and mountain streams were turned off into canals, watering successive 
terraces and filling reservoirs and cisterns, so that every drop was saved. 
Crops were even grown in the sediment deposited in pools where the water 
stood for a time before draining off to a lower level. In the cities, water 
was carried in pipes to the public fountains, but not into private houses. 
There were filtering basins for drinking water. A reproduction of the 
Roman water-works would not alone make the country again habitable, for 
the forests which produced the rain supply are gone. 

The chief riches of the Musée du Bardo (Musée Alaoui), near Tunis, are 
the mosaic floors, which, beside their artistic value, give much information 
about ancient houses, landed estates, hunting life, nautical matters, ete. 
The Procession of Neptune, the Virgil, and the Departure of Aeneas from 
Dido, all from Sousse (Hadrumetum), are here. In sculpture the museum 
is of less interest than that of Cherchel, but it has some stelae from the 
Temple of Baal at Thignica which show a strong similarity between Punic 
and early Christian schemes of decoration, e.g. animals standing symmetri- 
cally on the two sides of a tree, urn, or other object. 

At Tigzirt, in Algeria, a remarkable Christian basilica has been found, in 
a style transitional between the Roman and the Romanesque, and showing 
various unique details. (A. ScnHuLTEN, Arch. Anz. 1898, II, pp. 112-120; 


3 cuts; 1 supplement.) 


TUNISIA. — Latin Inscriptions. — At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. 
July 7, 1897, P. Gauckler presented four inscriptions. The first, from Ain- 
Madjouba, is a dedication to Neptune, originally inscribed upon a fountain. 
The second, also from Madjouba, is on a fragment of the frieze of some 
important building, and is a fragment of a dedication to the emperor 
Commodus. The third is from Thala. It is a dedication to the emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian, dated in 288 or 289 a.p. The fourth, also from 
Thala, is a fragment of a dedication of apparently the same date. This 
seems to be the period of the greatest prosperity of Thala. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1897, pp- 300-305.) 


CARTHAGE. — Punic Necropolis.—In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898. 
pp- 96-99, A.-L. Delattre gives a brief account of his discoveries at Carthage. 
He has excavated some twenty shafts and opened forty tombs. These are 
similar to the tombs of the necropolis of Bordj-Djedid, and exactly repro- 
duce the tombs at Sidon. In the tombs were found small objects of terra- 
cotta, bronze, and iron, and three small gold rings. Four terra-cottas are 


described. The first represents a man on horseback, the second a draped 
female flute-player, the third the upper part of a goddess, the fourth a 


AU 

q 
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person half reclining on a ram. The three last-mentioned pieces appear to 
be Greek work. They show many remains of color applied to a sort of white 
engobe. The tombs furnished few inscriptions, but in the soil above them 
the longest Punic inscription yet found at Carthage came to light. It isa 
dedication to Ashtoreth and Tanit of Lebanon of new sanctuaries and all 
they contain, and gives a list of various objects contained in the sanctuaries, 
a date, and a list of magistrates. (Cf. ibid. p. 100; Athen. March 5 and 
19, 1898.) 

Further Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 210-216 (pl.), 
is a letter from Father Delattre describing further excavations. The 
exploration of the new Punic cemetery has brought to light many things 
of interest. Among them are: A marble sarcophagus, with cover, adorned 
with paintings, personal ornaments of gold and silver, a fine necklace of 
glass pastes of different colors, scarabs, heads of Egyptian style, ornamented 
with human faces, which once formed a necklace, and a series of remark- 
able terra-cotta figurines. One of these represents a decrepit old woman 
with a child on her knee, another represents a seated goddess with mantle 
rounding about the bust like a disc, and with stephané adorned in Cyprian 
or Cyrenaic style; a third represents a woman, with the body of a Canopus. 
Fragments of Roman architecture and sculpture were found, among them 
the head belonging to a statue of Aesculapius in the museum at Carthage, 
and a statuette of Telesphorus which originally formed a group with the 
same statue. A summary of this letter, by Héron de Villefosse, is on p. 208 


of the same publication. 


KSAR-BOU-FETHA.— Latin Inscription.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 275-278, is a note by Paul Gauckler on an inscription from Ksar- 
bou-Fetha, near Maktar. It is a dedication to Q. Cassius Agrianus 
Aelianus, giving his cursus honorum from the position of sevir turbarum 
deducendarum to that of consul. He was curator of the colonies Mactaris 
and Zama Regia, which was probably not far from Maktar. The inscrip- 
tion appears to belong to the first half of the third century after Christ. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK.— Egyptian Antiquities.— Word has just been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the New York State Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund that a division of the finds made at Denderah by Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie in the course of his explorations during the last winter, 
has been made by the London committee. The finds were first divided into 
two parts in proportion to the amounts contributed to the resources of the 
fund by England and America, and then the American portion was divided 
into four parts for distribution in Boston, New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia, with a number of objects thrown in for Detroit, where a branch of 
the fund is in course of organization. Unfortunately the Cairo Museum has 
first claim upon all finds made in Egypt, so that the best objects do not leave 
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the country. Nevertheless a considerable number of fine curios are ob- 
tained, which are distributed as already indicated. As is to be expected, the 
management being in English hands, the British Museum comes in for 
first choice of the objects brought home, and America has to take what is 
assigned toit. But in justice it is to be added that the basis of distribution 
has been changed this year, and New York has received more iiberal treat- 
ment than ever before. 

The meeting of the committee on distribution of finds was held July 28, 
in London. With regard to the same, James S. Cotton, Secretary of the 
fund, writes as follows: “The objects brought back by Professor Petrie 
from Denderah admitted of subdivision without breaking up sets that 
ought to be kept together. First of all we divided them roughly into two 
halves, corresponding to the proportion of total English and American 
subscriptions. The American half was then roughly subdivided into four 
equal parts, for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, with some- 
thing thrown in for Detroit, in consideration of the new branch in course of 
being founded there. In regard to specific objects, we had regard partly to 
the character of the several museums and partly to the class of objects that 
were sent to them last year. For example, we selected for Chicago in- 
scribed objects for Professor Breasted’s class of Egyptology, and for New 
York the only statue found this year, similar to those sent last year to the 
other three American cities. It is a statue or statuette of Prince Adu I, of 
the time of the sixth dynasty. We also allotted to New York a series of five 
slabs from the tomb of Prince Merra, of about the same date, with the frag- 
ments of a long sculptured cornice belonging to the tomb; and a beautiful 
bronze libation vase, with a spout like a kettle, probably of the twentieth 
dynasty, which I personally regarded as one of the gems of the collection; 
and a number of minor and miscellaneous objects. I have no hesitation in 
saying that New York got considerably more than any place in England 
except the British Museum, which deservedly has the first choice as regards 
quality. I venture to think that you will not be disappointed when you 
see what you have got, which will probably not be for a couple of months 
yet.” 

Heretofore New York has been represented on the books of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund only through the Boston office of the fund. But in April 
and May of the present year a New York State branch was organized, with 
headquarters at the office of the Secretary, at the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in this city. This branch has been officially recog- 
nized as the local representative of the fund, and through it information 
may be obtained as to the fund and its operations. The officers of the local 
branch, elected in May last, are: Spencer Trask, President; Andrew Mills, 
Treasurer; the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, D.D., Secretary ; and the Very Rev. 
E. A. Hoffman, D.D., Dean of the General Theological Seminary; Charles 
Dudley Warner, and Caryl Coleman, additional members of the executive 
committee. Though the branch has only been organized a short time, its 


progress has been quite satisfactory, and the acquisitions for the local 
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support. (New York Evening Post, August 16, 1898.) 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
TURKEY 


the Greek and Greek-Slavic communions. 


CYPRUS 


patterns being such as are familiar in Byzantine work. 


THRACE 


few existing mosaics not intended to form part of a wall. 


Glyceria. 


‘ 


museums obtained through its exertions, and as a result of its activity, will 
be a lasting evidence of its usefulness and an effective motive for its 


A New Journal.— Pére Louis Petit, superior of the Augustinians of 
the Assumption, at Constantinople, has recently started in that city a 
monthly journal, Les Echos d’Orient, which is to be devoted to the history, 
literature, law, archaeology, and bibliography of the orthodox churches of 


Byzantine Jewellery in Cyprus.—In the Reliquary and Illustrated 
Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 109-112 (six figs.), J. L. Myres describes and par- 
tially publishes a collection of Byzantine jewellery found in 1883 near 
Kerynia, on the north coast of Cyprus, and now in the museum at Nico- 
sia. The objects are a necklace, a pair of earrings, a pair of bracelets, 
and two rings. All are of gold. Some of the chasing is very fine, the 


The Cathedral of Heraclea.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
1898, I, Beiblatt, pp. 3-28 (11 figs.), E. Kalinka and J. Strzygowski describe 
the cathedral of Heraclea, the modern Eregli and ancient Greek Perinthus, 
on the Sea of Marmora. The walls of the church are for the most part still 
standing, but the roof is gone. The lower part of the walls, which is par- 
tially hidden by rubbish, is built of stone; the upper part, of brick. 
church had a large central dome and a semicircular apse at the east-southeast 
end. Considerable remains of frescoes still exist. The building belongs to 
a time not far from 1000 a.p., perhaps a little earlier. The paintings are in 
part of later date. Many inscriptions accompany the paintings. Two Greek 
inscriptions, of Roman date, are built into the church (Dumont-Homolle, 
Melanges, p. 369, No. 69; Mordtmann, in Arch.-Ep. Mitth. VIII, pp. 215 ff.; 
C.I.G. 2022; Dumont-Homolle, Mclanges, p. 388, No. 74.¢). In the church 
of St. George are several objects from the old church. The richly carved 
iconostasis dates from 1725. Inserted in it is a mosaic picture, one of the 


The 


It represents 
the Virgin and Child. The Virgin is characterized in an inscription as 
Hodigitria. In this church is the metrical inscription previously published 
by Mordtmann, Arch.-Ep. Mitth. VUI, pp. 226 ff., relating to the martyr 
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AUSTRIA 


CILLI. — Mosaic Inscriptions.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1598, 1, Beiblatt, pp. 29-36 (1 fig.; 11 facsimiles), G. Schén publishes 
a number of Latin mosaic inscriptions from the floor of the early Christian 
basilica at Cilli, not far from Graz. A few other inscriptions, not connected 
with the basilica, are described. The mosaic inscriptions in the floor of the 
basilica contain the names of those who made (i.e. gave) the mosaic floor, 
and the number of feet presented by each. 


ITALY 


ROME.— A Christian Cemetery in a Roman Villa. — In the Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 73-81 (5 figs.), Leader Scott describes 
the tomb of St. Urban, near the fourth milestone of the Appian Way. The 
tomb originally held eight bodies, six of which were found. The structure 
stood at the entrance to a villa belonging to the Marmenia family. Extensive 
remains of the villa have been found. Pagan and Christian relics appear 
together. This article appears to be derived from a treatise by Lugari pub- 
lished in Rome in 1882. 

Some Ivories of the Stroganoff Collection. — The opening article of 
L’ Arte, the successor of the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, is by F. Hermanin, 
on ‘Some Ivories of the Stroganoff Collection.’ Here are published (1) a 
tablet from the cathedral chair of Maximianus at Ravenna, on which are 
sculptured the Incredulity of Salome and the Entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem; (2) a Syriac ivory of the sixth century, sculptured apparently by the 
author of the Avorio delle cinque parti in the museum at Ravenna; (3) a 
Carlovingian ivory of the ninth century; (4) an Italian ivory of the twelfth 
century, representing the Nativity, and the Adoration of the Magi; and 
(5) a twelfth-century Byzantine ivory of Christ, and (6) a twelfth-century 
Byzantine representation of the Madonna and Child. (Z’ Arte, 1898, pp. 1-11.) 

Photographs of Early Christian and Mediaeval Ivories. — Dr. Hans 
Graeven of the German Archaeological Institute, Rome, solicits subscribers 
for a series of photographs of Early Christian and Mediaeval Ivories. The 
collection will consist of photographs of ivories now in England, Italy, France, 
Germany, and Russia, and will be divided into six series of 60 to 80 photo- 
graphs each. The photographs will be 13 em. x 18 em. in size and will be 
sold for 30 to 36 marks per series. Some Graeco-Roman Ivories will be 


photographed also and will be sold separately. 


PISA. — The Civic Museum. — Though the facts are not mentioned by 
any of the numerous Guides to Pisa, the Pinacoteca founded by Napoleon I 
has been closed since 1893, and the Civic Museum has been opened to the 
public in what was once the Convent of San Francesco. Excepting the 
Campo Santo, no other building in Pisa received such important pictorial 
adornment as this convent. Vasari mentions among the various artists who 
worked there Taddeo Gaddi, Taddeo Bartoli, and Spinello Aretino. No 
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work of the latter remains to-day. The museum is under the direction of 
Supino, inspector of the Bargello Museum in Florence, and contains collec- 
tions of manuscripts, coins, vestments, sculptures of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and about two hundred paintings earlier than the sixteenth 
century, some of them particularly interesting, as being by some of the 
early masters, examples of whose works are rarely seen. Among these 
paintings is a portrait of Dante, attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli. 

Signor Supino has done a great service to the cause of art by collecting in 
the museum all the pieces which remain of the celebrated pulpit by Giovanni 
Pisano, erected in the Duomo in 1303-1311, and almost entirely destroyed 
by the fire of 1596. (R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 133-139.) 


RAVELLO. — The Campanile. — An effort is being made to preserve 
the fine mediaeval belfry tower of the cathedral at Ravello above Amalfi, 
which has been condemned as unsafe. No rebuilding of the tower is con- 
templated, but it is estimated that about 300/. is required to prevent the old 
tower being a source of danger and to reopen its original windows, several 
of which have been blocked up during the last two centuries. The Italian 
Government will contribute in proportion to the sum which can be raised 
by voluntary contribution; but Ravello, as all who have visited it must 
know, is so poor a place that no money can be raised on the spot beyond 
a small sum collected by the local clergy. Contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. Reid, Palazzo de Rufoli, Ravello, or to C. C. Lacaita, Esq., Selham, 
Petworth. (Letter to the Athen. April 16, 1898.) 


RIGNANO FLAMINIO.— Church Frescoes. — The little church of 
SS. Abbondio ed Abbondanzio at Rignano Flaminio near Rome is an in- 
edited monument, important for its paintings. The frescoes of the triumphal 
arch date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and represent the earliest 
transition from mosaic to fresco painting. In subject and style these frescoes 
may be compared with the mosaics of the triumphal arch of Santa Prassede, 
Rome. (D. Tumrati, L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 12-14.) 


MILAN.—S. Sepolcro. — The restoration of S. Sepolcro is being pushed 
forward with rapidity. The barock doorway has been removed and the 
facade is assuming, under the direction of Professor J. Moretti, its original 
eleventh-century appearance. (Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1898, pp. 126-130.) 


TURIN. — Architectural Casts. — In the exhibition now open at Turin 
there is a large and splendid collection of architectural casts — capitals, 
doorways, bas-reliefs, etc., mostly mediaeval — from the province of Bari; 
revealing such a richness and beauty in the ancient art of Apulia as must 
astonish nearly all who see the exhibit. The casts were made at a cost of 
100,000 lire, and, as the moulds were not preserved, this collection must 
remain absolutely unique. It is to be hoped that it will be permanently 
housed at Turin. A large division appropriated to sacred art has a retro- 
spective show of paintings, sculptures, and objects of ecclesiastical art of all 
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sorts. There is also a collection of photographs of mediaeval churches in 
Piedmont, general views and details, complete beyond anything to be seen 
elsewhere. (N. Y. Evening Post, August 3, 1898.) 


FRANCE 


THE PIOT PRIZES. — The Académie des Inscriptions, which dispenses 
the Piot foundation, assigned for 1897: 2500 franes to M. Bertaux to continue 
his labors in Italy on the arts of Italy and Sicily; 500 franes to M. Letaille 
to study and photograph Christian Sarecophagi in Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Spain; and 3000 franes to M. Gabriel Millet to pursue at Mistra and Mt. 
Athos his studies in Byzantine painting. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 582- 
583.) 

PARIS.— Congress of Learned Societies. — The annual congress of 
the “Sociétés Savantes ” opened this year on the 12th of April, under the 
presidency of M. Alexandre Bertrand, assisted by M. Raoul de Saint-Arro- 
man representing the minister of public instruction. M. Gaston Le Breton 
read a very curious paper on two most rare and precious tapestries in the 
museum of Rouen, and there were a number of other interesting papers on 
a great variety of subjects. (2. Art Chret. 1898, p. 262.) 

Recent Acquisitions of Manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale. — During the years 1896 and 1897 the Bibliotheque Nationale received 
581 manuscripts, of which 75 are Latin and the remainder French. Among 
the latter is the autograph manuscript of the works of Lamartine and a 
collection of manuscripts relating to the history of Metz and Lorraine. 
These are catalogued by H. Omont in Bibl. Ec. Chartes, 1898, pp. 81-135. 

Bequest to the Cabinet des Médailles.— M. Jules Rouyer has be- 
queathed to the Cabinet des Médailles his collection of French historical 
jetons, comprising 4888 pieces dating from the thirteenth century to the 
present. (R. Num. 1898, p. 132; C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 101.) 


ABBEVILLE. — Restoration of St. Vulfran.— At Abbeville, the 
church of St. Vulfran is being thoroughly restored. This church, built 
in 1488, is in the flamboyant Gothic style, in the period of its transition to 
the Renaissance. (RR. Art Chret. 1898, p. 259.) 

BOURGES. — Archaeological Meeting.— The “Société Francaise 
d’Archéologie” held its sixty-fifth session this year at Bourges, in the 
beginning of July. (R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 263.) 


CAMBRAI.— Local History.— The archbishop of Cambrai is the 
author of a most interesting plan for the discovery and preservation of the 
full history of his diocese. Every priest in the diocese is provided with a 
programme of inquiry, enumerating all the different subjects for research, 
and is charged with following out this programme in his parish. Three 
years are allowed for the completion of this work, when each parish history 
will be published separately, and then all of them published together as a 
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history of the diocese. The archbishop’s excellent example has been 
already followed by Mgr. de Launoy for Aire, and by Mgr. Fuzet for 
Beauvais. Also in Belgium, Mgr. Goossens has set on foot a very similar 
scheme for Malines. (&. Art Chret. 1898, p. 257.) 


LYONS.— An Agate Seal in the Museum.—In the Museum of 
Lyons is an agate seal dating probably from the second half of the tenth 
century. It presents the figure of a saint enthroned, not unlike the figure of 
the ivory seal representing S. Serveis of Maestricht (cf. L’Art, 1877, p. 166). 
Such engraved seals of the early middle ages are rare. (BABELON, in Bull. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 259-263.) 


ROUEN. — Care of Churches. — The restoration of the cathedral, long 
very necessary, has at last been decided upon, the city to provide 10,000 
franes a year for ten years to this end. 

The church of St. Laurent is to become national property, the city of 
Rouen being charged with carrying out the necessary improvements. (R. 
Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 179-180.) 


STE. CROIX-EN-FOREZ.—Discovery of French Mediaeval 
Mural Paintings. —So little remains of French painting of the middle 
ages that the announcement of a recent discovery of frescoes in the ancient 
Carthusian chapel of Ste. Croix-en-Forez is the source of much interest. 
By the removal of a coat of whitewash, four paintings have been brought to 
light, representing scenes relating to the death of Thibaut de Vassalieu, 
archdeacon of Lyons and Cambrai, who died July 4, 1327. 

Messrs. Favareq & Vachez are preparing an important publication with 
reference to these fine paintings. (R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 258.) 


SOUVIGNY. — Restoration of the Church. — The Abbey Church of 
Souvigny, where are the tombs of the first dukes of Bourbon, is to be 
restored. For the fifteenth century it was saved from the ruin which then 
menaced it by the money raised by the appeals of the celebrated Dom 
Chollet. (R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 259-260.) 


BELGIUM 
RESTORATIONS OF BUILDINGS. — It is a pleasure to note that 


the best Belgian architects appreciate the value of preserving, as far as 
possible, the original character of a building, while restoring it, thus 
showing a right understanding of the term “restoration.” 

The following are some of the buildings which are to be restored in this 
happy manner: the interior of the church of St. Rombant, at Malines, to 
be relieved of its whitewash, and otherwise put in good order; also at 
Malines, the Mont de Piété; at Bruges is begun the work of removing the 
various valueless constructions which hide the facade of the church of 
Notre Dame, and the restoration of the remarkable palace of Grunthuuse is 
to be completed, thanks to a new vote of funds from the Common Council ; 
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in Brabant, removing the whitewash in the chapel of St. Lambert; at Selle 
some interesting paintings have come to light, notably a representation of 
an angel, apparently of the thirteenth century; at Hérent work has been 
begun on the parish church; under the careful and intelligent supervision 
of the architect Langerock, the work on the exterior of St. Pierre de 
Louvain is advancing rapidly. ( R. <irt Chret. 1898, pp. 160-161.) 


GHENT. — The Leugemeete. — The architects charged with deciding 
the date of the Leugemeete at Ghent consider the chapel to be as early as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. They are agreed upon the authen- 
ticity of the frescoes, which authenticity was called into question by Van 
Malderghem of Brussels. (RR. Art Chret. 1898, p. 261.) 


ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS OF BUILDINGS. — In the eighteen years pre- 


ceding 1891, £10,000,000 were spent in England in the restoration of 
churches, and most of it was expended on churches, not in the cities, but in 
the country. 

Restorations are now going forward on the Abbey of St. Albans, Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the choir of the Abbey at Bourne, St. Mary-the-Quay, 
Harwich. (R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 233-254.) 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. — Purchase of Paintings.— The mural 
paintings, said to have been removed from St. Ambrogio’s at Milan, 
which we recently said would be sold on the 8th inst. by Messrs. Foster, 
fetched small prices, the lunette of the “ Ascension” producing 10 guineas, 
“Saints,” 15/., and its counterpart, 11/. 10s. These were bought for the 
South Kensington Museum, where they will certainly be welcome as illus- 
trating the style and technical processes employed on them. Mr. Aber- 
crombie purchased the “ Last Supper,” the most important of the collection, 
for 40 guineas. The nine examples were sold for 89/. 10s. The majority of 
the works were in bad condition, while some of them were improvable. 
(Athen. June 18, 1898.) 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. — It is proposed to replace the statue 
of St. Michael on the central tower of Canterbury Cathedral. The ancient 
statue, which gave this tower the name of “ Angel Tower,” was destroyed 
by the Puritans about 1500. (R. Art Chreét. 1898, p. 234.) 


HARWICH. — The Finding of Some Wall Paintings. — In restor- 
ing the church of All Saints at Dovercourt, Harwich, some ancient frescoes 
have been discovered which may, it is hoped, be saved. This church was 
given to the Abbey of Colne at the time of William the Conqueror. (2. 
Art Chret. 1898, p. 254.) 

The Ancient Church of Bosham.—In the Reliquary and Illustrated 
Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 82-90, H. Elrington describes the church of Bosham, 


which is represented on the Bayeux tapestry. The church is of Saxon, 
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Norman, Early English, and later work. Five illustrations accompany the 
article. 

The Church at Gressingham. — At a meeting of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, May 18, 1898, a paper by Mr. C. Hughes, on the parish 
of Gressingham, Lanes, was read. It is situated about 7 miles from the old 
county town of Lancaster, in a neighborhood rich in archaeological remains. 
In the belfry of the church of Claughton, close to the ancient hall of the 
same name, not far from Gressingham, is preserved the oldest dated bell 
known in England. The church of Gressingham is dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist, consists of nave, chancel, north aisle, and west tower, and is 
mainly of the Perpendicular style of architecture, although there are por- 
tions of the ancient Norman church existing —in particular, a fine south 
doorway of three arches recessed in the thickness of the wall. Over the 
door on the south side is a portion of a quaint old organ of diminutive size, 
which once did duty in the service of the church. There are many old 
houses and halls (most of which are now farmhouses) in the immediate 
neighborhood; and in the village of Gressingham, near the vicarage, is a 
cell, once the residence of a hermit, and still retaining its ancient windows. 
(Athen. May 28, 1898.) 

Sculptured Norman Tympana in Cornwall.—In the Reliquary and 
Illustrated Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 91-99, A. G. Langdon publishes and 
describes (4 figs.) sculptured Norman tympana from St. Michael Carhayes 
(Agnus Dei) and Perran Arworthal (Agnus Dei), a Norman doorway at 
Tremaine, and an Agnus Dei from the doorway of the church at St. Anthony- 
in-Meneage. A large number of Norman buildings must have existed in 
Cornwall. Four other tympana (an Agnus Dei and a Dragon at Egloskerry, 
an Agnus Dei at St. Thomas the Apostle, a Tree with Beast on each side 
at Treneglos) and many doors without tympana are mentioned. 


THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — The annual 
meeting of the Institute took place at Lancaster, July 19-26, 1898. The 
attendance was large. The members of the Institute visited the parish 
church of St. Mary, a structure almost entirely of early Perpendicular work, 
although a small amount of transition to Early English is left, and on 
July 18th a discovery was made at the west end of Decorated work (about 
1350) concealed within the thickness of the wall. The stalls are remarkably 
fine, probably of English workmanship. Several fragments of pre-Norman 
knot work are built into the south wall of the church, and some twelfth and 
thirteenth century incised coffin lids are worthy of notice. The adjacent 
castle of Lancaster was also visited. An excursion was made to Furness 
Abbey and the remains of the fortress on the isle of Fouldrey were visited. 
The manor house of Borwick Hall, a fine structure of the sixteenth century, 
and Leven’s Hall were inspected. A visit was made to Heysham where the 
Saxon work on the west end was carefully examined. In the churchyard is 
the celebrated hog-back stone with elaborate carvings which are considered 
to be a striking example of the Pagan and Christian overlap in the north 
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of England, one side being illustrative of the pagan sagas and the other of 
the story of Christ. The last day of the meeting, the priory church at 
Carthmel was visited. It was founded in 1188 by William Mareschal, Earl 
of Pembroke, and was a priory of Austin canons. The peculiar and quite 
unique arrangement of the central tower of the church excited much interest. 
The upper stage of the square tower is placed on a square diagonally to its 
base. The beautiful canopies over the altar are noteworthy, and are the 
best examples of post-Reformation woodwork which England possesses. 
They were given to the church in 1617. Other excursions were: to the 
church at Halton, where the tower is fourteenth-century work and where 
two pre-Norman sculptured crosses are preserved, one in the churchyard 
and the other in the church; to the village of Melling, where is a church of 
some interest with fragments of Saxon work now preserved in the vestry ; 
to Hornby, where the church of St. Margaret and the castle of Hornby were 
visited; and to the church of Mitton, where the chief points of interest are 
the chancel screen, the font cover, and several monuments. 

During the meetings several papers were read, including ‘The Relation 
between Archaeology, Chronology, and Land Oscillation in Post-Glacial 
Times,’ by Dr. Robert Munro; an address by Mr. Holme Nicholson; ‘ The 
History of Lancaster School,’ by Mr. A. F. Leach, and descriptions and dis- 
cussions of monuments visited, by different persons. (Athen. August 6 and 
13, 1898.) 


THE BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — The fifty- 
fifth congress of this Association commenced Thursday, July 14th, at Peter- 
borough. The dean of the cathedral gave a rapid sketch of the history 
of the buildings from the year 656, when the Saxon church was built by 
St. Pega, sister of St. Guthlac. Dr. Walker read a paper on Roman Peter- 
borough. On the fifteenth, the Saxon churches of Barnack, Whittering, 
and Wansford were visited, as was also Castor church, a fine example of 
Norman structure, rebuilt in the thirteenth century. On the sixteenth, the 
town of Stamford and Burleigh House were visited. At Stamford are 
several interesting churches. The history of Burleigh House was described 
in a paper by Dr. Gotch. On the eighteenth, a visit was made to Spalding, 
where a history and description of the church of St. Mary and St. Nicholas 
was given by Dr. Perry. The present church was erected in 1284. The 
church is a perfect example of the Early English style with later additions. 
A visit was also paid to Ayscough Fee Hall, built in 1420. Little now 
remains of the original building. The visitors next attended a meeting of 


the Archaeological Society, at which a paper was read by W. E. Forster, 
entitled ‘A Plea for the Preservation of the Old Memorial Court Rolls.’ 
On the return to Peterborough, the old tithe-barn and St. John’s church 
were visited. On the nineteenth, a visit was paid to Little Gidding, Con- 
nington church, and to Yaxley church. At Hatton a cross was inspected 
which was declared by Mr. Lynam to be early Norman. On the twentieth, 
the manor house of Woodcroft, a building of the thirteenth century, was 
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examined. At Helpston a fine fourteenth-century cross was noted. Maxey 
church and castle were visited as well as the Northborough castle and church, 
the latter being interesting, not only as exhibiting the styles of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, but also because in each case the 
building as originally planned was never completed. On the twenty-first, a 
visit to Fotheringay was made. Before reaching this place, Apethorpe Hall 
was visited. The oldest part of this is Tudor, and the present front of the 
house dates from 1603. Fotheringay church is an excellent specimen of late 
Perpendicular Gothic, containing nave, aisles, and tower. The church is in 
a terrible state of dilapidation. Of the old castle nothing remains except a 
mound (where the keep stood) and one great bastion by the riverside. 
The Association also visited Cotterstock, a handsome specimen of the 
Elizabethan manor house. Cotterstock church was described by the vicar. 
Warmington church is an excellent specimen of Early English, the western 
tower being especially beautiful. The west door is ornamented with dog- 
tooth and flowers. On the way to Peterborough, Orton Longueville was 
visited, and the church was described by the vicar. Some fine flint imple- 
ments and specimens of Roman pottery from Castor, the Roman Durobrivae, 
are to be seen at Orton. 

During the meetings papers were read, among them the following: by 
Dr. Walker on ‘Saxon Remains found in or near the City of Peterborough’; 
by Lord Melville on ‘Latham Hospital at Oundle and its Early Statutes’; 
by Rev. W. Macreth Noble on ‘The History of Little Gidding’; by 
E. Bradley Crowland on ‘ The Legend of St. Guthlae’; by Dr. Phené on 
‘The Commercial Importance of Peterborough in Pre-Roman Days’; by 
Mr. Poulter on ‘Bury Church and Biggin House, Hants’; by Dr. W. 
Degray Birch on ‘The History of Ramsey Abbey, illustrated by Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum.’ (Athen. July 30 and August 6, 1898.) 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES NEAR LUDLOW.—In Athen. 
August 13 and 20, 1898, is an account of the meetings of the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association at Ludlow, August 8-12. At Ludlow the castle, 
the church of St. Lawrence, Hosier’s Alms-houses, the Reader’s House, the 
Bull Inn, the Feather Hotel, the Museum, Barneby House, and the Broad 
Gate were visited. The castle is still in part Norman, with details worthy 
of careful study. The architectural details range from early Norman to 
late Perpendicular. The church of St. Lawrence is for the most part in the 
Perpendicular style, but the north aisle of the nave belongs to the Decorated 
period, and some remains of Norman and Early English work are to be 
found. At Staunton Lacy the Saxon church is interesting, though it was 
so much altered in the Early English and Decorated periods that its original 
plan cannot be determined. At Culmington is an Early English chureh. 
Delbury church is in part Saxon and has a Norman arch in the west wall of 
the tower. At Holgate is a Norman castle, now incorporated in a farm- 
house. Holgate church has a fine Norman doorway with interesting sculpt- 
ure. At Heath is an extremely perfect little Norman church, and the 
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church at Ashford Carbonel is also interesting, being in part Norman and 
Early English. Several other churches and castles of more or less impor- 


tance were visited by the Association. 


IRELAND 


CHURCH OF ST. DOULOUGH. — At a meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association, April 20, 1898, a paper by Mr. G. G. Irvine 
upon the very curious church and well of St. Doulough, county Dublin, was 
read. The church is situated about eight miles northeast of Dublin, not 
far from the battle-field of Clontarf. There is a very good plain granite 
cross of early type at the cross-roads leading to the church. The ground 
plan of the church is in two divisions, the easternmost being much the 
larger, vaulted and groined, but without ribs. In a recess formed by one of 
the windows in the south wall is a very curious staircase leading up to a 
long room, which runs the whole length of the building, forming an upper 
floor. The walls of the church are carried up, and make a square tower in 
the centre, with embattled parapet. The eastern portion of the ground floor 
is 14 feet 6 inches to the crown of the vault, but the western portion is in 
two heights, a priests’ chamber occupying the upper part, and rising into the 
long chamber above, where it forms a raised floor of four steps. There are 
several stairs leading to various parts of the building and to the tower, and 
the whole arrangement is quaint in the extreme. The church dates probably 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and is one of a very interesting 
type of buildings peculiar to Ireland. The well is situated to the northeast 
of the church, and is in character with it. There is also a curious under- 
ground chamber, roofed with a circular barrel vault, and approached by a 
very narrow flight of steps from the ground level. It was probably the 
baptistery.— Mr. J. C. Gould drew attention to an ancient cross, a holy 
well and baptistery together, with an interesting church, at the village of 
St. Cleer, in Cornwall, and mentioned that in the tower was suspended a 
ringers’ board bearing some quaint lines. (Athen. April 30, 1898.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


NEW NAMES OF ITALIAN ARTISTS. —In the Rassegna Biblio- 
grafica dell’ Arte Italiana, 1898, pp. 3-6, Signor Grigione publishes documents 
which give us the first mention of three Italian painters and one sculptor. 
The first document is dated July 24, 1428, and mentions Cristoforo di 
Faenza; the second, dated December 1, 1470, mentions Petruzio di Fiumana; 
the third, dated November 10, 1490, preserves the name of Giovanni Battista 
di Bologna, and the fourth, dated October 29, 1518, mentions Iacopo Filippo 


Zudoli, a sculptor of Faenza. 
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,PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED BY THE REGIA DEPUTA- 
ZIONE DI STORIA PATRIA. — At Urbino, the local branch of this 
society has decided to publish Raphael’s literary works. In Florence they 
are preparing some eight hundred letters written to Michelangelo, only 
some sixty of which have hitherto been published. In Venice they are 
about to undertake the publication of the papers of the Republic, beginning 
with those relating to matters of finance. The Republic having spent vast 
sums in matters of art, this publication promises to be of great interest. 
(R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 131, 132.) 


TWO PAINTINGS BY RAPHAEL.—F. de Amicis bought in 
Amsterdam, in 1897, a painting, which, on being cleaned, seems to him to be 
undoubtedly a work of Raphael, the Madonna del Pozzo, painted at Florence 
for Taddeo Taddei, in whose house Raphael lived from 1501-06. Below the 
feet of the Madonna, de Amicis has found the inscription Sanzius M.DIIII. 
Be it remembered that in the Uffizi there is a Madonna del Pozzo of 
Raphael. 

Some years ago, Giacomo Bertoldi bought in the house of a poor mason 
near Venice a Madonna and Child with St. John the Baptist and St. Elisabeth. 
It is a painting on wood, and from the initials discovered on it, is believed 
to be a Raphael. In a fold of the Virgin’s cloak are the initials R. V., which 
might stand for Raffaello Urbinate, the painter’s signature. On the back is 
inscribed in ink, R. S. Arc*, which would mean Raffaello Sanzio, Arcangelus, 
evidently written by some possessor of the painting. (22. Art Chret. 1898, 


p. 131.) 


MELOZZO DA FORLI.—A codicil to the will of the mother of 
Melozzo da Forli, dated May 9, 1489, shows that Melozzo, heretofore sup- 
posed to have been still at Forli, was already in Rome. The document is 
published in the first number of the Rassegna Bibliografica dell’ Arte Italiana, 
1898, 4-5. 


ROME. — Fra Bartolommeo. — Dr. Kristeller has found in the collec- 
tion of engravings of the Galleria Nazionale, in the Palazzo Corsini, studies 
by Fra Bartolommeo for the Circumcision on the left side of the diptych 
by him in the Uffizi Gallery. (Z’ Arte, 1898, p. 84.) 

Exhibition of Engraved Portraits in the Palazzo Corsini. — Dr. 
Kristeller has placed on exhibition the Corsini collection of engraved 
portraits, classified by schools and periods. This rich collection contains 
examples not only of Italian, but of French, German, Dutch, and English 
engravings from the fifteenth to the present century. (L’ Arte, 1898, 
pp- 60-61.) 


PERUGIA. — Repairs of the Cambio.— The Municipality of Perugia, 
having determined to repave the Cambio, have intrusted the work to Cav. 
Tesorone, Technical Director of the Industrial School at Naples, who 
designed the tile pavement for the recently opened Appartamento Borgia 
at the Vatican. The new pavement of the Cambio will also be in maioliche 
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tiles. Search has been made for remains of the old pavement, conjectured 
to have been tiled, but without success. The drawing made by the professor 
is in the style of the quattrocento, with an Oriental influence, and we think 
will be found to harmonize admirably with the frescoes decorating the walls 
of the chamber, and to be in point of color and design an example of ceramic 
decoration of remarkable force and originality. (Athen. June 4, 1898.) 


FLORENCE. — Destruction of Paintings by Fire. — During a service 
in the church of San Niccolo last October, through the negligence of the 
clergy, the paper flowers and stuffs on the altar caught fire, much injuring 
an altar-piece by Gentile da Fabriano (1370-1428). Another altar-piece by 
Taddeo Gaddi (1300-66), Giotto’s best pupil, was fully half burned, and a 
Madonna and Child, attributed to Orcagna (1308-68), was entirely destroyed. 
In spite of the oft-repeated order that a painting, no matter what may be 
its position, shall never be covered with a veil, the finest treasures of art are 
in this way constantly in danger of destruction. (R. Art Chret. 1898, 
p. 132.) 

Discovery of an Annunciation. — The church of the Ognisanti, in the 
process of its re-decoration in 1627, lost many of its early frescoes, some 
being entirely destroyed, and some covered with paintings of the time. One 
of the latter having lately been removed, a fine old fresco has been brought 
to light. It is an Annunciation, conceived much in the manner of the 
celebrated fresco of the Santissima Annunziata of the Servites. (R. Art 
Chret. 1898, pp. 132-133.) 

Portraits of Artists in the Uffizi.— The celebrated collection of auto- 
graphic portraits of artists made in the seventeenth century by Leopold de’ 
Medici has been removed to the principal story of the Museum and arranged 
according to schools and periods. (L’ Arte, 1898, p. 82.) 

Painting by Ghirlandaio.—In view of the celebration in honor of 
Amerigo Vespucci, the recently discovered fresco by Ghirlandaio is published 
in L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 53-60, by T. B. Supino. The fresco is in the Ognisanti, 
and was described by Vasari as a Dead Christ and Saints, and, above the 
arch, a Misericordia in which is figured Amerigo Vespucci, who navigated 
the Indies. A coating of whitewash long concealed this fresco from view, 
but it is now uncovered and is in a fairly good state of preservation. (See 
Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 128.) 

Engraving of Van der Goes’s Adoration of the Magi. — It will be 
good news to lovers of ancient Low Country painting that the Direction 
des Beaux-Arts has instructed M. Léopold Flameng to engrave Hugo Van 
der Goes’s famous triptych, the most thoroughly accredited work of that 
most interesting master, The Adoration of the Magi, which is in the Hospital 
of Sta. Maria Novella at Florence. (Athen. March 19, 1898.) 


FLORENCE, ORVIETO, AND MONTEFIASCONE. — Recently 
Discovered Frescoes. — In the R. Art Chret. 1895, pp. 209-211, Gerspach 
publishes frescoes of a Pieta from the church of S. Felice, Florence; a 
Madonna and Child from the cathedral at Orvieto; and a Madonna and 
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Child and a Martyr from S. Giovenale, Orvieto, and of Pope Urban IV 
from S. Flaviano at Montefiascone. 


PADUA. — Golden Seal of Michele Steno. — Golden seals were used in 
Venice, for various purposes, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries. In the Museo Bottacori at Padua is a parchment dated September 5, 
1409, to which is attached an oval golden seal. On the obverse is represented 
St. Mark enthroned, and the Doge, about whom is inscribed MICHAEL: 
STENO-: DVX. On the reverse is inscribed MICHAEL STENO DElI- 
GRACIA DVX-VENETIArum + ET Cetera. The document accords 
to the nobles and citizens of Zara the privileges of the city of Venice. 
(V. Lazzarini, N. Arch. Ven. 1897, pp. 366-370.) 


MILAN. — Acquisitions of the Brera Gallery. — The Brera Gallery 
has recently acquired the following paintings: a portrait of Andrea Doria, 
by Bronzino, in which Doria is represented bearing Neptune’s trident; a 
painting of Tommaso Aleni; a painting by Borgognone; and an altar-piece 
by Boltraffio. (L’ Arte, 1898, p. 82.) 

A Virgin by Fadino. — The Brera Gallery, Milan, has acquired, says the 
Chronique des Arts, a fine Virgin, enthroned, with the Child, and accompa- 
nied by three saints. It is signed “Opus Tome Aleni Cremon MCCCCC.” 
This painter is known as Fadino. (Athen. March 19, 1898.) 

The Castle. — The recent restorations of the Castle of Milan, including 
that of the interesting loggia of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, are published by 
Moretti in the Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1898, pp- 140-152. 

Leonardo da Vinci. — The wall painting recently discovered by Dr. Paul 
Miiller Walde in the Castle of Milan, and ascribed by him to Leonardo da 
Vinci, is reproduced in the Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1898, p. 146, and will be pub- 
lished later in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 


VENICE. — Marble Lion of St. Mark. — It is well known that, in the 
past, there stood upon the western balcony of the palace of the Doges in 
Venice, a colossal winged lion of marble, symbolic of the republic of St. Mark, 
with the Doge, Andrea Gritti, kneeling at its feet. A new marble lion has 
just been put in its place, the original one having been destroyed by the mob 
at the time when the soldiers of Napoleon occupied the city. (/?. Art Chret. 
1898, p. 180.) 

MANTUA. — Correggio. — The wall paintings attributed to Correggio, 
in the small room of Isabella d’ Este in the building adjoining the Castello 
di S. Giorgio at Mantua, are about to be transferred, and the room recon- 
structed in a wing of the Ducal Palace. (Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1898, pp. 201-202.) 


FRANCE 


PARIS.— A Painting by Piero della Francesca.— The Louvre has 
acquired, for 130,000 franes, a fine work by Piero della Francesca, represent- 
ing, at full life size and to the knees, the Virgin and Child. The Virgin 
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wears a semi-transparent veil, which flows behind her head, and disengages 
it from the pure blue sky and landscape background. This picture was 
formerly in the collection of the Due de la Trémoille. (Athen. March 12, 


1898.) 


CAEN. — Cosimo Tura. — In the Mancel collection in the Hotel de Ville 
at Caen, Eugene Miintz has discovered a painting which he attributes to 
Cosimo Tura. It represents St. James, youthful, beardless, seated on a mar- 
ble throne. (L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 84-85.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AUSTRIAN TYROL.— Wall Paintings of St. Christopher. — In 
the Mitth. Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 88-90, P. Grueber publishes a series of 
representations of St. Christopher from the churches at Margarethen, 
Althofen, Steinbichl, Tresting, Moéderndorf, and Ober Villach. In the 
same number of the Mitth. pp. 117-118, other similar representations of 


St. Christopher are noted. 


SOUTHERN TYROL.—Topographical Study of Art.—In the 
Mitth. Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 51-56, Dr. Hans Schmdlzer continues his 
topographical study of art monuments in Southern Tyrol, treating of the 
churches at Cusiano, Termenago, Cogolo, Vermiglio, Dimaro, and Campiglio. 


BOSKOWITZ.— A Wrought-iron Pulpit. — In the chapel of the ceme- 
tery at Boskowitz is a charming wrought-iron pulpit bearing the date 1626. 
It is reproduced in the Mitth. Centr. Comm. 1898, p. 120. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — A Crucifixion by Van Eyck. — The Berlin Museum has 
lately acquired from England a small Crucifixion attributed to one of the 
Van Eyck brothers. (2. Art Chret. 1898, p. 232.) 


COLOGNE. — Painted Glass.— There were eighteen directors of 
museums at the recent sale of the Douglas collection of painted glass at 
Cologne. The highest prices were paid by the director of the museum at 
Basle, who bought a number of examples made after cartoons of Holbein. 
A St. George by Hans Baldung Grien was bought by the Berlin Museum, 
and other works by the same artist were bought by the museums of 
Nuremburg, Basle, and Soleure. (2. Art Chret. 1895, p. 144.) 


HOLLAND 


UTRECHT. — Restoration of the Ancient Castle of Haarzuylen. — 
The restoration of the castle of the barons Van Zuylen, in the province of 
Utrecht, recalls the famous restoration of the Chateau de Pierrefonds. The 
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restoration is being carried on under the direction of Dr. Cuypers and, it is 
said, will be most careful, as no expense is to be spared to make it complete. 
(R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 231.) 


HAARLEM. — Lucas van Leyden as an Illustrator. — Franz Diilberg 
has discovered six books in the Episcopal Museum of Haarlem which con- 
tain woodcuts by Lucas van Leyden. Five of these books were printed by 
Jan Severs in Leyden in 1508, 1514, 1515, 1517, and 1524. The woodcuts 
illustrate various phases of Lucas van Leyden’s artistic ability. (Rep. f. K. 
1898, pp. 36-46.) 


1898 
March — August 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Migration of Archaic Ornament. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1898, I, pp. 9-13 (9 figs.), M. Hoernes compares ornament-patterns 
on objects from the Mondsee in Austria, from Hungary, Bologna, Armenia, 
and Baden with similar patterns from Cyprus, Troy, Mycenae, and Este, to 
show how elements originating in the regions of the eastern Mediterranean 
were adopted in barbarian lands. 

The Sardinians and the Shardana.— At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. May 5, 1897, Viscount J. de Rougé spoke of some bronze statuettes in 
the museum at Cagliari, Sardinia. They represent warriors with peculiar 
helmets, shields, swords, and lances. Similar warriors are represented in 
Egyptian paintings under the name of Shardana, and the speaker supported 
his father’s theory that the Shardana who joined with the Libyans in attack- 
ing Egypt under the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties are to be identified 
with the Sardinians. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 241-246.) 

The Game of Morra.— A fourth-century gold ring of Lampsacus, re- 
cently acquired by the Imperial Ottoman Museum, as well as certain vase- 
paintings and a large, late, bronze Cupid from Foggia, show that the ancients 
knew the game of morra, which the Italians play by rapid counting-movements 
of the fingers of the right hand. The Greeks seem to have kept the left 
hand still by grasping a wand, the Romans by holding it behind the back. 
The Lampsacene intaglio is an exceptionally fine piece of work. (P. F. 
Perprizet, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 129-132; 4 cuts.) 

The Proportions of Antique Columns according to Writers of the 
Early Middle Ages. — In a former number of the Bib/. Ecole Chartes, 1896, 
pp. 277-324, V. Mortet presented an article on the proportions of columns 
at the end of the Roman era, according to a very ancient formula. He con- 
tinues, in the Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 1898, pp. 56-72, the consideration of the 
proportions of antique columns as noticed by writers of the Early Middle 
Ages. References to this subject he finds in the seventh century in the 
Origines or Etymologiae of Godorus of Seville, ed. Lindemann, 1833, Lib. 
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XIX, Cap. X, §§ 22-24; in the eighth century in Venerable Bede’s De 


templo Salomonis liber, ed. Migne, XCI, col. 784; in the ninth century in 
manuscript No. 337, fol. 31 v° of the library at Valenciennes; in the tenth 
century in a manuscript of Schlestadt, No. 1153 bis, noticed in the Rev. de 
Philol. 1879, pp. 16-18; and finally in the eleventh century in Chap. 87 of 


the Geometry of Gerbert. 

Goethe’s Relation to Antiquity.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1898, I, pp. 105-122, F. Wickhoff discusses the changes in Goethe’s 
relations to antiquity as they appear in Faust. The changes are exhibited 
by quotations from Faust as finally published, and from the fragments of 
Goethe’s preliminary labors. 

Archaeological Notes on Goethe's Fauet.—In the Jahreshefte d. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1898, I, pp. 93-105 (1 fig.), E. Szanto discusses Goethe's 
relations to ancient art and his use of Philostratus. Goethe’s ‘ Lemuren’ 
seem to be derived from the reliefs of a sepulchre found near Cumae in 
1809 (see Goethe’s essay, ‘Der Tiinzerin Grab,’ 1812), published in Hist. 
Phil. Abhandlungen d. Berl. Akad. 1830, pp. 1 ff. pls.1-5. The description of 
the pygmies in the ‘ Classische Walpurgisnacht’ appears to be connected with 
a vase-painting (Tischbein, Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, etc., 
II, 7), and perhaps with an engraved stone now in Berlin (Furtwiingler, 
No. 7588) formerly in the Stosch collection. 


EGYPT 


The Tomb of Osiris at Abydos. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 278- 
289, is an account by Amélineau of his excavations at Abydos in 1897-98, 
the chief result of which was the discovery of the tomb of Osiris (see Am. J. 
Arch. 1898, pp. 70 ff). Brief remarks by Maspero are appended (pp. 290-291). 
Maspero, while granting the importance of Amélineau’s discovery, thinks 
that there is no sufficient ground for his belief that Osiris was an historical 
personage, and finds that the tomb belongs to the third or second rather than 
to the first dynasty, while the bed contained in the tomb cannot be earlier 
than the middle empire, and may be as late as the eighteenth dynasty. 

An Egyptian Plan of a Royal Tomb.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 235-240, G. Daressy discusses a plan of a royal tomb on a fragment of 
stone found in 1889 in the course of the clearing of tombs VI and IX at 
Biban-el-Molouk. The plan is not carefully made. A flight of steps leads: 
up to a series of three corridors, after which are three chambers. This plan 
is compared with the only other Egyptian plan of a building known, — the 
papyrus plan at Turin, —and also with tomb VI, that of Ramses-Ra-nefer-ka, 
in which it was found. It is not the plan of that tomb, but may be the 
plan of the tomb of Ramses Ra-kheper-mat, No. 18, at Biban-el-Molouk. 
Three cuts accompany the article. 

A Bronze Bowl of Mycenaean Time. — A bronze patera or flat bow] 
froma Theban tomb, now in the museum at Gizeh, has Nile scenes engraved 
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in two bands around a central boss, on the inner side, enclosed by a circle of 
rosettes. Subjects and style are strictly Egyptian, and both the circumstances 
of the find and the likeness of the design to the Tell-Amarna pavement point 
to the time of Amenophis III or IV. Comparison with similar Egyptian 
pieces in Berlin, Paris, and elsewhere and with Cyprian and “ Phoenician ” 
bowls leads to the conclusion that the form was originally Egyptian and was 
imitated in Northern Syria in the second millennium B.c., with a gradual 
admixture of Assyrian motives. These Syrian bowls were carried, partly as 
booty, to Assyria by Assurnazirpal, and in a later style, of about the seventh 
century, were exported to Praeneste, Cervetri, ete. Tomb paintings in 
Egypt show them also in the earlier style, among the tribute vessels brought 
by the Retenu. The style of decoration, that of the Homeric shield, was 
independent of Mycenaean art. The small number of Mycenaean forms 
known in Egypt shows the influence of that art to have been very limited 
there. The Keftiu, mentioned always with the Princes of the Islands of the 
Sea, were not the Mycenaeans nor perhaps any definite nation, until the 
name was used for the Phoenicians, in Ptolemaic times. The red-polished 
ware of the New Empire in Egypt was an importation, and probably from 
Syria rather than from Cyprus, and it was subsequently imitated in a native 
manufacture. (F. von Bissinc, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, I, pp. 28-56; 1 pl.; 
20 cuts.) 

The Comparative Age of Babylonian and Egyptian Civilizations. 
—In the S. S. Times, April 23, 1898, H. V. Hilprecht discusses the com- 
parative ages of the two most ancient civilizations known. He remarks that 
the recent excavations at Coptos, Abydos, and Nagadah have proved that 
there existed in Egypt in most remote times a civilization different from 
that in the historical period and that between these two civilizations there 
is a wide gap. So much only, he thinks, seems sure: that the second civili- 
zation cannot be assumed to have been gradually developed out of the first, 
as the difference of race between the first and the second is unfavorable to 
such a theory. He believes, therefore, that the civilization of historical 
Egypt was imported from Babylon. 

Tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty.—In the Jndependent (1898, 
pp. 407 ff.) Ludwig Borchardt gives an account of the discovery of the 
tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty and some of their results. He 
mentions the discoveries of Flinders Petrie in Ballas and Neggadeh, 
those of Amélineau at Abydos, those of De Morgan at Neggadeh. The 
tomb of King Menes at Neggadeh is described at some length. Borchardt 
believes that the discovery of this tomb and the identification of its possessor 


with King Menes satisfactorily determines the age of that culture presented 
to us by the excavations of Ballas at Neggadeh and Abydos, and proves also 
that there is no gap between that culture and the civilization of later Egypt. 

The Woods used by the Egyptians.—... The ancient Egyptians 
made use of exotic as well as indigenous woods in their cabinet and wheel- 
wright work ; but the hieroglyphic inscriptions give us scanty information 
as to what these woods were. It is possible, on the other hand, to reach 
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very exact conclusions on this point by the chemical analysis and histologic 
study of the different remnants which have come down to us. This is pre- 
cisely what has been done by Dr. Georges Beauvisage, Professor of Botany 
at the Faculté of Medicine at Lyons. He has taken some pieces of boards 
from Pharaonic coffins and some utensils in ebony, and after a microscopic 
examination has reached the following results: The coffin lids, which were 
sent from Cairo and came from excavations at Meir, near Qousieh, belonged 
to the twelfth dynasty. They showed all the distinctive characteristics of 
yew wood, of the variety called Tarus baccata, that being the only variety of 
the yew tree known in the Oriental region of the Mediterranean basin. This 
kind of yew is not met with in Egypt, or in Syria, and the nearest region to 
the Nile where it grows naturally is in the Taurus Mountains of Cilicia. 
Hence it was from there that the Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty imported 
it, unless it grew, in early times, among the mountains of northern Syria. 
In any case, it is evident that at that early period relations already existed 
between Egypt and Asia, although we do not know what these relations 
were. Ebony filled an important place in Egyptian cabinet work, but as 
yet it has not been proved to what variety and family the habni of the 
Pharaonic inscriptions belonged. Dr. Beauvisage examined several ebony 
utensils which had been sent to him from Egypt, and found, after careful 
chemical analysis, that they were made of the Dalbergia Melanoxylon, a 
leguminous tree which grows in the region extending from Senegal to the 
Red Sea, and not of the Diospyros Ebenacea of tropical Asia. (Jndependent, 
June 23, 1898.) 

The Proposed Dam at Assouan.— At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, April 28, Somers Clarke read a report on the proposed dam at 
Assouan and its effect upon the buildings at Philae. Under the revised 
scheme only Philae will be affected, and the government is doing all that 
can be done to reduce the evil to a minimum. The buildings at Philae will, 
however, inevitably suffer. Mr. Clarke also gave an account of the dis- 
coveries of Quibell and Loret. (Athen. May 7, 1898.) 


ASIA 


The Babylonian Istar.— The Babylonian conception of the goddess 
Istar while on earth is indicated by the attributes which she successively 
gives up, in the legend of her journey to the Lower World, as she passes 
the seven gates. They are (1) the crown, (2) the earrings, (3) the neck- 
lace, (4) the breast ornament, (5) the girdle, (6) the arm and ankle clasps, 
(7) the apron. This conception is strikingly like a type of goddess found 
among Babylonian and also Cyprian terra-cottas, which all have in common 
the position of the arm upon the breast. Now Istar’s journey to the Lower 
World is only the sequel to her grief for the loss of Thammuz, and her 
vain search for him on the earth; and her nakedness and the position of the 
hands originally only indicated a mourner beating her breast. Later, how- 
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ever, these characteristics as well as the triangular apron, emphasizing the 
vulva, took on a symbolic meaning; and from them came the motive of the 
Greek Aphrodite, first seen in the Mycenaean terra-cottas. (H. Scumipr, 
May meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 128 f.) 

Notes from Syria.— In FR. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 34-49, P. Perdrizet 
identifies Triparadeisos (Didorus XVIIT, 39, 1) and Paradeisos (Strabo, 
XVI, 2, 19) with Ribla of the Bible (ii Kings xxiii, 33, xxv, 6, 20-21), the 
modern village of Riblé. He publishes an inscription found at the vil- 
lage of Burj-el-Qaé, in which the goddess Simea (nea) is mentioned. 
This goddess corresponds to Juno (ef. C./.Z. II, 159). The name, Symi- 
amira, of the mother of Heliogabalus is explained as a compound of the 
name of this goddess and the word marat, meaning mistress. ‘Twelve inscrip- 
tions relating to the Roman fleets in Syria are published, none of them for 
the first time. The officers and sailors mentioned are all from Misenum or 
Ravenna. The importance of Seleucia as a harbor in Roman times is empha- 
sized, and an inscription on the side of a canal cut to keep a torrent from 
filling the harbor with sand is published. It reads, DIVVS VESPASI- 
ANVS ET DIVVS TITVS, in two lines. Clermont-Ganneau has published 
it with the addition of the letters F C below. Three other inscriptions from 
this canal are republished after Renan’s copies as given by Waddington. 
The fleet evidently worked with the army in cutting the canal. 

The Religion of the Hittites.— In the S. S. Times, May 7, 1898, Peter 
Jensen writes of the Religion of the Hittites. He assumes as proven that 
the modern Armenians are descendants of the ancient Hittites. Reliefs and 
other monuments show a Hittite goddess with a high cylindrical hat, stand- 
ing on a leopard or a lioness. With her is a god holding in one hand 
asceptre or mace and in the other a trident, while on his head he wears a 
conical hat. These figures head the procession at Boghazkeui. These two 
figures are the chief god and his wife. They appear in somewhat different 
forms in other places. The supreme god is the god of the lightning or the 
weather and also of fertility. The goddess is related to the Assyrian Ishtar- 
Astarte. As the bull is the symbol of the Hittite supreme god, so the cow 
is the symbol of his wife, who is to be regarded as a goddess of passive fer- 
tility. Again, the supreme god being a god of the weather, the goddess is 
probably the goddess of the earth. A sun-god stood in close relation to the 
other two. Such a triad is found among the Syrians and also among the 
Persians, who derived it from their Semitie neighbors. <A similar triad is 
found among the Armenians, where its existence is an additional argument 
for the theory that the Armenians are descended from the Hittites. 

The Cult of Ashera.—In the S. S. Times, September 3, 1898, Peter 
Jensen writes that the goddess Ashera or Ashratu occurs in the El-Amarna 
tablets. A goddess Ashratu oecurs also in late Neo-Babylonian texts. 
This goddess is identified with Ninguedina, the wife of the god Martu, and 
they are explained as god of the mountains and goddess of the plains. The 
home of the god Martu is said to be the land of the Ammonites, and both 


god and goddess were originally of Semitic origin. They were doubtless 
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introduced into Babylonia from the West. With them a third deity was 
associated, and this triad is doubtless to be connected with the triad of the 
Hittites. Ashratu, or as she was also called Ashera, became the great god- 
dess of Syria and of the Hittite country. Her cult spread over all Asia 
Minor and from there over a large part of the ancient world. 

Cyrus’s Expedition against Lydia.— The story in Bacchylides, III, 
23 ff., that Croesus contemplated voluntary death as an escape from ser- 
vitude, is quite consistent with Oriental ideas. A possible reference to 
the same occasion is found in the cuneiform annals of King Nabonidus. 
Here we read that in the year 547, Cyrus, king of Persia, advanced with 
his army to the Tigris, and later invaded a country whose name is lost, 
overcame the king, took his treasure, and established a garrison of his own 
in the capital, while the king continued to live there. This was some im- 
portant event, for these annals do not mention any others, and the time and 
circumstances point to Lydia. Indeed, some traces of the name can be 
detected. (LEHMANN, March meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 
1898, LL, pp. 122 f.) 


PUNIC AFRICA 


The Phoenician Inscription from Carthage.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 235-253, Clermont-Ganneau has a series of notes on the long 
Phoenician inscription recently discovered by Father Delattre. The notes 
are for the most part linguistic, but some historical points are also discussed. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Theatre Question. —In Hermes, XXXIII, 1898, pp. 315-323, E. 
Bethe discusses Dérpfeld’s latest theory (Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 439 ff.) 
that the “ Greek” theatre of Vitruvius is the theatre of the type in vogue in 
Asia Minor and that in theatres of this type the actors did perform on a 
high stage, though in other Hellenistic theatres they did not. Bethe shows 
that there is no essential difference between the Asia Minor type and the 
usual Hellenistic type, whatever lesser variations there may be, and con- 
cludes that in the Hellenistic theatres generally the actors performed on a 
high stage. 

The Tholos at Epidaurus. — Of the various explanations of the round 
building at Epidaurus, that which calls it an odeum or music hall is the most 
probable. Its official name is known by an inscription to have been @vpeAn. 
Now musicians were often called @vpeAcxoi, and their contests dy@ves Ovpedt- 
kot, from the @vpéAy on which they performed in the theatre; and the word 
OvpeAzx is also used of places for music when a theatre is out of the question. 
Hence this @vpeAn, which was erected soon after the establishment of musical 
contests at Epidaurus, in 395 B.c., was probably intended for their accom- 
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modation. As to its being too small for such a purpose, it is quite possible 
that here, as at Athens, a private hearing was given before some four hun- 
dred persons, in addition to the public performance in the theatre. (HERR- 
Licu, March meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, II, pp. 124f.) 


SCULPTURE 


Mycenaean Clay Idols.— Types derived from the Babylonian naked 
goddess with hands on the breasts, are known in pre-Mycenaean figures from 
Troy and the Greek islands, and in early Cyprian terra-cottas. In Mycenaean 
art, the only related type hitherto recognized is that of the gold figures with 
doves, but a connection can be traced in the clay idols as well. One example, 
of the dise type with breasts, has arms laid across the body, and others have 
arms in the attitude of the later Greek Aphrodite. A marble statuette from 
Orvieto, a work of eastern Greek art of the sixth century, is one step in the 
gap between this epoch and that of Praxiteles, when the symbolic gesture 
has become one of modesty. These figures must be imitated from cult 
statues or some higher form of art. They were made for use in the worship 
of the dead. The figures with the corners turned up to represent raised 
arms are probably adorants, not mourners. The seated naked goddess 
probably existed in Mycenaean art, as painted thrones are found, and in 
Cyprus the throne and the idol were made separately. (H. Scumipt, April 
meeting Berlin Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, IT, pp. 125 f.) 

Athena Hephaestia.—- In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, 
pp. 55-93 (pl. iii, 7 figs.), E. Reisch discusses the Athena Hephaestia of 
Alecamenes. Inscriptions, C./.A. I, 318, 319, record the appointment and 
the expenditures of a commission charged with the provision and erection of 
two colossal bronze statues. One of these has a shield which rests upon an 
av@enov, —some sort of plant form, —for which a considerable quantity of 
tin was needed. This figure must be either Ares or Athena. But it cannot 
be Ares, for the Ares of the temple of Ares at Athens—and no other is to 
be thought of —did not form a group with another figure (Paus. I, 8, 4). 
One figure of the group was then Athena, and the other must therefore be 
Hephaestus, the only god who had with Athena a common temple and cult. 
The inscription C.J.A. LV, 1, p. 64, 35 b, relating to the arrangement of the 
festival of the Hephaestia, offers some confirmation of the belief that the 
statues to be furnished by the commission were the statues in the temple of 
Hephaestus, which Reisch identifies with the so-called Theseum. The com- 


mission was appointed in 321-320 B.c., and its activity lasted four years. 


The statues were then set up in 416 B.c. These must have been the cult- 
statues of the temple of Hephaestus, and the Hephaestus of the Hephaesteum 
can be no other than the famous Hephaestus of Aleamenes mentioned by 
Cicero, De. Nat. Deor. 1,30, and Valerius Maximus, VIII, 11. The mention 
of the dv@enov upon which the shield of Athena rests enables Reisch to find 
a replica of the Athena of the Hephaesteum in a statue in the museum of 
Cherchel, published by Gauckler, Musce de Cherchel, pl. xv, 1. The head 
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both arms, and the shield are wanting. The goddess is clad in a long Doric 
chiton. Her aegis has become a mere scarf passing over her right shoulder 
and under her left arm. The Gorgon’s head is somewhat archaic in form, 
but is not so prominent as usual, having been moved aside from the middle 
of the goddess’s breast to a point nearer the left arm. All shows that Athena 
is represented as a peaceful goddess. The style of the drapery shows that 
the original of the Cherchel figure was an Attic work of the later fifth cen- 
tury B.c. and probably of bronze. Three replicas of this figure exist in 
Rome: in the Museo Chiaramonti (Mus. Chiar. pl. 14, Clarac, 467, 480), 
the garden of the Casino Pallavicini Rospigliosi (Matz-Duhn, I, p. 105, No. 
622, Rim. Mitth. 1890, p. 67), and the Villa Borghese. ‘These are all more 
or less defective and restored, but in spite of the fact that the shield is 
omitted in all of them they are recognizable as replicas of the Cherchel 
figure. Several adaptations of the same original are discussed, the chief of 
which are the Athena with the cista, from Crete, now in the Louvre (Monu- 
ments Grecs, XXI-XXII, 1893-94, pl. 12) and the Borghese Athena No. 183 
(Helbig, Fiihrer, II, No. 928). The relief from Epidaurus which Furtwiing- 
ler, Sitzungsber. d. Miinchener Akad. 1897, p. 290, connects with the Athena 
Lemnia, is regarded by Reisch as an adaptation of the group in the Hephae- 
steum, so changed that Athena is represented receiving her helmet from the 
hands of Hephaestus. The Hephaestus of Aleamenes was, then, not unlike 
the well-known type of Asclepius leaning on his staff. Incidentally Reisch 
discusses the myths of Athena, Hephaestus, and Erechtheus. He also 
expresses his disbelief in Furtwiingler’s reconstruction of the Athena Lemnia 
and his ascription of the “ Venus Genetrix” to Aleamenes. The terra-cotta 
plaque in Berlin, No. 2759, is republished and explained as a votive offering 
by a victor in the torch-race at the Panathenaea. 

Statue of a Man from Delos.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 14-19, 
pl. ii, cut, L. Couve publishes and discusses a colossal marble statue found 
at Delos in the summer of 1894 in the house in which the statue of the 
Diadumenus of Polyclitus and several other works of sculpture were found. 
The figure is nude except for a mantle thrown behind him with one end 
falling over the left shoulder and the other wound about the right wrist. 
The head is bald. The top of the head is made of a separate piece. This is 
probably a portrait statue representing some important personage of the 
time just before the sack of Delos by Archelaus in 88 B.c. 

A Greek Head of a Youth.— A Greek head of a youth, of Parian 
marble, from an original of the highest artistic merit, has recently become 
accessible to archaeologists. It is not of any familiar type, but most closely 
resembles that of the Capitoline Amazon, which has been assigned by Furt- 
wiingler to Cresilas. The attempt, however, to distinguish four types of 
Amazons and identify them with the four statues of Pliny’s tale about the 
contest at Ephesus, is misleading. ‘The Capitoline Amazon is in much the 
same relation to the type recognized as Polyclitan, that the Dresden and 
Cassel heads of the Diadumenus bear to Polyclitus’s purely Argive work ; 
it is derived from it, but softened under Attic influence. This change could 
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not have been made by Cresilas, an older contemporary, but rather by some 
pupil, possibly Phradmon, of whose work so little is known. At any rate, 
it is in the late Polyelitan series, where the Idolino of Florence and the 
Westmacott Athlete belong, that the new work must find its place, greatly 
superior as it is, from the artistic point of view. 

rhe present owner, Philip Nelson, Esq., 14 Princes Road, Liverpool, has 
expressed a willingness to permit casts of the head to be made if there is 
a sufficient demand. (E. A. GArpNeEr, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 141-146; 1 pl.) 

Hermes Discobolus. — The attitude of the Hermes Discobolus of the 
Vatican, with right foot advanced, is not that of one preparing to take posi- 
tion for the throw. Vase-paintings and literary tradition (Philostratus) 
give the position with left foot advanced. Moreover, the fingers of the 
raised right hand, which are supposed especially to express the motive, are 
not antique in any replica. A coin of Amastris in Paphlagonia, however, 
shows a figure of Hermes which is evidently a copy of this statue, and 
which has a kerykeion of the early Greek form, a training-rod, in the right 
hand, and a discus, as minor attribute, in the left. The god is thus repre- 
sented as overseeing the sports of the palaestra and ready to take part in 
them on occasion, especially in the discus-throwing. The bronze original, 
or a copy, may have been at Amastris as companion-piece to a Heracles and 
an Apollo which were subsequently taken to Constantinople. The artist 
was probably Naucydes, who was devoted to the study of the young athlete. 
Pliny’s words, Naueydes Mercurio et discobolo et immolante arietem censetur, 
may then refer to this statue and to another, a Ram-offerer, which is known 
to have stood on the Athenian Acropolis, and which is, perhaps, represented 
in a relief on one of the Barberini candelabra. (G. Hasren, Jb. Arch. I. 
1898, II, pp. 57-65; 3 cuts.) 

Greek Grave-Reliefs.— In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 41-102, Richard Norton discusses the reliefs on Greek gravestones. 
These may be either religious (votive) or commemorative. In the Mycenaean 
and Homeric periods they were commemorative. The Laconian reliefs with 
seated figures form a progressive series. The earliest class is intimately 
associated with the worship of the dead. From this two classes were 
developed,— one votive in character, the other commemorative. Attic 
grave-reliefs are commemorative. When groups are represented it is often 
impossible to tell which figure represents the deceased. The figures repre- 
sent the dead as they had lived, and in some few cases there may be sugges- 
tions of the existence of the dead in the lower world. 

Note on Some Attic Stelae.— A form of caress which has not been 
sufficiently noted, occurs on a number of reliefs in Gardner’s Sculptured 
Tombs of Hellas and Conze’s Attische Grab-reliefs, including the Naples 


mural relief of Orpheus and Eurydice. It consists in grasping or supporting 
the wrist rather than the hand of the beloved one, and it has a peculiarly 
gentle and tender effect. Undoubtedly this gesture is referred to in at least 
two passages of Homer, Od. XVIII, 258, where Odysseus takes leave of 
Penelope, and Jl. XXIV, 671, where Achilles is reconciled to Priam. The 
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ancients seem to have felt the greater delicacy of the wrist as compared with 
the hand. (J. F. Wuirter, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 133-135. 

Portrait of a Greek Girl.—In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
I, 1898, pp. 1-8, pl. i (4 figs.), O. Benndorf publishes and discusses a half- 
figure of limestone now in Vienna. A young girl clad in a Doric chiton is 
represented. In her right hand she holds a pomegranate, in her left a bird. 
The style is that of the fourth century B.c., probably earlier than the middle 
of the century. The half-figure was probably designed to be set up in a 
monument in the form of a niche with columns and architrave. It proba- 
bly came originally from Epidamnus. Other more or less similar works are 
cited in comparison with this. 

Statuette of Corinna at Compiégne.—In FR. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 161-166, pl. v, S. Reinach publishes a statuette at Compiégne, which he 
regards as an authentic copy of the Corinna of Silanion. The statuette is 
of marble, 0.48 m. high. It represents a young girl, fully draped, standing 
with a roll of manuscript in her hands. Beside her is a small altar, which 
may in the original have been a case for manuscripts. The costume re- 
sembles that of the Muses of Mantinea and of Tanagra figurines. The 
hair is so arranged as to form a series of waves or rolls running from the 
face back to the knot into which it is gathered behind. This style is not 
rare in Tanagra figurines, and appears to have come into vogue a little before 
Praxiteles. It may well have been a Boeotian invention which is here 
adopted by Silanion in representing the Boeotian Corinna. That Corinna 
is here represented is proved by the inscription KOPINNA on the base of 
the statuette. The museum at Compiégne contains several other interesting 
things, for the most part gifts of Antoine Vivenel (1799-1862), 

The Family of Praxiteles.—In R. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 82-95, Paul Per- 
drizet publishes an inscription found at Delphi in 1896. It reads: 


“O dijpos 6 Bvdnvav 
Xapidnpuov ’Avridavov Icravaiov. 
[lpagiréAns 


The inscription seems to belong without doubt to the third century B.c. 
This is evident from the forms of the letters. Besides, the base is of black 
marble, which was most fashionable in the third century. It can hardly be 
later than the third century, as the dedication of a statue at Delphi justifies 
the supposition that Abydos was a place of some wealth, and it was almost 
destroyed by Philip V. The Praxiteles who made the statue of Charidemus 
cannot be the great Praxiteles, nor can he be the Praxiteles who worked at 
Pergamon, probably under Eumenes IT, 197-159 s.c. (Loewy, Jnschr. Griech. 
Bildhauer, 154). He may be identical with the Praxiteles mentioned by the 
scholiast on Theocritus, Jd. V, 105, as living “at the time of King Deme- 
trius,” for Demetrius Poliorcetes took the title of king in 306 B.c., and actu- 
ally reigned from 294 to 288. This may also be the Praxiteles whom 
Theophrastus, who died in 287 B.c., charged to make a statue of Nicomachus 
( Laert. Diog. V, 2,51). There is no evidence that the Praxiteles who worked 
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at Pergamon was an Athenian, but it is not improbable. The following 


genealogy of the family is suggested : 


Cephisodotus the Elder 
Period of activity, first quarter of the fourth century) 
Praxiteles the Great 
| 


Cephisodotus the Younger 
(axuy abuvut 310) 
Praxiteles IT 


(Beginning of the third century) 
[Timarchus] ? 


Praxiteles III 


(About 200) 


Perdrizet continues to believe that the elder Cephisodotus was the father 
of the great Praxiteles. If Furtwiingler’s theory that Cephisodotus was the 
elder brother, not the father of Praxiteles, is correct, the regular alterna- 
tion of names in the family is destroyed. Perdrizet disbelieves in an elder 
Praxiteles of the fifth century, and believes that the inscription in Attic 
letters in the temple of Demeter at Athens (Paus. I, 2,4) was an archaizing, 
not a genuinely archaic inscription. The arguments for the existence of 
the elder Praxiteles are shown to have no weight. 

Statuette of Aphrodite from Syria.— At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. May 19, 1897, a bronze statuette from Tripolis, in Syria, was discussed 
by Lafaye. It is probably a work of early imperial times. The goddess is 
nude. She has bracelets and anklets, her hair appears to be confined by a 
band of metal, and she wears a necklace. Her right upper arm projects 
almost horizontally, but the forearm is bent upwards so that the fingers 
rest upon the shoulders near the neck. The left upper arm descends almost 
vertically, and the forearm is bent upwards so that the fingers touch the 
front of the shoulder. At the right of the goddess stands a small winged 
Eros. The work is probably a more or less imperfect reproduction of the 
"Adpoditn VeAXovpevyn of Praxiteles. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 266-269 ; 
pl.) 

The Aphrodite of Melos. — At a meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies, June 30, Salomon Reinach communicated a new 
theory concerning the date, denomination, and restoration of the Melian 
Aphrodite. A document published in 1892 proved that the famous statue 
was discovered together with a dedicatory inscription bearing the name of 
Theodoridas, son of Daistratos. The same Theodoridas appeared to have 
dedicated the colossal statue of Poseidon discovered in Melos in 1877, and 
now in Athens. Epigraphical evidence showed that Theodoridas lived about 


370 B.c. M. Reinach also argued from a passage in Philochorus (300 B.c.), 
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who mentions two colossal statues of Poseidon and Amphitrite in the island 
of Telos. His conclusions were as follows: (1) The so-called Melian Aphro- 
dite was an Amphitrite. (2) The statue now in the Louvre was coupled 
with the Poseidon now at Athens in a sanctuary erected by Theodoridas 
about 370 B.c. (3) The Aphrodite must be restored after the model of the 
Poseidon, with a sceptre or trident in the left hand raised, and grasping at 
the falling drapery with her right hand. (4) The hand holding an apple, 
in the Louvre, and the inscription bearing the name of Agesandros, now 
lost, had nothing to do with the statue, in spite of Dr. Furtwiingler’s con- 
tention to the contrary. (5) The Amphitrite and Poseidon — works of the 
same atelier, but probably not of the same chisel—both belonged to the 
Attic school immediately following the epoch of Phidias. —On the invita- 
tion of the President, who thanked M. Reinach for his eloquent and persua- 
sive address, the speaker promised to write a paper on the subject for the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. (Athen. July 9, 1898. Reinach’s views are 
further expressed in the Chron. d. Arts, July 9, 1898.) 

The Boxer of the Museo delle Terme. — In Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 93- 
95, E. Petersen discusses the theory of C. Wunderer (Philologus, LVII, 
N. F., pp. 1 ff.) that the bronze statue of the Museo delle Terme represents 
the famous boxer Clitomachus of Thebes who overcame the Egyptian 
Aristonicus about 200 B.c. Polybius, XX VII, 9, says that Clitomachus made 
a speech by which he won the favor of the spectators. Wunderer thinks 
the statue represents him in the act of speaking between two rounds. 
Petersen shows that this is not the motif of the statue, and comparison with 
other works, especially the Ludovisi Gaul, proves that the date assigned by 
Wunderer for the bronze statue is too late. Petersen calls attention to 
ancient restorations of the left thigh of the statue. A small piece of the 
back of the head is late and poor work. Evidently when the statue was 
made, this part was cast separately in order that the eyes and teeth might 
be inserted from behind. Later the piece was lost and replaced by inferior 
work. 

Greek Portraits.—In Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 60-78 (pl. iii; 6 figs.), 
J. Six continues his iconographic studies (see Rom. Mitth. 1895, p. 179; 
Athen. Mitth. 1897, p. 415). The original of the best-known “portrait” of 
Homer has been ascribed to Hellenistic times. By examination of details, 
especially in the treatment of the hair, and by comparison with vase-paint- 
ings, Six finds that the original was probably a work of the period shortly 
before the middle of the fifth century B.c. He calls attention to a bust of 
Homer once in Rembrandt’s possession, which has disappeared. A painting 
in the possession of R. Kann in Paris, in which Rembrandt represented the 
bust, is published. Different ways of representing blindness are discussed, 
and the fact is emphasized that not all blind men represented are Homer. 
A marble head in the collection of Count Erbach is published and explained 
as a portrait of Seleucus Nicator, who is recognized by the peculiar form of 


his helmet, which was made of cowhide and originally had the horns at the 
sides. This head was published by Mongez (Jconographie Romaine, IT, 
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p- 90; pl. xxi, 9,10) as Drusus. The head has little resemblance to the 
bronze from Herculaneum which Wolters (Rim. Mitth. 1889, pp. 32. ff.) 
recognized as Seleucus; nevertheless both identifications are claimed as 
correct. The bronze may be by Lysippus or Aristodemus, the marble per- 
haps by Bryaxis. Perhaps the Munich Alexander is by the same artist, and 
possibly it formed part of a group with the Seleucus, representing Seleucus 
saving Alexander from a bull. At any rate, the marble head represents the 
youthful Seleucus, while the bronze represents him at a later period. The 
marble portrait in Naples (Museo Egiziano, Inventory, 1037, Brunn and 
Arndt, Griechische und Rimische Portraits, 347, 348) is identified with the 
help of coins as Perseus, the last king of Macedon. The bronze statue with 
the lance in the Museo delle Terme (Brunn and Arndt, /.c. 358-360) cannot 
be Perseus. It is probably a Roman, and the hair is arranged in a manner 
peculiar to the period from Augustus to Nero. 

A Marble Replica of the Laocoén. — In a small marble head found at 
Rome four or five years ago, Ludwig Pollak (Rém. Mitth. 1898, pp. 147-149; 
pl.) recognizes the only existing marble replica of the Laocoén. It is of a 
fine transparent marble, measuring, with the neck, only 66 mm. in height. 
The technique shows the style of the second half of the second century after 
Christ. Though differing from the original in some details, the work is 
excellent. In the expression of agony in the eyes, it is even superior to the 
original. 

The Gigantomachia. — In Horace’s Ode (II, 19), describing the exploits 
of Dionysus, the sixth stanza, 


Tu, cum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
Rhoetum retorsisti leonis 


Unguibus horribilique mala, 


has been understood to mean that the god fought in the guise of a lion; but 
it is more probable that horribili is a mistake for horribilem (i for @), and 
that the lion’s attributes belong to Rhoetus. In fact, on the Pergamene 
altar, there is a giant with lion’s head and paws, which most probably sug- 
gested to Horace his line. The conception is too unusual, both in literature 
and in art, to have been chanced upon twice independently. (A. TrRENDE- 
LENBURG, April meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, II, pp. 
127 f.; 1 cut.) 

Reliefs at Taranto.—JIn the .Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1898, 
pp. 17-27 (pl. ii, 12 figs.), P. v. Bienkowski publishes and discusses some 
fragmentary reliefs in the Museo Civico at Taranto, found for the most part 
in 1879 at Taranto. Three fragments have been added since that time. 
Similar fragments at Venice, Aquileia, and Athens are also published. The 
Tarentine fragments are not, as has been supposed (L. Viola, Not. Scavi, 
1881, pl. viii, pp. 383 ff., Fr. Lenormant, Gaz. Arch. 1881, pl. xxx, xxxi, p 
154, W. Helbig, Bull. d. Ist. 1881, p. 195), part of a frieze, but are from a 
fine Greek sarcophagus of Roman date. At the corners stood Caryatids, the 
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sides were adorned with mythological scenes, and on the top lay a figure, or 
two figures, carved in the round. The front of the sarcophagus had reliefs 
representing Greeks landing from a ship and fighting with barbarians. 
Battle scenes were represented on the other three sides. The conflict repre- 
sented may be the landing of the Greeks in Mysia. Certain resemblances 
exist between the Tarentine reliefs and the Telephus frieze from Pergamon. 
The Tarentine reliefs are not earlier than the first century B.c. nor later 
than the time of Hadrian. They show strong influence of the so-called 


second Attie school. 

Terra-cotta Head (RF. Arch. 1897, p. 338).—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
p. 137, is a letter from Paul P(erdrizet) concerning the terra-cotta head 
which Papier, in the previous number of R. Arch., had connected with Julia 
Titi. The coiffure is not that of Julia and is found as far back as the terra- 
cottas of Myrina. The head in question is from a statuette, not a bust. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Bull-catcher of Tiryns. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
1898, pp. 13-17 (1 fig.), W. Reichel publishes a new drawing of the famous 
fresco from Tiryns. The head of the bull proves to be better drawn than 
was supposed to be the case, and the horns rise in a bold curve across the 
upper border of the picture. The head of the man is almost entirely 
destroyed, but enough remains to show that it turned back toward the 
right. Previous descriptions of the painting are corrected in various par- 
ticulars. 

Vases from Menidi.— In the dromos of the Mycenaean tomb at Menidi 
were found scanty fragments of an inscribed black-figured vase having a 
large bowl-shaped body,’ high conical foot, flat rim, two upright handles, and 
a nose. The decoration was an animal-frieze round the middle, with a 
picture-frieze on the shoulder and bands and rays below, and another row 
of birds or animals on the foot. The picture-frieze was in two parts divided 
by the handles; on the back, Heracles overcoming the centaurs ; on the front, 
a chariot preceded by a snake and approached by attendants or worshippers. 
The shape and probable use of the vase, connected with hero-worship, sug- 


gest that the occupant of the chariot was the deified dead. The colors are 
black varnish, white laid on the ground, and dull red in patches on the black 
and in lines on the white. Beside the remains of xe(v)ta[vpos on the 
ground of the Heracles-scene, the main inscription is in three badly damaged 
vertical rows of letters under the nose, in the space between the chariot and 
the worshippers. All that can be made out with certainty is the ending, 
-tAos, of the name of the artist, undoubtedly the Sophilus who painted a 
vase in similar style found on the Acropolis. The Menidi vase is a less 
careful, perhaps earlier piece than the Athenian, but supplements our knowl- 
edge of his style, e.g. in the prominence given to the animal-frieze. His 
work is closely allied to the vases from Vurva and to the “ Tyrrhenian ” Attic 


amphorae, but is earlier and more intelligent. Comparison with the 
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Francois vase, on the other hand, shows Sophilus as an older contemporary 
of Clitias, but on a much lower artistic level. Of technical interest is the 
evidence that the incised lines of the middle frieze were made before the 
red band below it, and the black rays around the base, of exactly similar 
glaze to that of the figures, were put on later still, i.e. the entire decoration 
preceded the main firing. The dulness of the black paint under the red 
points to the same conclusion. (P. Worters, Jb. Arch. J. 1898, I, pp. 13- 
28; 1 pl.; 4 cuts.) 

Proto-Corinthian Vases.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 213-234, 
Louis Couve publishes (3 cuts) a proto-Corinthian lecythus in the Louvre 
and takes the opportunity to discuss the relations of proto-Corinthian and 
other vases. This vase belongs to the later or “developed” variety, and 
eighteen other specimens are described. These do not, as is generally as- 
sumed, show a development of the proto-Corinthian style in the direetion 
of the Corinthian, but a contamination of the two styles which existed for a 
time side by side. The Corinthian style is not developed from the so-called 
proto-Corinthian (though proto-Corinthian ware was certainly made at 
Corinth), but both used to some extent the same metal vases as models. 
The proto-Corinthian style is an attempt to retairf and revivify the geo- 
metrical style, such as is seen in the Dipylon vases. The Corinthian style 
frankly adopts Oriental motifs. In the later proto-Corinthian vases, such as 
the one which forms the subject of this article, the influence is seen of the 
geometrical proto-Corinthian, the Corinthian, and the Rhodian, the last 
through the medium of Boeotia. The main painting of the vase here pub- 
lished represents at one side two small riders on large horses, and at the 
other, two armed men on foot. Between the two apparently hostile groups 
stands a clumsy draped figure with an immense head. This figure is ex- 
plained as Eris. 

The Argive Exclusion of Attic Pottery.— In C/. R. 1898, pp. 86 f., 
J.C. Hoppin discusses Herodotus V, 88, and the exclusion of Attie pottery 
from Argos and Aegina. The fragments of pottery found in the excava- 
tions at the Argive Heraeum show that Attic ware was not imported from 
about 550 to about 480 B.c. 

Inscriptions on Greek Vases. — In Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 79-89, L. Pol- 
lak describes thirteen vases with artist signatures or names of favorites 
(Lieblingsinschriften). 1. Museo Archeologico, Florence: (1) Black-figured 
dish (Schale). Inaccurately described by Helbig, Bull. d. Ist. 1879, p. 246; 
Klein, Liebl. p. 27. On one side Heracles and Athena, on the other Dionysus 
and a satyr. Inside a Gorgoneum. Inscription, HEDASTOSKAVOS. 
(2) Dish. Inside white, outside red. Inscription, V]VANAR[O4. See 
Milani, Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1893, pp. 1007 ff. Pollak adds four to the list 
of twenty-five vases of this technique, mentioned by Pottier, Mon. Piot, II, 
1895, pp. 42 ff. (3) Pyxis by Nicosthenes. On the cover, combats of 
foot and horse. On the pyxis itself, an assembly of gods. Inscription, 
NIKOSOEWESEPOIESENW. II. Perugia: (4) Museum, No. 12. Dish. The 
inside only is decorated. Youth with strigil. Inscription, IOVAMVVKO4. 
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IIIf. Rome. Tyskiewicz Collection: (5) White lecythus, mentioned by 
Bosanquet, J.H.S. 1896, p. 165, No. 7. Inscription, 


KAAOZOMHAANOP, 


in three lines. (6) The Boeotian canteen of Phithadas, described by Pollak, 
Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 105 ff. In the same collection is a Corinthian scyphus, 
on one side of which is a youthful horseman preceded by a nude youth, 
before whom are two bearded men and a youth on foot. The bearded men 
are face to face. One has the inscription, BYPYMA+OM, the other, 
PDOMA+OM. By the first mentioned youth on foot is the inscription, 
Al... . OM. Museo Artistico Industriale: (7) Polychrome lecythus 
with white ground. Standing woman holding a basket. Opposite her a 
standing man. Inscription, Al¢|AO2KAAOZMEAANOPO, in three lines. 
Published, pl. iv. (8) This was for sale in Rome some two years ago. 
Black figured Amphora, mentioned by Milani, Mus. Jtal. III, p. 270; Klein, 
Liebl. p. 19. On the front, Heracles, Hermes, and Cerberus in presence of 
Hades and Persephone. Inscription, TIMOOEO4SKAAQS4. = This side is 
published from a photograph. On the back, Theseus and the Minotaur. 
IV. Naples. Bourguignon Collection: (9) Fragmentary foot of a rhyton in 
the shape of a quadruped. Inscription, 4OT .... EP. . ., apparently 
the signature of Sotades. (10) Nolan amphora. On one side, a youth 
playing the double flute. Inscription, xaAos. On the other side, a youth 
and a dog. Inscription, KaA(A)ias xaAdds. (11) Nolan amphora, Klein, 
Liebl. p. 84, No.2. Eos and Cephalus. Inscription, KAewias xadds (written 
katws). On the other side, a draped youth with outstretched right hand. 
(12) For sale in Naples. Fragments (of a Nolan amphora?). The upper 
part of a draped bearded man is extant. Inscription, . . . ONKAVO4, 
perhaps the name was Hippon. V. Vienna. Royal Museum: (13) Cup 
without handles, with a strong foot. Musiciansand listeners. Inscriptions, 
KAVO4 and VIKOSOENESKAVOS. The name Nicosthenes is, how- 
ever, without doubt a signature. 

The Date of the Codrus Cup in Bologna.— That the. myth con- 
necting Medea with the royal house of Athens did not begin with Euripides, 
ean be proved by this cup, which is decidedly earlier than the play of 
Aegeus. The group to which it belongs, while more advanced than the 
genuine severe style, has only characteristics that do occur, at least in 
isolated cases, in the time of the great masters of vase-painting, such as the 
placing of the figures of the inside picture on a segment, the profile view of 
the eye, the short hair of the men. The simple arrangement of figures side 
by side, as on the outside of this cup, the deep overfolds of the women’s 
garments, etc., belong to an older period than the Parthenon; and on epi- 
graphic grounds as well, it is early. It should be dated about 470-460 B.c. 
The reproduction by Braun shows the lines less severe than they really 
are, but gives the inscription accurately in all important details. 

The same reasoning sets an early date for the closely allied Erichthonius 
cup at Berlin (No. 2537), among others, and hence for the connection of 
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Hephaestus with the birth of Erichthonius. (B. Graer, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, 
II, pp. 65-73; 1 pl.; 3 cuts.) 

*Enlvyntpov from Eretria.— Terra-cotta utensils of nearly semi-cylin- 
drical shape, closed at one end, were formerly explained in various ways, 
but Robert has shown (Ed. ’Apx. 1892, p. 247, ff.) that they are éxivyrpa 
or ovot, used by women as a covering for the knee upon which they rubbed 
their thread in spinning. An object of this kind is published and dis- 
cussed by P. Hartwig, "Ed. ’Apx. 1897, pp. 129-142, pls. 9,10. It belongs to 
the period 440-430. The closed end is adorned with a bust of Aphrodite, 
which shows traces of colors and gilding. Three bands of painting adorn 
the semi-cylindrical part of the utensil, besides a band of palmettes running 
round the open end. One, at the closed end, represents the struggle of 
Peleus and Thetis in the presence of Nereus and several Nereids. Along 
one side of the éxivyrpov is a toilet scene, the persons in which are Aphro- 
dite, Eros, Harmonia, Peitho, Cora, Hebe, Himerus. Along the other side 
is apparently the preparation of a bride for her marriage. The names of 
the young women represented are mythological (Alcestis, Hippolyta, Aste- 
rope, Erano or Theano, Charis, Theo), but the scene is probably not mytho- 
logical. One figure is busy with a slender Aovtpoddpos from which some 
twigs project. Another leans over two round vases with high feet or bases. 
She seems to be arranging twigs or sticks in them. These vases are prob- 
ably supposed to be terra-cotta copies of cauldrons standing upon tripods. 
Perhaps such vases were originally used to heat the water for the bridal 
bath. ‘Terra-cotta éxivnrpa like this one were probably not for use, being 
too fragile, but were made to be given as wedding presents, or to be put in 
the graves of young wives. The érivyrpa for use were probably of stronger 
material. The painting of this specimen is very graceful. Some few 
details are raised, and show traces of gilding. 

The Ceremonies at Eleusis.— In "Ed. Apy. 1897, pp. 163-174, H. v. 
Fritze discusses the painting of a terra-cotta plaque from Eleusis (cf. A then. 
Mitth. 1895, p. 321). The painting represents men and women, the latter 
with vase-like objects on their heads. These are fastened on with cords or 
ribbons. The persons represented bear branches- with leaves and torches. 
That the objects on the heads of the women are censers is shown by com- 
parison with censers found at Eleusis. The use of incense at Eleusis is 
proved by numerous censers found there, as well as by words referring to 
incense in inscriptions and in the Homeric hymn to Demeter. A painting 
in a tomb at Clusium (Mon. d. Ist. V, pl. xvi, iv) represents a woman with 
what appears to be a censer on her head before a seated person, probably a 
goddess. A similar custom appears to have existed at Eleusis, and may be 
referred to by Pollux IV, 14, rd yap xepvopopoy dpxnua drt ” 
écxyapidas pépovres* éxaXeiro. The xépva cannot well be the 
censers represented in the Eleusinian painting, but the censers might be 
called évyapides. A dance performed by women with censers on their heads 
seems then to have been a part of the ceremonies at Eleusis. Eight cuts 


accompany this article. 
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Orphic Elements in Vase-Paintings of Southern Italy.—In Rim. 
Mitth. 1898, pp. 97-107, W. Amelung discusses the Orphic element in the 
vase-painting of southern Italy. In pictures representing the rape of 
Persephone, especially on the crater from Ruvo in the Naples Museum 
(Heydemann, Vasensamml. 3256), he finds details drawn from the Orphic 
poetry, though the whole conception is not consistently derived from that 
source. The amphorae of southern Italy, made at a time when the worship 
of Orpheus was widespread in that region, show the god in the lower world 
recommending to the powers the souls of those devoted to his worship. The 
addition of Eurydice is a later development. 

Boreas and Oreithyia.— On an Attic fourth-century bell-crater in the 
Ashmolean Museum is a quite unusual representation of the rape of 
Oreithyia. Boreas, who has his horse standing behind him, is without 
wings, but with suggestion of his northern or barbaric origin in his Phrygian 
cap, high boots, and scale-sleeved tunic. Oreithyia, half on the ground, 
raises her arms, as she is seized, to a majestic female figure seated on a 
rock. An Eros in the background, and a standing woman, wearing veil and 
diadem, attend this last figure, and we might take her for Aphrodite, with 
Eros and Peitho, but for the inappropriate appeal to her from a suitor. She 
is too impassive to be one of Oreithyia’s family. Her rock seat suggests 
that she may represent Gaia, the mother of Erichthonius-Erechtheus, com- 
placent in her knowledge of the future blessings that this union is to bring 
to the Athenian people. (P. Garpner, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 136-140; 1 pl.) 

The Iliupersis on a Bow] in Berlin. — Many questions as to the repre- 
sentation of the Iliupersis on an earthen bowl in Athens (Robert, Fiftieth 
Berlin Winckelmannsprogram) are solved by another exactly similar but 
much better preserved bowl, recently acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium 
(V.-I. 3371.) The long inscription states that the scenes are taken from 
the Little Iliad of Lesches, and represent (1) Priam taking refuge at the 
altar of Zeus Herceius; and (2) Priam murdered by Neoptolemus, after 
being dragged from the altar to the door of his house. No third character 
is introduced, except Hecabe, at the murder scene, and Priam wears no 
armor. Another bow] at Berlin (V.—/. 3161, 1), so like the former as to 
belong evidently to the same set, shows two pairs of combatants and a body 
being carried off by a comrade. The absence of names over the persons on 
this vase is explained by the inscription, which tells that these scenes, also 
taken from the Little Iliad, represent the allies “in Ilium” engaging the 
Achaeans. (F. Winter, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, II, pp. 80-85; 1 pl.; 1 cut.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Epigraphic Report from Greece.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 41-50, is a reprint (from the Anzeiger d. philos.- 
hist. Cl. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 1897, No. xxvi) of A. Wilhelm’s 
report on epigraphy in Greece, especially on his own activity since 1894. 
The constant increase in the number of Attic inscriptions is emphasized, 
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and the need of a new edition of the first volume of the C./.A. and its 
supplements is mentioned. Many individual inscriptions are briefly referred 
to, and the highly interesting Chalcidian inscription relating to the games 
and the victors in them (‘Ed@. "Apy. 1897, pp. 195 ff.; see below, p. 133) is 
given in full. 

The Date of the Temple of Athena Nike. —In’Ed. Apy. 1897, pp. 173- 
194, pl. 11, P. Kavvadias publishes and discusses the inscription mentioned 
Am. J. Arch. 1897, p. 350, found in the excavations on the northern slope 
of the Acropolis. It is on the two sides of one stele, broken at top and 
bottom, so that beginning and end of each part of the inscription is want- 
ing. The original inscription (A) was on the front of the stele, the other 
part (B) on the back. This part is really another inscription, later than the 
first. Inscription A provides for the appointment of a priestess of Athena 
Nike, the addition of a gate to the sanctuary, the building of a temple and 
a stone altar, and the election of a board of three to make specifications. 
This inscription also specifies what the priestess shall receive; and Inscrip- 
tion B provides for her payment by the kolakretai. The first part of line 2 
in A is supplied from B. The other parts supplied by Kavvadias are derived 
by analogy from other inscriptions. The text, with Kavvadias’s supplements, 


is as follows 


[’AGevaiar Nixe]e Heépeavy He do-] 
éxs dorov &?] éxs “AGevaiov Hara[vr-] 
ov KatacTéa jat Kai TO Heepov Ovpoca- 
5 « dv KadXxpares xovyypado- 
Acovridos mputaveias pépev dé 
év Heépeav TEVTEKOVTA dpayxpas Kai 
Ta kai Ta Seppata pépev tov de- 
10 pociov vedv oixodopéca Kabore 
av KadAtxpares xovyypadoe Kai Bo- 
pov Acovov. 
Heoriaios tpés dvdpas 
[a]e Bod€s rovros wer[a] KadArxpa- 
15 [ro]s xovyypadpoavras 
t av airo- 
is Soyo? Jer ric [88 mpuraves és tov 


ov éxoeveyKev?. 


"Edoyoen rét Kai rae d€- 

po. Aiyeis éexputaveve Neox- 

Acides Cypappareve ’Ayvode- 


1 Letters not clearly legible on the stone are printed in lighter type than the rest. 


A 
| 
B 
| 
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5 Heepéa rés "AOevaas rés Né- 
mevrijxovta Spaypas T[a-] 
s yeypapuévas THe orn[Ant] 
TOs KwAaxp[€ras] 
[ot] xwAaxperGor 76 [Tored- 

10 €@?]vos pnvos, THe iepjéae THs 
Onvajiac THs Nixy[s.-. - 


The inscription is written orotynddv, each line consisting of twenty-nine 
letters. The forms of the letters, notably the sigma with three strokes ¢, 
the absence of » and a», suffice to date A before 446 B.c. The letters are, 
however, those of the later Attic alphabet, and cannot be earlier than 460 B.c. 
The inscription was, then, cut in the time when Pericles was in power. 
From the inscription it is evident that a sanctuary of Athena Nike already 
existed, but that the stone temple was to be built. The transference of 
the treasury of the confederacy of Delos to Athens took place in 454 B.c. 
Apparently one of the first uses to which the Athenians put their newly 
acquired wealth was the erection of the temple of Athena Nike. The 
architect, Callicrates, here mentioned was, with Ictinus, architect of the 
Parthenon (Plutarch, Pericles, 13). The building of the Parthenon was 
begun in 447 B.c. and lasted about ten years. In all probability the temple 
of Athena Nike, being much smaller, was built in a shorter time. It was 
therefore probably finished some years before the Parthenon. The text of 
the inscription is published with a letter from Kavvadias and remarks by 
S. Reinach in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 548-552. 

At the April meeting of the Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., F. Hiller v. Girtringen 
in commenting upon this inscription, expressed his belief that it proved the 
correctness of Dérpfeld’s opinion that the temple of Nike was older than 
the Propylaea. (Arch. Anz. 1898, I, p. 124.) 

Inscriptions from Athens. — E. Ziebarth, in Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, 
pp. 24-37, publishes and discusses (1) a fragment of an inscription found 
at the northwest side of the Areopagus containing a sacrificial calendar. 
The word Aezoyvwpwv, used of an animal that has lost its milk tooth, 
appears for the first time on an epigraphical monument. (2) A document 
of the first quarter of the first century B.c., showing that at this late period 
the same person might become archon a second time. The mention of a 
rats audWadrns recalls the fact that at the festival of the Pyanopsia, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Thes. 22, a wats dpdihadys carried the cipeorwvn. (3) An 
interesting fragment of a psephism, from the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, which confers civil rights upon the heroes of Phyle, who had restored 
the democracy, and also upon those who had fought at Munichia. The 
occupations of the persons in question are subjoined to their names. The 
document forms a valuable commentary on Aeschines, III, 187, 188. 

Change of Name in Attic Imperial Inscriptions. — In the Juhreshefte 
d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, pp. 27-30, E. Hula publishes three dedicatory 
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inscriptions from Athens, in which the dedication has been changed from 
one emperor to another. In one case the addition of ’Adpiavod xriorov 


makes an inscription composed for Augustus apply to Hadrian. ‘The 
second inscription was transferred from Augustus to Tiberius and a dedi- 
cation to Hadrian was inscribed on the back of the same stone. The 


third inscription belonged originally to a statue of Augustus, was changed 
to refer to Nero, and again to refer to Vespasian, while a dedication to 
Titus shows that the same stone was used for four emperors. The inscrip- 
tions C.J.A. III, 434 and 519 are probably cases of dedications transferred 
from Augustus to Hadrian. 

Inscription from Thrace.— Paul Perdrizet, in B.C.H. XXI, pp. 534- 
536, describes a large stele representing a hunting scene with a servant 
on foot attending his master (an unusual motif), and a funeral banquet. 
Underneath is an inscription commemorative of Valens, the son of Den- 
toupes. From it we learn that an dvruerpatyyos was an assistant strategus 
of a vicus, and dopoAdyos, the collector of the imperial taxes in the same place. 

The Locrian Inscription C.I:G.S. III, 1, No. 334. — In Berl. Phil. W. 
July 2, 1898, W. Bannier discusses several parts of this inscription. In 
line 1 he reads érw €vov (not érws évov), explaining that the epoecus is 
to have the right to take part in religious exercises in the places allotted to 
éévo. In line 7 he reads: ai deiAnr’ dvywpeiv Ta ev Ta iotia, 
“deApedv The letters repxofapiay Kai 
pvoayxeov, he reads: wep’ xoOopuiv xai pvoaxéwv. In the sixth section he 
reads: ai x’... €oti,ai x’ (sc. 6 éxigotxos) Tav ypnuatwv Kparety (sc. 
ddeAdeovs) Tov (sc. ddeAGe@y Tis TO KaTiKopevov 
xpareiv. These readings are explained, and remarks on repetition in the 
inscription are added. 

Dedicatory Inscriptions from Delphi.— The bases of four tripods 
dedicated by the sons of Deinomenes, the Sicilian tyrant, have been dis- 
covered. One of the inscriptions is intact : 


, 
TéXov 6 Aewwouéveos 
Tov tpiroda Kai vixev 
Biov Avoddpo vids 


This refers to the offering made by Gelo after the battle of Himera. 
Another inscription, which is referred to Hiero, is incomplete, but may 
possibly point to the gift of that prince which is celebrated in the third 
ode of Bacchylides. The fact that four tripods were set up by the members 
of the Sicilian house proves the authenticity of the epigram of Simonides 
(No. 141), in which we must read, with the scholiast, rovs tpérodas Oéuevat, 
instead of rov (B.C.H. XXI1, pp. 588-590.) 

The Accounts of the Archonship of Damochares at Delphi. — In 
B.C.H. XXI, pp. 477-496, Emile Bourguet gives the complete text of the 
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inscription (published in XX], p. 337) concerning the accounts of the archon- 
ship of Damochares (338 B.c.) at Delphi. The document contains a list 
of thirty-one vaorow/, who had charge of the sum of five talents to be 
expended in making good the destruction caused by the Phocian occupa- 
tion of Delphi. It appears that contractors were summoned from various 
parts of Greece to make estimates concerning a crater, a basin, a stoa, one 
hundred stelae, and the doors of the peribolus of the sanctuary of Cora. 
The first two objects refer to the replacement of the famous offerings made 
by Croesus (Hdt. I, 51) consisting of a silver mixing-bow] containing 600 
amphoras aud a zeptppavryptov (the inscription has zepipavr). Up to this 
time it has generally been believed that the silver crater was removed by 
Sulla in 86 B.c. We now know that the Roman general carried off, not the 
venerable relic which was the gift of the Lydian king, but a new bowl con- 
structed in the third quarter of the fourth century. The inscription con- 
tains various minor matters of interest: the contractors received a drachma 
a day during their stay at Delphi; the first payment made them by the 
vaorovo consisted, in one case, of the half of the entire sum less ten per cent, 
the second payment of the balance, and finally, when the work was com- 
pleted, of the ten per cent guarantee. In another case one-half the entire 
amount was retained as guarantee. That Cora had a distinct temenos at 
Delphi we learn for the first time from this inscription. The receipts of 
the treasury of Delphi were probably set down at the spring, the disburse- 
ments at the autumn, session. 

The Inscription on the Base of the Polyzalos Bronze. — The 
second line of this inscription was read by Th. Homolle a] é€ eiwviu(ov) 
*"AroAfAwon. J. B. Bury, Cl. R. 1898, pp. 142 f., proposes to read deg 
evwvupa oA [Ad, and suggests that this whole line may have been: 


Poi Be, Svpaxdocoaow edwovupa 


Record of a Lease at Thespiae — An inscription of fifty lines refer- 
ring to the lease of a certain number of vat, “ meadows,” on the part of the 
city of Thespiae, is published by G. Colin (B.C.H. XXI, pp. 553-568), who 
places the document in the last quarter of the fourth century. The name of 
the lessee, his sureties, and the price are stated. Some new words and forms 
come to light: werevw, used of the observance or neglect of a contract, 
perfect of dueE€pyouar formed on the analogy of é&AGov. 

Agonistic Inscription from Chalcis.— In "Ed. ’Apy. 1897, pp. 195-200, 
pl. 12, P. Kavvadias publishes an inscription found in July, 1897, near 
Chaleis. The heading announces that “Demetrius, son of Andromachus, 
offered prizes at the games of the Heracleia, and the following were victors.” 
Then follow thirty-three wreaths within which are inscribed the victors’ 
names, each with the name of his father and his city. Most of them are 
Chalcidians, but three are Antiochians and five are Romans. In two cases 
Two events—the boxing match for beardless 


the is wanting. 
youths and the boxing match for men — appear to have resulted in ties, 
for the twenty-third and thirtieth wreaths contain each two names. Above 
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each wreath is the name of a contest. The contestants are divided into five 
classes: maides mapmratdes, taides, for, d&yéverot, dvdpes, according to age. 
The contests are the d0Atyos, diavAos, TAaVKpaTLOV, 
mévrabAov, and diavdos. 

Notes on Aeginetan Inscriptions. — In the Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, 
pp. 157-160, M. Friinkel excerpts from Mustoxydis’s treatise “H Aiywaia a 
series of epigraphical additions to his article ‘ Epigraphisches aus Aegina’ 
in the Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 1897. 

Votive Offerings in the Sanctuary of Asclepius in Epidaurus. — 
In the Athen. Mitth. XXIU, 1898, pp. 1-23, Chr. Blinkenberg discusses two 
kinds of votive offerings. (1) Tables for reacoi. On the top of stones which 
are cut in the form of tables, and usually about 0.50 m. high, 0.60 m. broad, 
and varying in length from 0.78 m. to 1.27 m., we find a series of incised 
lines which served to mark the movements of the reogot. On each side of 
the board there are five of these lines; hence the tables are reooa zevre- 
ypappa which were used by the frequenters of the sanctuary in playing the 
game of the five lines (wévre ypappai). The tables are provided with 
inscriptions recording the names of the persons dedicating them to the god, 
e.g. ApxéotAdAos Avoavdpos aveBérav. On one board, between one of the sets 
of five lines we find the six signs M X H — O1 which represent the value of 
the casts of the dice; the last three standing for 10 drachmas, one drachma, 
and one obol respectively. 

(2) A series of cylindrical stones bearing at the top a flat, round bowl; 
the whole made of a single piece of limestone. The extant specimens date 
from the fourth century and were intended to serve as washbowls. They 
are inscribed with the names of the dedicators, e.g.: TéeAwv MeOiAas aveOn- 
xaray, the name ’AcxAaméx being usually omitted. It appears to have been 
usual at Epidaurus in the fourth century for the hieromnamones, at the 
beginning or end of their term of office, to make offerings to the god and in 
the selection of their gifts they chose such objects as might be useful to the 
general public. 

Messenian Import and Export Duties.— In B.C.H. XXI, pp. 574- 
576, G. Colin comments on an inscription, discovered at Kyparissia, which 
gives us more precise information with reference to import and export duties 
at a Greek port than any inscription hitherto known. According to this decree 
all merchandise was subject to a uniform tax of two per cent (7evrnxooTn). 

Mosaic Inscription at Melos. — On a fish-mosaic in the Hall of the 
Mystae, which has been investigated by the British School, occur the words 
povov py Vd[wp] which Dr. Sandys explains by reference to Martial I, 35: 
Artis Phidiacae toreuma clarum, | pisces adspicis; adde aquam, natabunt. 
(/.H.S. XVIII, p. 72.) 

Inscription from Syracuse.— The inscription on a gravestone from 
Syracuse published by Orsi, Not. Scavi, November, 1897, p. 500, is thus 
restored by O. Rossbach, Berl. Phil. W. March 19, 1898: KaAA[ape]os rode] 
Line 1, with only three letters, is 
hopeless. 
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Greek Inscriptions from Egypt.—In Cl. R. 1898, pp. 274-282, 
H. R. Hall publishes and discusses three Greek inscriptions from Egypt in 
the British Museum. The first reads: 


“Yrép TroAcuaiov xai Apowons Kai | 

Tov viod Me@v tov | ék MroAcuaiov Kat Bepevixyns Evepyerav. 
“Apn Nuxndopw Eidypw | Svvdaiov Opoavveis | 5 da- 
doxos | Xapoptw to orparnye | Ojpay trav éhehavrwv, | "Amdacts 
MuopBordov "Erevveds | xai of ix’ abrov TeTa 
The date is 208-206 B.c. The elephant hunt is apparently a regular in- 
stitution, as appears also from the hieroglyphic inscription of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at Pithom (Naville, The Store-City of Pithom and the Route of 
the Exodus, Eg. Expl. Fund, 1885, p. 18; pl. x), part of which is republished 
in this article, and the Greek inscription of Lichas (Curtius, Woch. f. Klass. 
Phil. 1887, p. 827; Mahaffy, B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, 149 and Ptolemies, p. 271, 
and elsewhere). Charimortus is mentioned by Strabo, XVI, 774, and Poly- 
bius, XVIII, 55 (Hultsch). Oroanna (or Oroanda) and Etenna are in 
Pisidia, but the exact site of the former is unknown. The second inscrip- 
tion published is a late metrical epitaph of a child named Politta. The 
metre is very faulty. The third inscription is an elegiac dedication to Isis, 
and comes from Coptos. Apparently it belongs to the second century after 
Christ. 

Secunda rudis.— Wolters proposes (Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p. 154) 
to explain the difficult word cexovvdapovdov in an inscription of Hierapolis 
(C.I.G. 3916) as a gladiator who had obtained the rank of a secunda rudis. 

Epigraphical Notes from Constantinople. — In the Jahreshefte d. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, pp. 31-37, E. Kalinka publishes four inscriptions. 
One is a stele now at the Austrian embassy in Buyukdere. It gives a list 
of officers and men of a Coan quadrireme in a fleet commanded by the 
Legate A. Terentius A. f. Varro, assisted by the Nauarchus Eudamus, 
under whom was the Trierarch Cleonicus. Above the inscription is a staff 
with a serpent twined about it, the “arms” of Cos found on coins after 
88 B.c. Several legates of the name A. Terentius A. f. Varro are known, 
but which is here meant is not clear. A second inscription is in Latin. 
Two inscriptions are published from copies sent to the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople. One is from Wiran (Wilajet : Angora, Kaas : Tschurum). 
It is from a gravestone erected by Priscus to his father Primus. It is dated 
in the year ovd, which is 229 a.p. if the beginning of the era employed is 
the date of the occupation of Galatia by the Romans, 25 n.c. The last is 
a double inscription. Philothea is honored by her grandmother, Aegyptia, 
daughter of Hecatonymus, and by her husband Hecatonymus, son of Heca- 
tonymus. Philothea’s husband may have been her grandmother’s younger 


brother. 
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COINS 


Attic Gold Coinage. — Ulrich Kohler, in an examination of the meagre 
gold coinage of Athens, finds that it belongs to two series, separated by an 
interval of a half-century. (A) Stater, } stater, hecta, and } hecta of archaic 
style with head of Athena r. and owl with AQE, assignable to the end of 
the fifth century. (B) Stater, } stater, hecta, and 4 hecta of similar types, but 
more artistic; and } hecta with gorgon-head for obverse type, dating between 
339-338 and 295. All these gold pieces seem to have been coined from the 
gold dedications on the Acropolis to meet special needs. Finally we have 
also, two centuries later, staters with the inscription: AOE. BASIAE. 
MIORAAATH API2STIQN, from metal apparently brought to Athens 
from her Asiatic allies ca. 86 B.c. (Z. Num. 1898, p. 5.) 

Attic Tesserae. — In the new Journal Internationale d’ Archéologie Numis- 
matique (I, p. 37), M. Svoronos, "Evowrnpiwy trav "Apyaiwv, discusses 
the bronze tesserae (obverse head of Athena or of a lion, or letter; reverse 
letter), of which he catalogues 154 varieties, assigning them to the fourth 
and third centuries B.c. Former writers have given them to various cities 
of the Peloponnesus, Crete, Boeotia, Attica, and Asia Minor according to the 
letter which they bear. Svoronos notes that all the specimens cited as of 
known provenance were found in Attica, and especially in Athens. They 
were certainly not coins, and were probably connected with the theatre. A 
long discussion of the seating-arrangements, etc., of the theatre in Athens 
closes the article. 

Nabis, King of Sparta. — Paul Perdrizet (Num. Chron. 1898, p. 1), ‘Sur 
un Tétradrachme de Nabis,’ brings into relation with each other two tetra- 
drachms of Nabis, king of Sparta; one published by Lambros (B.C.H. 
XV, p. 415), with NABIOS, the other by Wroth (Vum. Chron. 1897, p. 
107), with BAIAEO | NABIOS. Nabis was no soldier of fortune, but a 
noble Spartan, probably of Heraclid stock, and actually king of the country. 
With the form BAIAEOS, Perdrizet compares a tile in the museum at 
Sparta, inscribed BAAEO? | NABIOS, and concludes that both the tile 
and the coin illustrate the Spartan aspiration of & in the early second cen- 
tury B.c., both being in fact not abbreviations, but attempts at the sound of 
Bahireos. 

The “Prize of Achelous.”—In the R. Num. 1898, p. 71, K. F. Kinch 
cites the well-known didrachm of Metapontum with "AyeAdov deOAov, and 
argues that the legends are two, (1) ’AxeAdov, referring to the figure of the 
god, and (2) de@Aov, referring to the prize phiale which he holds in his hand; 
that therefore there is no question involved of coins struck in payment of 
prizes in the local games. 

A Re-attribution.—In a personal letter to Signor G. M. Columba, the 
keeper of coins in the British Museum writes that the unique coin of Melita 
(Malta) cited by Head (Hist. Num. p. 745) is actually a common coin of 
Lilybaeum, and should therefore be struck from the list. (R. Ital. Num. 
1898, p. 13.) 
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IATON on Coins of Himera. — From an investigation of the nine coins 
on which the legend |ATON has been read and explained as genitive plural 
of iaros “ healed,” Mr. George Macdonald argues that the puzzling legend 
is wrongly read, where in fact the letters in most cases are 5|3 TOS = cwrnp. 
(Vum. Chr. 1898, p. 185.) 

Alexandrian Coinage of Aradus.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
207 f., is a brief summary of a communication by J. Rouvier on the Alex- 
andrian coinage of Aradus in the second and third centuries B.c. The eight 
series of coins struck at Aradus after Alexander the Great are studied, and 
the conclusion is reached that all are dated by the era of Aradus, beginning 
in 259 B.c. E. Babelon, who reported the communication to the Academy, 
considers Rouvier’s theory worthy of consideration though not fully es- 
tablished. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Moulds and Swords from Mycenae. — In "E¢. ’Apx. 1897, pp. 97-128 
(pls. 7 and 8; 2 cuts) Chr. Tsountas writes of some moulds and swords 
found at Mycenae. Two moulds are published and are discussed in connec- 
tion with others previously known. They were apparently used for casting 
ornaments of glass (“ Egyptian faience”) as well as for pressing out gold 
ornaments. This is shown by the provision made for making holes in the 
material run in the mould, for the holes in gold ornaments found at Mycenae 
were made with a tool after the ornaments were otherwise finished. This 
contradicts Helbig’s theory that all glass objects at Mycenae were imported. 
The moulds themselves appear also to have been made at Mycenae, for one 
of those published by Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 162, has evidently been 
altered, which implies that it was, or could have been, made at Mycenae. 
After the Mycenaean epoch glass ornaments went out of fashion, and the 
manufacture of glass was almost or quite given up in Greece. The swords 
and fragments of swords published are from chamber-tombs or strata 
belonging to the later Mycenaean times. They are divided into various 
categories by their forms. The technique of these swords is evidently 
derived from that of the earlier Mycenaean swords, and shows that the 
technique of combining gold with bronze was practised at Mycenae, these 
later swords not being imported. The earlier ones were, then, probably 
also of local manufacture. Neither the glass nor the gold-work of the 
Mycenaean epoch appears, then, to be imported, and as the engraved stones 
are also native work, the three most striking and characteristic classes of 
objects found in Mycenaean tombs are genuine products of Mycenaean art. 

The Excavations at Delphi.— The work of excavating being practi- 
cally at an end, the publication of results has begun, but is still of a pro- 
visional character. The building whose frieze and many of whose other 
sculptures have been recovered, originally called the Temple of Apollo, and 
later, on the evidence of Pausanias, the Treasury of the Siphnians, is now 
assigned to the Cnidians, chiefly on epigraphic evidence not of an absolutely 
convincing character. The forms of o in the dedication occur in the Melian 
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as well as the Cnidian alphabet, and Siphnos is near to Melos; the honorary 
decrees mention Boeotians and men of other states, as well as Cnidians; 
the Argive lambda is by no means a certain reading; and the subjects 
of the sculptures are not definitely settled. The date assigned to the build- 
ing, 540-500 B.c., is correct; the conclusion drawn from the mixture of 
styles, that an Argive artist was working under Asiatic or Ionian influence 
and direction, may stand. The question, where is the Siphnian treasury, if 
this is the Cnidian, needs expert architectural judgment. 

The inscription adjoining the Treasury of the Athenians, "A@yvato. ro 
ard Mydwv tris payns, was on eleven blocks, 
eight of which have been recovered, forming a long base on the edge of the 
terrace, which followed the south wall of the building and bent back at an 
obtuse angle at both ends. The last two blocks were at some time removed 
to allow a widening of the Sacred Way, and a decree of the archonship of 
Archidamus, 260-240 B.c., was engraved on the exposed end of the ninth 
block. The mixture of archaic and later forms in the inscription, the fact 
that it stands in rasura, and the disproportion between the small letters, 
6 em. to 6.50 em. high, and the spaces between them, 20 cm., indicates that 
we have not the original, but a copy. The holes on the top were for fixing 
anathemata, doubtless the dxpo@iva of the inscription; and the dedication 
belongs to them, not to the building, as Homolle, following Pausanias, 
believes. Indeed, as the state’s tenth of the booty was used to erect the 
group of Miltiades and the Attic tribe-heroes, there would have been no 
funds available for another memorial. The date of the treasury must then 
be fixed on other grounds. 

Discussion of the famous wall-paintings of Polygnotus, in the Lesche of 
the Cnidians, is now possible, since the building has been identified, high 
up in the northeast corner of the enclosure. An oblong hall, 19 m. wide 
and 9.53 m. deep, it filled the space between the north peribolus wall and two 
projecting buttresses. Hence it could be approached only on the south, 
where a road fills the rest of the terrace. There was but one door, and the 
roof, supported by four columns at each end, probably had a large opening 
in the middle, as windows in the south wall would have interfered with the 
paintings. The two scenes, Ilium and the Nekyia, beginning immediately 
to the right and left of the entrance, filled the rest of the four walls, and the 
Ilium, to which the epigram by Simonides referred, may have occupied 
the larger part of the space. In Plutarch’s dialogue de defectu oraculorum, 
the scene of which is laid in this lesche of the Cnidians, the participants are 
seated where they can watch the athletes. Considering the size of the hall, 
the middle of it, under the roof-opening, may have been strewn with sand 
and used as an exercise-ground. (PomTow, January meeting of Berl. Arch. 
Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 39-47.) 

The Double City of Megalopolis.— The great size of Megalopolis in 
proportion to its population, — it was nearly three times as large as Mantinea 


with a population but little larger, — and its position on two sides of a river, 
so undesirable for strategic purposes, suggest the likelihood that only the 
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northern half was for the use of the Megalopolitans, while the southern half, 
with its own definite boundaries and defences, was the property of the Arca- 
dian League, and contained only federal buildings. The huge theatre and 
the great council-hall adjoining it were for all the Arcadians, and for the 
defence of this capital the permanent guard of the Epariti was maintained. 
After the dissolution of the League, however, the buildings were left for the 
Megalopolitans, and the theatre inscriptions of the third and second centu- 
ries are the names of their tribes and magistrates. (J. B. Bury, J.H.S. 
1898, I, pp. 15-22.) 

Death and the Horse. — The idea that the ancients especially associated 
the horse with death is due to a misunderstanding of the Homeric epithet 
of Hades, xAvrorwAos, “famous for horses.” In reality, Homer did not use 
m@dXos of the horse, but only as a foal, and his compounds of -zwAos come 
from mwAdopa, “to range,” “haunt”; while xAvrés, whose proper meaning 
is “ powerful,” “great,” “ of good craftsmanship,” is in some instances an 
evident mistake for xAirdés, “crouched,” “lying.” So it is used of men 
and animals at night and of the dead, and Hades really was called “the one 
who moves among the fallen.” The misunderstanding is, however, as old as 
Pindar and the Homeric Hymns. (A. W. VERRALL, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 1-14.) 

Garland and Taenia for Victors.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, pp. 42-48 (5 figs.), J. Jiithner discusses the use of the garland 
and the taenia as rewards of victories at the games. In early times the 
taenia appears to have been the sign of victory. After the wreath was 
introduced, the taenia or ribbon became less important, but was used to tie 
the wreath firmly upon the head. Then when the wreath was withered, 
the victor might still wear the ribbon. The use of ribbons as prizes appears 
to have been given up by the middle of the fourth century B.c., but the 
public still continued to honor the victor by throwing him flowers, branches, 
and bright ribbons. Jiithner’s arguments are drawn in part from ancient 
writers, 1n part from vase-paintings. 

Greek Bits. — At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. June 23, 1897, General 
Pothier discussed a bit from Corinth, now in the Louvre. A reproduction 
of the bit has been made and used in the mouth of a horse. In spite of its 
cruel appearance, the bit seemed to be by no means an instrument of 
torture, so that the opinion expressed by Pernice in a recent Winckelmanns- 
program (Berlin, 1896), that the bits of the Greeks were exceptionally cruel, 
must be modified. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 285-289; cut.) A similar 
bit from Thespiae is published in a cut, ibid. p. 290. 

The Cabiri and Melicertes.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 56-61, 
Salomon Reinach contends that the Phoenician names of these deities do 
not prove their Phoenician origin. The Phoenicians found anonymous 
deities, called simply “ Great Gods,” and called them in their own language 
Kabirim, which means “great gods.” This the Greeks took for a proper 
name, hence they called the gods KaBetpo. Similarly Melicertes arose from 
Melqart, which means “ god of the city.” Melicertes is not therefore really 
identical with the Melqart of Tyre, whom the Greeks identified with Heracles. 
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ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


Statue of a Flamen.— In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 301-306, E. 
Wuescher-Becchi publishes (two figs.) and discusses the statue in the palace 
formerly Sacripante, now the school of the Suore della Divina Provvidenza. 
The statue is now transformed into a St. Joseph, but comparison with the 
reliefs of the Ara Pacis Augustae in Florence, especially Monumenti d. Ist. 
XI, pl. xxxiv, v, 6 (reproduced in a cut), shows that a /flamen was originally 
represented. Which flamen it is cannot be determined. 

Pallas of the Piazza Sciarra.—In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 281- 
290, pls. xv, xvi, 1 fig., L. Mariani publishes and discusses a statue of 
Pentelic marble found in the Piazza Sciarra. The head, arms, and feet are 
wanting. The type is that of the Pallas of Velletri in the Louvre, but the 
Roman statue is of better workmanship. The original belongs to the school 
of Phidias, possibly to Cresilas. The Roman statue may perhaps have been 
the temple-statue of the temple of Minerva Campensis or Chalcidica. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Typical Villanova Ossuary and Lucano-Apulian Amphorae. ~ 
G. Patroni in B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 65-74 (7 cuts), compares the Lucano- 
Apulian amphorae, especially those in the Museum of Tarentum, with the 
Villanova ossuary. Any resemblance is purely casual. A connection may 
be established, not with the Villanova civilization, but with that of the 
Veneto-Illyrian district, the influence working, however, from south to 
north, and not down the Adriatic, as is often asserted. The form and tech- 
nique of the Apulian vases are quite different from those of the Villanova 
pottery. In fact, only one vase with the characteristics of Villanova work 
has been found in Southern Italy. That is probably from Cumae. The 
curious addition of the rings or discs on the handles of Apulian amphorae 
is derived originally from the bosses on Greek bronze vases. The im- 
mediate origin of these amphorae Patroni finds in the neighborhood of 
Salerno, where, in the Valle di Diano, many specimens have been found of 
a peculiar style, probably produced at Paestum. The vases are now in the 
town of Sala Consilina. They have handles raised above the mouth, the 
highest point formed by a sharp curve. One even has the dises at the top 
of the handles. The writer concludes that the art created here was carried 
across Lucania into Apulia and Messapia. 

The Preclassical Chronology of Central Italy.— Giorgio Karo (B. 
Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 141-161) denies the chronology of Montelius, and seeks 
to establish one totally different, basing his arguments chiefly on the con- 
tents of tombs, and especially on the vases. Montelius made of the archaic 


Etruscan civilization nine periods of about one hundred years each, from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to the end of the sixth. His argu- 
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ments for the lower limit are first attacked; it is shown that the Francois 
vase belongs to the sixth century rather than the seventh, and that the 
later black-figured vases may well be contemporary with the earlier red- 
figured vases. It must be remembered, moreover, that in many cases a long 
time elapsed before the Attic vase was sent from Sicily to Etruria, and was 
finally deposited in a tomb. The writer thinks, therefore, that the 
Etruscan civilization continued into the fifth century. 

The large Corinthian vases, with human figures and mythological scenes, 
Montelius assigns to the seventh century, the pre-Corinthian figured vases 
to the eighth, the pre-Corinthian archaic vases to the ninth, and the Italo- 
geometric vases to the tenth and eleventh. From these facts, however, no 
periods can be established, for recent research shows that figured vases were 
contemporary with geometric, and that the late pre-Corinthian was being 
developed simultaneously with the early Corinthian. Moreover, the later 
Italo-geometric vases show an Eastern influence that did not come to Italy 
before the seventh century. The terminus post quem of Montelius, based 
chiefly on Mycenaean vases found in Sicily, is also untenable. Not only is 
the third period of Mycenaean art to which these vases belong, of uncertain 
date, but even if its date were known, no proof could be offered that the 
types did not survive for centuries. Thus the whole chronology of Montelius 
is overthrown. 

The writer next attacks the theory that the three contemporary tombs — 
Bernadini at Praeneste, Regulini-Galassi at Cervetri, del Duce at Vetulonia 
—are of the ninth century. The scarcity of terra-cottas is no proof of 
antiquity, for their place is taken by bronzes. The silver scyphus of the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb is Italo-geometric, of a style that survived beyond the 
middle of the seventh century. The large gold fibula from Caere is not 
proved to be like those from the early well-tombs; the ones compared are 
of uncertain origin. The silver cups from Caere and Praeneste are identical 
with those from Greece and other parts of Italy, assigned to the seventh 
century. The vase inscriptions cannot go back of the second half of the 
eighth century, as the Etruscans got their alphabet from Cumae, which was 
not founded until that time. Furthermore, a gold fibula with a Latin 
inscription was found in the Bernadini tomb. 

Karo assigns these tombs and the circular tombs of Vetulonia to the second 
half of the seventh century. The gold work of the Regulini-Galassi and 
Bernadini tombs shows a technique that must have been local and of short 
duration. That of Rodi, of the same type but more archaic, dates from the 
beginning of the seventh century. The ivory pieces show the same technique. 
The silver vases of the tomba del Duce have the style of the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries. Not earlier than that is the Oriental element in the 
bronzes of the Regulini-Galassi, the Bernadini, and the Vetulonia tombs. 
The scarabs and small idols are based on Egyptian models of the eight and 
seventh centuries. Another proof that the tombs are of the late seventh 
century is the presence of pre-Corinthian vases of the less archaic type. And 
stiil another argument is based upon the two principal types of buechero 
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vases; the bucchero sottile is contemporary with pre-Corinthian and Co- 
rinthian vases, and earlier than black-figured vases, though their extremes 
meet; the bucchero modellato belongs to the period of black-figured vases 
and continues till the period of red-figured vases. 

The article concludes with the following chronological arrangement in 
four periods: (1) Ninth and eighth centuries; previous to Greek importa- 
tion; well tombs. (2) Eighth and seventh centuries; importation of 
geometric vases and bronzes; trench tombs. (3) Second half of seventh 
century to beginning of sixth; first great Greek importation, with Oriental 
influence; metal work in relief, ivory, porcelain, pre-Corinthian and Co- 
rinthian vases, bucchero sottile ; corridor, trench, and circular tombs; period 
of the richest tombs. (4) Sixth and fifth centuries; second great Greek 
importation, corresponding to the development of black-figured vases; buc- 
chero modellato ; chamber tombs. 

Painted Vases from the Necropolis of Canosa.—In Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 195-218, M. Mayer describes and discusses vases from Canosa. 
Seventeen cuts illustrate the article. ‘The vases are for the most part 
adorned with stripes and geometrical figures, a few having rude representa- 
tions of men and animals. They were found for the most part in chamber 
tombs, though tombe a fossa also occur at Canosa. Although these vases 
seem to be free from the influence of Greek art, the objects found with them 
show that they are not earlier than the third century s.c. (Cf. Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, 1898, p. 249.) 

The Wall-paintings of the Columbarium of the Villa Pamphili. — 
The greater part of the hundred and twenty-six pictures preserved are land- 
scapes, animal and fruit pieces, and street groups, with some mythological 
scenes copied from well-known works of sculpture, such as the Pergamene 
Prometheus, the Farnese bull, ete. They have been quite wrongly interpreted 
as theatrical and Bacchic scenes. In the mythological series, which forms a 
continuous picture not divided by lines, a balancing of thought may be 
traced. Endymion and the Niobides are sepulchral subjects; with the 
punishment of Niobe is paired that of Dirce, as also at Pompeii, and less 
directly the freeing of Prometheus by Heracles; this leads to another Her- 
acles scene, the combat with the Centaurs, and between the two, as caricature 
of the hero’s prowess, is the battle of the pygmies and cranes. Pygmy 
parodies on the human scenes occur elsewhere among the pictures. In one 
picture, a child lying on a table is about to be cut in two by a man, while 
a woman kneels in entreaty,—a scene occurring also at Pompeii, in cari- 
cature, and rightly connected with the Judgment of Solomon. It has been 
pointed out that this subject was introduced into Italy from Alexandria, and 
while a Biblical source is not excluded, the tale occurs among other nations, 
and may have been told of the wise Egyptian king, Bocchoris. ‘The more 
refined Indian (Buddhist) form, in which the women pulled the child in 
opposite directions, by its arms and legs, and when it began to cry out the 
real mother let it go, is perhaps the original of all. A variant of the story 
is one of a series of judgment scenes representing popular tales on the walls 
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of a Roman house near the Villa Farnesina. (SamTer, February meeting 
of the Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 47-50.) 

The Mosaic of Torre Annunziata. — The mosaic of the philosophers, 
from Torre Aununziata, has been interpreted by some as representing the 
seven philosophers, Zeno, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Plato, Socrates, 
Theophrastus; but such a grouping of living persons from different times is 
foreign to ancient custom, and the apparent symbols of porch, tree, and sun- 
dial, for Stoa, Lyceum, and Academy, are better interpreted, with the help 
of a replica from Sarsina, now in the Villa Torlonia, as features of the 
Academy alone. We have here a sacred olive-tree (jopia) protected by a sort 
of temple, and in the background the Acropolis of Athens. The central 
figure of the group, who is tracing a circle on the ground, is probably Plato, 
the mathematician, and the literary side of his work is expressed by the case 
of books and by the rolls in the hands of the others. The stately figure 
entering at the left may be Dion, who visited Plato at Athens. (DrEtzs, 
March meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, II pp. 120-122; 
1 cut.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Management of the Imperial Revenues.— M. Rostowzew, in 
Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 108-123, traces, on the authority of inscriptions, the 
following development in the management of the imperial revenues: First, 
the income of the patrimonium is divided among the various treasuries of 
the court and the private purse of the emperor, and is probably managed 
by the a rationibus. Under Claudius, the a rationibus gets a greater power ; 
not only the treasuries of the patrimonium, but also the public treasuries 
and taxes are subject to its authority. The court finances are divided into 
several parts and systematized. Every part has its treasury and its officials. 
The management of the treasuries is under a special ratio, the ratio fiscorum 
et fisci castrensis. Later, the ratio castrensis becomes constantly more im- 
portant, and its fiscus is administered separately. All the others are under 
the direction of the procurator thesaurorum, but have no general chief of 
their own, like the procurator castrensis. The procurator thesaurorum cor- 
responds to the procurator fisci castrensis. The chief duty of the ratio 
thesaurorum is the drawing up of the budget, the distribution of money to 
the various rationes, and control of money thus distributed. After Severus, 
its power is restricted to the imperial treasure chamber, its other functions 
being assumed by the newly formed ratio privata, under a procurator rei 
privatae, later called magister summae privatae. 

The Oscan Inscriptions at Pompeii.—In Rim. Mitth. 1895, pp. 124 
146 (pl.), H. Degering explains the five Oscan military inscriptions at 
Pompeii, discussing in detail the one found by himself in November, 1897. 
He attacks vigorously, on practical grounds, Conway’s idea that they are 
announcements of cab or chair stands, and accepts, in general, Nissen’s theory 
that they are directions, for strange soldiers quartered at Pompeii, from the 
forum to their various stations on the walls. On some points, however, the 
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writer differs from Nissen. Amviannim is not vicus, but margo, “ sidewalk.” 
During a siege, all streets not used for military purposes being barricaded, 
only the sidewalk was left open. The direction of the writing, always 
toward the left, shows the direction to be taken, and this fact determines 
the side of the street on which the inscription is placed. In three cases it is 
written on the second column from the corner, to make it perfectly clear 
that the adjoining side street is not meant. The word eituns is not iter, but 
eant or eunto. The new inscription (in the Strada dell’ Abbondanza, on the 
second column of the northwest corner of the casa del medico) differs some- 
what from the others, in that it does not point the way to a certain portion 
of the town wall. ampt is a preposition (ef. dui, ambi), and with tribud 
(enclosure, not house) tuv [tikad] (public), gives the necessary direction, — 
the Forum triangulare; to distinguish this from the other forum, the name 
of the Greek temple is added, — ampt Menerv[as sakaraklod]. The last two 
lines are restored as follows, partly from scratches on the lower part of the 
stone, —a rude attempt to copy some of the words above, — partly from the 
other similar inscriptions: puf ( = quos) faamat (connect with fama, and 
explain “commands”), and then the name of an officer as the subject of 
the verb, faamat. The inscription means, then, that the soldiers of a certain 
command are directed to follow the footpath in the direction indicated by 
the inscription, and they will arrive at the Forum triangulare. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Races of Sicily.— In Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 150-191 (10 figs.), 
E. Petersen describes Orsi’s work in Sicily and its results. Graves and 
their contents form by far the largest part of the discoveries. Fortification 
walls have been found, but, except in caves, no certain traces of a human 
habitation. The question whether the form of the tomb represents that of 
the house, and whether the change from the round form to the square is 
contemporary with a similar change in the house, has not been settled. 
Orsi makes four periods in the prehistoric population of Sicily, basing his 
theory on the contents of tombs, especially vases. The first he calls pre- 
Sicelian, the three others Sicelian, finding a distinct break between the 
pre-Sicelian and the three others. Patroni put the gap after Orsi’s first 
Sicelian population, considering this and the preceding period Sicanian, the 
two others Sicelian. Petersen disagrees on this point with both Orsi and 
Patroni, conceiving the population to have been continuous. He establishes 
his position by a detailed treatment of the vase fragments, finding there a 
regular development, as well as a survival of earlier forms in later periods. 

Excavations in the Paliscan Territory. —G. Pinza, in B. Paletn. It. 
1898, pp. 47-64, 110-143 (26 pis.), gives an account of the discoveries in this 
region, derived entirely from the larger work of Barnabei, Gamurrini, 
Cozza, and Pasqui, tntichita del territorio falisco (Part la in Mon. Antichi, 
Vol. IV). The article deseribes at considerable length the well-tombs of 


the mountain cemeteries, and those of the well, trench, and chamber forms 
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in the plain. From these and their contents it is apparent that the civiliza- 
tion of the plain was somewhat later than that of the mountain. The 
description of the ornaments and vases, with the accompanying plates, is 
detailed and interesting. 

The Necropolis of Remedello Sotto in Bresciano and the Eneo- 
lithic Period in Italy.—G. A. Colini, in B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 1-47, 
88-110 (10 large, 40 small plates), offers the first complete publication of 
the discoveries at Remedello. His object is to determine the ethnological 
position of the population, but he discusses also points of archaeological 
interest. The excavations of 1884-86, conducted by Chierici, Bandiera, and 
Ruzzenenti, yielded the following results: (1) A necropolis of the eneo- 
lithic period. (2) Tombs of the period of Marzabotto and the Certosa. 
(3) A Gallic necropolis. (4) Gallo-Roman tombs. (5) Indications of ancient 
dwellings. There seems to have been a long interval between the first and 
the second settlements; after the arrival of the second, there was uninter- 
rupted occupation of the site. The remains of dwellings belong almost 
entirely to the eneolithic period. The eneolithic necropolis consists of two 
parallelograms, somewhat raised above the level. In one, the tombs are 
arranged in regular parallel lines; in the other, there is no systematic 
arrangement. Other eneolithic tombs are outside these enclosures. Alto- 
gether, one hundred and seventeen were excavated. There is a minute 
account of the tombs and their contents, taken almost wholly from the 
unpublished report of Bandiera. The objects found were hatchet and arrow 
heads and spear points, usually of stone, rarely of copper or bronze; a few 
rude vases and ornaments of shell or marble. The article refers only briefly 
to the excavations of 1886, which disclosed the Gallic necropolis, north of 
the eneolithic. In an-excellent summary, the writer connects the earliest 
population with the Ibero-Ligurian civilization, and assigns it to the period 
between the neolithic and the bronze ages, — the so-called eneolithic period, — 
making a comparison between this settlement and similar ones in various 
parts of Italy. 

A Roman Balance from Chiusi.— A nearly perfect and very artistic 
weighing instrument found at Chiusi, now at Berlin, differs from the usual 
steelyard in that the fulcrum, not the weight, is shifted along a scale. Only 
two others of this construction are known, one from Carthago Nova, now at 
Paris, and one from Northern Italy. In the Berlin example, a horizontal 
scale-bar, notched along the lower edge and running through an opening in 
the hook-shaped support, has attached to it at the two ends, below, a column- 
shaped bar with a heavy panther-head at one end and hooks for holding the 
chains of a seale-pan at the other. The weight of the missing pan and 
chains is the weight sufficient, when attached to these hooks, to balance the 
instrument at the first notch, marked A. From this point the notches are 
marked for weights at lengthening intervals up to forty Roman pounds. 
A caduceus with ribbons, punctured on the blank part of the scale-bar, has 
been mistaken for a T, and an elaborate theory of the relation of Roman 
weights to the Babylonian and Euboeic talents has been built up, on the 
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supposition that this T marked the balancing point. The device is purely 
ornamental. The last notch of the scale has also been mistaken for sixty, 
although the position of X below the sign for fifty, \V, indicates subtraction. 
None of the single-arm balances known are Greek, but the decorative forms 
show the instrument to be of Greek origin. The symmetrical balance, with 
two scale-pans, was universal in early Greece, going back at least to Homer and 
the Mycenaean gold-treasure, and most of the stone and bronze weights in ex- 
istence are of this form. (E. Pernice, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, II, pp. 74-79; 3 cuts.) 

The Destruction of Roman Monuments in the Fourteenth Century. 
—In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 291-300, L. Borsari publishes notes from 
documents preserved in the archives of the cathedral at Orvieto showing how 
ancient buildings at Rome were destroyed for the purpose of obtaining marble 
for the cathedral. The documents were published by L. Fumi, J/ Duomo di 


Orvieto e i suvi ristauri, 1891. 


SPAIN 


The Bust from Elche.—In RF. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 39-60, Th. Reinach 
publishes (pl.) and discusses the bust from Elche mentioned in Am. J. Arch. 
1898, p. 125 (ef. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 209). Elche, the Roman Tlici, 
appears to have been in the fifth century B.c. Herna, a town of the Tar- 
tessians. This is shown by quotation from the Ora Maritima of Avienus 
(lines 449-482, especially 462-466), which is based upon a Greek periplus of 
the fifth or early fourth century B.c. The Tartessians were not Iberians, 
but a distinct race. The head from Elche is not an importation, being made 
of native stone, but is the work of a Greek from one of the neighboring 
Greek cities, perhaps Hemeroskopeion. The type of face is doubtless Tar- 
tessian. The triple collar of gold beads is Phoenician, though the costume 
is in general Spanish. The Greeks of Spain were of Ionian, especially 
Phocaean, origin, and the head from Elche shows qualities of Ionian art, 
not of Phoenician art, for the Phoenicians were incapable of works of such 
originality. A photograph of the bust is now published in the Century, 
July, 1898, p. 437, with a brief description by C. van R. Dearth. (Cf. R. 
Art Chret. 1898, p. 180.) 

Spanish Bronzes of Greco-Asiatic Style.— In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 203-212, P. Paris publishes (5 cuts) and discusses some small bronzes 
found in the region of Cerro de los Santos, for the most part at Murcie. 
They vary in workmanship and details, but all have points of similarity 
with each other and with the fine bust from Elche (see above). They 
represent draped female figures with hoods drawn over their heads. Yet 
the great ornaments resembling earrings, characteristic of the Iberian 
costume, are visible. Evidently the makers of these little bronzes were, 
like the artist of the bust from Elche, greatly influenced by the archaic 
Greek style of the end of the sixth century B.c. In spite of small size and 
lack of beauty, these bronzes are interesting as specimens of Spanish art 


long before the Roman conquest. 
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FRANCE 


FRANCE 


PARIS.— Remains of Early Wall.—JIn the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 91-93, Héron de Villefosse and R. Cagnat report on their examination 
of the remains found near Notre Dame (see Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 98). 
The remains belong to the city wall, built of stones taken from buildings 
which were standing as late as the fourth century after Christ. Many 
stones, some of which bear fragmentary inscriptions, were once steps of an 
amphitheatre. Similar remains were found in 1847 and 1870. 

Factory-mark with a Cross.—In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
10-15, pl., is a letter from C. Jullian on an amphora neck with a factory- 
mark. The object was found in September, 1897, under the foundations of 
the church of Saint-Seurin at Bordeaux. It appears to belong to the second 
century after Christ. The cemetery of Saint-Seurin has hitherto been 
traced back only to the fifth century. The amphora to which the fragment 
published belonged was undoubtedly used as a receptacle or coffin for the 
body of a child. The mark consists of the name TIBERIAN] with a cross 
below it, the whole being enclosed by straight lines. ‘The cross does not 
show that any Christian influence was at work, for the cross was used by the 
pagans as a simple mark. It is found, for instance, on a lamp of the potter 
Lucius Hosidius Crispus in the museum at Avignon. 

The Calendar of Coligny.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 163-170, 
are communications by Dissard and F. P. Thiers on the Gallic inscription 
found at Coligny (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 127). The first offers some cor- 
rections of the text and remarks on the forms of the letters. The second 
discusses the order of the months and the cycle employed. The cycle 
appears to be that of Meton, a period of nineteen years, corresponding 
to two hundred and thirty-five lunar months. These articles are intro- 
duced by remarks by Héron de Villefosse, pp. 161, 162. An appendix, 
pp. 299-336, gives the complete text of the inscription with the new 
readings. 

Calendar from the Lac d’Antre.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
264-272, Héron de Villefosse publishes and discusses a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion on bronze, taken from the Lac d’Antre, in the Jura, near Moirans, in 
1802, and now in the Museum of Narbonne. In spite of its very fragmentary 
condition, the inscription is evidently a part of a calendar similar to that of 
Coligny (see above). 

Inscriptions from Provence. — In FP. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 277-285, 
C. Jullian publishes a number of inscriptions from Provence derived from 
the manuscript notes of the late Abbé Albanés. Some of these have been 
published before, but with different readings. Several are taken from the 
Massalliographie of Duprat and Durand, 1593; others from manuscript of 
Marchand, who made a series of notes and drawings toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

An Oculist’s Stamp and a Sepulchral Inscription. — At a meeting 
of the Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France held November 10, 1897, 
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Héron de Villefosse referred to a fragment of an oculist’s stamp found at 
Rheims, 


MIVCVNDi 
eVODADASPr 


M(arci) Jucundi euod(es) ad asp(ritudines) 


(cf. Espérandieu, Recueil de cachets d’oculistes romains, n. 152, 152"), and also 
to a funerary inscription found in the ruins of Philippi in Macedonia, which 
has not hitherto been published. It reads Magia L. f(ilia) S[ecu]nda sibi et 
Caleci]lio C. f(ilio) Philarg[yro], viro suo, et L. Mag[io] L. f(ilio), vet(erano) 
leg(ionis) XIII patri suo et M. Vesonio M. f(ilio) Repentino fratri suo et 
Aniniae[hel]pidi. viva sibi et [suis fecit]. Cf. IT, 644, 645. (B. MW. 


Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 351, 352.) 


GERMANY 


The Hildesheim Silver Treasure. — The vessels, too simple and elegant 
for German taste, yet found far from any Roman settlement, are evidently 
the travelling table-service of a Roman officer, sufficient for three persons at 
a triclinium, together with a selection of more costly drinking-vessels. Of 
the long plates to be held in the hand while eating, there are three sets of 
three each, for the usual number of courses. Two or more of the large trays 
are removable table-tops to be set on a tripod and changed between courses. 
Two stout dishes, part of a set of four, as the marks show, were for serving, 
and the smaller pans or dishes were perhaps used for sauces. The cooking 
vessels were probably of bronze, but the large silver platter which shows 
traces of fire may have been used over a coal-vase, at table. Fragments of 
the candelabrum exist, also pieces which may have been the ewer for pour- 
ing water over the hands and a pail for rinsing dishes. Parts of sets have 
been lost and replaced by provincial work. 

The drinking set includes a crater, of cast silver, but modelled on ham- 
mered work, with two ladles and hydriae. It was used on a folding tripod 
instead of the proper stand. The cups and goblets, of more artistic work 
than the ordinary table furniture, include a set of four large and two smaller 
vessels, of the same pattern, and numerous show-pieces in pairs or fours, 
some also, as the Minerva cup, single. These are of different ages and 
origins, in the taste of the Augustan age, and none appear to be too late for 
that epoch, 

The service is not extensive enough for a commanding general, like Varus 


or Germanicus, but probably belonged to an officer on such an expedition as 
theirs, and was hastily buried, in time of peril. The name Aur(elius), not 
otherwise known before the second century, which occurs on a handle, does 
not exclude the possibility of an earlier date for the treasure. (LESSING, 
January meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 32-38.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


TURKEY 


ENGLAND 


Imitation Aretine Ware at Silchester.— In the Reliquary and Illus- 
trated Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 183-188, George E. Fox discusses imitations 
of “ Pseudo-Samian” ware found at Silchester. There are two classes of 
pottery with reliefs — one adorned only with impressed patterns and indented 
lines, and colored with a kind of paint very different from the glaze of the 
Aretine or Pseudo-Samian ware, the other a more legitimate imitation, 
adorned with winged genii and garlands. Eight cuts illustrate the article. 

Roman Shoe from Birdoswald.— A Roman shoe found outside the 
fort of Amboglanna (Birdoswald) on Hadrian’s wall is published by 
I. Haverfield in Cl. R. 1898, p. 142 (cut). The shoe was made of one 
piece of leather, with no special sole, and was fastened with a string. The 
Greek and Roman name for such shoes seems to have been xapBatiwat, car- 


batinae (Catullus, XC VIII). 


BULGARIA 


Adamklissi Again.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, 
pp. 122-137 (1 fig.), O. Benndorf defends himself against Furtwiingler’s 
attacks (“ Intermezzi” and Sitzungsber. d. Miinchener Akad. 1897, No. 2) and 
endeavors to show the unsoundness of Furtwiingler’s theories and methods. 
Benndorf recognizes the portrait of Trajan in the sculptures at Adamklissi. 
If this is correct, it suffices to dispose of Furtwiingler’s theory that the monu- 
ment was erected by Crassus. Furtwiingler’s arguments are, however, taken 
up and discussed one by one, only to be rejected. 

The Base of the Tropaeum of Adamklissi.—In the Jahreshefte d. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1898, pp. 138-142 (4 figs.), G. Niemann proposes a 
new arrangement of the upper part of the base of the tropaeum. In his 
article in the Sitzungsber. d. Miinchener Akad. 1897, No. 2, Furtwiingler pub- 
lished a reconstruction of the monument by Bihlmann, in which great use 
was made of a stone ornamented with pilasters which was found in a ceme- 
tery not far from the monument. This stone was evidently a corner-pier 
of a hexagonal structure. Niemann shows that the use made of this stone 
by Biihlmann is not correct. The only way in which this pier can be 
combined with the other stones known to belong to the monument is 
by assuming that the hexagonal base of the tropaeum, which stood upon 
the great round substructure, was two stories high. A sketch represents 


the whole monument thus reconstructed. 


TURKEY 


Inscription in Constantinople.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, p. 35, E. Kalinka publishes, along with three Greek inscrip- 
tions of Roman times, the following Latin inscription : 


UM 
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Coloni 
L . Septimifum . f(ilium) 
Am(ensi) Val(entem) 
sac(erdotem) Ti. Cl{audii 
Caesari[s 
Quing(uennalem) [.... 
auqu [re m 
d(ecurionum) ecreto) 


The stone formed part of the base of a statue. The inscription dates from 
the reign of Claudius, and may perhaps have come from the Claudian 
colony of Apri, midway between Constantinople and Gallipolis. 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Christ in Art.— Nicolaus Miiller, professor of Christian Archaeology 
at Berlin, has written in Vol. IV of the Protestantische Encyclopidie a very 
interesting history of the different manners of representing the Christ in 
art. He writes that after the fourth and fifth centuries, before which time 
the beardless type prevailed, Christ was represented with a beard and white 
hair parted down the middle of the head. This arrangement of the hair 
was, he shows, only used in representations of the angels, or Jews, or cer- 
tain Christians converted from the synagogue. (2. Art Chret. 1898, p. 232.) 

Early Christian and Byzantine Art.— The opening article of the 
Rep. f. K. for 1898 is by Ed. Dobbert, and reviews with great care the first 
volume of Kraus’ Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst. 

Preservation of Ancient Manuscripts. — Padre Ehrle, the director of 
the Vatican Library, in a remarkable article in the Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswissenchaft, writes that the ancient and precious manuscripts in most 
of the great libraries are condemned to certain destruction unless there can 
be discovered some better means of preserving them than we know of at 
present. These manuscripts have all suffered more or less, either from 
chemicals applied to render them more legible, or from the ink in which 
they were written eating, in time, through their pages. Padre Ehrle sug- 
gests a meeting of the curators of great libraries to consider this important 
problem. (R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 232.) 


TURKEY 


Church of the Apostles at Constantinople. — The poem of Konstan- 
tinos Rhodios, found in the monastery of Mt. Athos in 1896, has been pub- 
lished by Legrand in the R. Et. Gr. Vol. UX, pp. 32 ff., and by Begleri, 
with an introduction and commentary in Russian, Odessa, 1896. The poem 
briefly describes the Seven Wonders of Constantinople, dwelling at con- 
siderable length on the Chureh of the Apostles. As the poem dates from 


the period 931-944 A.p., it is an important early source of information 
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regarding the church which became the model for St. Mark’s, Venice. A 
critical examination of the poem is made by O. Wulff in the Byz. Z. 1898, 
pp. 316-331. 

DALMATIA 


The Cathedral at Parenzo.—Q. Marucchi, in a recently published 
volume Le recenti scoperte nel duomo di Parenzo, shows that the present 
sixth century cathedral was preceded by two earlier sacred buildings; the 
first, a private house of the second century, devoted to sacred purposes in 
the third century. This private oratory became a public church in the 
third century, and at the end of the fourth or fifth century was converted 
into a basilica, which, being poorly constructed, was rebuilt in the sixth 
century. S. Mauro appears to have been a local martyr, bishop, and 
protector, of Parenzo, and not, as usually supposed, an African monk. 
(R. Stor. Ital., 1898, p. 33.) 


ITALY 


The Nationality of the Chieftain at Nocera.— Mr. Mercer writes: 
“The Athenaeum of February 27, 1597, spoke of a precious discovery at 
Nocera, in Umbria. Much difference of opinion has existed concerning the 
nationality and period of the chieftain, whose body and armour, denoting 
high rank and consideration, were unearthed a year since. These doubts 
are now probably cleared up in a letter of my friend Signor Piceller, which 
I condense into a brief résumé. The knight is said to be (judging by his 
personal accoutrements) a leader of Carlovingian Franks killed in the siege 
of the fortress of Nocera. <A piece of silver of the date of 895, and of the 
reign of Guido IV, Duke of Spoleto, was found close by in the land of 
Dr. Blasi, where the treasure was discovered. All the arms, of superb 
workmanship, are now temporarily displayed in the palace of the Gentile- 
Spinola at Foligno, and may be seen and criticised at leisure. ‘They include 
a battle-axe with a massive gold seabbard, decorated with filigrane roses on 
the handle. The fastenings are richly worked in gold on the breastplate, 
and the Carlovingian eagle is engraved on the surface. The name of the 
Frank, written as a monogram, and said to be Puareno, is on the cap, 
formed like a mitre, and attached by laces, richly adorned, to the throat- 
piece (gorgiera) of the condottiere. The two iron couches are gorgeously 
enamelled, and will be the gems of some fortunate museum when removed 
from Foligno. A golden network of rare excellence forms a mask to protect 
the countenance of the warrior, whose head rests on a broken lance (fit 
emblem of a glorious death). The funeral ritual is shown forth with 
symbols such as eggs, golden dolphins, and cups of gold with glass enamel 
(smalto).’? (Athen. March 26, 1898.) 

St. Paul’s Outside the Walls at Rome.—The second article by 
E. Miintz, on this church, appears in the R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 108- 
113. It is a study of the mosaics and frescoes of this church, and of others 


of the same period. 
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S. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome. — The restoration of this church 
revives interest in its history. The learned history of this church, published 
by Canon Crescimbeni in 1715, belongs to a past era of historical and 
archaeological inquiry, and the important work promised by the architect, 
G. B. Giovenale, is not yet published. There still survive in this church 
remains of five distinct building periods: (1) a Roman temple of classic 
times, reconstructed by Tiberius in 17 a.p. as the temple of Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera; (2) a spacious hall with lofty columns, probably an aula 
annonaria of the fourth century; (3) a diaconal Christian church of the 
sixth century; (4) a basilica, built by Pope Hadrian, 772-795 a.p.; and (5) 
the reconstruction of the basilica decorated by Alfanus, under Calixtus II, 
1119-1124a.p. The church is being restored as far as possible to this twelfth- 
century condition under the able direction of the Ufficio per la conservazione 
dei monumenti a Roma. (Il. Grisar, in R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 181-197.) 

Barisano da Trani. — The bronze doors of the Cathedral at Trani, and 
the bronze doors of the southern entrance of the Cathedral at Monreale, are 
signed works of Barisano. The huge doors of the Cathedral at Ravello 
show indisputable signs of being by the same author. The three sets of 
doors are so similar as to be properly considered variations of the same 
monument. The style of these doors is very similar to the Byzantine ivory 
boxes, fine examples of which are to be found in the National Museum at 
Florence. (T. M. Patmavint, L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 15-26.) 

S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. — Signor Ricci has discovered and 
will soon publish documents which prove remarkable architectural changes 
accomplished by the architects of the sixteenth century in the case of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo. In order to raise the level of the church floor to 
correspond with the raised level of the street, a horizontal section of the 
church was removed, the coluinns of the nave with their arcades were ele- 
vated, and the attica above the arcades was removed. Somewhat similar 
architectural feats were accomplished in Ravenna in the case of S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, and S. Pietro Maggiore; in Rome, in the case of S. Anastasia, 
S. Maria Maggiore, and of S. Pietro in Vincoli; and at Pisa in the case of 
the cathedral. (G. RoHAULT DE FLeury, R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 198-201.) 


FRANCE 


Pennobrias. — A Merovingian coin belonging to the collection of Alfred 
Manuel of Nevers is inscribed [D]ACOMERES, and on the reverse 
PENNOBRIAS VICO. This is a variant of the name otherwise given 
on coins, as PENOBRIAS, PENOBRIA, and PENOBRI, and signed 
Modericus. According to various analogies the modern name would be 
Peneuvre, though no such town is known in France at the present day. 
(M. Prov, in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 233-237. 

French Cathedrals.—In the Arch. Record, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 468- 
473, Barr Ferree continues his studies of French cathedrals. The present 


article treats of Cahors, one of the western group of domed cathedrals. 
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St. Pierre de Montmartre. — M. Sauvageot, the architect who is to 
have in his charge the restoration of St. Pierre de Montmartre, has come to 
the conclusion that the apse and principal parts of the church are of the first 
half of the twelfth century. In his researches no trace has been found of 
the Gallo-Roman temple to Mereury except the four marble columns with 
capitals, two engaged with the two piers of the apse, and two with the two 
entrance piers of the nave. 

In connection with Montmartre be it remembered that it is through an 
error that Mars is supposed to have been the god worshipped by the inhabit- 
ants of Lutece on the high ground to the north of their city. The Gallo- 
Roman name of the hill was Mons Mercurii, from which the old writers 
wrote “ Montmercre,” when they did not use the Christian appellation of 
“ Mont des Martyrs,” whence “ Montmartré.” (R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 259.) 

The Church of Rouvres. — This is the subject of an interesting article 
by Henri Chabeuf, in 2. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 104-107. It was built during 
the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, and 
has long been classed among the historic monuments of France. It contains, 
among other treasures, two remarkable fifteenth-century works, an altar, 
and the tomb of Monnot Machefoin, and Jeanne de Courcelles, his wife. 
Two consecration crosses can be seen through the whitewash which covers 
the walls, the earliest of which seems to be of the end of the thirteenth 
century. The most valued treasure of the church is a very beautiful reli- 
quary cross of the same period. (R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 104, 107.) 

Date of the Chapel of Sainte Croix at Montmajour. — The chapel of 
Sainte Croix at Montmajour has been assigned to the year 1019 on what 
passed for documentary evidence. In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 64-70, 
the evidence is discussed by Brutails, who shows that the building con- 
structed about 1010-1030 and dedicated May 3 was a erypt or subterranean 
church, perhaps the grotto called Oratoire de Saint-Trophime, while the 
chapel of Sainte Croix was built later, probably when the twelfth century 
was well advanced. This date agrees with the style of the building. 

The Great Hall of the Episcopal Palace at Angers.— ‘The Revue 
d’ Anjou has just published an important article, entitled, ‘ Le Palais Episco- 
pal d’Angers,’ from which we gather some information concerning the Great 
Hall, the remains of which interest every traveller. This Hall was the 
work of Ulger, 1125-1149, and was in the form of the letter T, as was also 
the Great Hall in the Episcopal Palace at Rheims and in the Wartburg at 
Eisenach, Germany. Documents have been recovered giving its dimensions, 
and showing that at festivals three hundred and sixty-five persons could be 
seated here, and two hundred in the room above. A capital of the slender 
columns of the arcade separating the nave and transept of the Hall was re- 
covered in 1894, and is here published. (L. pe Farcy, R. Art Chret. 1898, 
pp. 201-206.) 

The Genealogy of the Crucifix of the Treasure of Chervel. — Under 
this title X. Barbier de Montault writes in the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 217- 
224, a careful study of this crucifix, which, he says, though Limousin work, 
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shows German influence. He compares it with one in the Louvre and three 
others, known respectively as the Bonnay, Gay, and Biais crosses, all of 
which he places in the thirteenth century. 

Two Ivories in the Museum at Dijon.— These are two remarkable 
pieces of French work of the fourteenth century, a diptych and a box. The 
diptych, according to the catalogue, was bought for the Museum in 1814, 
and nothing is known of its previous history. The six finely executed sub- 
jects are as follows: (1) The Resurrection of Lazarus and the Entry into 
Jerusalem; (2) Christ washing the disciples’ feet; (3) The Last Supper; 
(1) Gethsemane — it is noticeable that all the disciples are represented asleep 
among the trees, not Peter, John, and James only; (5) The Betrayal; Christ 
healing the ear of Malchus, and Judas hung; (6) Calvary. This diptych is 
not unlike one which was in the Spitzer collection, No. 96, which, though of 
somewhat different dimensions, shows the same arrangement of the same 
subjects. 

The box comes from the treasures of Citeaux. The sculptured cylinder 
is one piece of ivory. The exact use of the box is uncertain. Although 
undoubtedly a work of the fourteenth century, its execution suggests the 
methods of the twelfth century. (H. Cuaseur, R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 


225-228.) 
GERMANY 


Greek Origin of the Arts and Industries of the Rhine Provinces. — 
Professor Loescheke of the University of Bonn, in a recent lecture delivered 
at Elberfeld, advanced interesting theories upon the Greek origin of the arts 
and industries of the Rhine provinces, and especially those of the valley of 
the Moselle. The Graeco-Romans from the south of France penetrated to 
this valley, and founded Treéves, and their influence was seen in the glass 
manufactures of the country, and also appears in many remains of ancient 
sculptures of Greek mythological characters, and in the distinctly Greek 
manner of representing some of the Germanic gods. (R. Art Chret. 1898, 
p. 255.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Decanal Church at Aussig.— The Decanal Church at Aussig 
shows traces of three building periods. The lower part of the tower dates 
from the early thirteenth century, the apse from the late thirteenth century, 
while the present nave was not built until the fifteenth century. <A brief 
historical account of this church is given by A. Kirschner in the Mitth. Centr. 
Comm. 1898, pp- 83-87. 

Enamel Objects at Villach.—In the Mitth. Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 
125-142, Dr. M. Much considers at length an interesting series of enamel 
fibulae, earrings, and other objects found in the neighborhood of Perau aud 
preserved in the museum of Villach. The workmanship seems to represent 
local industry of the sixth to the eighth centuries, the inspiration being 
Byzantine. 
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POLAND 


Acoustic Vases. —In R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 130, A. Brykezywski gives 
a few notes of interest, accompanied by drawings, on the placing of acoustic 
terra-cotta vases in the cathedral of Vlotslavek, a church of the fourteenth 
century. According to Vitruvius, similar vases were used in the Greek 
theatres to reénforce the sound of the actors’ vpices. 


HOLLAND 


Prototypes of the Utrecht Psalter. — The independent investigations 
of A. Goldschmidt and of Paul Durrien have established that the famous 
Utrecht psalter is French work of the early ninth century, and was produced 
at Hautvillers, a monastery of the diocese of Rheims. The question raised 
by Goldschmidt whether the prototypes of this manuscript were late Roman 
or Byzantine is a difficult one. H. Graeven, in the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 28- 
35, shows that the general pictorial method is Byzantine rather than Roman, 
and cites examples of frescoes and ivories to sustain this view. 

Jean Brito and the Invention of Printing. — The Socicé d’ Emulation 
de Bruges has recently published a volume of 515 pages to recover for Jean 
Brito the credit of having invented the art of printing. In this connection 
W. H. James Weale writes to the R. Art Chreét. a letter showing (1) that 
Brito was not a native of Bruges, but of Brittany; (2) that there is no sound 
argument for his having invented the art of printing; and (5) that there are 
no new documents to establish the claim. (R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 207-209.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Venetian Commerce and Supremacy at Trani up to 1530.— 
Although many documents have been published concerning Trani, little 
has been done in the way of a continuous historical treatise. Such a study 
is undertaken by F. Gobotto in the Arch. Stor. Nap. 1898, pp. 111-143. 

The Monastery at Civate.—In 1850 the Abbot Longoni wrote his 
Memorie Storiche della chiesa ed abbazia di S. Pietro in Monte e del monasiero 
di S. Calocero in Civate. Contributions to the history of this monastery are 
made by M. Magistretti in the Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1898, pp. 80-120. The 
very interesting oratory of S. Benedetto, now attached to the monastery of 
S. Pietro at Civate, is published on p. 173 of the same periodical. 

S. Pietro ad Aram at Naples.— In the Arch. Stor. Nap. 1898, pp. 
211-250, G. de Blasiis publishes three fourteenth-century documents concern- 
ing the church of S. Pietro ad. Aram, giving at the same time a general 
history of the church. 

Paolo Uccello. —In the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 83-94, Carl Loeser reviews 
the work of Paolo Uccello, adding to the short list of his known works the 
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following paintings: (1) a St. George and the Dragon, collection Lancko- 
ronski, Vienna; (2) a somewhat later representation of St. George and the 
Dragon, Bardini collection, Florence; (3) an Adoration of the Child with 
figures of Sts. Jerome, Eustachius, and the Magdalen. Loeser finds in Paolo 
Uccello primarily an artist, occupying a middle ground between the repre- 
sentatives of the older school and the renovators of art, and only second- 
arily an investigator of the problems of perspective. 

Designs by Pinturicchio for the Borgia Apartments of the Vati- 
can.— Venturi publishes in L’ Arte, 1895, pp. 32-43, seven designs of 
figures found with slight variation in the frescoes of the Borgia apartments 
of the Vatican. Two of these designs are in the Stiidel Museum at Frank- 
fort, two in the British Museum, and three in the Louvre. The drawings 
in the Louvre are not on exhibition and are not attributed; the others have 
heretofore been accepted as by Gentile Bellini. The publication of these 
drawings should serve to correct and increase our admiration for Pin- 
turicchio’s ability as a draughtsman. 

Baccio Pontelli and the Fortress at Ostia.— The noble fortress at 
Ostia, built in 1483, was attributed by Vasari to the architect Giuliano da 
Sangallo. During 1897 the following inscription was discovered above the 
cornice of the door: Baccio . Pontello . florentino . architecto. This inscrip- 
tion places Baccio Pontelli amongst the most illustrious military engineers 
of the latter half of the fourteenth century. (E. Roccu, L’ Arte, 1898, 
pp. 27-31.) 

Michelangelo's Slave and the Laocoén. — 0. Ollendorff in the Rep. 
f. kK. 1898, pp. 112-115, calls attention to various points of resemblance 
between Michelangelo’s bound slave and the Laocoén. Michelangelo was 
one of the first to see and study the Laocoén group after its discovery in the 
ruins of the palace of Titus in 1506. His slaves were, however, not sculp- 
tured until 1513. 

Benvenuto Cellini at the French Court. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 241-276, L. Dimier subjects the memoirs of Cellini to criticism, espe- 
cially by comparing statements contained in them with those of the journal 
of Francis I, taken from the Catalogue des Actes of that king. Many of 
Cellini’s statements are found to be at least inaccurate and to give a false 


idea of the circumstances of the time and the court. 


GERMANY 


The Hamburg Master of 1435.— Dr. Schlie has written the text to 
accompany eleven phototypes, published by Néhring of Liibeck, representing 


the work of a masterly painter who lived at Hamburg about 1435. His 
work is represented by a Christ, as a Man of Sorrows, in the Art Gallery, 
Hamburg; by nine fragments of an altar-piece, formerly in the Johannis- 
kirche, Hamburg, and now in the gallery at Schwerin, representing scenes 
from the lives of Christ and of St. Thomas; by a small Christ, as a Man of 
Sorrows, from the Old Cathedral, Hamburg, and now in the Museum at 
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Leipzig. This talented artist seems to have come from one of the schools of 
Westphalia or Hanover, but his name is unknown. (A. GOLDENSCHMIDT, 
Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 116-121.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Fresco Calendars at Woronetz and Suczawitza.— The monastic 
church at Woronetz was built in 1488, and its porch decorated in 1542. The 
monastery at Suczawitza was built and painted in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century. The porches of these two churches are decorated each 
with a series of fresco paintings, one for each day of the year. The days 
are represented by their corresponding saints, who are frequently portrayed 
as martyrs. Hence these porches are monumental martyrologies of marked 
importance for the history of Christian art. In style they illustrate, for the 
most part, Byzantine types from Mt. Athos, with which some Italian and 
some local influences are mingled. They are described in detail and illus- 
trated in a noteworthy article by Dr. Wladimir Milkowicz in the Mitth. 


Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 1-45. 
ENGLAND 


Iron Casting in Sussex. — At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
May 12, Mr. Bateman, through Mr. Hartshorne, exhibited part of a gypciére 
frame, probably of the fifteenth century, found near Benthall Hall, Salop. 
The Warwickshire Natural History and Archaeological Society, through 
Mr. Allen, exhibited a series of enamelled disks and rings, parts of the 
decoration of a late Celtic bronze bow] found at Chesterton, on the Foss- 
way. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner read a paper ‘On Iron-casting in Sussex.’ 
Evidence showed that the art of casting in iron originated in Sussex rather 
than Germany. The most ancient example of the sort is the grave-slab in 
Burwash Church, which, from its inscription in Lombardic letters, is gen- 
erally accepted as fourteenth-century work. Next in date come the Sussex 
cannon of wrought-iron hoops and bars shrunk upon hollow cast-iron cham- 
bers. Such examples show that iron founding in Sussex quite early in the 
fifteenth century had progressed from plain solid casting to core casting. 
The foreign claim to priority in iron casting rests on documents, while the 
English, based upon actual specimens, seems conclusive in favor of Sussex. 
The use of cast bronze as well as cast iron for early guns was then discussed. 
France, Burgundy, and Austria appear to have used bronze at the accession 
of Henry VIII, whilst England used partly bronze, but more extensively 
wrought iron, and the most modern cannon were purchased abroad and cast 
in London and at Calais to rival the formidable French artillery. Bronze cost 
about 74/. a ton, so that the offer of Ralph Hogge, of Buxted, to produce the 
same kind of ordnance in iron at 10/. in 1543 was welcomed as a great 
advance. All the king’s most famous founders, foreign and English, were 
at once despatched to the seat of operations in France and Scotland, and set 
up an industry which remained the staple of the Sussex founders. The 
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chief materials for a history of the founder’s art in Sussex are the repre- 
sentations seen in fire-backs, which were discussed in their various forms. 
Andirons were of subordinate interest, and principally of one type. Besides 
cannon, backs, and andirons, the founders of the Weald produced a few 


grave-slabs, mortars, weights, some wonderful gypsy caldrons, and, just as 


the industry was expiring, a few vases, plaques, and other artistic objects 
The wrought-iron work of the Weald was limited to insignificant utensils, 
and important works of the sort are rarer here than anywhere in England. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Micklethwaite indorsed the claims of 
the Burwash grave-slab as the earliest specimen of cast iron. Mr. W. Gow- 
land spoke of its accidental production in earlier times, and supported foreign 
claims to priority in the invention. (Athen. May 21, 1898.) 

Palimpsest Brass at Okeover.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), June 1, 1898, Mr. Mill Stephenson read some notes on 
the palimpsest brass at Okeover, Staffordshire. This brass was originally 
laid down to the memory of William, Lord Zouch, of Haryngworth, on the 
death of his first wife, Alice Seymour, in 1447, and in 1538 was converted 
into a memorial to Humphrey Oker and his wife and family. (Athen. June 
11, 1898.) 
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AN ALTAR-PIECE BY GIROLAMO DA CREMONA 


Piate II 


Ix the good old days when genius was in fashion, a work 
of art not authenticated by documents was invariably ascribed 
to the greatest master whose style it was thought to resemble. 
And now that some of us are beginning to return to the 
opinion, certainly far more attractive and quite as tenable, 
that in the work of art at least, genius is, after all, every- 
thing, — now that we have made the complete round, we meet 
at the opposite end the good folk who are for the first time 
hearing of environment, historical methods, importance of 
local phenomena, and all the rest of the late M. Taine’s retail 
counter. The enigmatic work of art suddenly has ceased to 
be a masterpiece by Leonardo or Michelangelo, Raphael or 
Giorgione, Mantegna or Giambellini, and become a most inter- 
esting specimen by the local painter whose name Signor So- 
and-So, parish-inspector of antiquities, with the aid of Canonico 
So-and-So, who has a turn for old parchment, has unearthed as 
the indubitable author of a faded and appalling fresco in the 
sacristy of the local collegiate church. 

Until the other day, a fascinating altar-piece in the cathedral 
of Viterbo used to be pointed out to you by a friendly canon 
as a most unquestionable work by Andrea Mantegna. Now 
it is no longer by Mantegna, but, of course, — how could it for 
so long remain unrecognized ? — by the local genius, Lorenzo di 
Viterbo. 

But the old-fashioned criticism had used its eyes better than 
the new, and, though wrong, was not at all so far wrong as 
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the new. Lorenzo di Viterbo was indeed capable of a work in 
quality no less than this, but he happens to have had nothing 
to do with it. The altar-piece is in fact Mantegnesque. 

And now let me describe the picture(PLATE I1). On a low, 
round pedestal stands Christ blessing with one hand, while the 
other is held in protection over the portrait bust of an old bishop 
who appears in profile, as large as life, at the bottom of the 
altar-piece. To the right and left of Christ stand the Baptist 
and the Evangelist, and between them and Christ you see the 
figures of St. Leonard and of a monastic saint whom I cannot 
identify. The upper part of the panel is decorated with a 
hanging lamp, chains of beads and balls, and fruit. Christ 
has a very high forehead, with bright auburn hair falling in 
curls down to his shoulders. A white mantle wraps him 
about, leaving visible his right shoulder, covered with a richly 
embroidered tunic. The Baptist has eurly, reddish hair, and 
wears a red mantle over a tunic of mauve. The Evangelist 
has an aureole of yellow hair, wears a pink mantle and an 
embroidered tunic. The figures are over-tall, but hold them- 
selves proudly. The faces have great beauty, even inspiration. 
The whites of the eyes are rather prominent and bluish. The 
general tone is very brilliant. On the pedestal there is an 
inscription which reads: SALVATOR MUNDI SALVA NOS. 
MCCCCLXXII. 

The painter of this altar-piece, whoever he was, either 
enjoyed the acquaintance of the young Mantegna, or shared 
in the latter’s novitiate at Padua. The picture clearly reveals 
as much. To begin with, the hanging lamp, beads, and fruit 
are a species of «decoration almost confined to the Padua- 
Ferrara-Venetian painters usually termed  Squarcioneschi.” 
The figures are over-tall, as in the earlier work, at least, of all 
those masters who felt the influence of Jacopo Bellini. The 
feeling for form is considerable, but the artist shares in the man- 
nerisms as well as in the dryness of the Squarcioneschi. Com- 


pare the legs of the daptist here, their absurdly curved knees, 


and their calves, with the legs of Mantegna’s Baptist in his 
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St. Zeno altar-piece at Verona (Alinari, 13543), of Bonsignori’s 
St. Cristopher in his Polyptych at SS. Giovanni e Paolo in 
Venice (Alinari, 13699), or of Bernardo Parenzano’s figures 
in the picture of the Doria Gallery in Rome, representing a 
saint giving alms (Braun, Rome, 141). You will not fail to 
note the kind of resemblance which occurs among kindred 
only. The draperies have their own tale to tell. The heavily 
embroidered stuffs are treated in a way to remind us of Gen- 
tile Bellini in his youth, of the young Carpaccio, and, above 
all, of the gorgeous Crivelli. In general character, the folds 
have the Squarcionesque peculiarity of giving way to a passion 
for calligraphic flourishes while studiously seeking to reveal 
the forms underneath. Even Mantegna’s draperies, as a 
glance at his earliest works, such as, for instance, the Eremi- 
tani frescoes, and his latest, * The Triumph of Scipio” (at the 
National Gallery), will persuade one, are at no time free from 
this awkward compromise between pure form, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, pure decoration. In our painter, the con- 
trast of the long, dry Squarcionesque form of the Christ, for 
example, clearly manifested, and of the swathing, swirling. 
eddying draperies which cover it, is so strong that there is 
no accounting for it except on the hypothesis that the author. 
even while painting an altar-piece, was held down by the 
habits of an art where calligraphy was more at home — by 
the habits of the illuminator. 

The draperies are not the only feature in which, as it seems 
to me, the illuminator’s hand betrays itself. The very bright 
color, the brilliant tone, are indications, no less significant, of 
this art. I would go even farther, and say that the scheme of 
color suggests close affinity with the school of Verona, and 
that something in the types, and even in the feeling, strengthens 
this suggestion. 

A painter who was also an illuminator, showing clear marks 
of affinity with the schools of both Padua and Verona—of 
course it must be Liberale, who, as everybody knows, worked 


for years at a place so near Viterbo as Monte Oliveto Maggiore. 
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Yes, indeed! And when you look closer, see how much of 
Liberale and his pupil Caroto the heads of Christ and of the 
Evangelist remind you, how singularly like Liberale’s are the 
folds of the draperies, particularly of this same Evangelist. 
Then, how odd! but this very arrangement of the group occurs 
in a picture by Liberale—the altar-piece in San Fermo, at 
Verona. It has been photographed by Lotze. There you have 
St. Anthony standing on a round pedestal, to his right and left 
on either side a bishop, and between his shoulders and those of 
the bishops on either side the head of a saint. In fact, the 
identical composition. 

All this is very true, and it does in a wonderful way prove 
that the Viterbo altar-piece is by a North Italian akin to the 
masters of Padua and Verona; but Liberale, in spite of strong 
affinities to him, he was not. Liberale’s ideals in art were never 
so serious; he never approached Mantegna so closely as does 
the figure of the Baptist in the picture before us. Not only in 
his intention, but in his feeling does Liberale seem to be differ- 
ent from the painter of the Viterbo altar-piece, who had a 
subtler sense of beauty, and a deeper feeling for the significance 
of his subject. I will not go to the length of declaring that as 
interpretation the Christ here is successful. To my knowledge 
there is no satisfactory representation of Christ. But the face 
in this picture has at least a power of appeal, a something re- 
fined, something far from the ordinary, an infinite capacity for 
ecstasy. It shows a serious attempt on the part of the artist 
to think out the problem of what the face of the Christ must be 
like. The other faces are scarcely less ecstatic and expressive. 
Then the donor is among the greatest achievements in por- 
traiture up to that date. It reminds one of Fra Filippo’s own 
portrait in the Coronation of the Virgin, now in the Florence 
Academy, but the Viterbese bishop is a vastly superior presen- 
tation, both as form and feeling. 

Now all this was out of Liberale’s reach. And when we 


descend to more obvious considerations we are equally obliged 


to reject the attribution to Liberale. The forms are not his. 
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We have here neither his characteristic hand nor his ear. The 
drapery bears the strongest resemblance to Liberale, but is far 
less jagged, pointed, and crisp. Moreover, the author of the 
Viterbo altar-piece had a greater mastery over line, to which he 
knew how to give something, at least, of Mantegna’s, or even 
Crivelli’s inevitableness. Liberale’s line is always more or less 
slovenly. 

As we now stand, then, the Viterbo altar-piece is neither by 
Mantegna nor by Liberale. Its author was probably an illumi- 
nator who studied both at Padua and Verona. As an artist he 
reveals a talent inferior certainly to Mantegna’s, but not to 
Liberale’s, and scarcely to the talent of any other of his contem- 
poraries not of the first rank. Perhaps he would stand least 
out of place alongside of —let me say — Ercole Roberti. 
Clearly he was no Central Italian, and the attribution to 
Lorenzo di Viterbo is sheer nonsense. 

So much the careful consideration of the picture has revealed 
to us, and there, but for one fortunate fact, we should stop. 
This fact happens to be the existence of works by the same 
hand, — works this time perfectly authenticated with regard to 
authorship. These are a large number of illuminations, most 
of which are now in the cathedral of Siena; the author is Giro- 
lamo da Cremona. 

Of this artist almost nothing has hitherto been known. 
Apparently he was only an illuminator, and it is certain that he 
worked in Siena, off and on, from 1467 to 1475.) and that in 
1472 he did some illuminations for Monte Oliveto Maggiore.? 
That Girolamo was more than a mere illuminator was first sus- 
pected by Mr. William Rankin, who recognized his hand in a 
“ Nativity ” of the Jarves Collection (No. 55) at Yale College 
(Fig. 1). Unfortunately I am acquainted with this work in the 
photograph only, which Mr. Rankin was obliging enough to 
send me. Judging from this,—and it happens to be adequate, — 
Mr. Rankin’s attribution is so satisfactory that for those who 


1 Vasari, Le Monnier, VI, 182. 2 Vasari, Sansoni, IV, 584. 
3 American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, X, p. 149. 
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know Girolamo da Cremona, an attempt to prove that this inter- 
esting little picture was by him would be like telling the clock 


| by algebra. To others I recommend a comparison of the two 


Figure 1. Tue Nariviry. 


~ Nativities ” found among the Sienese illuminations (Lombardi, 
210,219). This * Nativity,” however, is too close in shape to 


the miniatures to increase greatly our estimate of Girolamo da 
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Cremona, or to enlarge our acquaintance with his artistic per- 
sonality. The Viterbo altar-piece, on the other hand, is so 
majestic a work, reveals, as we have seen, a painter of such 
high talent, that if I can establish that Girolamo was its author, 
I shall have proved also that beside being one of the greatest 
Italian illuminators, he holds his own among the worthier 
Italian painters. 

To describe in detail Girolamo’s miniatures is not to my 
purpose, but a few words regarding their style and peculiari- 
ties will certainly not be out of place here. They have of 
course the brillianey of all illuminations, and something of the 
garishness peculiar to the Veronese craftsmen. As compared 
with Liberale’s work they betray no greater mastery over form, 
indeed a mastery at times not so complete, but greater interest 
in form as a problem. They show but a languid interest in 
genre ; on the other hand, their author cared very much to get 
the utmost expression out of the various figures he tried to de- 
pict. I would refer to the “Christ weeping over Jerusalem ” 
(Lombardi, 152), with its tenderness and pathos; to the two 
versions of the * Vision of Ezekiel,” with their apocalyptic 
ecstasy (Lombardi, 146, 147); to the even more apocalyptic 
figure of the white-stoled angel with his mantle fluttering 
wildly about him as he stands on the rock, tuba mirum spargens 
sonum (Lombardi, 87; Fig. 2); or to such tenderer moods as 
we see in the “Three Virgin Martyrs” (Lombardi, 190 ; 
Fig. 3), or the “ Assumption of the Virgin” (Lombardi, 173). 
All in all, a profounder personality, a subtler artist, reveals 
himself here than in any of Liberale’s miniatures. That 
the estimate is so usually reversed seems due chiefly to the 
incubus of famous names and the written words, both of which 
make it so hard to look at anything whatever with one’s own 
eyes, to feel with one’s own heart. 

Girolamo’s closest affinities, as we discover them in these 
same illuminations, are with Liberale, and in matters more 
essential, with Mantegna and the Squarcioneschi. The latter 
relationship would, by the way, account for his greater interest 
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in form. Look at the “ Nativity” (Lombardi, 219). The 
kneeling Virgin and the child are not only Squarcionesque in 
general, but prove clearly that Girolamo was acquainted with 
Mantegna’s ** Nativity” (last heard of as in the collection of 
T. Boughton Knight, Esq.). The feeling for line, where it is 


at its best, is strongly Mantegnesque, even Crivellesque, and 


Figure 2.— ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 


the landscape has an equally Squarcionesque character, modi- 
fied somewhat, it is true, by the scale of the illuminator’s art. 
The character of Girolamo da Cremona, then, as deduced 
from his authenticated works, corresponds to a remarkable de- 
gree with that of the painter of the Viterbo altar-piece. His 
works and this reveal an identical spirit, an identical purpose. 


and an identical training. The difference is in the quality, a 
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difference such as there must be between illumination and 
serious painting, — but to this point I shall return later. Nor 
is there anything in the outer circumstances of the Viterbo 
altar-piece that would prevent its being by Girolamo. It is 
dated 1472, and in that year Girolamo left Siena for a while 
to take Liberale’s place at Monte Oliveto Maggiore. The dis- 


tance between this place and Viterbo, both practically on the 


Figure Turee Virgin Martyrs. 


high road to Rome, is so slight that Girolamo could very well 
have gone from the one to the other in a day. 
Thus there is every probability that Girolamo da Cremona 
was the author of the Viterbo picture. It now behooves us 
to see whether a minute examination of diverse significant 
peculiarities will turn this strong probability into certainty. 
Let us begin with the types in the picture, and first of all 
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with the head of Christ. It is very long, with an exceptionally 
high forehead. We find these peculiarities strikingly exempli- 
fied in the illuminations, particularly where Christ is repre- 
sented: “Christ addressing the kneeling apostles” (Lombardi, 


77: Fig. 4): “Christ healing a leper” Q(Lombardi, 216); 


Figure 4. — Curist ADDRESSING THE KNEELING APOSTLES. 


“Christ exorcising the evil spirit from a Demoniac” (Lom- 
bardi, 197). In all these there is not only great identity 
in ideal and feeling, but in the peculiarities mentioned. 
They occur elsewhere as well: for example, in one of the 


“Three Virgin Martyrs” (Fig. 3); in a face seen over 
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Christ’s shoulder in the “ Marriage of Cana.” The other 
types are not so easily matched, but the Baptist has a decided 
and aquiline nose, which was a favorite of Girolamo’s, and 


may be seen in many of his illuminations. To mention a 


Figure 5.—Tue Ascension. 


few examples taken at random: the apostle on the extreme 
right in the “ Ascension” (Lombardi, 193); an ‘* Apostle 
striding forward” (Lombardi, 206); “a Sacrifice according 
to Jewish Rite” (Lombardi, 204); the ‘Descent of the 
Holy Spirit” (Lombardi, 214). 
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In the illuminations as well as in the picture certain figures 
are out of all proportion tall. Good examples may be seen in 
the * Annunciation” (Lombardi, 220); in the “Ascension” 
(Lombardi, 193); in the “Angel of the Resurrection” (Fig. 
2); and in the * Assumption ” (Lombardi, 173). 

A striking peculiarity in the picture is the drawing of the 
legs, exaggerating the mannerisms of all the Squarcioneschi, 
and in the figure of the Evangelist, so absurdly out of draw- 
ing. We shall not fail to find this matched again and again 
in the miniatures. But one or two examples must suffice : the 
Striding Apostle’s right leg has the identical curve ; an absurd 
instance is the Christ in the “Healing of the Demoniac” 
(Lombardi, 197). 

Characteristic to a degree even greater than any of the pecu- 
liarities already mentioned, are the ears, the hands, and the 
draperies. In the illuminations, owing no doubt to the more 
calligraphic tendencies of this art, the ear tends to have no 
marked character, although in so far as it has it at all, the 
form agrees with the ears in the picture. Let me refer to the 
“ Almsgiving” (Lombardi, 198) as an example. But a more 
striking identity than exists between the ear of the Donor 
in the Viterbo picture and the ear of St. Joseph in the Yale 
College “ Nativity ” there could not well be. It is, moreover, 
so very peculiar that to the student who knows just how to use 
such evidence, the identity in authorship of these two works 
is put beyond all doubt—and, as we have seen already, the 
“ Nativity ” is too obviously by Girolamo da Cremona to need 
demonstration. 

The hands in the picture are badly drawn; so are they in 
the illuminations, and in both they have the same shapes and 
the same faults. Clirist blesses with a gesture almost identical 
with the one in * His blessing the wine at Cana” (Lombardi, 
218). Both His blessing and His protecting hands are paral- 
leled by the hands of God the Father in “ Ezekiel’s Vision” 


(Lombardi, 147). The right hand of the Evangelist, appear- 


ing from under his cloak, has the shape and movement of 
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Christ’s hand in the illumination representing him as address- 
ing the Kneeling Apostles. ‘The most singular hand of all is 
St. Leonard’s. It runs out into an endless toothpick where 
the little finger ought to be. Now, we find frequently 
approaches to this monstrosity in the miniatures, but I shall 
cite only one example, — one of perfect identity, — the left hand 
of St. Jerome in the illumination wherein we see this saint and 
St. Anthony conversing (Lombardi, 201). Now, a peculiarity 
so singular as this is not likely to occur in two different artists 
having in common so many other characteristics as have the 
authors of the Sienese illuminations and of the Viterbo picture. 
They must have been painted by the same person. 

The most striking oddity in the Viterbo picture I still have 
to speak of—the draperies. They have already been de- 
scribed as swirling and eddying. On the figure of Christ they 
assume the fantastic shapes of blown glass, of vitreous eddies 
sucked into vitreous whirlpools. The draperies of the other 
figures tend to take the same shape, particularly on the figure 
of the Baptist. Those of the Evangelist, on the other hand, 
are more usual, more like Liberale’s. Now we shall not find 
in Girolamo’s illuminations draperies with quite the vitreous 
texture that they have in the picture, yet the resemblance is 
remarkably close. Look at the angel with the trumpet to 
which I already have referred several times. Look at his long 
tunic. Its folds swirl into eddies and are sucked up or down 
into little whirlpools very much as we have observed in the 
picture. In the * Three Virgin Martyrs,” on the other hand, 
the figure on the right has draperies which even exaggerate 
the vitreous, tormented effect of the folds in the altar-piece. 
Perhaps the most striking resemblance of all in this peculi- 
arity will be found in the mantle of Christ where He is repre- 
sented as addressing the Kneeling Apostles. 

I would now point out one or two resemblances between 
draperies of a less singular kind. All the Squarcioneschi 
tended to make the stuffs worn by their figures drag between 


the feet, but seldom, if ever, in a painting, have I seen this 
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tendency carried to such an extreme as in the draperies of 
Christ in the Viterbo picture. This extreme is paralleled, if 
not surpassed, in Girolamo’s miniature of the Striding Apostle 
(Lombardi, 206). The Evangelist’s draperies catch on the leg 
in two or three places, while clinging to the rest almost as close 
as tights. This again is a Squarcionesque mannerism, but 
what is so curious here in the Evangelist is that beside pulling 
on the leg and clinging to it, the drapery by some miracle 
manages to blow free to the side. Just this singularity we find 
again and again in Girolamo’s illuminations, and a good in- 
stance is found in the * Two Apostles” (Lombardi, 212). One 
more point of resemblance remains to be noted. The Baptist’s 
girdle is knotted and the ends left hanging or caught up, 
exactly and precisely as in the girdle of * King David ” among 
Girolamo’s illuminations (Lombardi, 194). 

It may now be urged, — 

“True, you have proved that the Viterbo altar-piece is cer- 
tainly by a North Italian miniaturist who was also a painter, 
You are right in declaring that this painter was not Liberale. 
You also have succeeded in establishing a singularly close re- 
semblance in spirit, style, and in all significant mannerisms 
between the picture in question and Girolamo da Cremona’s 
illuminations. But,” the objector will continue, “ there surely 
remains a something not yet satisfactory.” 

A difference does, in fact, remain, a difference in quality, in 
artistic intention, yet by no means not to be bridged. Even in 
the miniatures the quality as an average is very high, and in 
the figure of the angel reaches the height of the picture. But 
surely, illumination was one thing and painting another. An 
artist who practised both, if talented, surely would have taken 
painting as a much more serious matter, and having an altar- 
piece to do would exert himself as he would rarely in the 
pettier art, manifesting a talent surprising to such as know 
him in this latter phase only. Let us take a case beyond 


denial. Liberale’s miniatures are charming and delightful, but 


who would deny the gulf between them and such more serious 


UM 
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works as his St. Sebastians in Milan and in Berlin, his Pietd 
at Munich, or his “ Death of Dido” in London? Now there 
surely is no greater difference in quality between Girolamo’s 
illuminations and the Viterbo picture. 

An interesting question suggests itself. Between Girolamo 
da Cremona as revealed in his illuminations, and as further re- 
vealed in the fascinating splendor of the Viterbo altar-piece, 
and Liberale of Verona, there certainly must have existed a 
band of connection. One must have had an influence on the 
other. Now who was the giver, and who the receiver? That 
is a question the full answer to which we doubtless shall find 
in Dr. J. P. Richter’s long-promised work on the painters of 
Verona. I would meanwhile say that it must be by no means 
taken for granted that Liberale necessarily was the giver. 

In 1472, the date on Girolamo da Cremona’s altar-piece 
at Viterbo, Liberale was only one and twenty years old. For 
at least six years he had been in Tuseany. He thus had left 
his Veronese home when he was fifteen or little more. His 
miniatures reveal a sturdy, gifted personality, but no trace of 
direct intercourse with the Squarcioneschi is visible. How old 
Girolamo was at this same date — 1472—is to me, at least, 
unknown. Judging from the maturity of the work, I should 
suspect him to have been nearer thirty than twenty — at all 
events older than Liberale. His intercourse with the Squar- 
cioneschi is patent and must have been direct; moreover, it 
seems to me that he was particularly impressed by Mantegna’s 
frescoes in the Eremitani at Padua, and by the same master’s 
altar-piece in St. Zeno’s, at Verona. As these were clone before 
1460, and as these are the works Girolamo retained most in 
his mind, it may indicate either that leaving this region for 
Tuseany at so early a date he saw none of Mantegna’s later 
works, or that, being at the most sénsitive age at about 1460 
he was most impressed by what he saw at that time. Even on 
this later hypothesis, Girolamo could not have been born much 
later than, let us say, 1442,— which would make him nearly 


ten years older than Liberale. 
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If he was so much older than Liberale and as an artist not 
inferior, and if he possessed the valued Paduan science, which 
Liberale certainly had not brought with him to Tuscany, then 
I should scarcely hesitate to believe that Liberale owed much 


to Girolamo da Cremona. 


BERNHARD BERENSON. 
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AN ACHILLES RELIEF AT ACHOURIA 
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Own PLATE III is reproduced a relief at present preserved in 
the small village of Achouria, near the site of ancient Tegea 
in Arcadia. The relief was found near the church of Palaio- 
Episkopi. It was first seen by Conze and Michaelis in the 
course of their travels in Greece in 1860, and is mentioned by 
them very briefly in the report of their journey published in 
the Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica for the 
year following.! Since that time no further account of the 
relief has appeared. In 1889, when the French were excavat- 
ing at Tegea, M. Gustave Fougéres induced the owner of the 
relief to remove it from the position where he found it,? so 
that at present it is standing in the courtyard of the owner’s 
house propped up against the house wall. 

The relief is of marble, originally white but now gray from 
the exposure to which the stone has been subjected. It is 
1.95 m. long on top, and 0.72 m. wide at the widest part, and 
its thickness at the top is 0.125 m. The upper portion of the 
slab upon which a moulding is cut is uninjured, but the lower 


1 Vol. XXXIII (1861), p. 31. Cf. Pl. B. 2. 

2M. Fougéres writes me that when he first saw it the relief was hidden under 
a heap of manure in a stable, and that it was only by assuring the owner that it 
should not be taken away that he was able to have it removed. The peasants 
of Achouria are particularly jealous of the monuments among them, and will on 
no condition allow them to be removed. In the neighboring village of Piali an 
attempt has been made to start a small museum, and many of the things found 
at Tegea have been collected there, but the people of Achouria insist upon 
retaining their antiquities in their own possession. 
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part is broken to a greater or less extent its entire length. 
The outline of the moulding, which has a width of 0.16 m., 
may be seen from the accompanying drawing (Fig. 1). Below 


the moulding come the figures of the relief, 


J 4 Achilles driving his chariot round the walls 
4 of Troy with the body of Hector tied by the 
| 5 heels to the chariot. Achilles, facing to the 
| a right, is represented as a beardless youth, 


Fievre 1.—Prorme standing with left foot advanced in a char- 
or MouLpIne o1 


: iot. He wears, pushed back on his head, a 
AcuiLies RELIEF. 


helmet the crest of which projects into the 
moulding above it, and a suit of scale armor with leather flap 
below reaching nearly to the knee. In his right hand he holds a 
short, broad sword with a sharp point, and in his outstretched 
left hand the reins of his horses. The chariot in which he is 
standing is partially broken off, but the greater part of the box 
and half of one wheel remains. It is by far too small for the fig- 
ure init. The horses drawing the chariot are going at full speed. 
Only two horses are clearly represented, but an additional hoof 
and what appears to be the nose of a third horse seem to indi- 
cate that the artist wished to represent a chariot drawn by four 
horses. Back of the chariot are the two feet and part of the 
legs of a figure which was lying on its back but is now broken 
off. This undoubtedly was intended for Hector tied by the 
heels to Achilles’s chariot. sehind the chariot at the left 
is the standing figure of a warrior moving toward the right. 
He is represented as a bearded man older than Achilles. He, 
too, wears, pushed back on his head, a helmet, with a crest 
partially cut off by the moulding, and armor of the same pat- 
tern as that of Achilles. His helmet resembles the Corin- 
thian style of helmet, but has a band passing under the chin. 
On his outstretched left arm he bears a circular shield which 
he holds by means of a strap on the inside. In his right 
hand he holds a short spear with the point turned towards 


the ground. He wears on his left side a sword, of which the 


hilt alone is visible. In the background is a wall, doubtless 


(UM 
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intended for the wall of Troy, with two towers, one back of 
Achilles and the other at the extreme right of the slab. 

The date of the relief cannot be uncertain. The general 
character of the work, its ecrudity and lack of proportion, 
stamp it at once as a product of late Roman times.! 

Two questions at once suggest themselves in connection with 
this relief: first, the identity of the standing warrior, and, 
second, the use to which the slab was put. Both of these 
questions can be answered with some degree of certainty. In 
the account of the death of Heetor and the dishonor done his 
body in the Jliad no mention is made of any other warrior 
than Achilles. Consequently, it might be supposed that the 
sculptor here did not intend to represent any particular hero. 
But this is hardly likely if we follow the analogy of the vases, 
where the names are often added, as an aid to the identification 
of the figures. "Two men appear to be associated with Achilles 
in the dragging of Hector on the vases. One is his charioteer, 
Automedon, and the other is Odysseus. The figure on the 
relief is certainly not intended for the charioteer. He is a 
warrior fully armed for battle, and quite independent of the 
chariot, and is very different from the figures of Automedon 
as they appear on the vases. Odysseus we find represented in 
connection with this scene on a black-figured amphora repro- 
duced by Gerhard.? On the right, standing near the funeral 
mound of Patroelus, is Achilles, looking down at the dead 
body of Hector, which is attached by the feet to a four-horse 
chariot. In the chariot stands the charioteer, facing whom is a 
winged goddess. Above the funeral mound is the spirit of 
Patroclus, a small armed figure, while to the left, in front 


of the horses, is a warrior with helmet, shield, and greaves, a 


1 Scale armor of different designs was used by Roman soldiers at different 
periods. A suit similar to that of the Achouria relief appears on a Roman 
gravestone, now in Vienna, illustrating the equipment of a centurion, The 
stone dates from the first century of our era. Cf. Baumeister, Denk. III. 
p. 2061, fig. 2276. 

2 71. X 395 ff. ; also QO 14 ff. 

3 Auserl. Griech. Vasenhilder, vol. II, pl. excix ; also text, pp. 104-106. 
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sword, and perhaps a spear. Beside him is his name, OV\ATEV, 
or Odysseus. This figure corresponds very well with the 
warrior on the relief, and suggests that the sculptor intended 
his figure, too, for Odysseus. That Odysseus should be chosen 
to accompany Achilles in this scene is most natural because of 
the part he played in the Trojan war and in subsequent story ; 
und furthermore he is mentioned in the Jliad'! among the 
chiefs who are with Achilles previous to his arming for the 
combat with Hector. 

The second question —the purpose for which the slab was used 
-——cannot be answered with absolute certainty. The moulding at 
the top and the fact that the slab is entirely broken across the 
bottom at once suggest the idea that the relief is the sculptured 
side of a sarcophagus. This view is further strengthened by 
the fact that a projecting ridge has been left along the top of 
the slab on the inside (see Fig. 1), which suggests that the top 
was so cut in order to keep the cover of the sarcophagus in 
place. On the other hand, the sculptured reliefs on other sar- 
cophagi are usually crowded with a number of figures even 
when they exhibit the same subject, and this relief seems to 
require something more to make the picture complete. So that 
it might be regarded as one of a series of reliefs decorating the 
base of some monument. The view first advanced, however, 
namely, that it was part of a sarcophagus, seems the more 
probable of the two. 

The subject of the relief is a common one in Greek art, 
appearing on sarcophagi, vases, gems, terra-cotta lamps, and 
elsewhere. Overbeck in his Bildwerke zum Thebischen und 
Troischen Heldenkries? has collected all the representations of 
the scene known to him when he published his work. To these 
may be added the following not included in Overbeck’s list : 


(1) A sareophagus in the Louvre. 
(2) A sarcophagus in the British Museum from Hierapytna in Crete.* 


1T 310. 2 Text, p. 455 ff.; pl. xix, nos. 5-12. 


8 Benndorf, Wiener Vorls ye bliitter, Serie B, Taf. vii, 2 >. 
4 Thid., Serie C, Taf. xi. 
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(3) Fragment of the front of a sarcophagus in Ince Blundell Hall, Lanca- 
shire, England.! 

(4) A tensa in Rome. On this bronze tensa, or sacred chariot, the scene 
occurs three times, in all three cases being exactly alike.? 

(5) An amphora in the museum at Naples.* 

(6) A terra-cotta slab from Syracuse at Canterbury. This contains an 
exact copy of the part of the reliefs on the Ara Casali, representing the 
dragging of Hector by Achilles. The slab is believed to be a modern forgery.* 


Besides the above, additional references may be given for 
two monuments only briefly mentioned by Overbeck: a relief 
now in Woburn Abbey, but formerly built into a gate at Ephe- 
sus ;° and part of the cover of a sarcophagus at Oxford.® 

Of all the monuments upon which the dragging of Hector’s 
body by Achilles is represented, both those mentioned above 
and those in Overbeck’s list, the only one known to have been 
found in Greece proper is the relief from Achouria. The 
others come from Asia Minor, Crete, Sicily, and Italy. This 
is surprising inasmuch as Achilles was the great hero of Greece 
and was worshipped as such especially in the Peloponnesus 
(Paus. IIT, 20,8; III, 24,5; ef. also III, 19, 11). The fact 
seems to be established, however, that in Roman times, at any 
rate, this scene was more popular in other parts of the ancient 
world than in Greece proper. 

Baumeister in his Denkmdler (p. 735) has raised the question 
us to whether or not the various representations of the drag- 
ging of Hector which we have go back to a common original, 
and is inclined to think that they do. If that is the case, 
however, the difference in detail in the various examples is 
too great to admit of their being copies. It is perhaps not 
improbable that the dragging of Batis at Gaza by Alexander, 


1 Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 392, no. 279. 

2 Bull. della Com. Arch. di Roma, 1877, p. 119, pls. xi-xv. 

3 Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Mus. Naz. zu Neapel, p. 579, 
no. 3254. 

* Michaelis, op. cit., p. 276, no. 155. 

5 Choiseul Gouftier, La Gréce Pit., vol. I, pl. 121; Michaelis, op. cit., p. 750, 
no. iv. ‘ 
® Benndorf, op. cit. Serie C, Taf. xi, 3; Michaelis, op. cit. p. 566, no. 111. 
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in imitation of Achilles, legendary though this may be, may 
have influenced some sculptor or painter of repute to repro- 
duce the scene in the Jliad, and if that is the case, no doubt 
such a work would have considerable influence on minor artists 
of a later time. But if there ever was such a work, we have 
no literary evidence for it, and its existence must remain pure 


hypothesis. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE ANTIGONE 
OF EURIPIDES 


THE story of Antigone was unquestionably known and told 
before the time of the play of Sophocles, but it was by this 
poet cast into its final form; for despite the succeeding An- 
tigones (among which in ancient times we may mention those 
of Euripides and Accius) the Sophoclean Antigone has remained 
preéminently the Antigone of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
all modern peoples. The heroine herself holds her exalted 
position in the world’s literature through the famous tragedy 
of the masterful Sophocles, so that wherever in modern art or 
letters one comes across the faithful daughter of Oedipus, she 
is referred to or thought of as being in relations assigned her 
by this poet. So far as is known, Euripides alone among 
Greek writers ventured to compete with Sophocles! in dealing 
with this member of the house of Labdacus. His play was 
probably poorly received ; he did not at any rate succeed in 
dislodging the Sophoclean heroine from the hearts of the 
Greeks. 

Now it is a strange fact that, notwithstanding the great 
popularity of the Antigone of Sophocles, no Sophoclean An- 
tigone exists in extant Greek art, so far as the monuments are 
known.? The Antigone groups on the “ Megarian bowls” are 
well known to have been taken directly from the Phoenissae of 

1 That the Antigone of Sophocles was brought out before the Antigone of 
Euripides is a safe inference from Soph. Ant. 563 as compared with Eur. Ant. 
Fr. 166. See below, p. 187, note. 

2 This subject is discussed in the writer’s Greek Tragedy in the Light of 
Vase Paintings, pp. 75 ff. 
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Euripides ;! these little mor vents are, however, from the 
middle of the third century B.c. It is doubtful whether the 
picture mentioned by Philostratus? was more than an imago 
—a picture existing only in the fancy of the writer. Earlier 
than the “bowls” are the vase-paintings from Lower Italy, on 
which Antigone is represented in a tragedy of somewhat more 
than passing interest. Since we know for a certainty that 
Euripides wielded an influence far greater than that of any 
other poet over the artists of the two or three centuries fol- 
lowing his time, we are tempted to inquire into the nature of 
his Antigone and to test that with these vases from Magna 
Graecia; the frequeney with which Euripidean situations ap- 
pear on the several classes of monuments found on Greek and 
Latin soil is nothing short of extraordinary, and without allow- 
ing this fact to warp our judgment in the consideration of the 
Antigone vase-paintings, we cannot but hold in mind the 
unique position occupied by Euripides during the period to 
which these vases belong. 

In the following pages I shall attempt to show that the vase- 
paintings in question are not only based upon the Antigone of 
Euripides, as contrasted with a post-Euripidean poet, but that 
they also furnish the most considerable and valuable data for 
obtaining a notion of the nature of this play itself. Before 
examining these monuments it will be well to review all the 
obtainable literary evidence touching the Euripidean Antigone. 

The words of Aristophanes, the grammarian, in the argument 
to Soph. Ant. run thus: «etrat Kai rapa év 
"Avriyovn* éxei peta tod didorat mpos 


yapou Kowewviav Kai tTéxvov Tikte TOV Maiova,® and the Scholiast 


1 Brit. Mus., Vase Cat. vol. IV, G. 104; pub. ibid., pl. 16, and in Greek Trag- 
edy in the Light of Vase Paintings, p. 174; ef. latter work, pp. 171 ff. and Class. 
Rev. 1894, p. 325. The fragment which is best known, having been discov- 
ered earliest, is also in the Brit. Mus., Cat. vol. IV, G. 105; ; published in Wiener 
Vorlegeblitter, 1889, pl. 9, 13; Robert, Homerische Becher, p. 59; the author’s 
work quoted above, p. 177. Cf. Murray in Class. Rev. 1888, p. 328. 

2 Imagines, II, 29. 

§ Nauck’s emendation for the manuscript reading Malyova, 
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on Soph. Ant. v. 135 adds: ére ris Evperidov *’Avti- 
yovns hwpabeicoa éxeivyn Tov Aipovos Epwra yapor, 
évtav0a dé tovvavtiov. It is clear that the scholiast followed 
Aristophanes closely, for he has all but taken the exact words 
of the latter. Since, therefore, we possess not two independent 
authorities, but one, we may undertake a closer examination of 
the grammarian’s remark. It begins with the oft-recurring 
expression «eitat «.7.r.;1 then the point is made that the story 
was treated differently by Euripides and Sophocles, and some 
of these features are mentioned: in the first place, Euripides 
allows Haemon to be with Antigone at the burial of Polynices ; 
secondly, the two are married ; and lastly, they have a son whose 
name is Maeon. Surely this is a violent alteration of the 
Sophoclean dénouement, where the heroine is unattended at 
the burial and where Haemon and she die a miserable death 
ununited in marriage. If Aristophanes has given here the 
main points of difference between the two plays, — that is, their 
action, — we are to believe that where Sophocles ends the 
tragedy with the death of the lovers, Euripides solves all the 
trouble by their marriage. Is it, however, probable that Euripi- 
(les would have merely followed Sophocles to the finale and 
then at this point have added the marriage as the close of the 
tragedy ? Would the captive transgressors have been thus in- 
troduced, reconciled to the king, and received into the royal 
palace? This were indeed a loud farce, worse than comedy, 
and could have been tolerated in no Greek theatre. No inter- 
vention of a deus ex machina could have rendered such an 


outcome endurable. This has been in the past, neverthe- 


less, the prevalent interpretation of Euripides’ Antigone, and 
even scholars of the present day blindly follow Aristophanes 
and eredit Euripides with the authorship of such a comico- 
tragical play. The fact emphasized by the grammarian and 
the scholiast is the marriage of Haemon and Antigone, but 
it will be seen on examination of the fragments below that 


1 Cf. the arguments to Eur. Bacch., Soph. Philoc., Aesch. Prom. and Eumen., 
all of which are ascribed to Aristophanes. 
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the play itself could not have been made up of events 
such as Aristophanes names. The mere mention of Maeon 
suggests a situation that Aristophanes leaves undiscussed. 
The whole question resolves itself into the following: if 
the plays of Sophocles and Euripides differed from each 
other in the finale alone, the former allowing the lovers to 
die, the latter celebrating their marriage, Aristophanes was not 
at liberty to go further and name the offspring of this union 
as another distinction between the two plays; and, secondly, 
if the son Maeon was a part of the action in the play, the 
lovers must have been married years before, and this fact would 
prove that Aristophanes’ lines are concerned with events that 
preceded the play.!’ The latter will be seen to be the natural 
conclusion ; the grammarian has simply turned aside here to re- 
mark on incidents that Euripides recognized in his work, though 
not as any part of the action. It is more than probable that 
the words of Aristophanes referred to the story in the pro- 
logue, by which device Euripides nearly always prepared his 
hearers for the forms of the myths he was to follow. However 
this may be, it must not be urged that Aristophanes has given 
the key to Euripides’ Antigone ; possibly he has not furnished 
even a clew as to the centre of interest in the tragedy. One 
has to look elsewhere for the nature of the work.? 

Let us now examine the few fragments of the Antigone that 
have reached us. The following have been collected by Nauck® 
and are here given with his numbering and in his order: 

157. jv evdaiywv avnp. 
159. xypucedvwtov aorida Karravéws. 
160. véotst Tapavi. 

1 Kliigmann in Annali dell’ Inst. 1876, p. 180, had reached the same conclu- 
sion: Le parole de Aristofane si referiscono alla generazione di un Jiglio e non 


alla solennita del matrimonio. 
2Cf. Ribbeck, Rimische Tragidie, p. 486, note 4, where my position is 


anticipated. 
3 Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 2d ed., pp. 405 ff. 
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161. 7d paiverOa ap’ jv épws Bporois. 
162. avdpos & opavros eis veaviov 

avrAaKTOS ws KaV 7 
EpwTa TAS avnp copwrepos * 
nv & adv AaBeiv. 
163. avdpos ypuvads auabias 
AYPNTTOS, KApETHVY EywV TUYOL. 
164. dpiotov avipi yuvn. 
165. ov yap oi KaKa@s TeTpayores 
ovv Tais TOUS AOYOUS 
166. 7d Tod TaTpos voonp’ 
iret yap ovtws Kaxav elvat Kaxovs.! 
167. yap watpdot traidas eixévat 
Ta yiyveTat TéKVA TEpt. 
168. peutrrov 7d vobov, & ion. 
169. .. dxpav Kaxav. 
170. ov« iepov AOyos, 
kal Bwwos aris €or’ év avOpwrov dice. 
171. Sez rotor Tov TYpavvoy avdaverv. 
172. ovr’ eixds apyetv ovTE avev 
TUpavvov elvat* pwpia dé Kai 
ds BovreTat KpaTeiv povos. 
173. oixeios yiyver Oar pirei 
> > a a 
TOXEMOS EV ATTOLS, HV TONS. 
174. [2 odv ere AvTreiv cavTov 
TOAAAKL TO AUTTOUY VaTEpOYV 
Kal 70 Kaxov ayabod yiyverat Tapairiov. | 
175. doris Td eirdhas Hépet, 
tov dainov’ obtos éotiv 
1 Probably in this fragment, as Schneidewin has suggested, Euripides is 
deliberately criticising the view of Sophocles as expressed in the Ant. 563 f., 
odd’ Os Av BXdory wéver | Tots mpdocovew adr 
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176. Oavaros yap avOpwrotot 

éxet* pabeiv raciv edpapes. 
Tis yap oxdreXov Sopi 
ddvvatot doce; Tis vexvs, 
ef undev aicBavovtTo Tav 

177. ® trai Avwvns, ws épus wéyas Geos, 

178. Sehol. Eur. Phoen. v. 1031: tiv Uhiyya o Avovvaos 
We tois OnSaios, is given by Nauck as probably taken 
from the Antigone. NSehol. Eur. Phoen. 934, 
id Atovicov rerovOdva tiv has 


also been referred to the same source. 


Besides these fragments, nos. 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, and 
853 (Nauck) are held by Wecklein to be parts of the Antigone,! 
but the reading in all cases, except in nos. 213 and 215, seems 
sound, and we are in the domain of pure conjecture in assign- 
ing them to this play; in the two instances the double reading 
Antigone and Antiope renders the source questionable. The 
sentiments expressed in the latter fragments, however, as well 
as in many of those quoted above (nos. 157-178), are of a 
general nature and might occur in any Greek tragedy without 
in the least determining the character of the whole. The 
point in a large number of fragments is commonly mere senti- 
ment, and to build theories of reconstruction on such is vain. 

A casual reading of these fragments reveals the fact that 
a large proportion of them is concerned with love and marriage 
(ef. nos. 161, 162, 164), while another set (cf. nos. 160, 166, 
167, 168) furnishes the hint that we have to do not only with 
lovers but with lovers clandestinely married, and, so long since, 
that they have a son. As to the dramatis personae and their 
respective parts, little need be said; opinions will vary con- 
cerning the appropriateness of this or that expression as 
placed in the mouth of Haemon, Antigone, or Creon. Cer- 


1 Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischer Akad. philos.-philol. Cl. 1878, vol. 2, pp. 
186 ff. 
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tainty is not attainable in the case of all, but no. 166 is 
almost without doubt the words of the king, who ad- 
dresses the chorus, and emphasizes the foolhardy stiff-necked 
ness of Haemon that manifests itself in the son Maeon— to 
tod tratpos This expression prepares us 
for that which follows, and points directly to the last words of 
Aristophanes’ statement. The most important line of all is no. 
168: it is, in a way, the key to the whole situation, for at this 
point the king makes the discovery that his son has wedded 
the transgressor of the royal edict, and, quite unknown to his 
father, has begotten a son; the latter is forthwith identified 
by the enraged Creon, who gives vent to his displeasure through 
the expression voBos. We are, therefore, on decidedly different 
ground from that in any other version of the story. The 
pronounced religious and ethical tenor of Sophocles has been 
abandoned, and the everyday, matter-of-fact Euripides has 
dealt somewhat severely with the ideal heroine of the earlier 
master. Euripides has cast everything to serve better his 
delineation of wa@@os,—the centre of interest with him is no 
longer the burial of Polynices and its religious significance ; 
he has hit upon another time where the passion of a day 
could play—where features of daily life might be repre- 
sented — where he might show ‘men as they are.’ 

One other point in the fragments demands careful consid- 
eration, viz. ® trai Avwyns x.t.r. of no. 177. These verses are 
not in themselves important, but the great mass of criticism 
for the reconstruction of the play has centred about this 
fragment. Boeckh? was the first to construe the reading as 
meaning Dionysus, and referring to the god’s appearance as deus 


ex machina. ‘This view has been widely shared by subsequent 


1The arbitrary alteration of adr@ to (i.e. suggested by 
Siivern, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akad. 1824, p. 32, has been accepted by 
all who deny Maeon a place in the play. Siivern derived his notion of the play 
from Aristophanes, and with the fixed idea that it was simply the Antigone of 
Sophocles with a happy ending, he. of course, refused offspring a place in the 
story. 
2 Abhandlungen der Berliner Akad. 1824, p. 84. 
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scholars.! It is maintained that Euripides particularly needed 
a mediator in bringing about a successful issue of the dilemma 
in which the lovers were placed, and our poet is well known to 
have had recourse to such an invention in other plays; in the 
Antigone, therefore, which was for Boeckh little more than a 
Liebelei, Dionysus was held to be the deus ex machina, and 
no. 177 was pointed to in support of the theory. Welcker, 
although taking a very different notion of the play from 
his predecessors, could not rid himself of Dionysus in this 
role; this is the more remarkable since Welcker had to 
make room for Dionysus in addition to Heracles. Clearly 
nothing in these verses requires us to believe that Dionysus 
actually appeared in the play; some one addresses this god, 
but more cannot be obtained from the lines, and there is 
absolutely no ground for the conclusion that Dionysus played 
the part of deus ex machina. Without some weightier argu- 
ment this demand cannot be considered reasonable; and we 
may seek another solution of the problem.? 

We may now leave the unsatisfactory record of the frag- 
ments for what seems further direct evidence for the tragedy. 
Hyginus, Fabula 72, gives the following story: “ Creon Menoe- 
cet filius edixit ne quis Polynicem aut qui una venerunt sepulturae 
traderet, quod patriam oppugnatum venerint. Antigona soror et 
Aryia conjunx clam noctu Polynicis corpus sublatum in eadem 
pyra qua Eteocles sepultus est imposuerunt. quae cum a eusto- 
dibus deprehensae essent, Aryia profugit, Antiyona ad regem 
producta. tle eam Haemoni, cujus sponsa fuerat, dedit interfi- 
ciendam. Haemon amore captus patris imperium neglexit et Anti- 
gonam ad pastores demandavit ementitusque est se eam interfecisse. 
QVAE CVM FILIAM PROCREASSET ET IS AD PVBEREM AETATEM 
VENISSET, THEBAS AD LVDOS VENIT. HVNC CREON REX, quod 


1 Cf. Siivern, Joc. cit. Welcker., Griech. Traq. II, pp. 563 ff. ; Heydemann, 
Uber eine nacheuripideische Tragidic : Wecklein, Joc. cit. 

2 Max Mayer, De Euripidis mythopoeia, p. 75, would refer these verses to 
the Antiope, and thus cut the Gordian knot; év’Avreyévy and év ’Avriéry are 
somewhat easily contused (cf. nos. 166, 214, 216), but it is not necessary to go 


to such length, for & wai Auyvns need not disturb us, as we shall see later. 
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ex draconteo genere omnes in corpore insigne habebant, AGNOVIT. 
cvM HeERrcvLes PRO HAEMONE DEPRECARETVR VT EI IGNO- 
SCERET, NON IMPETRAVIT. Haemon se et Antiyonam conjugem 
interfectt. at Creon Megaram filiam suam Hereuli dedit in 
conjugium: ex qua nati sunt Therimachus et Diopithes.” 
Welcker based his theory of the Antiyone on this fabula. 
Indeed Hyginus has long passed as the best authority on many 
of the lost tragedies of Greece and Rome; but of late years the 
work of Hyginus and his tribe has been more carefully analyzed, 
and much that passed for serious groundwork of tragedies 
has been proved to be the work of busy mythographi. In the 
fabula quoted above, there is much that indicates a series of 
accretions. Argia (in connection with the house of Oedipus) 
is mentioned first by late writers, as Apollodorus, Diodorus, 
and the scholiasts.!. The occurrence of her name seems to 
stamp this story as being an elaboration, and yet Welcker 
was so enthralled by the authority of Hyginus that he 
ealled Argia die Erfindung eines Tragikers.2 Then again, at 
the last, at Creon Meyaram, etc., is, it appears to me, a bit 
of learning intended to display proper names and family pedi- 
grees. The intimate relation between Heracles and Creon in 
the main part of the story was not lacking in suggestiveness, 
and a writer of school-books easily grasped the point of adding 
the family history of Heracles and Megara. I am convinced 
that neither Argia nor Megara had anything to do with the 
myth in its earlier form. The part in small capitals comprises 
what I am inelined to eall the gist of the whole matter. The 
story centres very plainly about the son, and in this regard it is 
in harmony with the fragments. Haemon and Antigone are 
thought of as being present; Heracles, as deus ex machina, ap- 
pears with Creon. This places us one step further ahead in 
the play than it was possible to reach in a study of the frag- 
ments, between which and Hyginus there is a rather close 
agreement. It may be noted that Heracles is a fit intercessor, 
for Thebes could always share with Argos the glory of being 


1 Roscher’s Lerikon, s.v. Argia, 4. 2 Op. cit. II, p. 569. 
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his home; though Heracles became the hero of the Dorians, 
the Thebans never forgot that he was born in Thebes,! and in 
this city, even as late as in the time of Pausanias, the founda- 
tions of the house where he was born were pointed out, as were 
also the graves of his children ; then, too, here was a Heracleum, 
of which the pediment groups, made by Praxiteles, illustrated 
the twelve labors of Heracles. Not only was there an intimate 
sympathy between Thebes and Creon on the one hand, and 
Heracles on the other, such as would account for the latter's 
appearance in a Theban tragedy, but there was furthermore 
the special interest that Euripides felt in Heracles, for it was 
to this poet that the latter owed his introduction into tragedy ; 
one recalls the part Heracles plays in the Alcestis; and again 
there is a fresh interest which his earthly career assumes for us 
in the Heraclidae. But Euripides placed the hero forever out- 
side the burlesque in tragedy when he delivered the final chap- 
ter of his life in the Heracles. No one who knows Euripides 
will fail to note his preference for Heracles over other heroes. 
His appearance in the Antiyone is, therefore, a characteristic 
stroke.? 

At this point we turn to the vases mentioned above as being 
evidence for Antigone in tragedy. The monuments tell their 
story distinctly and without interpolation. 

The first vase is an Apulian amphora in the Museo-Jatta.* 
The scene (Fig. 1) represents a building on four Ionic columns, 
dividing the picture into two parts; inside this stands Heracles 
(HPAKAH8) en face, with his weight on his left leg; he wears 
the lion skin as a chlamys over the shoulders, and rests his 

1Cf. J. T 99, and Paus. TX, 11. 

2 Cf. Wilamowitz von Moellendorff, Euripides Herakles, 1st ed., I. p. 269 ff., 
329 f., 374 ff. 

> No. 423, published by Heydemann, Uber eine nacheuripideische Tragidie, 
Berlin, 1869, and in Arch. Ztg. 1870, pl. 40, 2; Mon. d. Inst. X, pls. 26, 27 ; 
Rayet and Collignon, Histoire de la ceramique grecque, pl. 12; Baumeister’s 
Denkmiiler, 1, no. 88; Wiener Vorlegebliitter, 1889, pl. 9, 14. Discussed by 


Heydemann, op. cit.; Kliigmann, Annali d. Inst. 1876, pp. 174 ff.; Vogel, 
Scenen curipideischer Trag. in yriech. Vasengemédlden, pp. 50 ff.; Rayet and 


Collignon, op. cit. pp. 308 f. 
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right hand upon his club, while he points to the left with 
his other hand; his face is slightly turned towards Creon 
(KPAQN),! who stands, stooping, his right hand on his sceptre 
and his left placed on his side, with his eyes fixed on Heracles. 
The king is bearded and wears boots and a richly embroidered, 
theatrical dress, quite in the manner of a stage figure; the 
whole carriage and pose speak of the theatre.2 Behind, in a 
similar garb, is a youth with a metal eylix in the right hand. 
Still to the right, on a higher terrain, stands an elderly female 
figure, also facing the central scene ; she wears a long chiton 
with over-garment, and a corner is drawn up over the back of 
the head; this is held by the right hand, while she watches 
sympathetically the events before her. The left hand of all 
three figures is disposed of in one and the same manner, 7.e. 
placed on the back over the hips. On a terrain above the boy, 
Ismene (IZMHNH) sits to the right, but turns her face down 
towards the middle scene. She is dressed in long chiton, shoes, 
bracelets, double necklace, and holds an open box in her left 
hand and a corner of her shawl in the right. On the left of 
the house Antigone (ANTIFONH), with long chiton, mantle, 
shoes, and necklace, stands a little bowed, with her hands 
fastened behind her back. Her face is turned to the dory phoros, 
who stands at the left, and seems to have recently arrived 
with his prisoner. He wears a chlamys and high boots, and 
carries the usual spears. Behind, on a higher terrain, turned 
to the right, Haemon (AIMQN) rests on his stick, quite wrapped 
up in a large himation. He leans his head upon his right hand. 
The attitude is plainly that of a mourner. Below his feet is 
an open box. 


1 No doubt an error of the artist for KPEQN. 

2 Creon is strikingly like Nestor on an Apulian amphora in Berlin, no. 3289 
in Furtwiingler’s catalogue; published in Rerue archéologique, 1845, pl. 40. 
The position of the hands and feet tally precisely ; there is the same theatrical 
costume, but somewhat more elegant on Creon, who also leans on a finer 
sceptre. ‘The general style of the vases is the same, and the identity of these 
two figures, except for their names, can hardly be the result of accident. 
Both vases seem to belong to the same Apulian artist, or at least to the same 


studio 
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It will be observed that Creon, Heracles, Antigone, and 
Haemon are denoted by inscriptions, and likewise Ismene, 
although her part seems to be a very indifferent one. Her 
position is that of the spectator that one is continually meeting 
on this class of vases. Who the boy and matron on the right 
are is left at present to conjecture. 

The second vase (Fig. 2) is an Apulian amphora from Ceglie, 
now in Berlin.!~ Heydemann was the first to recognize this 
painting as being a variation of the scene on the Jatta vase. 
Creon sits to the left upon a richly cut @pévos, and rests his 
left hand upon a sceptre behind the seat; his right hand holds 
a corner of his mantle ; his dress is the long chiton with cross- 
bands and sleeves. Before him, separated however by a small 
tree, Heracles, with lion skin and club, stands in much the same 
position as in Fig. 1. A youth in long himation stands, en 
face, behind Heracles, but with eyes directed towards the 
king. Following is Antigone, who is conducted hither by a 
doryphoros; the latter holds the end of the rope that pinions 
her arms behind her. Antigone wears the plain chiton and a 
veil, and the doryphoros is clad—as he usually is on Lower 
Italy vases—with a chlamys over the shoulders; he carries 
two spears and a sword. Behind Creon is another doryphoros 
with a wreath, spears, and a sword; a tree separates him from 
Haemon, who, en face, nude except for the chlamys, leans on a 
staff under the left arm, and drops his head pitifully to one 
side, placing his right hand upon it. On the wall hang a 
shield, pilos, petasos, sword, and pair of greaves. 

There can be little question that the same literary source is 
the basis of both these paintings. The artists exercised their 
freedom in arranging the figures ; but who would take serious 
issue with the painter for placing Haemon on Creon’s side in 
Fig. 2? Then there is the youth, whose identity is not yet 


determined, appearing in Fig. 1 on the king’s side, and in 


1Cat. no. 3240; published in Gerhard’s Apulische Vasenhilder, pl. 11; 
irch. Ztq. 1870, pl. 40, 1; Wiener Vorlege blidtter, 1889, pl. 9,12. Cf. Heyde- 


mann, op. cit., and Vogel. op. eit. p. 55. 
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Fig. 2 he is allied with Antigone. If he is Maeon, as some 
believe, there is good reason for his associating with his mother 
asin Fig. 2. In Fig. 1 we are a little surprised to see him as 
a sort of attendant to Creon. In spite of these minor varia- 
tions, however, the main scene is practically the same in both, 
and it matters indeed very little whether secondary figures have 
been interposed or not. We have here, as it seems to me, the 
moment when Heracles appears before Creon to intercede for 


Antigone, who has been ordered before the enraged ruler. 


Figure 5.—Tur ANtTIGONE OF EURIPIDES. 


(Fragment of Apulian Amphora in Carisruhe.) 


Where Haemon or Maeon belong is quite of minor impor- 
tance; the vase-painters cannot be called to account as mere 
illustrators. 

We have to discuss, finally, a fragment of an amphora 
(Fig. 3) of unknown provenience, but at all events Apulian in 
technique, now in Carlsruhe.! On the right is the head of a 
female figure with traces of a veil, EVPYAIKH, incised. One 


1 Winnefeld’s Beschreibung der Vasensammlung in Karlsruhe, pp. 62 f. 
Published in Wiener Vorle geblitter, ser. EF, pl. 6,3; Arch. Ztgq. 1884, pl. 19, b; 
Jahrbuch des Tnstituts, 1889, pl. 7; Aus der Anomia, p. 149; Harrison, Monu- 
ments of Athens, p. exlviii. Cf. Hartwig in Arch. Ztg. 1884, p. 266; Friinkel, 
ibid. 1885, pp. 71f., and Winckler in Aus der Anomia. pp. 149 ff. 
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may compare the head with that of the female on the right in 
Fig. 1. To the left is the top of another head, with a hand 
clutching the hair, in the manner of Haemon on Fig. 2. Be- 
tween these two heads is the inscription AIQN, incised. This 
has been held by Hauser and Winckler to be a misreading for 
AI[M]JQN, while it is affirmed by Hartwig, Frankel, Schumacher, 
and Liickenbach that there is absolutely no trace of a letter 
M, and, since the letters are scratched in, there is no possibility 
of any letter having disappeared. The word has therefore 
been considered complete by these scholars, and has been taken 
as indicating a personification of Aeon, otherwise unheard of. 
This theory goes in common with the one that the fragment is 
to be considered, together with fragment a of Arch. Ztg. 1884, 
pl. 19, as a part of a large under-world vase. Winckler! has 
shown this view to be untenable. So far from belonging to 
the same side of one and the same vase, our fragment must 
be assigned to the reverse of an amphora. This leaves us free 
to interpret the fragment by itself. It seems very probable, 
indeed, that we have here a fragment of another Antigone 
scene as in Figs. 1 and 2. Inscriptional evidence is therefore 
at hand for naming the female in Fig. 1 Eurydice. As regards 
AIQN and its significance, it appears to me that we shall come 
near to the truth if we read MJAIQN, and refer the name to the 
boy standing before Eurydice, as in Fig. 1. Although no 
trace of the figure is left, the shorter stature of the boy could 
easily be placed at that distance below the name. As to the 
trustworthiness of an inscription because incised, it is hardly 
necessary to remark that nearly every lapidary inscription 
furnishes examples of the omission of letters even in the com- 
monest words, where the same is simply due to the stone- 
cutter’s indifference towards his work. And we are not any 
more bound to construe his heterogeneous forms and ex- 
pressions as authentic and reliable Greek because they must 
of necessity be as originally written. But I shall contine 


myself to instances on vases of Lower Italy to prove that 


1 Op cit. 


M 
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such inscriptions may be quite as unreliable as the perish- 
able, painted inscriptions. We must not look upon an 
inscription as absolutely correct because it is cut in the clay. 
As an example that is well known, I take the Altamura-Naples 
amphora,! on which the inscriptions without exception are 
scratched in.2 A single glance at this vase is sufficient to con- 
vince one of the unintelligibility that may attach to this class 
of inscriptions. Scraps of names that defy interpretation are 
put down in apparent good faith by the artists. Will the 
scholars who hold fast to AIQN as intelligible and good Greek, 
because incised, also stand by NAN for the figure just above 
Sisyphus? Have we here another personification ? And where- 
fore the futile efforts to read MANIA or ANA-KH where this 
kind of inscription means reliability? The artist knew what 
he was about, and wrote what he needed, if one is to trust the 
forms distinctly readable. A second instance of this same 
thing is the inscription which stands above the Erinyes on the 
left from Orpheus, where OINAI was written for POINAI. One 
would expect at least the first letter of the name to be correctly 
written, but not even that seemed to trouble the consciences 
of these artists. who attempted to write simple words. It 
will not answer to point to the regularity and correctness of 
Eurydice upon our fragment, and to argue that the other in- 
scriptions on the same ought to be held as equally trustworthy. 
That sense and nonsense, correctness and incorrectness, may be 
found on one and the same vase is sufficiently borne out by the 
Altamura amphora. The person who was careful enough to 
write OPEVS, MEF APA, and AIAKO8, so plainly, showed the 
possible extreme of incoherent scribbling in naming the other 
figures. We are required, therefore, to interpret AIQN as 
though it were painted on. Is it intelligible? Every one ad- 


mits the difficulties the word presents as it now stands, and I 


1 Cat. no. 92222, and Wiener Vorle ge bliitte r, ser. FE, pl. 2. 
2 This point was overlooked by Heydemann, but is stated by Studniczka in 
a special report to Winckler; vid. the latter’s Die Unterweit-Darstellungen, 


p. 20, note 2. 
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feel that the correct reading is M]AIQN, although there is no 
room for M; I do not believe the artist attempted to write it; 
the letter was left out precisely as was P in P]OINAI, cited above. 
The inscription on the left of Haemon is too fragmentary to be 
restored. ‘The usual reading AAI[ O is scarcely worth consider- 
ing. What could the ghost of Laius be doing before Creon 
and Antigone? Furthermore, as Schumacher asserts,! the let- 
ter read | stands too slanting for an ota. I do not attempt to 
rewrite the word, but am, nevertheless, convinced that the 
figure to which the name applied was that of AIMQN. 

My conelusion is that this fragment was part of a vase hav- 
ing an Antigone scene, similar to those in Figs. 1 and 2, and 
that we have here inseriptional evidence for Eurydice and 
Maeon. 

Turning now to a comparison of the results obtained from 
the discussion (1) of the fragments of the Antigone; (2) of 
Hyginus Fab. 72; and (5) of the vase-paintings, we are im- 
pressed, in the first place, by the striking and close agreement 
between the two latter. The son of Haemon and Antigone has 
taken part in the games, and has been recognized by Creon as 
being of the blood of Cadmus, hune Creon ... agnovit. The 
king is enraged at this flagrant insult upon his house, and 
proceeds, in the spirit that characterizes him in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, to deal out a heartless sentence upon the trans- 
gressors. He orders Antigone to be brought before him. As 
would naturally be expected, Haemon appears likewise, and is 
represented in Fig. 1 in a striking attitude. Sentence has 
probably passed the lips of Creon, when Heracles appears as 
deus ex machina to plead for leniency ; Cum Heracles pre 
Haemone deprecaretur ut et iqgnosceret. This is the moment 
which the vases represent. Furthermore, as has been already 
shown, Fragments 166-168 are ample proof that in the lost 
tragedy of Euripides the dénouement was helped along by the 
presence of the son Maeon. This, therefore, affords us the 


necessary clew, and the details added by Hyginus and the vase- 


1 Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst., 1889, p. 228. 
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painters enable us not only to base the vases on Euripides, but 

also in a greater degree to restore the outline of his Antigone. 
Maeon’s part in the play it is not possible to determine. He 

may have entered as a mutus, like Medea’s children; a boy ad 


puberem aetatis could not have held a role in the theatre of 


the time of Euripides. 

The marked unity of design in all the paintings, taken to- 
gether with the literary evidence, seems to point conclusively to 
Euripidean influence in the former; and when one remembers 
the phenomenal place held by this poet in the period to which 


the vases belong,—how Euripides’ popularity had made him 


more the people’s poet than was any other of the Greeks, — it 
seems to me that such an Antigone as he wrote would have 
superseded all others in the estimation of the artists. 

If my position be correct, Aristophanes is no authority for 


the Antigone, but only for events antecedent to the play.! 


J. H. 


Mawr 


1 Rayet and Collignon, op. cit. p. 304, hold the scene in Fig. 1 to be based on 


the Antigone of Euripides. 
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PALAEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


In the Galleria Lapidaria of the Vatican, near the centre of 


section XVII, is to be found the following inscription 1 


Av 


Ficgtre 1.—Tur Purvs Torevatianus Inscription, 
We may transcribe and translate it thus :? 


1 The inscription was published, with such accuracy as was then possible, in 
1795, by Gaetano Marini, Atti Arvali, p. 263. 
2 The references, which must prove unsatisfactory to any one seeking more 
) 


than the barest passing comments, are: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 27556 ; 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 9202 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. TLE Nos. 2, 3. 
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D(is) M(anibus) S(acrum) 


Pupus Torquatianus | filius bonus qui semper | parentibus obsequens | 
vixit annis VIII, m(ensibus) VIII, d(iebus) XIII; | item alius pupus 
(Pupus!) Laetianus qui | idem fil(ius) bonus et obsequens | idem parenti- 
bus vixit annis | n(umero) V, m(ensibus) VI, d(iebus) VI; posuerunt 
Ga | ianus et Eucharis parentes | filis dulcissimis sed non hoc | merentes 
a vobis qui sibi senserunt III] idus Sept(embres), ex quibus unus vixit 
in | XI kal(endas) Oct(obres) et alius in III kal(endas) easdem. 


*DEDICATED TO THE SOULS OF THE DEPARTED 


‘(A) Boy? Torquatianus, a good son who always lived in obedience to 
his parents, died at the age of eight years, nine months, and thirteen days; 
also another Boy ? Laetianus, who, like his brother, was a good son and 
likewise lived in obedience to his parents, died at the age of five years, six 
months, and six days. This stone was put up by Gaianus and Eucharis, the 
parents to their dearly beloved sons, but not deserving this * of you, who fell 
sick # on the eleventh of September, one of whom lived until the twenty- 
first of September, and the other until the twenty-ninth of the same month.’ 


Orelli-Henzen, Inscriptiones Latinae, 2719; Hiibner, Exempla Scripturae Epigra- 
phicae Latinae, 1169, three lines given reduced to one-fourth the original size ; 
Cagnat, Cours a Epigraphie latine, p. 47; Wilmann’s, 2698, transcription in 
capitals without notes. 

1 The difficulty as to whether we should transcribe pupus or Pupus is not 
a small one. There are two clearly established uses of the word,—one as 
a praenomen, the other as a substantive, ‘¢a child.’”’ Vide Cagnat, 45-47 ; Hiib- 
ner, Handbuch, 654-655 ; Michel, Du droit de la cité romaine, p. 142; Schmidt, 
in the Philolog. Anzeiger, 1887, holds that it is an everyday term applied to 
children, ** boy or ‘*child,’? and so came to find a place in the epitaphs of 
young children. It is strange that Cagnat, after saying on the subject of Pupus, 
p. 47, ** Pourtant ce mot Pupus n’est point véritablement un prénom, et, ce qui 
le prouve nettement, c’est qu’on le trouve appliqué & de jeunes esclaves morts en 
bas Age ; or les esclaves ne portent jamais de prénoms, ete.,’’ and after saying that 
‘“‘Tei Pupus [with a capital] est bien véritablement un nom commun, puisqu’il 
est précédé d’un adjectif,’? then proceeds to transcribe our inscription with a 
capital P in Pupus. This, however, is probably a mere typographical error. 
It is worth noting that the grammatical argument from alius Pupus is not very 
strong in view of the general character of the inscription. 

2 The question of the translation of Pupus is really the same as that of the 
transcription, which has been taken up in the preceding note. 

3 ++ Not deserving this of you,” 7.e., that you should die before your parents. 
This is one of the many references to the feeling on the part of the Romans that 
it was unnatural for the children to die before the parents. 

4 «Qui sibi senserunt.’’? This has been taken, as indeed the grammar would 
demand, to refer to the parents, ‘* who became conscious of the illness settling 
on their children,’’ but it must be taken, in violence to syntax, to refer to the 


children. 
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This inscription, with its mélange of forms, suggests at once 
the question of the relation of forms found in inscriptions to 
those found in manuscripts. In the case of the eapital hand 
the closeness of this relation has always been emphasized ; but 
in the case of other scripts both epigraphists and palaeogra- 
phists have been slow to express definite conclusions. Thus, 
for instance, the use of the uncial in inscriptions had received 
no thorough investigation until recently taken up by Hiibner. 
Thus, too, it is often forgotten that at least as early as the first 
century B.c. there had already appeared in literary works an 
intermingling with the monumental style of the so-called cur- 
sive that is so frequent in later non-monumental inscriptions. 
The fixing of a type of monumental script, like the fixing of 
a type for the best manuscript, was effected very early ; but 
side by side with the formal types were to be found the various 
scripts of individual hands. The business man did not record 
his receipts from sales of grain in the same handwriting that 
the litterateur admired for his favorite poet; nor did the poor 
man, carving out with difficulty the epitaph of his son, vie in 
elaborate nicety with the professional worker in marble. And 
yet for the student of palaeography and epigraphy, as indeed 
for every student of ancient life, there is much of interest in 
the tablets of Caecilius Iucundus and the tombstone of Tor- 
quatianus and Laetianus. 

This tombstone is manifestly the tribute of slave parents, 
and the epitaph is the work of an untrained hand. The stone 
is an inferior quality of marble, and small; it is 0.43 m. wide 
and 040 m. high. It was apparently not lined off, if we may 
judge from the irregularity of existing lines, nor does it show 
in any place the work of a regular stone-cutter. It was not 
even one of the stones that were kept for sale with the letters 
D.M. or D.M.S. already inscribed. The father of the children 
whose grave it marked had simply taken a cheap stone such as 
slaves could afford, and had inscribed, it is almost safe to say, 


with his own hand his children’s epitaph in such letters as he 


could muster, 
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In this inscription we have to deal with an example of what 
is included under the rather elastic name of ser/ptura vulgaris. 
From this we may make no more definite inference than that it 
belongs to a large class of less formal and more careless inscrip- 
tions that existed beside the more elaborate monuments. Natu- 
rally we find, under this head, every stage of negligence and 
perversion, and it is a little satisfaction to know that the degree 
of badness does afford some indication of date. There can be 
no doubt that Hiibner’s ingenuity and painstaking study have 
enabled him to trace pretty accurately the chronological course 
of this sort of writing. On the other hand,-I am compelled to 
emphasize the difficulty and danger that in many cases must 
attend the effort to put a particular inscription in its chrono- 
logical place. It would be much less difficult if we could 
separate the writing of inscriptions from the handwriting of 
the day ; and in many cases this separation is treated as made. 
There must be, and have been, very many cases in which a man 
wrote on stone much as he wrote on anything else, with only 
such differences as were implied by the difference of material. 
With this application of individual handwriting to inscriptions 
we have the introduction of a difficult element to which due 
consideration is seldom given. The present case I conceive 
to be very much in point. For Gaianus began to carve 
with a determined effort to be formal, as is shown by his 
initial dj and in some measure by the following m and s; but 
here he already gives way and lapses into forms more familiar 
to him or less difficult to carve. 

This brings us to a consideration of the individual letters.! 

Of the sixteen a’s in the inscription twelve show the type A, 
and four the type }. The number of cases of the latter is 
large enough to show that the form is not due to mere careless 
omission of the middle stroke in this particular inscription, but 


to the existence of such a type. And indeed we have many 


1 For individual letters see: Hiibner, Erempla, LIM-LXVIL; Wattenbach, 
Anie itung cur lateinischen Palaeographie, 435-66 ; Zangemeister, Tables, in 


WW, at end. 
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examples of similar forms. Some of these are to be seen in more 
or less formal documents even of the early empire, although 
their occurrence may sometimes be due to carelessness of the 
stone-cutter. They occur frequently in the papyri of Hercu- 
laneum ; and unquestionably belong to the seriptura actuaria. 
In the wax tablets of Pompeii we have the form \ — perhaps the 
curving representative of \, or possibly of \—which is far 
advanced towards the half uncial form 4. The type ACK AY 
is the most common in the seriptura vulgaris, and needs no 
comment. It is of course merely the older form A, with the 
middle stroke separated from the right stroke and_ placed 
between the two legs. There is no doubt that the two forms 
from which ours are descended were to be found even in 
republican times beside the regular monumental type A. 

The 6's, with the exception of those in obsequens of line 6 
and sti of line 11, are fairly uniform. ‘The upper stroke to 
the left, which is more pronounced in some cases than others, 
for instance in the careful 6 of line 2,1 take to be a trace of 
the vanishing upper curve of the capital letter. The 6’s of 
obsequens in the sixth line and s7i in the eleventh look very 
much as if they were made by a single free-hand stroke, but, if 
I mistake not, the lower left-hand part is still made with a 
second stroke. Between all such forms and the minuscules of 
later handwriting there is no great gulf, for the only change 
would consist in making the letter with a single movement on 
more tractable material, and in finishing it in such a way as to 
afford an easy transition to the following letter of the line. 
The most interesting parallels to our 6's are to be found in the 
painted inscriptions on the walls of Pompeii. 

The e’s are of interest only as showing in a striking manner 
the influence of material on form. It is safe to say that the 
rounded e was aimed at, and that the stone proved an effective 
obstacle to an unskilled hand. With e¢ we may group 0, ¢, and z 


as naturally offering fewer possibilities of serious divergence 


than most of the letters. 
The d of the dedication and the d in Jdus of line 12 
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stand out prominently from their fellows. The former is a 
carefully though faultily formed capital, and represents the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of the graver; the latter 
represents merely the possibilities of cursive crowding and 
carelessness on marble. The presence of the capital form 
with the others suggests the line of growth of the latter. 
From the capital d, as the result of a tendency to continue the 
eurve of the concluding stroke beyond its junction with the 
perpendicular line, grew the 9 of the early seriptura actuaria ; 
from this to the d's before us is an easy step. Another 
feature of interest is the easy passage from such forms as 
these to the uncial @. It involves only the rounding of the 
straight line, and the making of the whole with a single stroke. 
The Pompeian graffiti are exceedingly rich in variations of the 
letter d. 

The first e of semper in line 2, the e of parentibus in line 
3, and that of et in line 6, show forms which, though grow- 
ing from a type employed first in painted inscriptions, are 
yet rather near to the rectilinearity which belongs so naturally 
to incisions in a hard substance. The careless omission of 
the lowest horizontal stroke leaves us a form of e that can 
easily be confused with the f of many inscriptions ; and with 
these cases before us we shall not be at all surprised at such 
mistakes as e/dicis for fidelis, which have attracted some atten- 
tion.!. The remaining forms show e with numerous and erratic 
variations due to stone and hand. Cagnat? points out that 
this form comes from the Greek, and is most frequently used 
in inscriptions of the third century A.D. What concerns us 
here, however, is that the maker of our inscription must have 
transferred his e Junata from some less untractable material. 
It is found in the older painted inscriptions of Pompeii and in 
the Herculanean papyri; and is already practically identical 
with the uncial e. 

1 Cf. ‘L’Exposition de la Cour Coulaincourt,’ Revue Archéologique, 1881, 


p. 259. 


2 Op. cit.. p. 14. 
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After what has been said of e, f may be treated very briefly. 
At the first glance it strikes the eye through its curving free- 
hand stroke, which at once suggests pencil or brush. Indeed, 
such forms as these make one incline very strongly to the view 
that the stone was first marked out in painted letters. This is 
opposed, however, by some of the harder rectilinear forms, by 
the general carelessness, and also by the crookedness of the 
lines; it seems hardly probable that the stone-cutter should 
have taken so much trouble and still have failed utterly in his 
allotment of space. I have yet to find in any inscription 
another f as flowing! as the first letter of our second line, and 
have been able to find its like only in manuscripts. 

Our single g presents no peculiarity except the strong 
twist from the perpendicular. It belongs to the manuscript 


capital and uncial type 


which is seen with only incidental changes in the cursive and 
vulgar. The monumental type G persists until late in the 
Empire on more formal inscriptions, but even here it begins 
to be replaced as early as the second century. 

In the A of hoe, line 10, the palaeographist might very par- 
donably take delight. It is a beautiful little letter in very 
homely surroundings, but not marred, as is the A of Fucharis, 
by crowding. <As early as the papyri of Herculaneum the 
form h presents itself, and this gradually passes into inscrip- 
tions. But there is nowhere a more beautiful example of 
an A of this kind than the one before us, which looks as if it 
might have been transferred from the eareful handiwork of an 
able scribe. With this form we have practically reached the 
uncial, and are confronted again with the whole problem of the 


use of uncials in inscriptions. Space unfortunately forbids a 


1 Hiibner’s facsimile (1169) fails to bring out this feature. 
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discussion of this interesting question; I shall have to limit 
myself to a reference to an excellent monograph by M. Emile 
Chatelain,’ and the remarks of Hiibner2 

The letter ¢ might have been classed with those which pre- 
sent few noteworthy variations, but we have here something 
of special interest. The initial 7s of lines 5, 6, and 7 are 
longer than usual. Of these the most striking is the first, 
which is almost certainly an example of the long letter at the 
beginning of a line or word.? The case of the other two is 
less clear, but I fancy the same explanation is to be given. 
The references in the note will give a complete discussion of 
the general question involved. 

The k's of line 13 recall the forms of & in the Pompeian 
grafitt. The change from the capital is so easy as to require 
no comment. 

In connection with the U’s we need note only the shortness of 
the horizontal stroke and the tendency to turn it downwards. 

The m of the dedication shows no such striking variation 
from its fellows as was true of the d. The form throughout is 
so close to the rustic capitals as to mark the most careful cur- 
sive. The change from the capital to the best cursive was 
very simple. In the genuine older form all four strokes came 
down to the base line and made angles with it; then the 
second and third strokes were shortened, but as a sort of com- 
pensation the first stroke came to be often extended below the 
base line, as is seen in the case of our inscription. From this 
to the extreme cursive the course is not as long as it might 
seem, and it ran perhaps through forms like these,— M a 
i |((, which may all be found in the graffiti of Pompeii. The 
apex over the m in lines 4 and 8 is worth noting as occur- 
ring where it can only be intended to indicate an abbreviation.‘ 


We should expect that the initial letter of manidus would have 


1 L’inscription du Moissonneur. Paris, 1889. 
2 Exempla, XXVIII. 

3 Cf. Christiansen, De apicibus et i longis, and Hiibner, Exempla, LIX. 
* Cf, Christiansen, De apicibus et i longis, p. 18. 
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the same mark of abbreviation ; but I do not fancy that any 
significance attaches to this except as to the lack of consistency 
on the part of the man who engraved the inscription. There 
is as yet no evidence to show that the abbreviation for mensibus 
had the apex more commonly than the abbreviation for manibus. 

Here, as elsewhere, n is among the most conservative of 
letters. It runs to a few cursive extremes; but preserves its 
type very late. Even after m has been rounded off into an 
uncial form, » still holds out in sturdy angularity on both 
stone and paper. The tendency to curvature in the last stroke 
of the »’s from the seventh line on is entirely exceptional. 

The p's are perhaps the most puzzling letters on the stone. 
After the first one they seem to be twirled out, so to speak, 
with a single stroke in a manner quite unnatural on marble. 
One could easily understand their appearance from under a 
brush or even a pen, but I take it their appearance from beneath 
a chisel can only be explained in one way, and that is by sup- 
posing that the carver merely tried to make on the stone such 
letters as he was accustomed to write. Hiibner! quotes these 
ps to show that the seu/ptura vulyaris quamvis neyligens pre- 
served the open form of the p. 

The peculiar q's only suggest again that the distance be- 
tween the strange letters of our inscription and the elaborate 
capital forms is not as great as it seems. When one finds even 
two intermediate forms, for example 4, and the regular cursive 
4, the distance is wonderfully shortened. The common cursive 
form does not often appear in inscriptions, and the present varia- 
tion I have been able to match only in the graffitti of Pompeii. 

The r’s, fantastic as they appear, have yet a position as 
medials between the capitals and the immense number of non- 


monumental forms such as, 


1 Erempla, LXIV. 
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ete. | forbear tracing in detail the changes which will 
probably suggest themselves. Here, again, the form can be 
explained only by the transference to stone of letters be- 
longing to other material. 

The s of the dedication is not as bad as the others, but it 
shows in a marked manner the neglect of monumental form on 
which I have commented. After such an s in the dedicatory 
line, one can hardly be surprised at the collection in line 12. 
If the first s were a good capital, this inscription would itself 
furnish an almost complete series to the extreme cursive. 

The w is a little surprising in that it shows no sign of curva- 
ture. The full uncial form is extant in many of the carelessly 
written inscriptions of the second and third centuries of our era. 
Just how the engraver of our inscription came to retain an 
angular form I am not willing to surmise. If it has any sig- 
nificance for chronology, it would argue for an earlier date than 
Hiibner assigns to this inscription. 

This recalls the duty of attempting to date the inscription, at 
least approximately. I do not feel in a position to do so. 
Hiibner says that it seems to belong to the third century, but | 
do not think he would insist on what he proffers as probable. 
As was said at the beginning, I think one element of difficulty 
in dating a vulgar inscription has not always received due 
weight, and I have no wish to run counter to my own view. I 
would say, however, with extreme diffidence, that to me there 
seems no serious objection to placing the inscription at about 
the middle of the second century after Christ. This earlier 
dlate would seem to be supported by the fact that cursive letters 
would appear in the work of a non-professional stone-cutter 
long before they would be found in that of a_ professional 
workman. Consequently a non-professional inscription show- 
ing cursive characteristics would, other things being equal, 
belong to an earlier period than a professional inscription with 
the same characteristics. 

Frep B. R. 
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THE THREE PRINCIPAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
FASTI OF OVID: 


REGINENSIS 1709 (OR PETAVIANUS), VATICANUS 3262 (OR 
URSINIANUS, AND MONACENSIS 8122 (OR MALLERSTOR- 
FIENSIS N. 2) 


THE undertaking of a new collation of these three manu- 
scripts of the Fasti of Ovid was suggested by an article in the 
Neue Jahrbiicher Siir Philologie (1895, pp- 563 567 ) by . 
Samter, who drew attention to the fact that many readings, 
especially of the Ursinianus, were incorrectly given by Mer- 
kel, Kriiger (in his Rostock dissertation of 1887), and other 
editors or text critics. 

The Reginensis (A) contains books I-V, 24, and is written 
in the Carolingian script. It is assigned to the tenth century, 
and is certainly not earlier. It abounds in erasures and cor- 
rections, the majority of which have been made by a second 
hand, though some are apparently the work of the copyist him- 
self. Merkel (in his editions of 1841, Berlin, and of 1851, 
Leipsic) gives this manuscript a preéminent place and follows 
it wherever it is possible. ‘“ Eximia eius est auctoritas,” he 
writes, “nec nisi gravem ob causam deserenda.” The same 
view is held by Riese (Leipsic, 1874) and by Kriiger in the 
dissertation already referred to. On the other hand, Peter in 
his edition of 1873, ead especially in the later editions of 1879 
and 1889, is not inclined to consider it of such overwhelming 
importance, and frequently prefers the reading of M, D, or 
even of some of the inferior manuscripts. This too is the posi- 
tion of Davies, the editor of the text in Postgate’s Corpus, and 


of Cornali in his edition (Turin, 1897). 


to 


American Journal of Archaeology. Second Series. Journal of the 915 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. LIT (1599), Nos. 2, 3. 
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The result of my collation of A was that, while I did not 
notice any important errors or omissions in the collation of Keil 
(printed in the preface to the third volume of Riese’s edition), 
yet I found that the representation of the manuscript was in 
many passages imperfect, the collator frequently failing to dis- 
tinguish between the readings of the first and those of the sec- 
ond hand. For example, in I, 85 arte is given by Keil as the 
reading of A, no notice being taken of the change to the correct 
reading arce made by A,. In the same way in vy. 90 the incor- 
rect nomen, the only reading given by Keil, has been changed 
to numen by Ag. In vy. 131 the final @ of eterna is a correction 
by A,; A, probably had eterno. In v. 137 the reading of A is 
primi vester, not vester primi, as Davies, apparently following 
Merkel, gives it. In v. 196 the final reading of the manuscript 
is quo iam (A,), not quoniam (A,),as Keil represents. In v. 331 
A has the correct reading prius, not pirus, attributed to it by 
Keil and Davies. In II, 30 while A, has die as given by Keil, 
A, rightly gives hoe. In v. 46 the right order posse putatis is 
indicated by marks placed by A, over the putatis posse of Aj. 
In v. 83 A, and A, have guid non and quod mare non respec- 
tively, not gui non and quo mare non. In v. 405 it is A, that 
preserves the right reading vagierunt, while A, agrees with the 
majority of the manuscripts in reading vagierant. In v. 755 
the manuscript has lacrimis incepto (incepta A,) filia remisit, 
82 A 


has forsque meusque (as Heinsius correctly gives it), not forsque 


not lacrimis inceptoque (-taque A,) fila remisit. In vy. 7 
mensque, as Keil represents. In III, 453 A has de tenui Z (prob- 
ably final ¢ sub ras.), not detinuit. In v. 620 voluerat is the 
reading of A,, which is corrected to volnera by Ag. In IV, 
76 A has genus, not genum; in v. 548 trepido, not trepidi; in 
v. 724 facta meo, not sacra meo. 

The manuscript was originally very carelessly written, and the 
number of passages in which it is saved from error only by the 
correction of the second hand is very large. I have noticed 
the following in the first book alone: v. 25 where A, has the 


unsound scilicvet, corrected by A, to si licet; v. 49 where Ay 


aa 
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has prestare, A, rightly perstare ; v. 58 where A, has alter, A, 
(and U) the generally accepted ater. Other passages where 
the reading of the second hand is preferable are: v. 85 arce 
A,UD, arte A, ; v. 114 idem Ag. id est A, ; v. 128 lihum A,UD, 
librum A,3 Vv. 183 feet A,UD, feett Ay; 
quoniam Ay; V. 251 reyebat A,UD, yerebat A,: Vv. 250 resolvi 
A,UD, resolvo Ai; v. 257 stas A,UD, stat Ay; v. 289 discere 


dicere v. 522 rogat A,U,D, rogas A,; v. 418 sollies- 


v. 196 quo tam AUD, 


tatgue A,UD, solidatque Ay: v. 423 acernis AZUD, acervis A, 
v. 450 sui A,UD, suo v. 453 tuvant iuvent A, 


v. 909 petitorum A, UD, pe titorem A,; v. 520 martis erit A,UD, 
mortis erat Ay; v. 580 mense AZUD, mente A,; v. 618 relata 
A,UD, relieta Ay: 
pendat suspendit Ai; Vv. O85 cultis A,U,D, cultus A}. 


v. 660 Sastis A,UD, Factis Ay3 v. 665 sus- 


In collating U (Vaticanus 3262), 1 found that the number 
of passages where the reading of the manuscript was imper- 
fectly represented in the editions was very much larger. 
There is no collation of it to compare with Keil’s collation of 
A, and even recent editors have been obliged to use the very 
faulty conspectus of Merkel. The manuscript contains all six 
books and was written in the eleventh century at Monte Cassino. 
The seript is the Lombard. There are interlinear glosses pre- 
ceded by the usual *s,’ the interrogation marks are placed over 
the interrogative particles and pronouns, and very often the 
order in which the words are to be construed is indicated by 
the letters of the alphabet. It has been corrected by a second 
and a third hand. The second is not much later than the first, 
while the third belongs to the fifteenth century. Besides mak- 
ing numerous corrections, this third hand has in the case of 
many words, lines, and even passages of some length, traced 
over the faded writing of the first hand, without always repro- 
dueing faithfully the text beneath. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to the merits 
of this manuscript. Merkel and the older editors generally 


regarded it with suspicion, and Kriiger has vehemently attacked 


its claims to consideration in settling the text of the Fastz. He 
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imagines the scribe to have been an interpolator of more than 
usual boldness, and by ingeniously dividing the alleged inter- 
polations into two classes, (1) those where the scribe has sub- 
stituted poetical for ordinary expressions, and (2) those where 
he has substituted ordinary for poetical expressions, he keeps 
him continually in his line of fire. The more favorable and, 
as it seems to me, the more reasonable attitude of Peter and 
Davies I have already noticed, and the same position is taken 
by Samter; namely, that not A only, but A, U, and D must be 
made the basis of the text. 

It is the tracing hand of the fifteenth century that more than 
anything else has led to confusion and error in representing 
the readings of the manuscript, the upper writing frequently 
passing for the original in passages where on close examina- 
tion quite a different reading is found underneath. The large 
number of passages in which the under writing agrees with the 
best tradition tends to strengthen the claims of the manuscript 
to a higher valuation. For example, in I, 62 U, agrees with A 
in reading scindere ; condere given by Merkel as the reading of 
U is a correction of U,. In 1, 172 the right reading Jane is 
given by U,, but U,, combining with Jane the letters s. o. 
(scilicet o Iane), placed over it to point out the vocative, 
has written into the text Jusone. In I, 174, U, has the 
correct reading quoscunque voles inquit, changed to quos- 
qunque velim prorsus by Us. In I, 177 Merkel wrongly 
gives regebat for U, tenebat being the reading of U, and cor- 
rectly reproduced by U,. In I, 183 fect, undoubtedly the cor- 
rect reading, is given by U,, feeit only by Us. In I, 185 U, 
had in all probability ear‘ea, the reading of A, cari being still 
visible under cortice of U;. In I, 220 vestras (also in A) has 
been changed to nostras by Uz. In 1, 281 U, had posses in 
imagine, U, posses imagine, in not being traced over. In I, 243 
U preserves the right reading incaedua, tune ardua appearing 
only as a marginal variant. In I, 296 dicere, the reading of all 
the best manuscripts, is given by U,, discere being a correction. 


In 1,315 nudilus aer, given by all the editors for U, is in reality 
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by U,, nubibus atris, the (probably correct) reading of A, being 
visible underneath. In I, 380 U, has the well-attested necata, 
U, changing to mactata. In I, 383 the true reading tuti is 
given by U,, toté being a corruption of U,. In I, 385 U, has 
the impossible reading equus, but U, the correct equo. In I, 
488 Merkel gives leta for U, but this is a change by U, from 
ista of U,. In I, 691 editors give vincentibus for U, not notic- 
ing that this is a change by U, from vitiantibus U,, the latter 
being the right reading. In Il, 72 under tacet of U, is the 
probably sound latet of U,. In II, 106 possit of U, has been 
changed to posset. In II, 250 restet adest of U, has been changed 
to restent habent. In II, 635 U, has the right reading honoris, 
U; 
In II, 779 agitatur is rightly given U,, but agitatus by U,. In 


amoris. In II, 638 U, has in saera, U; incorrectly per sacra. 


the other books not so much tracing has been done, yet a good 
many examples of corruption occur. In III, 15 the generally 
accepted accepit is given by U,, but changed to recepit by U,. 
In III, 578 quaque is the reading of U,, quemque only of U,. 
In III, 3584 of U, has been changed to ulli by In III, 
537 duras is the reading of U,, tunctas of U,. In IIT, 641 U, 
gives soror effuge, U, has the better reading fuge dicere. In 
III, 745 levisque, the reading of U, and the other good manu- 
scripts is changed to lenisque. In ILI, 829 feri censu is prob- 
ably the reading of U,, corrected to feri sensu. In IV, 187 
the correct vocant is given by U,, vacant by Uz. In IV, 541 
U, has subitasque vident, changed to the inferior reading sudi- 
toque vigent by Us. In IV, 612 U, has Tenaria with the best 
tradition, U, Tartarea. In IV, 870 U, has with A teetaque, 
U, tertaque. In 1V, 896 plangit seems to be the reading of 
U,, afterwards changed to tangit. Many other examples might 
be given, but these will suflice to show not only the extent to 
which the readings of the manuscript have been misrepresented 
by the editors, but how often the obscured text of the first hand 
has the right reading. I add a conspectus of all the impor- 


tant readings of the manuscript, indicating the different hands. 


Where no letter is added, the reading given is that of U,. 
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BOOK I 


5 Officiique. 6 en tibi devoto munere. 11 festos signantia 
fastus. 23 cumse. 26 scilicet et. 26 auspice te U, auxiliante 


49 toto perstare. 56 cadet. 58 fallare dies. 62 scindere U, 


3 27 in annum. 28 esse suos. 46 officium. 48 licebit. 


condere U,. 71 postera lux—linguisque. 72 dicenda bona. 
74 livida lingua. 83 ferienda iuvenci. 85 totum cum spectet. 
87 laeta dies. 95 tum. 96 repente. 97 obstupui. 99 dextra 
baculum. 106. aqua et tellus—erant. 109 flamma petit 
altum (f coelum above). 110 solo (1 loco above). 114 videtur 
id est. 121 omittere U, emittere U,. 122 perpetuas U,, per 
tutas U,. 122 illa. 125 praesideo foribus caeli. 126 et redit. 
128 mixtoque farra sale U, mixtaque farra sale U,. 141 ver- 
gentia. 146 fassus erat. 147 grates celo U, gratesque deo U,. 
148 suspectans U, sum spectans U,. 169 ibidem (ob idem 
var.). 174 quoseunque voles inquit U, quosqunque velim 
prorsus U,. 176 accipimusque preces. 177 quem dextra 
tenebat. 183 feci U, fecit U;. 185 carica U, cortice Us. 
186 condita mella. 190 labat. 192 putes. 201. angusta 
totus vix stabat. 202 lumen (fulmen var.). 207 popu- 
lis posito—consul (praetor var.). 208 lamina. 212 plura 
volunt. 221 nomen in auro est U, nomen in auras Us. 
222 concedit. 224 ista deo. 227 placidis. 231 posses in 
imagine U, posses imagine U,. 233 ad amnem. 236 ab iove. 
239 formavit (servavit var.). 241 coluit. 245 incaedua (tune 
ardua var.). 245 arx mea collis erat quem vulgus. 247 tune 
ego regnabam. 249 nondum. 250 humum (opus var.). 
260 tati U, tatii U,. 261 sabinos. 262 tacitos duxerit. 
264 et fora. 265 contigerat. 266 invidiosa. 279 reditus 
pateant. 282 nomine clausus. 283 diversa videntes. 287 Iane 
fae aeternos—magistros (ministros var.). 288 suum praesta 
deserat. 289 tibi dicere. 295 quid vetat. 296 dicere U, 
discere U, promissi pars sit et ista. 298 domos. 29 illas 
- Vitiisque locisque. 301 et vinum. 302 officiumque. 


304 magnarumve. 308 summaque Peliacus. 3515 nonae nisi 


i 

| 
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sit tibi nubibus atris U, nubilus aer U,. 316 signa dabunt 


imbres. 317 dies dictis. 322 rogas U, rogat U,. 323 veni- 


) 


ant. 328 ista U, ipsa U,. 320 fas etiam. 333 nune certa. 


335 ececidit dextra. 336 amotis (a victis var.) 351 sucis U, 
suleis U,. 3857 hie U, hine U3. 359 noxa tibi. 373 suam 


faciem transformis adulterat. 380 necata U, mactata U,. 
381 poscit ovem fatum. 383 tuti U, toti U,. 387 quod semel 
est gemina. 38% tribie vidi. 393 racem i feri (corymbiferi 
var.) celebrabat. 396 quicumque 7 mero (f iocis above ). 
400 quique ruber pavidas. 409 vestem. 413 urgent. 415 hor- 
torum decus. 417 sola—illa. 422 diversis iacta. 450 sa- 
poris U, soporis U,. 455 consurgens. 436 omne genus. 
443 et plumis. 444 ore sonos. 447 id falsum. 452 uritur 
in calidis. 454 inachi bacea. 455 nocti cristatus. 456 pro- 
voeat. 461 respiciet tithono nupta. 471 hine. 476 multaque 
preterea—tempora U, tempore U,. 488 ista U, leta Us. 
494 et volucri vacuo U, vacuum U,. 495 horret. 497 Evan- 
der firmata. 501 parenti U, terenti U,. 509 diique. 512 ne- 
morum silvae. 513 animis U,avibus U,. 524 obruet. 526 non 


minus. 6527 et sacra patrem, ter visible in ras. 528 ex- 


cipe. 536 nomen U, numen U,. 537 talibus auspiciis — descen- 
dit ad agros. 546 leta. 547 tyrinthius hospes. 548 sentit. 
DAD videt quaerens. 550 antra_ ferox. 556 obdita vix. 
559 abibat. 562 ultor. 563 perstruxerat. 564 illud onus. 
566 motum U, motu U,. 576 adverso. 4578 pectore tangit. 
585 ut dis—dixit. 589 vestro U, nostro U,. 592 contige- 
rant. 593 aleris aura U, alter isauras U,. 599 tot sumet. 


602 habet. 604 te quoque. 605 ultra. 609 vocant sedes 


(f augusta above). 613 nostris ducis U, nostri duei U.. 
618 relata. 621 matronamque. 622 iuvare U, novare Us. 


626 amissum. 627 sacrata, corrected to sacra. 630 exami- 
nata. 636 venturum. prospicies. 640 restituere. 
642 ante (7 ille above). 643 annis (f armis above). 645 spar- 
sos. 646 porrigit auspiciis. 649 hee tua. 652 signa regentis. 


HOS nec sementita est U, nec sementina est U.. 661 sacris. 


662 seminibus letis. 665 rusticus U, probably. villicus U,. 
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666 frigida. 668 terrae quam coluere viri U, terram qui 
coluere viris U,. 675 superis U, operum U,. 680 usta sit 
herba. 685 graves cultus U, graves cultis U,—rura U, 
dona U,. 684 ne populentur U, depopulentur U,. 688 aegra 
seges. 691 vitiantibus U, vincentibus U,. 704 nutrit U, 
nutriat U,. 705 ad que U, atque U,—precedet. 707 illa 
dies. 709 pacis deduxit. 718 timebit. 720 percussa. 


BOOK II 


1 creseat. 2 hic. 8 sed quis. 9 gerimus. 18 pacando. 
19 piacula. 22 que veterum—nomen habent. 25 purgamina 
certis. 24 torrida. 29 pectora nostra pietur. 33 plura (pura 
corr.). 42 Phasida iuvit. 56 hospita. 63 sancte repertor. 
67 Tum —celebrantur asyli. 71 nubibus ether. 72 latet U, 
iacet U,. 81 fugit U, fuit U,. 86 respicit U, restitit Ug. 
92 obstipuisse U, obst upuisse U,. 93 compleverat undas. 
97 ventos undaque U, undasque Us. 98 hae U, at Us. 
99 districto. 100 armata est U,, est om. U,;. 101 puppim. 
103 metu pavidus. 106 possit U, posset U,. 107 distinctam. 
110 canat U, cantat U,. 113 fides maior U, fide maius 


U 


115 tenens. 119 quibus U, quoque U,. 121 pectore 


U, pectine U,. 122 his fastis. 124 dies. 129 sero quot. 
135 cecinaque U, ceninaque U,. 139 duce te (se corr.). 


140 reppulit. 150 erunt. 153 veniet. 162 de iove U, a iove 
U,. 167 hie—lavemur. 177 fuit U, furit U,. 178 inulto 


U, invito U,. 191 rogat. 195 volcentibus U, veentibus U, 


201 carmenti (carmentis corr.) —dextra. 202 que fera nomen 
habet U, quisquis es omen habet U,. 207 districtis. 209 de 
gente. 220 repente U, tepente U,. 250 restet adest U, restet 
habent U,. 231 latrantibus U, latratibus U,. 242 fovet U, 
foret U,. 244 latet. 246 quae tibi. 252 etherium. 261 cui 
spe U, culpe U,. 265 patentia—erant U, erunt U,. 270 la- 
tias U, latios U,. 271 pecori. 283 sic currere. 286 concipit. 
288 erit U, erat U,;. 292 rude. 299 se quoque (sub iove 


var.). 302 antique U, antiquas U,. 306iugo. 313 iam bachi 


| 
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nemus et tmoli. 314 hesperus. 322 magnas. 328 sic cubuere 


U, secubuere U,. 329 quia sacra. 338 sorte. 339 fulvis 
1 3 1 

U, fulvi U,. 341 ut sepe (ceu sepe var.). 351 inclamant. 
360 equis U, equus U,. 363 transfixa (transsuta var.). 


367 vestibus (cestibus var.). 380 quod (quid var.) bene ges- 
sit. 393 neque iam. 395 at U, ah U,. 396 istis. 397 vul- 
tum si fallit U, vultu ni si fallit U,. 398 evobis. 412 rumina 
—romula. 421 ipsa. 428 optati. 442 obstipuit (obstupuit 
corr.). 455 reserata in ras. 456 lata. 466 hos. 472 nomen 
habent. 485 inter sidet U, intercidit U,. 487 sidera in ras. 
490 movit. 493 remanent U, removent U,. 493 celi U, celum 
U.. $119) procul elonga. 515 tellus doctos. 524 ipsas igni. 
526 illa. 532 relieta. 537 prorectis. 538 parecaque mica. 


546 hine. 553 latosque. 557 fiunt. S67 tamen hoc. 568 pe- 
des. 573 tura simul. 4575 tune cantata ligat —licia plumbo. 
577 transfixit. 578 obtusum mente. 585 Iuppiter indomito 
iuturnae captus amore. 587 corileta iacebat. 592 summo 
iungere membra deo. 593 namque mea— voluntas U, volup- 
tas U,. 594 vestrae prima. 599 lar nomine. 601 vitio zn ras. 
605 nuptas. 608 eripit huic linguam—monet. 619 tumu- 
lis sed — propingui. 622 annumerare U, dinumerare U,. 
633 honoris U, amoris Us. 634 intinetos missa — cibos. 
636 vina. 638 suffuso in sacra U, per sacra U,. 642 quo- 
que nomen. 645 hie —testo. 647 construit alte. 649 invi- 
tat U, irritat 665 coniestis U, congestis tectus. 
669 memorant inventus. 678 ille tuus (suus var.). 694 cu- 
7 727 nos sollicitos. 741 Lueretia 


yunt. 22 patitur longas. 
] 


cuius. 749 restat U, restas U,- 752 qualibet. 753 maior U, 
morior U,. 755 intentaque —remittit. 756 vultum — suum. 
757 lacrimae cecidere pudicae. 759 venio U,,om. U,. 761 furi- 
atus. 769 attonitus U, attonitos U,. 772 neglectae. 774 hic 
decor —hie color. T75 flatu. T76 quo fluit. 779 agitatur U, 
agitatus U,. 780 dolumfue. 783 gabios quoque. 789 quan- 
tus inest animis error. 790 hospitis illa sui. 791 somni. 


793 auratum —deripit. 796 yvocor. 799 set fremit. 801 pu- 


gna. 802 Ensisadest. 805 ministro U, minisque U,. 807 pro 
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808 adulter erit. 


29 


818 paret —quove sit icta malo. 


829 dat—coacto. 831 figit—cultro. 


U, regnis Us. vv 853-864 desunt. 


5 manibus peragit—minerva. 11 silvia vestalis. 


852 regni 


15 humi 
OF 


23 iacet illa. 25 ne- 


—accepit U, recepit U,. 


37 pugnans U, 


34 contigerantque. 36 timore pavet. 


44 sua U, duo U,. 


51 mergi pueros. 55 lau- 


64 redigunt — iura. 
audierant — pater agnitus. 
108 vocat U, notat U 
112 constabant 


131 cupientibus U, titientibus U,. 145 hine esse. 


ut genus 
constant. 
3: 111 et in- 
127 in urbe. 


146 mense 


tune — donee. 


repente coli U, mense perenna coli U,. 


164 tempora iuncta. 


Si licet 


180 tamen urbis. 


170 facta colunt U, festa colunt U,. 
185 capiebat. 


211 malimus. 215 crinesque. 


illo festa. 


219 pas- 


)inde diem que prima meas celebrare Kalendas. 231 an 


236 pereunt victe. 238 uvidaque. 


239 tollat. 


245 excubias regi Romanus habebat. 


241 pecori U, pecoris U. 


251 matrem quoque turba, 261 stagnoque operata. 


265 iacet 


281 exuitur in ras — po- 


— loris U, furiis U,. 


292 prodere. 


tentibus U, potentius U,. 284 salsaque farra. 


293 adhibetu. 316 tecta iovi U, tecta iovis U,. 


321 arce U, 


ambage remota. 


332 diriguere. 


348 deseruitque. 


credemus. 


369 fulgura. 


368 aethereo. 


383 Mammu- 


377 idque ancile. 378 quaque U, quemque Us. 


384 illud U, ulli U,. 


387 qui saltu nomina ducunt. 


595 pugnas — maritis. 402 uterque. 


408 tra- 


415 oceano. 


hit U, trahat U,. 411 pendentem e frondibus. 


423 de veteris 


416 equora U, ethera U.. 418 cratera. 419 quos. 


—ferenti probably U, fabilla U,. 430 ut iovis U, ve iovis Us. 
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432 inguid. 436 quid U, quis U,. 438 manu. 459 gigantas. 
441 altius U, altior U,. 444 cretides. 445 vel grandia U, 
vegrandia U,. 445 colone U, coloni U,. 447 verbis est — 
vel iovis U, veiovis Us. 451 gravida. 452 iubis. 454 penna. 
462 legenda. 466 vincit—orbe venit. 471 similes fluctus 
(fluctus similes corr.). 479 in om. 484 iam bene. 489 hoc. 
193 at. 497 prestat U, presta U,. 500 meiuvatetledit. 502 no- 
bis. 517 totidem cum deserit horas U, totidem que remiserit 
orbes U,. 522 accipiat U, accipiet U,. 526 ponat U, potat 
U,. 532 sumunt cyatos. 4537 duras U, unctas Uy. 547 cinis 


in ras. ignis probably U,. 557 nudatas. 564 illi visa. 
565 nacta. 572 est om. 575 recensebat. 594 aut votis his 
quoque poscit U, diis quoque poscit U,. 598 prescit U, pressit 
U,. 599 ducitur. 602 actus U, auctus U3. 609 heu fugiat. 
610 facta U, fata U,. 612 ammonitus motus U, ammonitu 
mortis U,. 619 illo corpore digna. 654 dissimulatque fremens. 
635 vidit. 638 preparat. 641 effuge U, et fuge U,—fuge di- 
cere U, soror effuge U,. 643 ausa. 647 tumidis. 650 notata. 
662 vera U, veri U,. 664 montis abit. 669 redimita. 674 fe- 
rebat. 677 erat. 683 de studio U, dii studio U,. 684 hae. 
G88 evicta est. 689 gaudet amans. 693 ludis amatorem 
—diva. 694 hae. 705 hausit U, ausi U,. 711 refecerat 
probably U, refecerit Uy 712 scorpius —erat U, erit Uy 
716 parvus inermis erat. T17 nec U, et U,. 719 longum 
‘ 


narrare. 25 causa est exponere U, causas exponere Us. 


726 viti sator. 735 dieunt U, ducunt U,. 734 sanctis. 
‘ 


35 dulcibus ille. 


38 nostra. 739 pangeaque flumina. 


740 cum ecrepuere U, concrepuere U,;. 745 levisque U, le- 


nisque U,. 750 amplicat. 753 serabonum. 754 oraque 
summa. 758 claudicat ipse. T62 candida. 763 presset U, 
prestet U,. 766 haee errat—vitis amans. 784 honor. 


791 mea U, sua Uy. TOL dixit U, dicet U,. 793 proclivis. 
794 miluus U, milvius U,. 810 ad iunctis. 815. strata. 
819 telas. 821 lesis maculas. 824 sit stychio doctior U, 
(sit tychio doctior corr.). 829 feri censu probably U, feri 


sensu U,. 837 videas caste. 844 ipsum. 849 dies et. 
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850 dev. 859 usque recusantem. 860 compulerant. 861 ra- 
mis U, vittis U,. 865 draconigenam U, draconigeram U, 
—urna U, urbem Uy. 878 diurna ferens. 881 ad ornandus 


Uy adorandus U,. 


BOOK IV 


5 respondit U, respondi U,. 7 sanus nunquam. 13 mense. 
17 subito cause. 21 a te U, ad te 21 origine. 24 tuos. 
25 primam. 26 nascenti. 52 electram. 34 assara cum. 
44 epytor U, epytus U,. 45 capte repetita. 47 hane —ha- 
beret. 55 patrui. 59 posscent. 76 et genus. 79 solymus. 
81 gelidi. 83 ergo age tam longas et U, longas sed Us. 
%5 est narrare. 100 coeunt. 108 cura solo. 109 modulatum. 
111 durum U, duram U,. 115 arte U, artes U, mote. 
128 timido U, tumido U,. 130 suo est U, est om. Uy. 134 quia 
U, quis U,. 135 demite. 156, 157 om. U,. 146  ealida. 
149 viris U, viros U,. 154 tempore. 155 ipsa. 160 nomine 
corda. 164 scorpius. 182 flevit. 184 era U, ere U, 187 scena 

-vocant U, vacant U,. 191 quam scite. 199 proles. 203 pro 
magno. 204 parte U, parce U,. 209 elypeos manibus — pars 
pulsat. 211 res latuit priscique manent imitamina. 214 ante 
sonos. 215 leones. 220 an phrygiis. 230 fuit huic. 236 pa- 
lestinas. 247 petita. 255 post ubi. 262 que que parens. 
263 accersite. 269 nec sit. 271 soni. 274 Phryx prius. 
277 super aquas U, super fluctus U,. 279 capax. 282 quaque. 
290 harenis U, a remis U,. 295 natique nurusque. 309 or- 
natus variis prodisse eapillos U, capillis U,. 313 ad agmina. 
324 reddas. 326 et scena. 328 in astra. 550 ostia dixerunt. 
331 in. 335 coronarunt puppem et sine. 338 in amne minor. 
343 vultu. 349 si cetera quaeram U, dum cetera quero U,. 


» 


3 vocibus U, vicibus U,. 357 megalensia. 363 cybelen 


virides U, viridem Cybelen U,. 371 elixe. 372 cognoscit U, 
cognoseat U,. 385 subducimur. 393 hic cereris— causa. 
395 panis. 397 vivaci. 405 pretium U, pretio U,. 406 heu 
heu. 412 sint. 429 tot florent. 435 calathos lento de. 
440 casiam. 441 et sunt. 448 absciderantque U, abscid- 
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eratque U,. 467 amenaque. 468 ace U, aci U;. 474 locum, 
m in ras. 475 tauromenumque. 477 thabsonque thelona. 
481 loca. 496 non homini regio non adeunda ferae. 
500 seyllei naufraga turba. 501 petens. 502 africa U, at- 
tica U,. 507 quod U, quo U,. 508 fuisse U, fuere U,. 
511 rupe (monte var.). 513 de U, dea U,. 515 perstitit. 
524 fuere U, fuerunt U,. 525 si U, sic U;—queris. 534 exo- 
luisse. 536 visa sibi. 537 luctu. 539 melanira. 541 abest 
subitasque vident U, subitoque vigent U,. 546 in teneris 


aurea mella favis. 547 causam. 5665 quod. 575 immania U, 
immunia U,. 609 haud secus. 612 tenaria U, tartarea U,. 
613 fecisset idem. 615 animumque. 617 in agris. 618 con- 
iestas U, congestas Ug. 619 decet —cerealibus. 627 scilicet 


et. 629 veneris. 631 ferendo est. 633 


gravidae quoque. 
639 virgo est. 645 primis dominos. 651 illa U, ille Ug. 
652 huic. 655 spargitur aqua. 656 fronde tegit. 667 re- 
solvit. 675 tum primum. 677 quartus tibi U, quartus ubi U, 
ubi quartus U,. 685 hee ego. 686 assiduis humida. 703 sub 
valle. 705 stipulis. 713 postera cum—visura_nitentes. 
715 perdidit. 716 sole bis. 717 sit an. 723 pastoria signa. 
724 prosequar— facta meo. 726 fercula tosta. 729 exit. 
735 lustrat U, lustret U,. 739 fiant puro. 745 sequatur. 
745 in utramque—dapibusque relictis. 746 palen. 749 pa- 
visse diu sub robore (pavi sedive sub arbore corr.). 751 si 


nemus U, seu nemus U,. 752 semi caperve. 


755 nedum. 
757 ne noceat. multo. T74 quaslibet. 775 adveniant. 
779 dum licet — eraterica mella. 781 moxque fac. 782 traiciat 
—turba pede. 783 prestat U, restat U,. 801 hune probably 
U, hoe U,. 807 locus casus U, causas U,. 815 alter init. 
823 imponuntur U, imponitur U,. 823 harene U, ara U3. 
824 finditur inde U, igne U,. 827 regi. 831 domineque U, 
domitaeque U,. 837 vocarat. 842 coepit in. 845 retro. 
S844 diram. 851 applicuit. 857 hoe illi. 864 utrumque. 
868 loco. 870 tectaque U, textaque Ue 872 tenet. 878 iste. 


880 adorat. 881 sumptis U, sumptisque U,. 883 temptant. 


889 vestrum. 890 Aeneas ille. 894 et Latio. 896 plangit U, tan- 


git U,. 897 horridus U, sordidus U,. 907 rubiginis. 911 ru- 


bigo—cerealibus. 912 premat U, tremat U,;—summa lene. 
#13 secundi U, seeundis U,. 921 capreasque U, scabrasque U,. 
924 aliud U, alios Us. 928 opus U, opes U,. 928 niteat U, 
niteant U,. 933 dixerat at. 934 ruit U, fuit U,. 939 quo. 


940 tota sitit. 942 fiat. 953 quercu U, quercus U,. 


BOOK V 


8 tenentis. 21 et latus — quisquam —iunxit. 22 et thetis. 
26 dies U, die U;. 30 cultus U, vultus U;. 46 timenda U, 
tenenda U,. 60senes. 64 mite—habet. 72 adhos. 77 sue- 
cessit. 78 habet (adest var.). 88 etherium. 93 hoe U, hie 
U,. 102 verbera U, vellera U,. 104 apta fides U, apte tidis 
l 115 cretea et nobilis. 120 ubera quod U, ubere quod U,. 
120 possit U, posset U,. 123 decoribus U, recentibus Ug. 
131 voverat illa—curius sed longa. 149 et U, est U,. 153 illis 
U, illie U,. 155 erassorum U, clausorum U,. 158 et est 
omni. 160 tollit U, tollet U,. 161 agrestes U, argestis U3. 
162 candida qua canis vela. 176 ire leas. 178 lee. 185 maii. 


186 abit U, habet U;. 199 fuerat U, fuerit U 207 semper 


nitidissimus annus. 210 sponte rigantur. 245 latiis U, latis 
U,. 250 testificabor. 254 tetigit. 287 talis. 288 puplicius 
U, publicios U,. 290 ludi puplica. 293 clivi. 294 puplicium- 
que. 311 collecta. 322 lesa seges. 329 nutu. 355 pingun- 
tur tota U, cinguntur U,;. 348 coturnatas. 350 petita fuit. 
354 contemnunt. 355 utentur U, aptentur U,. 355 cerealibus. 
366 inter U, in se Us. 376 possem U, posses Uz. 393 respicit. 
394 hic. 400 et gemit. 402 varia U, vana U,. 421 veteres 
U, veteris U,. 435 pure. 456 ante. 447 pleione U, pliade 
U,. 448 tibi est stygii. 449 adornatus U, adoratus U,. 
455 suprema U, sub prima U,. 466 illa. 486 aperta vident. 
507. excussit ab aura. 510 spumat testo. 525 care michi 
prima iuvente. 528 dixit U, dixi U,. 539 movent U, and Ug 
movet U, ira U, iram U,. 545 mundo U, mundi U,. 547 su- 


bito U, solito U,. 559 perspicit. 560 invictas U, invictos 
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U,. 4560 deas U, deos U,. 561 perspicit —tela (vela var.). 
563 caro. 570 ath lantis U, atantis U,. 571 instanti. 572 in 
coniuratis U, coniuratos U,. 575 pater es. 577 tela U, templa 
U,. 


decus U,. 595 edem U, deo U,—nomenque bis ultum U, 


579 martis. 4580 parthis U, parthi U,. 585 ducis U, 


numenque bis ultum U, nomenque bis ultor U,. 619 celi (alii 
var.). 620et bove. 622 mitti U; mittere U,. 623 scenos U, 
senos U,. 626 senis. 641 tyberis U, tyberim U,. 649 ere- 
theidas ultor. 650 et comites—-ire iubet. 651 agris. 655 in 
unis. 659 tyberi U, tyberim U,. 661 ut subiit. 670 facta 
U, sacra U,. 671 profitentur. 674 nomen U, numen U3. 
675 tunica mereator. 676 suffitam quam ferit U, ferat Us. 
684 vana. 690 fae U, Je 

708 nomina fida. 712 tegit. 722 infantes hee U, in fastis 


hoe U 


face | 693 tanto U, multo U,. 
3° 


BOOK VI 


2 lege. 30 fuit. 60 laviniumque nemus U, lanuviumque 
meum U,. 66 vigoris. 67 nune. 68 parte morabor. 86 sua- 
deat illa gerat U, suadet at illa gerit U,. 100 iuvat. 
105 alerni. 107 grannen U, cranen U;. 117 eredulus ante 
iit frutices. 125 dixit. 154 pennis. 140 horrenda. 147 oc- 
eurrit. 151 grannen. 165 sumitur. 185 malli. 192 dextre. 
1%5 monumenta. 211 quo. 213 Saneo. 214 semi pater U, 
semi caper U,. 222 canenda U, cavenda U,. 223 monstrabat. 
220 detonso crinem. 254 veste. 247 mediisex. 257 denaque 
ter U, denique ter U, dena quater U,. 267 eademque et terra. 
268 significant sedem terra foeusque suam. © 275. conexa. 


24 habet. 300 pars. 304 quae famur vesta. 317 observat. 


318 et quas. 310 preterea. 345 convocat U, convolat U,. 
344 turba U, torva U,. 355 malorum. 366 cede U, sede Uy. 
369 curas scirent. 372 poterint exuperare cadent. 375 pulcer. 


381 frangit U, frangat U 388 mittere. 391 ecce. 398 ob- 


3° 
stipui U, obstupui U,. 4102 redundanti. 406° crassaque. 
410 adverso. 424 illi U, illic Uz. 433 gener U, 


460 idem. 461 tibi galliaco U, callaico U,. 474 equis, e im 


genus U,. 


ue 
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ras, 482 petit. 487 rapta. 489 igitur U, agitur U,. 495 et 
U, est U,. 498 secum celso. 49 illesum. 502 verticibus 
densis. 507 unam. 526 esse U, isse U. 534 ante U, arte 
U,. 537 ad numina U, et numina U,. 543 ades. 545 voea- 
vere U, vocabere corr. 593 cadmea. 558 sibi. 563  pro- 
posito U, quo properas Uy. 567 cretus. 570 ista U, iste U,. 
571 est et constat enim sed U, est iam constat U,. 572 menti 
habet U, mentis habet corr. 595 facio U, facito corr. 594 indic- 
tas. 596 tingue. 598 in arma. 599 et caedes. 601 suberat 
U, ubierat U,. 610 nota Z, est sub ras. 618 vesta U, ipsa 
U,. 619 quam primum U, quum primum U,. 629 sacris in 
ras. 631 hine—ornati U, obscoeni U,. 633 illo. 635 tune. 
638 primo. 640 fuere U, fuisse U,. 648 iudex. 649 dicere. 
654 toga. 662 grate. 665 ex illo. 676 nam. 682 totaque. 
685 callidus U, claudius U, —senatus U, senatum U,. 690 ve- 
nire. 700 vidi et virgineas. 701 ars mea. 704 efflatam. 
709 inventor U, inventrix U,. 714 mittit U, mittis U,. 
718 after this line vv 401, 2 of the third book are repeated, 


719 pallidos U, validos corr. 721 hine. 733 hune. 735 stel- 


lis—acutis. 736 gemino nexas. 755sui—recessu. 757 Lache- 
sis—teneri. 759 exemplo. 760 noverat. 766 movere U, 
monere U,. 768 quintus-——erit. 777 cumba U, eymba U,. 


799 adduxerit istue. 804 sua est. 


The Munich manuscript D (Mallerstorfiensis, n. 2) was col- 
lated by Merkel himself for his edition, and the collation shows 
very few errors. The following are the only ones that I have 
noticed: I, 564 where the manuscript has onus, not opus (Mer- 
kel): I, 585 where the probably correct ut dis appears as a 
variant of wndis;: 1,603 where nomen est (Merkel) has been 
corrected either by the first or second hand to nomen rerum est 
(AU); 1, 610 where diata (Merkel) has been corrected in the 
sume way to dicata; Il, 49 where the reading is probably u/ti- 
mus, not lutimus; I, 57 where whi sint queris (Merkel) has 
heen corrected to ubi sint illis queris ; Il, 92 where obstupuisse 


(obstipuisse A) is given as a variant of opposuisse; I], 540 
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where habet in media (Merkel) has been corrected to haheat 


media by D,: II, 12 where D, has lavaturas, but D, lavatura ; 
2 1 2 


III, 26 where arbore nera (Merkel) is the reading of D,, but 
D,; ILI, 249 where the reading is probably 


arbore inniza of D,; 
causis, not euris (Merkel); ILI, 600 where expusitis has been 
corrected to expositis ; 725 where hutus ecausas (Merkel) 


has been corrected to hucus Opus causas ; III, 730 where 
seposuisse (AU) appears as a variant of subposuisse. 


J. LAING. 


Bryn Mawr 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
in Lome 


SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME 


Ow the modern Via Ostiense, beyond and beside the basilica 
of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, workmen have been engaged for 
some months in constructing an underground conduit or water- 
way which is intended to carry off the flood-waters of the Tiber 
and prevent damage within the city. The line of the conduit 
crosses the road just beyond the southeast angle of 8S. Paolo. 
To the north of this point, or in the direction of the city, the level 
of the ground rises considerably, and it has been necessary to 
cut a broad trench to the depth of two or three metres. In this 
part of the excavation, which lies almost directly to the east of, 
and across the road from, the basilica, the remains of a number 
of Roman tombs have been laid bare, consisting for the most 
part of walls and substructions of good opus latericium of the 
first century. They were of the columbarium form, — small 
chambers in which the walls were lined with the usual loculi 
for the reception of the urns; others also contained clay sar- 
cophagi and served for burial. Plans and measurements have 
been made, after which the remains were necessarily destroyed. 
Brief notices of these finds, with a number of the inscriptions 
that they yielded, have been published by Professor Gatti in 
the current numbers of the Notizie and the Bulletino.! A large 
number of the customary sepulchral slabs have been brought to 
light, often as many as eighty in a single day. Through the 
cupidity of the diggers themselves, many of these inscriptions 
have escaped the notice of the authorities. My attention has 
heen called to the fact by antiquity-hunters, and I have been 

1 Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 454 sq.; B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 310 sq. 
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able to photograph or copy some thirty or more of the inscrip- 
tions (mostly fragments), and present them as supplement to 


those already published. 


1. Upper left-hand portion of a slab of white marble. Size, 
0.21 m. x 0.12 m. x 0.025 m. Careful square letters, the words 
separated by points, and the whole withina wavy border. The 
nomen Clatius is unusual, but not unknown in Rome. Cf. 
OIL. VI, 14853-56. The nomen of the wife is Aurelia, as a 


portion of the E remains. 


DIS MANIBVS Sacrum 
C-CLATIO: RVFO>: COniugi 
CARISSIMO - SVO bene 
MERENTI DE sua pee. fecit 
AVRE lia. 


2. Half of a small white slab; 0.45 m. x 0.11 m. x 0.02 m. 


Q NVMISIas. 
AEDICVLAM shi et suis 
POSTERISQue 


3. Slab of coarse white stone streaked with blue. Intact: 
size, 0.29 m. x 0.16 m. x 0.04 m. Uneven rustic capitals ; 
A, M, N with the bars that lean to the left prolonged; F 
extending below the line, and curved; Y taller than the 
other letters: the cursive 6 is noticeable, and in dene it is 


reversed by an error. 


‘UM 
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D . M 
AEMILIVS EVTYCHE (sie) 


FAbIO ANICETO 
AMICO dENE: ME 
FECIT 


4. Fragment, with a double wavy border; size, 0.125 m. x 
0.12 m. x 0.0175 m. Inscribed on both sides; both inscriptions 
show abundant remains of red pigment. The earlier inscription 
(A) is of careful square capitals; the later (B) is more careless. 

FECIt sibi et i. 
siGi~ 
In 1. 3 of (A) the half-letters seem to form ACIIF. 


5. Small fragment of a marble stele, 0.10 m. x 0.11 m. 


x 0.02 m., with irregular lettering. 


6. Thin, square slab of white marble, with inscription well 
proportioned and of good square capitals. Size, 0.30 m. x 0.28 


m. xX 0.03 m. Filiae desiderantissimae for desideratissimae is a 


noteworthy transition of the sermo vulgaris on the analogy of 


such words as obsequentissimae. 
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D M S 
IVLIAE C+ F+ PALLADI 
Q-V:A+ Ms: XI 
FILIAE DVLCISSIMAE 
AC: DESIDERANTISSIMAE 
FECIT-C-IVLIVS: HAGNVS: PATER 


7. Three fragments of a thin slab of white marble, orna- 
mented with a wavy margin. They make up about half of the 


stone. Total dimensions, 0.21 m. x 0.13 m. x 0.016 m. 


Dis: mANIBus 
M:-CORwELI: FAVSTI 
FVFIA+pRISCA 
CONiugi bm. fF. 


8. Two fragments of a thick stele of white marble, 0.27 m. 


x 0.19 m. x 0.03 m. 
D m 


FES 

PLOT 

SERrIV 
PATral 


9. Fragment of thin slab of white marble, broken in two 


across the middle, and fractured at both ends. Careful letters. 


Size, 0.16 m. x 0.22 m. x 0.011 m. 


VACORE TEES SR 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME 


mAGIAE 
PIERIDI 
L- TREBIVS - OP Tatue 
VXORI - PlISSImae 


10. Right half of a slab of coarse limestone, with cursive 
letters. Size, 0.17 m. x 0.195 m. x 0.033 m. <A conventional 
leaf at the end of the first line probably corresponds to another 


at the beginning, now lost. 


b- M v F ¢ (leaf) 
ePVLONIA 

coniVG!I BENE 
mERENTI: F 


11. Small rectangular slab of giallo antico, with abundant 
remains of the plaster with which it was fitted in place, and 
with a small metal spud in the upper left-hand corner. 
Size, 0.16 m. x 0.08 m. x 0.019 m. 


OSSA 
O-EPIVS-Q°L 
BARNAE (sic) 


12. Fragment of a large slab, with deeply cut square capi- 
tals. It gives the central part of the first and second lines. 
The upper edge is curved. Size, 0.25 m. x 0.20 m. x 0.04 m. 


aPPVLEIVs 
APPVLE¢... 


13. Fragmentary inscription within a raised border. Size, 


0.18 m. x 0.215 m. x 0.04 m. 


dis MANIBV 
VSTIANI 
sanCTISSIMAE 
R-PIENTISS 
ATOR: PATRono (?) 
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14. Stele of bluish marble, 0.59 m. x 0.15 m. x 0.026 m. 
Unevenly broken across the middle, — and this done deliberately 
by the workmen for ease in transportation! But the inscrip- 
tion, of square, regular letters, remains entire. The name of 


the daughter, Ovia Agile, was cut at a later period. 


VIXIT>: ovia 
APOLLONIVS: FECIT-CONTVBENALI (sie) 


SVAE+>CARISSIMAE: ET: SIBI 


15. Fragment, broken on all sides. Size, 0.25 m. x 0.29 m. 
x 0.02 m. Traces of the first letter show that it was a T. 


t-AELius 
IVLIA 
comPARAVErunt 


16. Upper part of a cippus of white marble, with an incised 
decoration at the top in the form of a pediment. Size, 0.29 m. 
0.19 m. x 0.027 m. 


.UM 


to 
ou 

ve 
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D M 
eVHODIAwv HAVE 
LICINIAE - EVHODIAE 
LIBERTAE: BENEMERENI (sic) 
FECIT 
LICINIVS s APHRODISI 
VS: 


17. Fragment; 0.21 m. x 0.19 m. x 0.036 m. Good square 
lettering, surrounded by a double incised border. At r.,a hole 


for spud. 
TTIVS 


L 
DESPOTVS 


18. Part of a large stele of white marble, with a sunken 
border. Size, 0.36 m. x 0.24 m. x 0.03 m. Apparently the in- 
scription is entire, though the stone is broken at the left. The 


theta nigra is noticeable. 


O©>ATEIA2 ASIA 


19. Portion of a stele of white marble, 0.36 m. x 0.26 m. 
x 0.025 m. Only the part at the left is missing. Very care- 
ful, regular lettering in capitals. At right, the hole for the 
metal spud. The fourth line has been intentionally erased in 
ancient times; it contained a name Q............ VS. The 
nomen Cretarius is not known in literature, but occurs else- 
where in inscriptions, especially of /éberti under the early 


empire. An example is C.J... V1, 16582, from Rome. 


Q-CRETARIVS:Q-L-+DEVTER 


20. Right half of a thin, coarse slab, 0.17 m. x 0.165 m. x 


0.02 m. A round hole has been cut through the middle in 
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ancient times,— for what purpose I do not know, — destroying 


the letters ERN of coNTVBernALl. 


priMIGENIO 
THE 

coNTVBernAL. 
eT: SIBI 


21. Part of a cylindrical cinerary urn of white marble, 
0.28 m. x 0.24 m. x 0.04 m. mean thickness, with the left por- 
tion of the inscription, which was surrounded with an incised 
border representing an attachable tessera. Beneath was a large 
garland of fruits, supported on each side by a nude winged 
genius, who looks toward the centre. At the extremities, a 
rosette. All this was cut in low relief, and the present frag- 
ment shows only the 1. portion, with part of the garland. 


D M 8 

sinew 

B mt f 


22. Portion of a thick cippus of white marble, 0.27 m. x 0.20 
m. x 0.065 m. The part not occupied by the inscription has 
been broken away by the workmen for facility in transporta- 


tion. The letters are carefully cut square capitals. 


D v M 
(sic) 
DIE (sie) 


XXIII: FECERVNT 
VALERIA: HAVE 


23. Marble fragment, 0.23 m. x 0.13 m. x 0.025 m. In line 


three, E of TER has been intentionally erased, and a second and 


smaller one inserted after R. The stonecutter had evidently 
carved TERBONIA by mistake. 
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NII 
CNI 
ETv TEREBOnia (?) 
PARENTes filio (?) suo b m et 
LIBERTIs libertabusque 
POSTerisque 
EQORum 


24. Thin blue marble slab, in several pieces ; a double epitaph, 
the names separated by a division of lines and semicircles. 
The metal spud is still in place at right. Size, 0.25 m. x 0.125 
m. X 0.014 m. 

L-OCTAVI-L-L- LYSIMACHI 
DORI PVB 
oSSA HIC SPAT « 


25. Section of a large cippus of white marble in three frag- 
ments. Above and below, old fractures; the sides only are 
intact, and the right side has slight remains of a red border. 


Size, 0.354 m. x 0.11 m. x 0.032 m. 


IBER SVISIOST, 
Ag 
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EMITv ETHISTROCON SVO 
KAR VET LIC LIGER SVIS POST 
ERIS MEORVM He Me Hv 
exTERVM non sequetur. 


26. Fragment. The left side only presents the original edge. 
Rustie characters. Size, 0.112 m. x 0.195 m. x 0.012 m. 


POMp 

Viweit ann. 
Q:-POMP 

ORSOR 

MER 


27. Large coarse slab, with irregular characters. The spell- 
ing is very arbitrary; MARQVS (in full!), PRIMITIVS, 
SECONDO (here, too, the stonecutter began to cut a Q), 
VIXT, ANIS, CVI. The inscription dates from toward the 
middle of the second century, and so is later than most of the 
preceding inscriptions. A single piece only is missing from 
the lower r. corner. Size, 0.23 m. x 0.42 m. x 0.045 m. 


WIENS 
'LBe 


| 
| 
WOS\ 
ALN MVOS | 
ENT 

NIX 


(UM 
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D M 
MARQVS-VLPIVS 
PRIMITIVS 
MARCO: VLP 
SECONDO 
ALVMNO- SVO 
B E NEMER 
ENTI: FECIT 
XIII 
DIEBVS:X: 


28. A fragment, 0.13 m. x 0.12 m. x 0.225 m., within a 
border of incised parallel lines. 


FRATRI+: Karissimo 
FEeit et (?) 


GEORGE N. OLcort. 
Rome, 
June, 1808. 
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1898 
September — December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS! 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


N. Fow er, Editor 
49, Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


RUSSIA. — Tumuli of the Southern Shore of Lake Ladoga. — In 
R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 122-130, is the first of a series of articles by 
G. Katcheretz on Russian archaeology. These articles are to be illustrated 
summaries of articles in the Russian archaeological publications, especially 
the Materials for the Archaeology of Russia. The present article summarizes 
the work of E. Brandenbourg in the Materials, vol. XVIII, 1895.  Bran- 
denbourg excavated 135 tumuli on the southern shore of Lake Ladoga 
between the rivers Volkhov and Ojiat, 15 on the Volkhov, and 120 east of 
that river. Of these latter, 36 contained remains of burnt bodies, 52 con- 
tained skeletons, and 13 contained at once burnt bodies and skeletons. The 
tumuli are covered with turf, have a base about 10 m. in diameter, and rise 
with a gentle slope to a height of about 2 m., except on the banks of the 
Volkhov, where they are 4 to9 m. high. The coins found in them belong 
to the eighth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. Two even belong to the seven- 
teenth. The bodies are not in graves dug in the ground, but are laid at 
the level of the natural surface. A layer of ashes covers the entire base of 


the tumuli. In the centre of the tumulus is a sort of hearth of large coals, 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor FowLer, Editor-in- 
charge, assisted by Miss Mary H. BuckKINGHAM, Professor Henry E. Burton, 
Professor James C. EGBERT, Jr., Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Mr. GEORGE N. 
Otcortt, Professor James M. Paton, Dr. GeorGE A. REISNER, Professor HERBERT 
Wetrr SmyTu, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the JouRNAL material 
published after December 31, 1898. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 328, 329. 
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lying upon a layer of gravel. The ashes may have been formed by burning 
the grass and bushes that grew on the spot before the erection of the tumu- 
lus, or they may have been brought from a funeral pyre. The hearth appears 
to be the place where the funeral repast was prepared. In the tumuli on 
the banks of the Volkhov, the remains of burnt bodies are placed in vases. 
Elsewhere they are simply laid on the ground. The bones are broken, 
which seems to show that they were not burned on the spot, but were 
brought from elsewhere. They are placed at some distance from the hearth, 
and when several bodies are found in one tumulus they are arranged with 
an approach to symmetry. Beside the bones, and often mingled with them, 
are arms, utensils, ornaments, ete. These objects show traces of fire, and 
were therefore evidently brought with the bones from the pyre. No sepa- 
rate tombs of women are found, and children’s bodies are entirely wanting. 
Sometimes several female bodies are found with one male body, sometimes 
several men were buried with one woman. Possibly the wife and slaves of 
the deceased were killed and buried with him. When remains of burnt 
bodies are found in vases, they are generally near the top of the tumulus. 
The skeletons found are laid flat, with the arms and hands at their sides, 
and the heads turned toward the south or the west. In all probability the 
people of this region were of Finnish race. Six cuts represent fibulae, a 
pendant in the shape of a horse and rider of rude workmanship, a metal 
pail, an iron sword, an iron bit, and an iron axe found in the tumuli. The 
article closes with a list of the objects represented in the fourteen plates of 


Brandenbourg’s publication. 


BRITTANY. — Tumulus.—In Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 201-214 
(7 figs.), A. Martin describes a tumulus and dolmen with circular chamber 
at Nelhouét, in Caudan, department of Morbihan. The dolmen-cromlech, 
as the author calls the structure, is built of large boulders. The total length 
of the monument is 8.68 m., the mean diameter of the chamber 4.78 m., the 
length of the entrance passage or dromos 3.85 m., and the width of the 
entrance of the dromos 1.24 m. The objects found in the monument are 
fragments of vases and a small stone slab, probably once fastened to some- 
thing by means of two holes at its ends. It may have been a whetstone. 


Another stone may have been a sort of rude seraper. 


GRAND-RESTO. — Alignments and Tumuli.— In FP. Arch. XXXITI, 
1898, pp. 102-108, A. Martin describes the results of his examination of the 
aliguments and tumuli at Grand-Resto, in Languidie. In these tombs were 
found, a fact which disproves the theory of F. Gaillard, that these align- 
ments were not cemeteries. Five figures illustrate the article. 

A Corpus Numorum Italicorum. — The Crown Prince of Italy, in his 
capacity as honorary president of the Numismatic Society of Italy, has 
taken an important step in authorizing the publication of a *Corpus Nu- 
morum Italicorum,’ in emulation, doubtless, of Dr. Head’s classical work. 


The nucleus of the work will be the prince’s own fine collection of eighteen 


thousand coins, but the gaps in his series will be filled by reference to all 


(UM 
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the public and private collections of Italian coins, wherever they may be 
found. (Athen. December 10, 1898.) 

Deterioration of Manuscripts.—In (. R. Acad. Insc. is a report by 
H. Omont of the meeting recently held at St. Gall to discuss the care of 
manuscripts. It was voted to recommend: (1) That a list of the earliest 
and most important in the different libraries of Europe be made by those in 
charge of them; (2) that the governments and great scientific bodies cause 
to be undertaken or encourage reproductions, by photographic process, of 
the most remarkable of these manuscripts, in order thus to determine and 
assure their present state of preservation; (3) that a permanent inter- 
national committee continue, in conjunction with the governments, libra- 
rians, and chemists, to study and make known the processes best fitted to 
assure the preservation of very old manuscripts. Omont discussed the cause 
of the deterioration of manuscripts, and decided that the chief cause was 
the quality of the ink. 


NECROLOGY.— Richard Bohn.— Dr. Richard Bohn, the archaeol- 
ogist, died at Gérlitz on August 20, in his forty-ninth year. He was rec- 
tor of the Gérlitz Baugewirkschule, but was more widely known by his 
series of writings upon Greek antiquities, especially those of Pergamon 
and Aegae. He was a son of the landscape painter Karl Bohn. (Athen. 
September 10, 1898.) 

G. Floerke. — We hear of the death of the art-historian Dr. G. 
Floerke, of the University of Rostock, at the age of fifty-two. Professor 
Floerke was the author of several books on art, the most important of 
which is his Schwarze Bilder aus Rom und der Campagna. He also dis- 
tinguished himself as a novelist. (Athen. October 29, 1598.) 

George Dennis. — The Athen. November 19, 1898, contains a brief obitu- 
ary of George Dennis, the author of The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
He was born in 1814, and died in his eighty-fourth year. 


EGYPT 


Care of Antiquities. — Excavations during the Winter of 1898-99. 
—A committee has been appointed to exercise a general oversight over 
the management of the service des antiquites, called ‘le Comité d’arché- 
ologie.” This committee consists of the present Director M. Loret, Artin 
Pasha, Sir William Garstin, Major Lyons, Dr. v. Bissing, and two other 
members, and will meet about once a month to make concessions for ex- 
cavations, take measures for preventing abuses, ete. It is hoped that the 
lamentable destruction of antiquities by incompetent excavators and Arab 
dealers will be considerably lessened by a proper activity on the part of 
this committee, and that the whole system of caring for the antiquities 
will in the course of time be thoroughly reformed. 

For this winter, the Germans have received a concession to excavate 
at Abusir, and Dr. Schiifer, of Berlin, has already begun the work. Dr. 
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Spiegelberg and Mr. Newberry have received permission to excavate the 
temple of Amenophis II, at Thebes, discovered by Spiegelberg two years 
ago, and they are both on the ground. Mr. Petrie, it is understood, will 
continue his researches in the neighborhood of Denderah; but he has not 
yet arrived in Egypt. 

Mr. Green will clear the buildings excavated by Mr. Quibell at Kom- 
el-Ahmar, last year, for the purpose of making plans. Mr. Somers Clarke 
reports that the sebah-diggers have destroyed a brick mastabah of the 
Old Empire, excavated there last winter. 

M. Loret has empowered a Coptie scribe, named Subki, who is not even 
an educated man in the European sense, and much less an egyptologist 
or an architect, to conduct excavations for the service des antiquités at 
Memphis. Mr. Subki is making his first experiment on a temple of the 
Greek period, and has destroyed the brick-work of the front wall, leaving 
the stone facing standing. 

Grenfell and Hunt have received a concession for a large but unprom- 
ising tract of land south of the west end of Birket Karun (Fayim), con- 
taining, among other fells, those of Kasr-el-Banat. 

M. Amélineau has returned to Egypt and expects to continue his work 


at Abydos under his former concession, which was for five years. It is 
generally hoped, however, that the English authorities will at least take 
measures to prevent a recurrence of the direct abuses which have char- 
acterized Amélineau’s previous excavations. Abydos has been preserved 
practically intact for about twenty-five years; and it is a matter of regret 
that some of its most important tombs should at last have been opened 
in such a manner that the most valuable of their contents are lost to sci- 
ence. Much has been destroyed, much has been stolen by Arab dealers ; 
and a great part is now offered for sale by Amélineau himself and _ his 
financial backers, but without any record of their provenance ever having 
been made. (Letter from G. A. Reisner, November 4, 1898.) 

Egyptian Writing Materials. — The German Postal Museum in Berlin 
recently acquired three wooden writing-tablets discovered in ancient tombs 
of Thebes in Upper Egypt. They date from the periods 1500 B.c., 1400 
B.c., and 200 A.p., respectively. At the top of the first tablet there are 
two holes; at the top of the second simpler tablet, there are four holes, 
intended to keep red and black ink, commonly used by the scribes of 
ancient Egypt. Traces of dried ink may still be recognized in them. 
The lower, somewhat receding, part of each tablet is closed by a thin 
plate of wood. It served as a receptacle for the ca/am, or pen made of 
cane. When opened, three calams were found in the first tablet. The 
third tablet, of Graeco-Alexandrian origin, has a black writing-surface, 
and was apparently used by a school-boy, for at its upper end the Greek 
alphabet is written. (HL. V. Hirerecut, S. S. Times, October 22, 1893.) 


MEMPHIS. — Greek Inscriptions. — F. von Bissing has copied the 


following inscription, perhaps from Memphis, in the shop of a dealer in 
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antiquities: “Yrép xai | Bepevixns Gedy | 
Evepyerav trav Saparids | “lowe tov vadv tov BoXov 
Piriwvos | kai yovy airod Anpyrpia. (Athen. 
Mitth. 1898, p. 367.) 


CAIRO.—The Statue of Pepi.— The great bronze statue of King 
Pepi of the sixth dynasty, found by Mr. Quibell at Kom-el-Ahmar, last 
winter, is being put together, and it has become clear that the inscription 
giving the name and titles of the Pharaoh, which was believed to have run 
round his belt, was really upon the pedestal of the image. The toe-nails 
were gilded, and a head-dress, probably of gold, was fastened to the head 
by means of bronze nails. Inside the statue was a smaller statue, also of 
hammered bronze, which has been successfully extracted from its hiding- 
place, and proves to be quite perfect. The face is the same in the ease of 
both statues, and must have been a portrait. It is somewhat non-Egyptian 
in type, the nose being unusually large and prominent. As works of art 
the two statues stand on a very high level, and excite our wonder at the 
advanced state of Egyptian culture in the age of the sixth dynasty, or 
about five thousand years ago. (S. S. Times, December 24, 1898, Letter 
from A. H. Saycr.) 

A Stele. — In B.C.H. 1897, pl. xix, 2 (ef. p. 579) is published a funeral 
stele now in the Museum at Gizeh, Egypt, representing the door of a tomb 


surmounted by an inscription containing the name of the deceased. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A German Expedition. — The Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, which was 
founded in Berlin at the beginning of the present year, is making prepa- 
rations for a ‘German expedition for archaeological researches in Meso- 
potamia.’ The expedition is to start in December, and will be conducted 
by Dr. Robert Koldewey, who was exploring in the same field last winter. 
At the special request of the Minister of Education, Dr. Koldewey has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
It is supposed, however, that the plan drawn up by the Orientgesellschaft 
will require a series of years for its execution. (Athen. November 12, 1898.) 


A DOCUMENT OF KING NABUNA'ID. — In connection with 
his recent visit to the East, Professor Hilprecht acquired an important 
cuneiform document of King Nabdana’id, the last Babylonian king of the 
so-called Chaldaean dynasty founded by Nabopolassar (625 B.c.), and over- 
thrown by Cyrus (538 B.c.). It is a brown barrel-shaped eylinder of baked 
clay, 5} inches long, and measuring 6} inches at its largest circumference 
in the centre. With the exception of the two flat ends, the whole surface 
is inscribed with two columns of Neo-Babylonian cuneiform writing, in 
several passages not very easy to decipher owing to certain incrustations 
formed there in the course of the twenty-five hundred years which it was 
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buried under the ground. Only a small portion of the ends of lines 5-14 
of the second column is broken off, otherwise the cylinder is well preserved. 
This cuneiform document, containing altogether fifty lines of inscription, 
is the first authentic record of Nabina’id’s restoration of Babylon’s gigan- 
tic inner fortifications, known by the name Imgur-Bél. The importance 
of the document is enhanced by the statement in line 16 that the king 
devoted his energy also to the venerable temple Eshidlam, god Nergal’s 
sanctuary in Cuthah (or Cuth, comp. 2 Kings 17:50, 24), to the northeast 
of Babylon, hitherto not mentioned in Nabdna’id’s numerous inscriptions. 
(S. S. Times, November 26, 1898.) 


NIPPUR.— American Expedition. — The new Babylonian Expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania arrived at Port Said November 7, 
reached Aden about a week later, and left for Basrah, whence it was to 
proceed to Bagdad. From Bagdad the expedition was to go by way of 
Babylon to Nippur, where active work was expected to begin about Janu- 
ary 1. The expedition is in charge of Professor H. V. Hilprecht, scientific 
director, and Dr. J. Hl. Haynes, who directs the operations in the field. 
(S. S. Times, December 24, 1598.) 


PALESTINE AND PHOENICIA 


Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund.— Among the varied 
contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
October are an account, with a plan, of the Lower Pool of Gihon, by Dr. 
C. Schick; maps of the vicinity of Hebron and Jaffa, together with some 
striking photographie views of Petra. The new excavations by Dr. F. J. 
Bliss are to be at Tell es Safi, about twenty-three miles south of Jerusalem, 
the possible site of ancient Gath, but certainly the Blanche Garde of the 
Crusaders. (Athen. November 3, 1898.) 


SIDON. — Greek Inscriptions. —In FP. Arch. XXXITI, 1898, pp. 109- 
112, H. Lammens publishes six fragmentary Greek inscriptions from Sidon 
and two from the village of Bint-Gebeil (Upper Galilee). The first in- 
scription appears to be part of an honorary decree or a dedication by the 
municipality of the Caunians. The rest are sepulchral inscriptions, except 
, the longer of the two from Bint-Gebeil, tvxn | Eixootparov dpytepews 


kai 0 | €avTov Tw. 


PERSIA 


SUSA.—De Morgan's Excavations. — In the Vew York Sun, Decem- 
ber 25, 1898, is an article in which, after a brief sketch of the history of 
Elam or Anzan, and more especially of Susa, an account is given of De 
Morgan’s excavations at Susa from November 3, 1897, to June 1, 1898. 


The account is taken from De Morgan’s report to the Minister of Instruc- 
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Figure 1,—STELE FROM Susa. 


tion read by Léon Heuzey before the Academy of Inscriptions, October 21, 
1898. (C. R. Acad. Inse.; 1898, pp- 670-679.) The mound where Dieu- 


lafoy discovered the palace of Artaxerxes was further examined, and as 


d 
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a result some changes will have to be made in the plan of the building. 
Traces of other and earlier buildings were found here. But the most 
important work was in the mound known as the citadel. Tere the upper 
layer contained remains of Persian and Arab pottery and the like not 
earlier than the middle ages. Below this were found walls, coarse pottery, 
iron and bronze nails, pieces of metal, and coins of the Antiochi and 
Arsacidae. The period represented by this layer covers about five cen- 
turies, from 330 B.c. to 226 a.p. During this period no important build- 
ings were erected. Some Greek pottery is found in this layer, evidently 
imported. The Achaemenid period, the remains of which would naturally 
be sought under those of the Macedonian epoch, has left no important 
traces here. 

At the depth of about 5 feet below the layer described above, the 
Anzanite remains begin. Here were found walls of brick, but none of 
these is standing to a height of more than 1.220 m. More than eight hun- 
dred inscribed bricks have been found, but the inscriptions are not yet 
deciphered. Many glazed bricks have come to light, showing that the 
kind of work familiar in Babylonia and Assyria was practised in Persia 
in the times of the Anzanite kings. The plan and purpose of the buildings 
to which the walls belong is not yet clearly made out. It is evident, how- 
ever, that -olumns were in use to some extent, and it seems probable that 
the roofs were formed of beams without the use of the arch. It is likely 
that the remains are those of a palace. Many fragments of inscribed stones 
and numerous other objects have been found. The following are especially 
interesting: (1) A bronze table 1.60 m. long, 0.70 m. wide, and 0.30 m. 
thick. This has four holes on the sides and is bordered by two snakes. 
This slab was supported by five human figures, which now lack their 
heads and the lower parts. It is therefore not to be determined whether 
they were standing or crouching. The style of these figures is remarkable. 
The hands are folded on the abdomen. All projecting parts of the work 
are much damaged. (2) A granite obelisk with an archaic inscription of 
nearly ten thousand signs. (3) A large stele with a remarkable relief rep- 
resenting a god or a king overcoming his enemies in battle (Fig. 1). Heuzey 
believes that this work is derived from early Babylonian art. (4) A block 
of white stone with reliefs on the four sides and a snake carved on the top. 
On the sides are suns, 2 moon, two houses, a scorpion, and other much 
defaced representations in the upper register, while the lower register is 
occupied with fantastic animals and squares. Below this was once an 
inscription, now much defaced. (5) A block of black stone adorned with 
reliefs of various figures, apparently symbolic, and a representation of a 
draped, beardless figure, probably a king, seated on a chair. He raises 


his hands in adoration to a scorpion facing him. At his feet is a lion. 


This stone also has a long inscription. 
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ARABIA 


A Well-equipped Expedition. — An expedition under the direction of 
the Swedish Arabic scholar, Count Landberg, accompanied by Dr. D. H. 
Miiller of Vienna, Dr. Simony, Dr. Cossmat, Dr. Gimley, Dr. Jahn, and 
Mr. G. W. Bunj, was expected at Aden about November 13th. The chief 
aim of the expedition is the exploration of the ruins of Shabwa (Sabota), 
the ancient capital of Hadhramot, where many buildings, sculptures, and 
inscriptions are said to exist. Later (in February) the Mahra district and 
the island of Soqotra will be examined. The emperor Francis Joseph is 
patron of the expedition, and the Academy of Vienna has granted a large 
sum for its equipment. King Oscar of Sweden is also interested, and the 
English government in Aden has promised assistance. (H. V. Hitprecut, 
S. S. Times, December 24, 1898.) 


ASIA MINOR 


ANGORA. — Hittite Sculptures. — On his scientific tour through the 
northwestern provinces of Asia Minor, Professor Hilprecht has discovered 
new Hittite monuments in basalt near Angora, by means of which the 
northern boundary of the ancient Hittite states is shown to have extended 
about five days’ journey to the north from Boghaz-Keui, well known from 
the rock-cut Hittite monuments preserved there. In all probability the 
Hittite boundary extended even more northward. The find has been re- 
ported by Dr. Hilprecht to the authorities in Constantinople, who have 
given orders to remove the monuments to the capital of the Turkish 
empire. (S. S. Times, October 22, 1898.) 


KAISARIYEH.— Sculptures with an Aramaic Inscription. — In 
1895, a scholar by the name of Smyrnow communicated to the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society a brief description and a not very satisfac- 
tory reproduction of certain monuments which had been discovered in Ara- 
bisson, a small village on the river Kizil-Irmak (the ancient Halys), to the 
west of Kaisariyeh in Cappadocia, whence they were afterwards removed to 
Koniah. The Russian report attracted no attention in Europe and America, 
and the monuments remained unnoticed in a government building ot 
Koniah until, very recently, Halil Bey, on an inspection tour through the 
western provinces of Asia Minor, found the stones, and ordered them to 
be sent to the Archaeological Museum in Constantinople. It is now possi- 
ble to gain a clearer conception of the precise character of these monuments. 
They are two large basalt stones, the one rectangular in shape (4 feet 4 


inches long, nearly 1 foot 11 inches high, 11 inches thick); the other, 
entirely irregular and fragmentary (2 feet 5} inches long, 1 foot 10 inches 
high, 1 foot 33 inches thick). Judging from the material (basalt), the very 
peculiar style of art, and the scenes represented upon their surfaces, the two 


monuments belong to the same age, about 700 B.c., and probably were 
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executed by the same hand. The smaller basalt was never cut into any 
form; the irregular block, having been somewhat polished, is on every 
available spot covered with low reliefs, very elaborate in design and con- 
ception, but utterly lacking in perspective. The artist shows us a hunting- 
scene modelled after the familiar pictures of the royal palaces in Nineveh. 
On the one side there is a chariot drawn by two horses, which for the 
greater part are effaced. A man, of whom only the two hands holding the 
reins are left, stands in the chariot, hunting in a swampy region abounding 
in water-plants and fowl, as indicated by the duck swimming below the 
wheel of the chariot. The carvings on the other sides are very much muti- 
lated. I recognize parts of two large animals, —the one perhaps an ele- 
phant, the other a lion (?). In front of the latter the artist has pictured a 
charming rural scene. A man (shepherd) with curled hair and straight 
nose sits on rich pasture ground thickly covered with flowers. In his right 
hand he holds a eup of milk, while his left rests upon a lamb stretched on 
his side and drinking from that cup. The importance of this monument 
is greatly increased by an Aramaic inscription of about thirteen lines, run- 
ning over the upper part of the chariot and the space between the wheel 
and the duck, partly covering the latter. From the photograph before me 
it is impossible to recognize more than a few single letters. 

The larger monument is very well preserved, but not so clear as to its 
meaning. In the centre of the one long surface, upon a stand, we see a 
large plate filled with grapes and other fruit. Around it, on the one side, 
innumerable plants, a kind of fern, sun-flowers, ete., are growing luxuri- 
antly, while the other half is occupied by a large bird (eagle?) with out- 
spread wings, a resting humped ox, an amphora or water-jar, six rings 
(bread ?), and innumerable flowers. One of the short edges contains three 
large animals marching behind each other,—a humped ox, a camel, and 
an animal, which is, perhaps, meant for a horse, with its long mane. One 
of the long edges also contains animals, with an inscription in a kind of 
cursive writing. (H. V. Hitprecut, S. S. Times, December 24, 1898.) 

These monuments are described by Clermont-Ganneau, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 630-640. The place of discovery is said to be Yarporez, probably 
the ancient Arabissos. <A translation of the inscription, which does not 
claim to be certainly correct in all particulars, is DINMZDIS (2?) —the 
queen (?), sister, and wife of BIL (?) (or BGL?). Thus (she) speaks : 
“T am the wife of BIL (?) the king(?).” Then (?) BIL (?) speaks thus to 
DINMZDIS(?): “Thou art my sister, great, wise, and beautiful thou art. 


. and that is why I have desired thee (as) wife of my love.” 


AK-SHEHIR.—A Monument of Roman Date. — Professor Iil- 
precht reports from Ak-Shehir (*The White Town’), in Phrygia, by sev- 
eral authorities regarded as identical with ancient Philomelium, and, 
according to Strabo, not far from the boundary of the province of Lycaonia, 


that, in excavating the cellar of a house, workmen discovered the platform 


of an ancient monument of the Graeco-Roman period. The platform, to 


UM 
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which, on all four sides, well-carved steps lead up, is constructed of white 
marble, and quadrangular in form, the four sides being represented by four 
curves (bent inward), each about 20 or 25 feet long. In order to ascertain 
the exact character of this well-preserved platform, so far only partly ex- 
posed, and what stood upon it (shrine or statue), it will be necessary to 
remove the two adjoining houses, and to excavate even a portion of the 
neighboring street. Orders have been issued to preserve the monument 
intact. (S. S. Times, October 22, 1898.) 


AMBAR. — Sarcophagus.— The sarcophagus recently discovered in 
the province of Koniah has been carefully examined by Hamdy Bey. The 
exact place where it was found is Ambar, near Heraclia. It is 7} feet long, 
and a little over 63 feet wide. The exterior is adorned with bas-reliefs 
representing various scenes wherein seventy-three figures are sculptured. 
On the whole, the workmanship of this well-preserved sarcophagus is a fine 
specimen of the art of the second century of the Christian era. As soon as 
practicable, it will be added to the famous collection of sarcophagi in the 
Ottoman Museum at Constantinople. Meanwhile, this monument has been 
placed under cover, and surrounded by a railing to protect it against injury. 
(S. S. Times, October 22, 1898.) 


MARASH. — Athenian Coins. — Near Marash, an earthen pot con- 
taining nearly a hundred silver coins, in a fine state of preservation, has 
been discovered and sent to the museum in Constantinople. All the coins 
are alike, — Attic staters of the fifth century B.c. Obverse, head of Athena; 
reverse, owl and inscription AOE. (Il. V. Hitperecut, 8S. S. Times, No- 
vember 26, 1593.) 


SMYRNA. — Inscriptions. — From the “Appovia of Smyrna are pub- 
lished, in Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 165, 166, two inscriptions from the neigh- 
borhood. One is a mere fragment; the other seems in honor of L. Fabius 
Chilo, who was consul for the second time in 204 a.p. Its conclusion is very 
fragmentary. 

In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 267-270, P. Wolters publishes an epigram from 
Smyrna. It is on a gravestone for the two sons of Demetrius, who are 
represented, with their slave, in the relief above the inscription. The writing 
is hard to read, but is given in this form: 

“A AdAos év Lwotar ta py wap’ [a] orots 
kapioow povooeret 
Zpvpva TaT pa yevetas Anpyrtptos noe 
Nav[v].ov éxAavoay ducod Kopwv rabea, 
"Ov 6 Evi Cwois EvavTod 
potpa Matpéu, Hv THs, 
wvAdoupe, od 8 etayzwv évi 
Aiaxé, nunvats yt atparcrov. 
The stone also bears two crowns, but these seem merely adornments, as 


the words 6 djpeos seem to have been erased. 
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Greek Inscriptions. — In .lfhen. Mitth. 1598, pp. 362-367, are given a 
number of inscriptions from Asia Minor contributed by various corre- 
spondents. 

From Laopicea ap Lycum, G. Weber sends five new inscriptions, ap- 
parently of no great importance, and a correction to Le Bas-Waddington 
III, 1693 b, of which the first line should read rip 
Tar pior. 

From Hyparpa are three inscriptions, one honorary, another (a mere 
fragment) relating to some financial matter, and the third Act At@eiry Kai 
TH Yavevdnvaev tov AroAAwviov Tov. . . 

In TyANA the statue of a girl has been found and is to be taken to Con- 
stantinople. From the same place comes a new inscription Swryp cai Oeo- 
doros Srpatwvos idtwy KatecKevacav. 

From DoryLartum (Eski-Schehir) comes a bilingual inscription. The 
first part is apparently in Phrygian, followed by some Phrygian names con- 
nected by xe= The conclusion is mpoye- 
ypappevos x(ai) TH rarip The Phrygian 
names preceding are probably those of the deified dead under whose protec- 
tion the grave was placed. 

F. Ruhl has published in A then. Mitth. 1898, pp. 161, 162, two inscriptions 
from Dorylaeum, using photographs made shortly after the discovery of the 
stones, which were to be broken up for building purposes. Both are from 
gravestones, and one is in Iambic trimeters. The relief on the other repre- 
sents an eagle with a wreath in his beak, standing on a globe and holding 
laurel branches in his claws. Keller suspects the artist misinterpreted the 
thunderbolt in his model. 


PRIENE. — The Theatre. — The theatre of Priene, excavated in 1896-97 
by the Berlin Museum, is made the subject of a preliminary publication by 
Th. Wiegand in Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 307-315, pl. xi (reproduced in Fig. 2). 
The article contains little more than a careful description of what has been 
found. The stage-buildings, the orchestra, and the first eight rows of seats 
have been uncovered. The diazoma is scarcely traceable, and the upper rows 
of seats are almost wholly destroved. The orchestra circle, drawn inside the 
seats of honor, is nearly tangent to the proscenium, and has a radius of 6.57 m. 
The seats of honor are on the level of the orchestra, and separated from the 
other seats by a passage, which served also to carry off the surface drainage. 
Exactly in the centre of these seats is a rectangular altar, with its step 
toward the orchestra. There are places for an awning over the proedria, 
and also over the second and sixth rows of seats. The stage building was 
of marble, and contained three large but low rooms, each opening into the 
space back of the proscenium. A second story, which is partly preserved, 
was reached by an outside staircase. The proscenium is of the same age as 
the rest of the theatre, and is also entirely of marble. It was supported 


by twelve pillars, faced by Dorie half-columns in front, two on the west 


and one on the east side. A considerable part of the cornice is also pre- 
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served, and both cornice and columns show many traces of brilliant col- 
oring. Pinakes were placed in all the intercolumniations except those 
opposite the three doors leading from the skene. In Roman times this 
building of the third century B.c. underwent a complete alteration. The 
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Figure 2.— THEATRE OF PRIENE. 


front wall of the upper story was torn down, moved back about 2 m., and 
provided with the usual niches and decorations, and to support this a strong 
wall was built on the ground floor. The intercolumniations, with the ex- 
ception of the three doors, were closed with thin walls, painted on the 


outside. As this broadening of the stage made the old seats of honor less 
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desirable, a new bench was placed opposite the stage in the fifth row of 
seats. The whole arrangement of the Hellenistic theatre and the Roman 
alterations can only be explained on the theory that at first the perform- 
ances took place in the orchestra, while later they were transferred to the 


broadened stage. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE 


PERINTHUS. — Inscriptions and Sculptures. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 
I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 105-122, 16 figs., Ernst Kalinka describes antiquities 
at Perinthus, later Heraclea. These are for the most part late Greek and 
Latin grave inscriptions, sometimes with Christian emblems. Among the 
sculptures are a torso of Dionysus of Hellenistic type and a torso of Hermes 
tying his sandal (Friederichs-Wolters, 1535). 

SALONICA. — Two Inscriptions. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 164, 
165, are published two inscriptions from Macedonia. One is from a grave- 
stone found not far from Salonica. The other is probably the oldest found 
in Salonica itself, as it is in honor of Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, 


who in 148 B.c. organized Macedonia as a Roman province. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. — The Imperial Museum. —In C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1898, pp. 466-469, is a note by André Joubin on the Museum at Con- 
stantinople. There are two buildings — the old Tehinili Kiosk, a Turkish 
structure of the fifteenth century, and the new museum erected to contain 
the sarcophagi from Sidon. This now contains all the grave monuments, 
sarcophagi, stelae, and reliefs, which form the chief wealth of the museum. 
Among the more recent acquisitions of the museum Joubin mentions a large 
statue of Apollo, or rather Alexander, from Magnesia ad Sipylum, a charm- 
ing dancer from Pergamon, the archaic Artemis from Dorylaeum, a fine 
proto-lonie capital from Neandria, and the marbles brought by Edhem 
Pasha from Thessaly, among them a remarkable bust of Ge with an in- 
scription. Among the Byzantine antiquities are sculptured columns from 
the old St. Sophia, busts of the evangelists from the column of Arcadius, 
and a large archangel from one of the gates of the city. The collection of 
lesser objects — bronzes, jewels, vases, ete. — contains over four thousand 
numbers. In the hall of the bronzes are the Radowitz collection, containing 
many fine specimens, and other excellent works; for instance, the athlete 
from Tarsus. Among the jewellery are most of the gold and silver objects 
found by Sehliemann at Hissarlik, and a series of Phoenician ornaments 
chiefly from Sidon, besides works of the Greek and Byzantine styles. The 
vases are nearly all from Asia Minor, and form an uninterrupted series of 
the pottery in use in Asia Minor from the prehistoric period of Troy to the 
end of the Roman empire. The lack of originality is very apparent. More 
than half of the terra-cottas are figurines from Myrina. The rest are from 
various parts of Asia Minor, and will soon form a complete series of the 
manufactures of that region. In connection with the museum an archae- 


ological periodical i$ projected, to be called Archives d’archcologie orientale. 
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GREECE ] 


BULGARIA 


SOFIA.— Marble Group. —In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, p. 398, S. Rei- 
nach describes a marble group found at Varna, and now at Sofia in the mu- 
seu. The group, 0.45 m. high, is composed of three persons —a draped 
woman, leaning familiarly on the shoulder of a nude youth, and between 
them a little Eros. ‘The group is explained as Aphrodite and Adonis. 
The style shows that the group is a copy of an original of the school of 
Praxiteles. 


GREECE 


Various Discoveries. —In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 359-362, several recent 
discoveries are briefly noted. 

In Piraeus has been found a marble hydria with a relief and the inscrip- 
tion Evayvpa Aioyxivys. In Patras at a depth of 4 m. numerous ancient re- 
mains have been discovered, inclyding walls, column drums, and a cistern. 
One drum bears a short Latin inscription of M, Aurelius and L. Verus. A 
relief showed a standing youth, with breastplate, helmet, and greaves, hold- 
ing a sword in his left hand, and the point of his lance in the right. ‘The 
work belongs to the good Roman period. 

Southwest of Gythium, near the ancient Las, are many ancient remains, 
which are said to have been secretly plundered by the owner of the land. 
A few of his discoveries have been seized by the authorities, but many have 
disappeared. Near Phthiotic Thebes a local archaeological society has been 
conducting excavations, which, however, seem to have yielded as yet only 
unimportant objects. 

On Myconus the Greek Archaeological Society has found some empty 
beehive tombs. A short inscription, badly mutilated, from Samothrace, is 
published from a newspaper in Constantinople. The discoveries at Ther- 
mon and Rheneia are noted in the same article. See pp. 259 and 260. 

ACRAEPHIAE. — Inscriptions. — Recently some foundations, prob- 
ably of a Byzantine church, were uncovered at Carditza near the ancient 
Acraephiae, and found to consist largely of inscribed blocks. Paul Perdri- 
zet was sent by the French School to examine this discovery, and at once 
continued the excavation, which yielded three dedicatory inscriptions; nine 
complete military catalogues, of which eight are dated; eight complete 
decrees of proxeny and five fragments of such documents (these decrees 
and the catalogues are in the Boeotian dialect and of the second cen- 
tury B.c.); a long epigram of the third century B.c.; a fragment of an 
honorary decree ; two lists of names of the imperial epoch; five epitaphs. 
At the same time in the neighborhood were found another dedication and 
eight epitaphs, of which four were archaic. One dedication, of the fourth 
century B.c., is to the hero Ptoios, and the statue was the work of an 
hitherto unknown Athenian, Menestratus. The dedications and the epi- 
taphs are published, and also a corrected copy of the long inscription 
1, No. 2725, in 1898, pp. 241-260. 
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ATHENS. — Inscriptions. — In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. II, pp. 106-120, J. G. C. Anderson publishes eleven inscriptions. 
The first is a list of names with the heading: Svv@vrat of xaraoxevacavres TO 
yv\pvacwov Avi Kepatae xai “AvOa. The names are such as are known in 
Boeotia, and Zeus Keraios is undoubtedly the horned Zeus-Ammon, who 
had a temple at Thebes (Paus. IX, 16). Anthas may be connected with 
Troezen or Anthedon, but is perhaps not a separate divinity (cf. Aci "AvOaAci, 
Am. J. Arch. 1895, p. 210, 1. 47). The inseription was found in the district 
of Athens called Plakka, and is now at the British Schgol. The second 
inscription is on a folded lead tablet. It reads: [1d]A 
| @evddrov Swdpovida ‘NdeA‘wv[os] | éxpiaro wap’ “Excyevevs "Ex[yp]a- 
to[s(?). The rest are Christian epitaphs of dates from the fourth century 
to the ninth or tenth. ‘These, as well as the lead tablet, were found in the 
excavations at Kynosarges. 

The Pedestal of the Statue of Zeus Olympius.— The discovery is 
reported of the pedestal of the chryselephantine statue of Zeus Olympius. 
It was found in situ under the existing temple, on the spot indicated in the 
account by Pausanias, who states that it was set up by Hadrian. The base is 
therefore not the work of Phidias, nor probably is any part of it in gold and 
ivory technique, as stated in the announcement, but further details are not as 
yet at hand. (Cl. R. 1898, p. 472, from the Daily Chronicle, November 5.) 

Papers Read at the German Institute. — The following papers have 
been read at the open meetings of the German Archaeological Institute 
in Athens: January 5, 1898: W. Doerpfeld, ‘The Excavations near the 
Areopagus’; O. Rubensohn and R. Zahn, ‘The Dipylon Graves found in 
these Excavations’; J. Svoronos, ‘The Popular Assembly of Cleisthenes, 
and the Theatre of Lycurgus, II’; January 19, 1898: W. Doerpfeld, * Notes 
from Ithaca’; A. Wilhelm, On C./.A. II, 20 and IV, 1, p. 25, 116 b; P. 
Wolters, ‘A new Vase of Sophilus’ (cf. Jb. Arch. I. 1898, p. 13); February 
2, 1898: E. Ziller, ‘On the Lighting of the Parthenon’; P. Kavvadias, * A 
Popular Decree of Alcibiades’; W. Doerpfeld, ‘ Antiquities of Megara’; 
February 16, 1898: R. Zahn, ‘Clazomenian Pottery’; E. Ziebarth, ‘An 
Archaic Inscription from Brahami’; J. Svoronos, ‘An Homeric Island’ 
(Syrie), I; Mareh 2, 1898: J. Svoronos, ‘An Homerie Island,’ IT; H. von 
Prott, ‘The Hephaestia.’” This last paper discussed Aristot. wrod. 54, 7, 
and pointed out why the Hephaestia and Amphiaraea of Oropus could not 
be the missing festivals. The inscription C./.A. IV, 1, p. 64, shows the 
cult connexion between the festivals of Prometheus, Hephaestus, and 
Athena Polias, for zevrernpids must be taken with Kirchhoff to refer to 
the Panathenaea. March 16, 1898: O. Rubensohn, ‘On a Sacred Vessel 
of Eleusis’; E. Angelopoulos, ‘On the Harbors of Piraeus’; A. Wilhelm, 
‘Epigraphical Notes.’ In Markopoulo on an ancient Herm are fragments 


of the first distich of the epigram attributed to Simonides in Anth. Pal. 
VI, 144. The inscription C./.G.S. I, 53, containing another epigram of 
Simonides, has been found built into a church near Megara. (Athen. Mitth. 
1598, pp. 166-168.) 
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ELEUSIS.—The Archaic Necropolis. —In "Ed. ’Apx.. 1898, pp. 29- 
121, A. N. Skias describes in detail his excavations in the early necropolis 
at Eleusis. Five plates and thirty-two cuts illustrate the article. The 
necropolis was almost undisturbed until these excavations, the later walls 
being built above it. The walls found were in six strata, the dates of 
which run from the time of the vases of Mycenaean style to that of the 
latest geometrical and earliest Corinthian vases found here. Besides vases 
of the styles mentioned, some ornaments of gold, some scarabs, and a 
statuette of Isis of “Egyptian faience” were found. The geometrical 
vases belong to the earlier period of the style, about the tenth century B.c., 
a date which is confirmed by the searabs found with them. Several vases 
have incised ornament. The chief importance of the article resides in 
the careful and detailed description of the necropolis and of the exact 
place where each object was found. In Athen. Mitth. 1893, p. 163, is a 


brief note on these excavations. 


MELOS — The British Excavations.— A large part of the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, No. UI, Session 1896-07, is devoted to 
Melos. Cecil Smith, Director for the year 1896-97, describes (pp. 1-30; 
pls. i-iii; 2 cuts) the excavations of 1897. These were in part mere trial 
excavations, but remains of early civilization were discovered in many 
parts of the island. At Phylakopi an important settlement existed in 
pre-Mycenaean times. Besides house walls, thick walls with chambers 
in them were discovered, as well as numerous small objects of pottery, 
obsidian (in which Melos is very rich), stone, and bronze. Among the 
most interesting objects is a terra-cotta boat, apparently an imitation of 
a boat made by stretching a hide over small wooden ribs. A bronze 
statuette appears to be a development from the primitive stone idols 
known at various places among the Cyclades. J. W. Crowfoot publishes 
a report (pp. 31-34; cut) of ‘Tentative Excavations on the Demarch’s 
Field,’ where some walls of, presumably, Hellenistic times were found 
(cut). C. E. Edgar deseribes (pp. 35-51; 18 cuts) ‘Prehistoric Tombs at 
Pelos,’ a place about an hour’s walk south of Phylakopi. These tombs 
belong to a very early period. The pottery found here is of course hand 
made. The colors vary from light red to black. Almost all the vases are 
highly polished, and about half are adorned with a simple incised pattern, 
usually herring-bone. The shapes are generally round, with wide openings. 
Obsidian is fairly plentiful. The tombs at Pelos are cist-tombs, walled 
and originally covered with stone slabs. ‘Ancient Sites in Melos’ are 
described by Dunean Mackenzie, pp. 71-88 (2 figs.). Remains of primitive 
occupation are to be found in all parts of the island, even in the western 
mountainous region, where they have hitherto not been suspected. ‘These 
articles contain much discussion of questions in prehistoric archaeology, 
and make it evident that the British excavations in Melos are likely to 
add much to our knowledge of the earliest inhabitants of the Cyclades 


and adjacent islands. 
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OLYMPIA. — Injuries to the Museum. — The great storms and rains 
which have prevailed during the last few weeks in the Peloponnesus have 
considerably injured the Museum of Olympia. The rain has penetrated 
through the roof into the interior, and the whole west wing of the museum 
is deluged with water. The room in which the ‘Hermes’ of Praxiteles 
stands has been inundated, and also the compartment which contains the 
collection of ancient vases. Two huge cracks have opened in the walls of 
the east wing, and there is some danger of a fall of part of the building. 
The negligence of the Greek Government has become serious, for it is 
doing nothing for the efficient protection of these priceless treasures from 
destruction. Instead of being left scattered in remote corners of Greece, 
they ought surely to be collected in some common museum in Athens, 


where their preservation would be secure. (Athen. November 26, 1898.) 


PAROS. — Excavations. — In the Perl. Phil. W. October 8, 1898, is an 
account of O. Rubensohn’s excavations at Paros, derived from the Beilage 
of the Munich Al/gemeine Zeitung of August 24. The excavations have been 
discontinued. The sanctuary of Asclepius lies at the foot of a cliff near the 
town of Parikia. Here a spring was found with a marble basin. Remains 
of walls of the fifth century B.c. were found, which once enclosed a rectan- 
gular court, in the middle of which was an altar. Other walls may have 
belonged to a double portico. Many inscriptions came to light, including 
a long decree and an archaic inscription containing the name Mikkiades 
and the word Phoib . . ., probably a dedication to Apollo. A remarkably 
fine and well-preserved nude statue of the so-called Apollo type was found 
here, as were also numerous architectural fragments. The city wall of 
ancient Paros has been completely excavated; it appears to belong to the 
fifth century B.c. On a neighboring hill are remains of a peribolus wall 
surrounding an altar. Rubensohn believes this was a sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite. Lower down on the same hill is a spring, and near it niches cut in 
the rock to receive reliefs or the like. Many terra-cottas were found here. 
Rubensohn thinks the place was sacred to Eilethyia. Several inscriptions 
have, been found at the place where the fragment of the Marmor Parium 
came to light last year, but no further fragments of the Marmor Parium 
itself are to be hoped for there. A local museum has been founded, which 
already contains many interesting things, including the piece of the Marmor 
Parium. 

PATRAS.—A Fine Mosaic. —In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. I], pp. 121-148, Cecil Smith publishes and discusses a statuette 
found at Patras, in the summer of 1896, in the square called Psilalonia. At 
the same place a fine mosaic pavement was discovered, which is briefly 
described. It is rectangular, 6.60 m. long by 2.50 m. wide. Two scenes are 
enclosed in borders of bead-and-reel and cable patterns. In the upper scene 
are figures holding masks, standing in various attitudes. In the centre is a 


table. Some of the figures seem to be musicians, and one is a citharist. 


The subject is apparently the preparation for a Dionysiac contest. In the 


UM 
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lower group are twenty-one figures of athletes representing the contests of 
the palaestra. The mosaic is attributed to the second century after Christ. 


NEW PLEURON.— The Theatre. — The theatre of New Pleuron, in 
Aetolia, has been excavated for the German Archaeological Institute by 
R. Herzog and E. Ziebarth, who have given a full account of their dis- 
coveries, accompanied by plans and photographs, in Athen. Mitth. 1898, 
pp- 314-825, pls. xii, xii a. This theatre is the smallest in Greece, though 
the one at Oropus is but little larger. It is also very poorly equipped, as 
there is no stage building. The city wall forms the background, and a tower 
formed the dressing-room for the actors. The proscenium is 2.35 m. in 
front of this wall, and at either end is a carefully built wall, which seems to 
have formed the paraskenia. The orchestra is partly cut from the rock, 
and about 11.20 m. in diameter. The supporting walls at either side of the 
seats are well preserved, and eleven rows of seats are preserved at the ceutre, 
to which four more must be added to reach the enclosing wall at the rear. 
The theatre was evidently built at the same time as the fortifications, and 
this enables us to date it with some accuracy, as the city was founded in 
234 B.c. 

RHENEIA.—The Corpses moved in 426 B.C.—In 426 pB.c. the 
Athenians purified the island of Delos by removing to Rheneia all the 
corpses that had been buried in Delos. Stauropoulos has found on the island 
of Kheneia an inclosure containing a layer of bones, with few other objects, 
about half a metre deep. Above the bones were many objects such as were 
put with the dead in graves. Over the layer of bones were slabs of stone. 
The objects found are mostly vases, the styles dating from prehistoric times 
to the red-figured Attic ware. No weapons, by which Thucydides says the 
Carian graves were distinguished, have been found. Terra-cottas and 
bronzes were not numerous. About thirty sarcophagi of poros were found, 
and in them red-figured vases. These are probably among the latest inter- 
ments before 426, and are therefore of importance for the chronology of 
vases. The discovery as a whole is important, partly because all the objects 
found here must be at least as early as 426 B.c. (Berl. Phil. W. December 
10, 1898.) 


SYRA. — Early Fortifications. — On the island of Syra, near the vil- 
lage of Chalandriani, Tsountas has found an ancient fortification, consisting 
of a wall with five towers. Within the wall are various rooms, in which 
were found many clay vases and jars, some stone utensils and mortars, a 
bronze knife, and a silver band with engraved ornament, now nearly un- 
recognizable. The fortification appears to be the earliest of all similar 
works known. Some graves were also discovered containing vases of clay 
and of marble. (Berl. Phil. W. December 10, 1898.) 


THEBES. — MAMOURA. — Inscriptions. — Three inscriptions from 
Boeotia are published in B.C.H. 1898, pp. 270-271. Two are gravestones 
from the neighborhood of Thebes, each containing but a single word. The 
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other is from Mamoura, and is a manumission inscription of the second 
century Bc. The dialect is Boeotian, the F is written and also the lunar C, 


THERMON. — Temple and Terra-Cottas. — The Greek Archaeological 
Society continued its excavations during the summer. The temple appears 
to have been built of erude brick and wood in its upper parts. The columns 
were originally of wood, but this was replaced by stone. The front had five 
columns, and the interior had a row of columns in the middle, dividing it 
into two naves. A cornice of terra-cotta ran round the temple. This was 
adorned with polychrome male and female heads in alternation, the male 
heads serving as water-spouts. Some of these were Silenus heads, others 
rough, bearded heads of a different type. Parts of the painted terra-cotta 
metopes were also found. Among the representations are a running Perseus 
with the Gorgon’s head, a man with the spoils of the hunt, a large Gorgou’s 
head, and three seated deities. The last-mentioned slab belongs to a restora- 
tion, but the others may be assigned to the end of the seventh century B.c. 
This is the first good and fairly complete example of the terra-cotta sheath- 
ing of the wooden parts of a temple found in Greece proper. This temple 
may be a Corinthian work, or a work created under Corinthian influence. 
(Berl. Phil. W. December 10, 1898.) 

Professor Alfred Emerson, in a letter dated December 18, writes that the 
slab of painted terra-cotta, which had been considered part of the pediment 
decoration of the temple, is now seen to be a metope. The technique of the 
metopes, in the absence of all relief, is even more clearly that of Greek 
pottery with black, red, and white figures on a buff ground, than is that of 
the antefixes, and the surface slip of the metopes is better preserved. Dr. 
Thiersch, of Munich, has suggested a restoration of the temple with a sym- 
metrical hip roof, instead of a straight roof with pediments. This is, how- 
ever, not accepted by the Greek scholars. Dr. Thiersch thinks the ceiling 
of the temple was divided into squares, with longitudinal, transverse, and 
diagonal beams coming together upon the columns. Jelow and partly 
under the remains of the seventh century temple are foundations of two 
earlier buildings, probably successive temples preceding the great one. The 
plan of the larger building was nearly elliptical, but the entrance end con- 
tained a nearly square chamber. The smaller and earlier building had a 
similar chamber at one end, and at the other a curved projection like an 
apse. Emerson calls attention to the points of similarity existing between 
these early buildings, —of the tenth and ninth centuries B.c., and the 
bouleuterion at Olympia. That the buildings at Thermon will prove to be of 


great importance to students of the history of Greek architecture is certain. 


TROEZEN. A Peculiar Building. — Some years ago, Ph. E. Legrand 
conducted excavations at Troezen, some of the results of which have already 
appeared in the B.C.H. (1892, pp. 165-174; 1893, pp. 54-120, 626-627). and 


these reports are continued in 1897, pp. 543-551, by an account of a build- 


ing then uncovered, which is of a somewhat peculiar form. It consists of 


along hall (29.15 by 9.60 m.), with smaller halls (6.20 by 4.50 m.) at each 


UM 
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end, thus enclosing a court ou three sides. The large hall was entered by 
two doors, each of the smaller by one. The principal room (and doubtless 
the smaller rooms also) was lined with low bases, usually set at right angles 
to the walls, which seem to have supported stelae, though none of these 
were found. There are also traces of many stone benches, usually ar- 
ranged around three sides of low stone bases. The general arrangement 
seems to exclude the idea of a bouleuterion or dicasterion, and leads to the 
conclusion that this was a palaestra, though this cannot be regarded as 


certain until further explorations have been made. 


ITALY 


SAN ARPINO.— A Tomb of the Samnite Period.—G. Patroni, 
in Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 287-258, announces the discovery of a chamber 
tomb, of the late Samnite period, at S. Arpino, north of Naples, the site 
of the ancient Atella. Other antiquities have been found here. 


COLLETTARA. — Aqueduct, Inscription, and Statue. — In the 
Sabine district, at Collettara, a portion of an aqueduct has been found. 
Against its mouth leaned a stone, in the form of an architrave, with the 
inseription ZL. Lucretius Pet. f. ded. don. Near by was a colossal statue 
of limestone, probably representing a divinity. The head was lacking, 
but is thought to be in a neighboring village. (A. Caprevit, Not. Scavi, 
1898, p. 293.) 

CUMAE. — An Inscription. —G. de Petra reports the discovery of a 
marble slab containing a Latin inscription. The Praetor here appears as 
the chief magistrate of Cumae. This is opposed to the testimony of C.J.L. 
X, 3685 and 3698. 

L. Aemilio L. f. Vot. Proculo | C ueterano Pr. Cumis de HS | iii. m.n, legatis 
testamento | eius Aemilia Ephesia uxor | amplius adieetis de sua pequn. | HS 
ri, m. n. sibi libertis libertabus que posterisque suis et | Proculi qui testamento 
statu libertatis relicti essent | huic monimento uendundi | potestas nulii sit. 


(-Vot. Scari, 1898, p- 192.) 


FERRARA. — An Association of Sailors. — An inscription has been 
found near Ferrara which mentions a sodalitas, probably for burial pur- 
poses, among the sailors of the fleet at Ravenna. The inscription is later 
than Augustus and probably not later than Trajan. (G. Pinza, Not. Seavi, 
pp. 268-269.) 

FIESOLE.— Roman Wall and Coins. — The excavations at Fiesole 
continue to yield interesting discoveries. Recently inother well-preserved 
portion of a Roman wall was laid bare, and some important finds of coins 


were made at the same time. (Athen. December 17, 189s.) 


FORLI. —A Bronze Sword.— Near Forli, in the bed of the river 


Montone, a bronze sword has been found, 45 em. long and 26 mm. wide at 
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the widest part. It probably came from a tomb washed away by the river, 
and is not later than the transition period between the age of bronze and 


that of iron. (A. SANTARELLI, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 269-270.) 


MARIANA (CORSICA).—A Greek Inscription. — A_ sepulchral 
inseription was found at Mariana in the district of Bastia, Corsica, and was 
presented by Héron de Villefosse at the meeting of the Societe Nationale 


des Antiquaires, April 20, 1898. The reading proposed is: 


AiAwos [Sarlovpvivoy xrepel[e] 
[wrlevracre[us] [€]paro[d] [dad]as idovra [Biov] 
Kovivros [Mapx]eAAivos Ba... 

The translation of this is: 

“Quintus Marcellinus Ba... patron of Sardinia, the afflicted father, has 
buried with due honours his son Saturninus, who has seen for only five 
years the torches of a happy life.” 

The stone on which this sepulehral inscription appears is a species of 
limestone, of rectangular shape, originally 114 by 134 inches. The date 
is probably the close of the second or the beginning of the third century 
after Christ. This is the first Greek inscription found in Corsica. Also 
the title TAT PwOvos KUpvov is entirely new. (2b. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 
pp. 189-190.) 


MODICA.— Remains of the Bronze Age. — At Modica, in south- 
eastern Sicily, a collection of bronzes has been found, containing hatchets, 
knives, spear-points, fibulae, ete. They represent the end of the bronze 
age. (L. Picorint, B. Paletn. It. 1898, p. 264.) 


MONTE CELIO.— A Marble Altar. — G. Gatti, in Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 254-285, describes a marble altar found at Monte Celio, near Rome. 
Ihe front and back are ornamented with three dancing Bacchantes in 
relief ; there is a similar figure on one side, and on the other a dancing 
satyr. The work is good and may belong to the Augustan age. On the 


frout is a sepulchral inscription, which was originally repeated on the back. 


MONTE TABUTO.—Early Quarries and Tombs.— At Monte 
Tabuto, in southeastern Sicily, not far from Comiso, P. Orsi, in April, 
1808, explored several prehistoric flint quarries, of the first Sicilian period, 
consisting of low chambers or galleries, excavated by means of stone imple- 
ments and stakes of hard wood. The danger from falling masses of rock 
was partly obviated by columns of stone, left to support the roof of the 
larger chambers. One quarry, after being exhausted, was used as a tomb; 
it is suggested that the forty skeletons found here are those of workmen 
killed by the fall of stone in the adjoining quarries. There were found 
many flint knives, stone hatchets, a few complete decorated vases, and a 


great mass of vase fragments, some showing the transition between the 


first and the second periods. The product of these quarries furnished 


A 


JM 
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material for commerce with a large part of eastern Sicily. In the same 
locality Orsi explored several rock tombs, finding numerous vases. 

At Monteracello, east of Monte Tabuto, three varieties of tombs were 
found: excavated chambers, one of which contained vases of the first and 
second periods, as well as copper spear-heads and other objects of copper 
or bronze; irregular cells, partly natural, partly excavated; tombs built of 
slabs on the surface of the ground, probably covered originally with a 
mound of earth. Near this necropolis was found a portion of the circular 
foundation of a house, with flint and vase fragments. (B. Paletn. It. 1898, 


pp. 165-206; 3 pls.; 15 figs.) 


NAPLES. — A Vase from Capua.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 285-287 
(1 fig.), G. Patroni describes a curious vase found in the necropolis of 
ancient Capua in 1896, and now in the Naples Museum. That it is of 
local manufacture is evident from the coarse clay, the awkward form 
of the vessel, and the remarkable cover. The latter has, modelled below 
at three points, the front part of ducks, whose wings, also in relief, occupy 
most of the cover, which rises to a height almost equal to that of the vase 
itself. It is surmounted by a volute handle. Vase and cover are both 
painted, the former with palm and lotus leaves, showing a Rhodian model. 
The ducks may be referred to the same origin, but also show the Dorie- 


Chaleidian art. 


POZZUOLI. — Sculptures.— At Pozzuoli three pieces of sculpture 
have been found: two similar groups, showing Dionysus between Pan 
and a panther, in one of which the god has his foot upon a snake; and a 
statue of Fortuna. All are fairly well preserved, especially the last. They 
were probably architectural figures or decorated the garden of a villa 
further up the hill on the slope of which they were found. (G. Patrront, 


Not. Scavi, 1898, pp- 288-292 ; 3 figs.) 


ROME. — Work in the Forum.—In the Nation, December 8, 1898, 
is a letter from R(ichard) N(orton) on restorations of ancient monuments 
in the Forum undertaken by Boni. The base, columns, and entablature 
of the aedicula, which stands at the northwestern entrance of the Atrium 
Vestae, have been set up, the missing column and other lost portions being 
replaced by brick. Some of the columns and part of* the entablature of 
the Temple of Vesta have been reset. This necessitated the exploration 
of the mound of dirt left by previous workers on the site of this temple. 
Certain authorities have stated that the lower part of this mound resulted 
from the construction of the Republican period, and the upper from the 
reconstruction carried out by Septimius Severus. The discovery of medi- 
aeval potsherds in the “Septimian” mound has proved the incorrectness 
of this view. The work is by no means finished, but interesting results 
have been obtained: in the discovery of the steps of the temple, of one 
complete column, of fragments of the coffered ceiling, and of numerous 


pieces of the entablature. The nearly (but not quite) circular curb, 
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between the Temple of Castor and Pollux and the Temple of Vesta, which 
has been regarded as the remains of the Puteal Lihonis, has been shown 
to be mediaeval work. Another piece of work on the road to completion 
is the reérection of the seven colossal granite and marble columns which 
originally stood opposite the Basilica Julia, on brick substructions similar 
to that of the column of Phocas. After this is accomplished, the attempt 
will be made to find the foundations belonging to a mass of exceptionally 
well-preserved and delicately carved remains that lie between the Temple 
of Castor and the Atrium Vestae. It is further intended to remove the 
pier of the Basilica Julia built by Comm. Rosa of entirely new material. 
After this, the existing fragments will be put, so far as may be, in their 
true positions. An interesting discovery is a large metope block, decorated 
with a bucranion carved in the best style of the Republic, which was found 
built into the wall sustaining the road that bounds the north side of the 
Forum. It probably belonged to the Basilica Aemilia. 

A Tomb Inscription. — Recent excavations for various purposes have 
brought to light a number of tomb inscriptions. The following, from Regio 
XIII, is of some interest. 

D. M. M. Aurel Thiallus u. e. proce. | sacrar. cogni't. sibi et filiis | lib bq fecit 
Brecetior um. 

For pro urator sacrarum coqnitionum, see Hirschfeld, Rém. i rwaltungs- 
gesch. I, p. 209, note 2; CLL. VI, 5, 3429. See also B. Com. Roma, 1898, 
p. 42. (Nor. Seari, 1898, p. 164.) 

Excavations near San Paolo.—L. Borsari announces from Rome, 
in the works near San Paolo, the discovery of twenty-seven sepulchral 
inscriptions. One stone is especially interesting, having an abbreviated 
inscription on one side, and the inscription in full on the other. Besides 
these inscriptions, there were several decorated urns, without inscriptions, 


and the portrait bust of a child, in marble. (Not. Seari, 1898, pp. 276-254.) 


SEGUSIO.—A Marble Hand.—In Not. Scari, 1898, pp. 263-268 
(1 fig.), A. Taramelli announces the discovery, in the town wall of Susa 
(Segusio), of a hand belonging to a marble statue somewhat more than 
2m.high. It holds a fragment of reins, and the writer thinks it belonged 
to a statue of Augustus driving a triumphal chariot, on the arch which 
now forms part of the town wall. It is his idea that the chariot 
was removed, and the fragments were used in the wall, when it was 
hastily constructed in the time of Aurelian or in the later barbarian 


invasions. 


SYRACUSE. — Early Remains: a Byzantine Church. — Near Syra- 


cuse, in a tomb discovered thirty years age, have been found a number ¢ 


vases and a bronze sword; there are other similar tombs in this locality, 


and also remains of a village of the Stentinello type. These remains con- 


sist of oblong cuttings in the rock that served as the floors of houses. 


When found, they contained flint fragments and pottery. There was no 
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trace of metal. It has been discovered that the tower of Cuba, near 
Loguina, is built over a Byzantine chureh. (P. Orsi, Not. Scavi, 1898, 


pp- 297-298.) 


TARANTO. — Roman Silver Coins.*— A hoard of silver republican 
money, containing one hundred and two pieces, was found in Tarauto in 
April, 1597, and has been placed in the Naples Museum. It was probably 
buried about 104 B.c. Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 294-297.) 


TIVOLI. — Votive Articles.— An important archaeological discovery 
has been made in Tivoli. The workmen engaged upon the preparations for 
the electric railway unearthed about a hundred articles which formed the 
contents of votive urns in the temple of Hercules Victor. The director of 
the Archaeological Museum was at once informed of the discovery. (Athen. 
September 17, 1898.) 


VOLTERRA. — An Etruscan Tomb. — Some days ago an archaeologi- 
eal discovery was made at Volterra through a curious accident. During a 
violent storm the lightning struck an ancient pine tree, which stood on the 
top of a hillock. The owner of the land proceeded to cut down the tree, 
and while his men were digging at the roots they brought to light a splendid 
Etruscan sepulchre. The tomb is large, circular in form, and supported in 
the centre by a square column. The interior walls are covered with stone 
slabs, which are so laid, one over the other, as to form an arched vaulting. 
The entrance is by two doors, placed at about a metre distant from each 
other. A number of burial urns were found in the tomb, as well as other 
articles. (1 then. October 8, 1898.) 


FRANCE 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE LOUVRE IN 1897. — WVuarble Heads: 
Two female heads from Greece; two veiled women’s heads, Tralles; two 
portrait heads of beardless men, Pergamon and Minieh (Egypt); head of 
young Pan, Minieh. 

Reliefs: Large funeral stele from Athens: two bearded men in military 
costume stand clasping hands: pediment and inscription, EPASITTTTOS 
ME=IAS. Top of late stele: in the triangle, Nereids supporting a round 
shield; inseribed. ETEPACTOC ETTEPACTOY MEIAHCIOC: (Greece. 
Piece of front of sarcophagus from Italy; lion’s head in centre, satyrs, 
fruits, ete. 

Inscriptions: On a broken limestone block, WPIWN ANE OHKEN 
| ETTAFAOWI. Seven Latin epitaphs, chiefly from the Campana col- 
lection, including that of the secretary of L. Seius Strabo, father of Seja- 
nus, and of L. Seetasius Alexsander. From Tunis, cast of inseription of 
115-117 a.p., a decree regulating relations of persons connected with the 
estate Villa Magna Variani; also two Christian epitaphs, [ANARIA 
and VONIFATZIA. Limestone reliquary inseribed MEMORIA 


— 
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FELICIANI..... , Algeria. Cast of Christian inscription in Greek, 
mentioning the heavenly iy@’s; marble original at Autun. 

Bronzes: From near Delphi, upper part of archaic statuette of Athena, 
with helmet, lance, and shieldg From the Renaissance department, in 
which it had been wrongly classified, bearded Ares, standing, in full armor. 
Two Etrusean mirrors, the three Cabiri with a woman, and the Dioscuri 
with two women. Part of diploma of Roman soldier from Nicaea, 159 A.p., 
mentioning parts of army in Palestine, under P. Calpurnius Atilianus. 
Bronze plate with Oscan dedication to Vesuna. Miscellaneous objects, 
busts, lamps, rings, ete., from Asia Minor, Syria, Algeria. 

Silver hand-mirror from Boscoreale; handle in form of club with lion- 
skin. Facsimile in tin of a bust of a woman, from a piece of the Boscoreale 
treasure acquired by the British Museum. The corresponding piece, a 
phiale with a man’s bust, is in the Louvre. 

Glass: Large seyphus and goblet with thumb-rests on the handles, similar 
to specimens from Southern Italy, in Naples and London. Bead necklace 
with pendant, from tomb in Thebes. Ornaments from Timgad (Algeria). 

Terra-cotta: From Timgad, boar attacked by dog, made in two parts 
fastened back to back; five lamps, four of them with Christian designs. 

Painted Plaster: Weads, and ornamental designs from Kertch. 

Statuette of a shepherd in jet (?); other figures in ivory, bone, alabaster, 
and lead. From Smyrna, sling-bullets of lead, stamped with letters. 

Vases and all terra-cottas, except those classed as Christian or African, 
belong to the department of Oriental Antiquities, and are not included in 
this report. (H#ron pe VitLerosse, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 194-198.) 


MARTRES-TOLOSANE. — Recent Excavations. — Ten villas or 
vicus have been discovered, scattered over a surface of 35 sq. km. The 
villa of Chiragan is especially remarkable. The original villa, built under 
Claudius, was considerably enlarged under the Antonines. Its sculptures 
are for the most part of the first and second centuries after Christ. They 
comprise architectonic sculptures, decorative compositions (large medallions 
of gods, bas-reliefs of the labors of Hereules, scenic and Baecchic masks), 
seventy statues, figurines, heads, and small bas-reliefs of mythological, philo- 
sophical, and political subjects, and sixty-five busts of emperors and mem- 
bers of the august families, from Augustus to Gallienus, or of unknown 
persons. The villa appears to have been occupied for four centuries by the 
procurators of the imperial domains in the upper valley of the Garonne and 
the valley of the Salat. The remaining viilas and settlements are of some- 
what less interest. All seem to have ceased to exist at about the same time. 
(Dieucaroy, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, p. 479.) 


MALIGNY. — Gallo-Roman Sculpture. — In R. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, 
pp. 150-151, is a deseription (from the Bien Public, of Dijon) of a quad- 
rangular monolith, found in the territory of Nanteux, in the commune of 
Maligny. On each side of the stone is a relief. The first represents a 


draped female, holding a spear in her left hand. At her feet is an animal 
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of some sort, which seems to be looking at an object in her right hand. 
lhe second represents a nude youth, seated. The third represents a draped 
figure, holding in the left hand the end of an object which seems to hang 
behind the shoulder. In the right hand is an indistinguishable object. The 
fourth relief represents a draped bearded man holding a spear. All the 
figures are much defaced, but the work is good. 


SWITZERLAND 


BIEL.— Roman or Celtic Building. — The first object of the excava- 
tions carried on by the * Pro Petinesca’ Society, as we learn by a letter from 
Biel, is to decide the extent of the ‘Roman camp’ on the Innsberg. The 
so-called ‘Roman wall’ has been laid bare to the length of 220 m., but as 
neither weapons, coins, nor other articles of Roman origin have been found, 
it is conjectured that the excavators may be upon the track of a Celtic 
building. Next year, when the excavations are resumed, it is possible 
that more light may be thrown upon the question. (Athen. December 
10, 1898.) 


CANTON VAUD.— Law for the Preservation of Monuments. — 
The great Council of Canton Vaud has introduced a project of law for the 
preservation of historical monuments. The new law, which passed the first 
reading on September 5, provides for the appointment of a ‘Cantonal 
Archaeologist,’ and also of a standing commission at Lausanne under the 
name of ‘Commission des Monuments Historiques,”’ whose business it will 
be to keep watch and report upon all buildings within Canton Vaud 
which possess a national, historical, or artistic interest. (Athen. Septem- 
ber 17, 1898.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


POLA AND VICINITY.— Various Antiquities.—In Jh. Oecsterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 97-106, R. Weisshiiuple describes antiquities 
from Pola, Veruda, Val Bandon, Lavarigo, Altura, Nesactium, and Car- 
nizza. These are for the most part Latin inscriptions on gravestones, re- 
mains of walls, and small objects of little interest. An exception is an 
inscription brought to Pola from Crete. It is a fragmentary decree of 
proxeny of the city of Aptera, published by Haussoullier, B.C./H. III, pp. 


115 ff., and given here in facsimile. 


GRADO. — Inscriptions. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 
125-138 (6 cuts and several facsimiles), Heinrich Maionica continues his 
communication from p. 88 (ef. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 79). The inserip- 
tions published are from sarcophagi and gravestones. One is late Greek, 
the rest Latin. The reliefs of several sarcophagi are published, but are of 


ho great interest. 


— | 
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GERMANY 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES 
IN GERMANY. 1896. — IV. Cassel. The Royal VWuseum by Mycenaean 
goblet; on either side a polyp with white dots outlining the arms and 
covering the body. 

Cyrenaie eylix, coated with white, but with stripes of the clay ground 
left around the rim inside and outside. The inner picture is an animated 
conversation between Hermes and a seated Zeus. A half-moon pattern on 
the outside is Samian, but occurs on objeets from Naucratis, Daphne, ete. 

Boeotian tripod with cover; small figure-pictures on the outside of each 
support; an odd floral design of Ionic character around the body. 

Early black-figured Attic amphora with picture-space framed by red 
lines, on either side; handles in same technique. 

Black-figured lecythus with two youths kneeling, one behind the other, 
and lifting some uncertain, disk-shaped objects. 

Especially fine red-figured gilded leeythus. Eros crowns a_beardless 
herm, while a maiden brings a dish of grapes, and another, seated on a 
hillock, makes a gesture toward the centre. 

Pyxis of fine clay with sharp outlines, and originally coated with white, 
in imitation of alabaster or ivory. 

Blue glass oenochoe of sixth century. 

Edward Hahich Collection: Boeotian hydria with mask under the lip. 

Boeotian plate, soon to be published. 

Two omphalus-bowls, of light brown clay, with designs of buds and 
flowers; Boeotian, or at least of Corinthian-Chalcidian make. 

Ring-shaped flask with geometric ornament in black, reddish and white 
paint. 

Archaic leeythus with thick, yellowish coating and stripes of dull red. 

Miniature prize-amphora with figure of a victor apparently copied from 
a statue. 

W hite-ground Attic leeythus. The stele shows a relief between antae 
of a man standing before a seated woman. The thumb of one of the 
women shows through the leeythus which she is holding. 

Attie leeythus with applied figures painted and gilded. The figures are 
a winged and long-haired Eros, a maiden with hands raised, and two dane- 
ing girls from the same mould. 

Fiask with head of Athena in relief on the front. The head is seen full- 
face, but the ornaments of the helmet, sphinx, griffins, and ear-pieces, are 
turned forward on both sides, to show in profile. 

Flat round * field-flask,” with medallion relief, painted white, on the clay 
background, as if to represent a wooden vessel inlaid with ivory. The 
reliefs have the head of the Parthenos, like the gold-reliefs of the Crimea, 
with snake and Victory. Poor work, suggesting forgery. 


Among the terra-cottas is an archaic statuette of a woman pounding 


corn; also the collection of Asiatic terra-cottas from Aegina and figures 
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from Tanagra and Corinth. (J. Bornnac, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 189-194; 
16) cuts.) 


BEUEL.— An Inscription. — At Beuel there has been found jin situ 
a monument commemorative of a Roman victory; it is a pillar 1.45 m. high, 
surmounted by an ornamental piece with volutes. The inscription, with 
restorations, is as follows: (7). O. M. (Marti) Propugnatori (s) | ( Viete)- 

e(S)aluti imp | yri Alecandri lug. n| (el VW )ameae Aug. matri eius 
(et e)vercitus M. Aureli S(e¢) tlerandri Jelicis luqusti 
tulius domus dinine eius | (/e)y. i. mpf. Seueriana Ale (cand) (/a)na 
eum aurilis | (pu)qua re pe ractis | (« Jumquce ) T(it)io Rufin(o) | (c)V 
)egionis e1u(s) (le yum agq(entye sub Fla(uio) | ( Tit)iano (/. p- c)os. 
ry. poe (n)endam (cur )auit V/ ha ( nd mbre s) mp. ) ( randro et 
Dione) cos. (I. Nissen in Jb. Ve Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 110-114.) 

COBLENZ.— Roman Milestones. — At Coblenz, on the Engelsweg, 
south of the Léhrthor, two milestones have been found, the first apparently 
unfinished, the other with the following inscription in good letters: 

AESAR 
ONT-MA:: B 
POTIIIIIMPVITII 
COSDESIGIIIIPP 
ABMOG-:M-:P 
LIX 


In exeavating near the stones, a gravel road was found, 5 m. wide. (A. 
Ginruen, in Jb. Ve. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 167-168.) 


COLOGNE. — The Portia Paphia. — In J). |. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 
154-163 (1 pl.; 9 figs.), Steuernagel gives the results of the recent ex- 
eavation of the ‘Porta Paphia’ at Cologne. The foundations are found to 
be much thicker than the wall above, perhaps for the purpose of preventing 
undermining by an enemy. ‘The construction of the tower differs from 
that 
one of the chief components of the wall — its mortar is less hydraulic, and 


f the adjoining wall; it contains none of the stone called wacke — 


it is not so earefully built. From these facts, and from the nature of the 
junction between the tower and the wall, it is evident that the former is 
of earlier construction. The date of neither can be determined. The brick- 
work of the tower shows no military brick stamps, and this, taken with the 
fact that such stamps from Germany are not earlier than the reign of Clau- 
dius, suggests that the tower may have been built in that reign. The ex- 
eavation yielded a few architectural fragments, having no connection with 
the wall or gate. 

An Ancient Necropolis.—In J). V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 260-262 
(cf. p. 253), is an enumeration of the objects found at Cologne in the 
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widening of the Luxembourger Strasse. This work has brought to light 
a necropolis of some three hundred and fifty graves, dating from the first 
to the fourth centuries. Some are mere chambers; others show greater 
architectural effort. The finds include several inscriptions; a group in 
limestone, representing a harpy between two lions; several portrait heads ; 
glass vessels, especially the serpentine glass of the second century, peculiar 
to this place; writing utensils, mirrors, ornaments; a decorated candela- 
brum in the form of a tripod; fragments of a carved ivory chest; amber 
rings; lamps and vases, especially two amphorae of green glazed clay, with 
Bacchus and Ariadne in relief. The same article mentions other discoy- 
eries of ancient graves at Cologne. 

HEDDESDORF.—A Roman Fort.—A hitherto unknown Roman 
fort is reported to have been discovered by Dr. Bodewig, of the Limes Com- 
mission, at Heddesdorf, near Neuwied. Unfortunately, it is situated under- 
neath houses and gardens, so that the interior cannot be investigated. A 
military bath lying outside the castel has been almost entirely laid bare. 
then. October 15, 1898.) 

NEUSS. — Roman Camp. — In Jh. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 228-232, 
the director of the Bonn Museum gives a brief account of the excavations 
in the Roman camp at Neuss. The foundations of several buildings have 
been found, including officers’ quarters, barracks, magazines, and a store- 
house for grain. In the ruins were found graves, with pottery belonging to 
the middle of the imperial period. Thus, the camp must have been given 
up before that time. 

TREVES. — Roman House. — In J}. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 234-236 
(1 pl. 1 fig.), Dr. Lehner describes briefly the excavation of a Roman dwell- 
ing-house at Treves, in the centre of the Roman town, opposite the imperial 
palace. It is of various periods, from the first century to the end of the 
fourth. The northern part of the house is occupied by a system of bath 
rooms, the southern portion by living rooms. Many of these are provided 
with hypocausts; in some, the floor rests upon a vault, forming a cellar 
below. One fine mosaic floor is well preserved. The same article reports 
the discovery of an interesting necropolis between Biewer and Ehrang, 
showing the transition from the native to the Roman civilization. 

Roman Coins.— A large hoard of Roman silver coins, probably an army 
treasure, has been found near Treves ( luqusta Trevirorum). It consists of 
almost twenty thousand coins of Salonina, Saloninus, Postumus, Marius, and 
other rulers of the decadence, including many rarities and pieces of remark- 
able preservation. (2. /tal, Num. 1898, p. 616.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Archaeological Discoveries from 1845 to 1897. In R. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 131-141, Jules Keiffer continues his account of discov- 
eries in Luxemburg. He describes substructions of a Roman villa found 


UM 
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between Bettembourg and Esch, substructions, pottery, bones, and coins 
found at Temmels, substructions of Gallo-Roman times found in the terri- 
tory of the village of Ernzen, near Echternach, ancient arms and other objects 
collected by Mr. Arendt, and a Roman villa near the village of Christnach. 
A discussion of the sojourn of Caesar’s legions in Luxemburg forms a con- 
siderable part of the article, which is itself a résumé of previous publica- 


tions. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON. — The Mummies in the British Museum. — The extensive 
additions made during the last few years to the collection of Egyptian 
mummies in the British Museum, have led recently to the complete re- 
arrangement of the examples exhibited, which now occupy two rooms 
instead of one. As a sequel to this rearrangement, a new guide to the col- 
lection is on the point of being issued, which, by its descriptions of the 
exhibited specimens, traces the history of mummification from Mycerinus 
to the Christian epoch, and is illustrated with numerous plates. (Athen. 
October 15, 1898.) 


Coins of Constantine.— At a meeting of the Numismatic Society, 
December 15, W. C. Boyd exhibited two copper coins of Constantine the 
Great, struck while Caesar. Both were of the ‘Genio Populi Romani’ 


type; but one was remarkable in having on the obverse the bust of Con- 
stantine armed with spear and shield. This particular type appears to have 
been unknown hitherto. (Athen. December 24, 1895.) 


OXFORD.— An Early Dated Drawing of the Belvedere Torso. — 
Mr. T. Ashby, Jr., writes in Athen. December 24, 1898: “ While examining 
the drawings in the Great Library at Christ Church, Oxford, in the course 
of last summer, I noticed one, attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, of the Torso 
di Belvedere, with the following posti/la: ‘Cauato in casa di Ciampolino 
1513 in Roma i.p.’. The date is important, as it carries back the history of 
the statue at least thirteen years (see Helbig, Collections of Antiquities in 
Rome, vol. I, p. 73; Michaelis in Jahrbuch des Arch. Instituts, 1890, p. 29). 
Professor Lanciani, whom I informed of the find, is preparing a paper on 
this subject.” 

LEICESTER.— Roman Pavements. — The two Roman pavements 
recently disclosed at Leicester are situated in St. Nicholas Street, close to 
the old church of St. Nicholas and the fragment of Roman wall known 
as the Jewry Wall. They were discovered in July last in the course of 
excavating the cellars for some shops to be built on the site of houses pulled 
down. Of the two pavements, which lie close together, the larger and finer 
is a square, the smaller an oblong. At the present time the street is from 
8 feet to 10 feet above them, so that they are at virtually the same level 
as the bottom of the Jewry Wall and the Roman pavement found some 
years ago, which is 300 or 400 yards away, and which has lately been en- 
closed and roofed over by the Great Central Railway Company. The larger 
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piece has been much damaged, and the surface is altogether very uneven. 
Che border is entirely lost on two sides, and other considerable portions 
have been destroyed. 

Phe coloring of the larger pavement is extremely rich, aud of very hand 
some design. It consists of nine oetagons (seven of them enclosing cireles), 
surrounded severally and collectively with a rope ornament, the spandrels 
being filled in with rectangular figures. It was originally apparently about 
18 feet square, the portion that remains measuring 15 feet each way. The 
border is a design in shell ornament. 

The central design consists of a peacock, enclosed in a very beautiful 
circular guilloche-like border. The bird itself is admirably formed. Un- 
fortunately, the body is injured; the head, neck, legs, and tail remain, and 
these are of blue tesserae, with the exception of the tail, which is red, dark 
brown, and yellow, with blue eyes. Above and below this central octagon 
(which faces towards the east) are a pair of octagonal box ornaments, and 
to the two sides north and south are two circular designs, which are similar 
to one another. The four corner designs, circular within the octagon, are 
alike in form, but differ in the arrangement of color, the two to the east 
being alike, and similarly the two to the west. 

To the west of this lies the smaller pavement, which also runs further to 
the south. The pattern is much plainer than that of the larger piece, and 
not so uneven. It is of two parts; the northern two-thirds has a simple 
diagonal pattern, alternately of gnomons and squares, in white upon a gray 
ground. This is enclosed in a white rectangular border, having a broader 
strip of gray outside it, with indications of red still further outside this. 
The other southern third of the oblong is of plain gray stones, with red 
ends, the gray ground being dotted over with clusters of five white tesserae, 
arranged in the form of a cross. ‘The dimensions of the whole oblong pave- 
ment are 19 feet 6 inches in length by 7 feet at the north end, and 5 feet 6 
inches at the south. The north part must have been 3 feet wider originally ; 
it is now 14 feet by 7 feet, while the southern third, where the pavement nar- 
rows, is 5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. The condition of this pavement 
is as good as when it was laid down. (II. J. DUNKINFIELD ASTLEY, Athen. 
October 1, 1898.) 


AFRICA 
TUNIS. — New Mosaics. — The museum of the Bardo at Tunis has 


acquired a large mosaic (7 by 5.50 m.) recently found near Carthage. In 
the centre is a temple with statues of Apollo and Diana, before which six 
hunters are offering sacrifice. About this central scene are numerous 
hunting scenes. The style is that of the last years of the third century 
after Christ, and the tendencies from which Byzantine art was to develop 
are beginning to appear. A second mosaie was found in a Roman villa 
near Medeina. It is in the form of a cross. At the extremities of the 


cross are two marine landscapes, a head of Oceanus, and a reclining rivet 


god. In the middle is a blue sea upon which twenty-five ships are manceu- 
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vring. Each ship has its Latin name, sometimes its Greek name, and 
sometimes a suitable quotation from a Latin poet. Of seven hexameters, 
four are new, the rest from Ennius, Lucilius, and Cicero. Of the types 
of ships, eight are new, and fifteen were previously known only by name. 
(Berl. Phil. W. December 3, 1898, from the Vossische Zeitung.) These 
mosaics are deseribed by P. Gauckler, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 642-645. 

Inscriptions.— A number of inscriptions have been discovered in 
various places in Tunis. 

I. Henchir Abd es Selam. A mile-stone about 2 feet high and 14 inches 
wide. There are two inscriptions, one on either face; but one alone is 
legible. The reading suggested is: [termini inter] .. . positi ex auctoritate 
rationalium per Fahium Celerem ¢ r(actorem) Aug(usti) n(ostri). 

Il. Le Kef. A dedicatory inscription on a marble tablet in good letters 
$2 in. high: 

Divo A uqusto | Conditori | Siccenses. 

The Julian Colony of Sicea is here shown to have been founded by 
Augustus and not by Caesar. 

Ill. Thala. The following inscriptions are from ruins of temples dedi- 
cated to Saturn, Caelestis, and Pluto: 

(1) Saturno Aug(usto) sacr(um). umius ....mus] baetilum cum 
columna d(¢ ) s(uo) JSecit. 

Note the word baetilum (vatillum), and compare cratera cum columella, 
C.LL. VI, 414. 

(2) On an altar: 

[Saturno] Aug(usto) sa[crum] P. Postumius Proculus flaminatu suo aram 
d(e) s(uo) f(ecit). 

(3) On a stele: 

Saturni Aug(usti). Evxtricati. Naboris fili(/). 

(4) On a tablet of limestone: 

Caelesti Aug(ustae) sacrum. P. Geminius Martialis anno flam(inatus) b sui 
porticum columnatam cum gradibus septem d(e) s(uo) [f(ecit)] curante L. 
Fi(avio) Salviano. 

(5) On a lintel of limestone: 

Plutoni Aug(uste) sac[rum] [F ]Jortunatus E ? (sic) tanuam [libens a]nimo 

(6) On the cornice of a temple, not entirely legible: 

Q. Fulvius Vi(et)orianus . . . uoce | de suo statuit. 

(7) On a stele, an epitaph of a soldier of the Legio ITT Augusta: 

Cn. Terentins Cn. [f(ilius)] Clu(stumina tribu) Rufus Iquvinus, miles 


q(ionis) tertiae Aug(ustae ), virit annis NIX s(itus) e(st). lleredes 


mon (ujm(e)nium Jecerunt h(o)e. 


(B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 114-118.) 
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CHERCHEL. Inscription. a= Heéron de Villefosse, at the meeting of 
the Société Nationale des Antiquaires, April 20, 1898, presented the follow- 
ing inscription, discovered by R. Cagnat at Cherchel (Caesarea) in Algeria: 

( Marcio) | (Sex) (A)l Quir | (Mar)ciano Donato | Sex Maret | Marciani 
Flaminalis | viri p. i. filio | ob honorem | patris eius aedili | suo forenses. 


(B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p- 189.) 


CARTHAGE. — Continuation of Excavations.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 552-558, the excavations of A. L. Delattre in the Punic cemetery 
near Bordj-Djedid are described. The.tombs are rectangular pits with 
one or several chambers. In most of them both inhumation and crema- 
tion appear to have been practised. Coins and vases were found in the 
tombs. In one was a large stone sarcophagus, the second found in this 
necropolis. A curious terra-cotta represents a winged child lying prone 
on the ground, but turning its head and face up, as if to look about. A 
plate represents this terra-cotta and a stele with a seated figure in a niche. 
Various fragments of sculpture, objects of bronze, iron, silver, and gold 
were found. An inscription, sacerdotes. cereal. universi. sua. pecun. fecer., 
was found with various fragments of architecture and sculpture, among 
them a head of Ceres. Apparently the temple of Ceres stood at this point. 

The report is continued in C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 619-630 (2 pls.). 
Many more tombs have been opened. The objects found are in general 
similar to those previously unearthed. A most interesting sarcophagus 
of about the time of Hannibal has upon its lid in high relief the draped 
figure of a bearded man. His turbaned head rests on a pillow; in his left 
hand he holds a round vessel; his right hand is raised with the palm out- 
ward. A plate preceding this report represents a similar figure engraved 
au trait, not carved in relief. It is deseribed on p. 647. An inscription 
reads, ‘ Baalchillek the Rab.” Outside of the graves an interesting stele 
was found. It is carved to represent an aedicula surmounted by the sym- 
bol of Astarte. In the aedicula is a portrait figure of a man clad in a 
tunic reaching to the knees and a short cloak. His right hand is open 
and raised to the height of the shoulder. His left hand is covered by his 
cloak, all except the fingers. Fragments of reliefs and inscriptions add 
to the probability that the temple of Ceres was at or near the site of the 
cemetery. 

Superposed Roman Cemeteries.—In R. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, pp. 
82-101, A. L. Delattre deseribes his excavations in 1896 in the Roman 
cemetery of Bir-ez-Zitoun at Carthage. He found to a depth of 6 or 7 m. 
below the surface of the ground layers of tombs one above the other, dating 
from the times of the Republic to the second and perhaps the third century 
after Christ. On some of the earliest tombs were found stelae without 
inscriptions, with a relief of a woman holding her right hand open at the 
height of her shoulder and resting her left hand upon a vase. Such stelae 


had previously been regarded as Punic. Some vases and lamps found in 


these Roman tombs are also like those found in Punie tombs. The bodies 
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were sometimes buried, sometimes burned and placed in urns or small 
sarcophagi. Many stelae have inscriptions, those from the lower layers 
of tombs being the earliest Latin inscriptions as yet found at Carthage. 
Nineteen of these are published. Some of the earliest tombs are built of 
hewn stone. Two of these, in the form of small pyramids, are discussed 
and described. Eleven cuts represent reliefs, an inscription, vases, and 
tombs. The article is continued, pp. 215-239 (cuts 12-36). Here the 
upper tombs and the objects found in them are described. The tombs 
have the form of cippi, beneath which are cinerary urns. <A tube of terra- 
cotta connects the urn with the top of the cippus. This was for the pur- 
pose of allowing the liquid sacrifices to reach the dead and the gods below. 
Sometimes messages on lead tablets were dropped into the tube. In the 
hollow space below the urn were objects of various kinds, terra-cottas, 
lamps, pins, ete. of bronze, and coins. The cippi were covered with stucco 
and adorned with reliefs and color. The coins found were for the most 
part copper coins of Carthage and Numidia. The Roman coins found 
were usually of much earlier date than the graves. Apparently the 
Romans offered to Charon coins which were no longer legal tender on 
earth. A number of lamps is published and a list of stamps. A continua- 


tion is promised. 


EL-AIOUN. — Christian Inscription. — In Comptes Rendus Acad. 
Hippone, 1898, 1, pp. 9-10, A. Papier discusses briefly a Christian inscrip- 
tion reported from El-Aioun by Mare. Other readings, suggested by 
Stéphane Gsell, are given in Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, pp. 
21-22. The inscription, so far as it has been deciphered, reads as follows : 
Que primitie nostre virtutis sunt ex lectione et aspectu probantur ..... um edi- 


[eat]um..... isnes os pro labore hoc inceptum adque perfectum est. 


KHENCHELA.— An Inscription.—In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hip- 
pone, 1898, 1, pp. 7-9, Demange reports the discovery at Khenchela of a 
fragmentary inseription of the end of the fourth century after Christ. 
A. Papier discusses some peculiarities : munerarum for munerum ; propalatum, 
supine of propalare; monomentum for monumentum; Gumen{tis]; and con- 
cludes that the inscription refers to the restoration of some public build- 
ing. In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, p. 21, Dessau suggests 
changes in reading, and connects the inscription with the enlargement of 


some aqueduct or fountain. 


HAMMAM RIHRA (AQUAE CALIDAEB).— Inscriptions. — At 
this place on the Roman road leading from Cherchel (Caesarea) to Aumale 
(Auzia) two inscriptions have been discovered and announced by Professor 
V. Waille. The first is a dedicatory inscription in honor of Gordianus: 
Imp. Caes. | M. Antonio | Gordiano | invicto pio (fe) lici Aug. P. M. Tr. | 
Pot. V. Imp. V.| Cos. bis Pro\(co)s. P(p). The date is 242 a.p. The 
second inscription is also dedicatory, but in honour of a divinity: Deae 


pedi sequac Virtutis Bellonae lecticam cum suis ornamen'tis et basem | Gs 
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frianius Aman dus augur dd. | et consecravit. Virtus and Bellona are men- 
tioned together in Brambach, /nse. Rhen. n. 13536; C..L. V, 6507. Note 
Virtus mentioned first. Dea pedisequa Virtutis shows the rank of Bellona 
when associated with Virtus. (B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 205.) 


HENCHIR-EL-MSA'ADIN (FURNI).— Mosaic and Inscriptions. 

Investigations at this place have brought to light a erypt adorned with 
a very beautiful mosaic. This mosaic, surrounded by eight tombs, shows 
a central design which represents Daniel in the den of lions. At the feet 
of the figure is this inscription : Vemoria | Blossi Hono ratus inge nus actor 
perfect. The only tomb which had not been despoiled was marked by the 
following inseription in large letters: Rutunda in pace fidelis | decessit xiii 
kal nobembres. Not far from the tomb just mentioned there were discovered 
the foundations of a Christian basilica, with tombs adorned with mosaics. The 
inscriptions on these tombs are: (1) FU. Vitalis | eip. viseui | rp. virit....... 

») Sloss us im nor Jid elis in | hace. (5) Victor | innox | in pace | virit 
a\nnis oc\to mens es tres | diebus | vigint\i uno. The word innox which appears 
on these tombs is for innocens or innox(ius). The tombs on which it appears 
are certainly those of infants. See the word innox in Christian inscriptions 
of Rome (Jnser. Christ. 580). These inscriptions date in the latter part of 
the fourth century or at the beginning of the fifth. 

Another inscription sent from the same locality belongs to the reign of 
Caracalla and dates between 214-217 a.p.: 

[Pro sa]lute imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) Marci) Aureli(i) Severt Antonini 
pu felicis Aug(usti), Part(hici) max(imi), Germ(anici) max(imi), Brit(an- 
nici), mar(imi), [ polntif(icis) [max(ini), trib(unicia) pot(estate) ...], im- 
p(eratoris) IIT, co(n)s(ulis) IIIT, p(atris) p(atriae) proco(n)s(ulis) et Tuliae 
Domnae Augustae piae felic(is) Aug(ustae), matris Aug(usti) et castror(um) 
ef senat(us) et patr( iae) tot [iusque domus divinae 

Kaeres Sentius Felix Repostus ob honorem fili(i) sui L(ucii) Senti(i) Felicis 
Repostiani, fi(amonii) p(er)p(etui) sive XI p[rimatus] ... et mag(isterii) non 


administrati sua pecunia fecit. 


(B. M. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 206.) 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


MOUNT ATHOS. — Study of the Monuments.—In C. PR. Acad. 
Tnse. 1898, pp. 516-518, is a letter from G. Millet, giving some further de- 
tails of his studies at Mount Athos. Some drawings have been made, and 
Russian students, headed by Mr. Kondakov, have also photographed several 


interesting objects. 


GREECE.— A Byzantine Church near Pylos. — North from Pylos 
on the coast there have been found the remains of a church, dedicated to 


St. Peter, and of great size and splendor. It is said that there are also 


fragments of mosaics. (Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 163, 164, * Funde.’) 
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ENGLAND. — The Saxon Crypt at Repton. — There are only five 
known Saxon erypts in England, namely, Ripon, Hexham, Brixworth, Wing, 
and Repton. The chancel at Repton is of Saxon work, and is doubtless 
of tenth century date. It is almost equally certain that the outer walls of 
the crypt beneath it pertain to the seventh century, whilst the present 
vaulting of the erypt is Norman. 

Rev. F. C. Hipkins, F. S. A., of Repton Priory, has been making some 
excavations on the east and south sides of the outer walls of this erypt. 
The result disposes once for all of the suppositions of an original small 
apsidal termination, or of three small apses to mark the recesses for 
burial, east, south, and north. The projections from the rectangular crypt 
are now proved to be themselves rectangular, and only of quite shallow 
dimensions. 

The ground immediately to the south of Repton chancel has been care- 
fully opened out to a considerable depth, with the result that the founda- 
tions of the recess on that side and the outer wall were exposed. The 
massive wall projects 2 feet at this place, and is 6 feet 2 inches wide. This 
establishes the fact that the recess was never of greater depth than it is at 
present, namely, the thickness of the main wall, which is about 2 feet. The 
north side could not be thus examined, because an outer stairway and door 
were placed there in the thirteenth century. 

The recess at the east seems to have been exactly the same as that on the 
south, but here a particularly interesting discovery was made. Mr. IHip- 
kins uncovered a flight of five steps, each consisting of a single squared 
stone resting on the earth, leading down to the eastern opening. ‘These 
steps are of neither of the Saxon periods, and are probably the work of the 
Austin canons who came here in 1172, and whose priory was immediately 
to the east of the parish church which they served. (J. CHarvtes Cox, 
Athen. October 1, 1898.) 

In Athen. October 8, 1898, J. T. Micklethwaite replies to some implied 
criticisms in Mr. Cox's note, and dissents from his views as to the date of 
the vaulting of the crypt. This Mr. Micklethwaite thinks is not Norman, 


but of the seventh century. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GHENT. — Paintings by Michael Coxcie.— A most interesting find 
is reported from Ghent. In a chapel of the church of St. Jacques two 
pictures are said to have been discovered during the process of restora- 
tion, representing the Nativity and Resurrection of Christ. They are the 
works of Michael Coxis—or rather Coxcie— the famous Court painter of 
Philip II. It is supposed that the paintings formed the side-pieces of the 
‘Calvary,’ by the same artist, which adorns the high altar of the church. 
( 1then. October 1, 1598.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINCIPLES OF ARTISTIC REPRESENTATION. — With the 
well-known saying of Lysippus, quoted by Pliny, that the older sculptors 
made men as they were, and he as they appeared, and also with that of 
Sophocles, in Aristotle, abrds pév otovs det rrovetv, Etperidnv eiviv, 
must be ranged a sentence of Geminus, dre ody Olu €oTt Ta OVTA TOLADTA Kai 
gduivera, ‘things do not appear as they are,’ as expressing the principle 
that an exact rendering of the facts of nature does not produce the proper 
effect in art,— that eurhythmia is more important than symmetria. Lysippus 
referred especially to the slender proportions of his figures in contrast with 
the heavier Polyclitan canon, but in all matters of detail, such as the ren- 
dering of eyes and hair, examples illustrating the principle are easily found, 
and indeed it applies to all artistic work. The first attempts of art en- 
deavor to reproduce the effect an object makes on one; but with increased 
skill and study of nature comes a tendency to render dry facts as they are, 
and only the true artist, by means of his own, produces the great effects of 
nature. (R. ScHuoNne.) 

The distinction here drawn is not necessarily a matter of proportion, 
though Pliny so understood it. It is well known that a colossus must be 
more slender than a smaller figure, and probably if the tradition were less 
incomplete, we should find that Lysippus, who thoroughly understood the 
adjustment of proportions to the scale of a figure, charged Polyeclitus with 
using his norm, derived from actual measurements, regardless of the scale 
of the statue. It cannot be said, however, that in a tigure like the Apoxy- 
omenus the slender proportions preferred by Lysippus are inconsistent with 
real facts. (R. Kexuie v. Straponrrz, July meeting Berl. Arch. Gesell., 
Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 181-155.) 

CORAL IN ANTIQUITY. — In (. R. Acwd. Inse. 1898, p. 533, is a 
brief summary of a paper by Salomon Reinach on the use of coral in an- 
cient times. It was known by the Greeks as early as the fifth century n.c.. 


but was little used by Greeks and Romans. It was much used in Gaul in 
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the fourth and early third centuries B.c. Later, as suggested by Pliny and 
in the Periplus of the Red Sea, coral was so much desired in India that it 
was exported from Gaul by way of Massilia and Alexandria, and the Gauls 
employed enamel in its place. 

Ancient Amulets.— In J. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 105, pp. 123-153, there 
is an article by Max Siebourg on ancient amulets, with special reference 
to one found at Gellep in January, 1897. This is a square bit of gold leaf, 
with an inscription in Greek letters, enclosed in a small, gold, cylindrical 
box. The lines enclosing the inscription are supposed to imitate roughly 
the facade of a temple. On the architrave from left to right are the seven 
CGireek vowels, representing the seven divinities of the planets. The letters 
below are arranged in nine columns, to be read from the top down. Some 
of the words are quite unintelligible, but the names of ByA (Phoenician 
Baal), "law (Jahwe), and (Ra), — Babylonian, Jewish, and Egyp- 
tian gods, — are easily read. The inscription seems to contain nothing but 
names of gods, and is not intended for a specific purpose, but as a general 
preventive of evil. Such amulets, made preferably of gold or silver, origi- 
nated in Babylonia, and reached Greece and Rome by way of Egypt. This 
one is not later than the third ceutury after Christ. It was found in a 
grave, and with it was a crescent-shaped ornament of gold, also used proba- 
bly as a charm. 

THE BUST FROM ILICI.— The bust from Elche (see Am. J. Arch. 
1898, p. 125) is the first work to give us a definite idea of Iberian art. It 
is of the native limestone, with traces of painting, and represents a woman 
in native costume of mantle, elaborate necklace, and peculiar head-dress 
with wheel-shaped objects on either side of the face, as described by Ar- 
temidorus (Strabo III, 4,17). Other forms of head-dress there described, 
which perhaps survive in the modern black mantilla worn over a high 
comb, are exemplified among the statues found at Yecla in 1860, now in 
Madrid. This art of Yecla, however, which is probably not long subse- 
quent to the founding of New Carthage, in 221 B.c., is greatly inferior to 
the bust from Elehe. Like the coinage of this region, the sculpture de- 
generated. The Elche bust, which has much of the delicate charm of the 
best archaic work of Athens, may be dated approximately in the latter 
part of the fifth century, a time when the purely Iberian Ilici, though be- 
yond the limits both of the early Phoenician colonization in the south and 
of that of Greece to the north, was doubtless feeling the influence of Greek 
culture diffused throughout the Western Mediterranean. This influence 
is seen in the coinage, possibly in ceramics —a subject that has not been 
sufficiently studied —and in the small bronzes, both imported and native. 
Che only important Phoenician contribution to [berian civilization was the 
alphabet, which was only superseded by the Roman script. (E. IUBNErR, 
Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 14-134; 7 cuts.) 


GALLIC ANDIRONS ORNAMENTED WITH RAMS’ HEADS. 
-In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 63-81 (20 figs.), Joseph Déchelette writes 


| 
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of some terra-cotta objects found in various parts of Gaul. These are ex- 
plained as andirons, and the Gallic house and hearth are described. <A 
descriptive list of thirty-nine andirons is published. Whenever the adorn- 
ment of the front of the utensil is recognizable, it is a ram’s head. The 
article is continued, pp. 255-262 (11 figs.), with a list of utensils of the 
same kind from Cisalpine Gaul. The significance of the ram’s head is due 
to the practice of sacrificing rams. This is especially connected with the 
cult of the dead, and therefore the ram is associated with the serpent, from 
which association the type of the horned serpent arises. The serpent does 
not, however, appear on andirons. After the introduction of Christianity, 
the ram’s head disappears from the andirons, and its place is taken by heads 
of other animals, especially heads of dogs, the guardians of the house and 
hearth. 

THE GODDESS EPONA. — In R. Arch. XXXITI, 1898, pp. 187-200, 
Salomon Reinach gives a list of reliefs representing Epona. These are of 
two types. The first and more frequent type represents Epona on horse- 
back, the second surrounded by or associated with horses. The Gallic 
origin of the goddess is evident from the places where the reliefs were 
found. Three inscriptions are added, two from Niévre and one from Nas- 
sau, with dedications to Epona. Pls. xi and xii and 15 cuts illustrate the 
article. 

THE INSCRIPTION FROM COLIGNY.— The Calendar of Coligny 
(Am../. Arch. 1898, p. 127, 1899, p. 147) contains several words to be explained 
only as transcriptions of Greek. These show a close connection between 
the Celts of the Jura and the Greeks, a connection which explains the use 
of the cycle of Meton in this calendar. The statue found with the calendar 
(Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 127) and other works of Celtic art show strong 
Greek influence. This influence is as noticeable among the Celts of the 
Cevennes as among those of the Jura. (F. P. Turers, C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1898, pp. 612-614.) 


TUMULI AT CARMONA, SPAIN. — In the Rerue des Universités du 
Midi, 1598, pp. 399-106, is a somewhat abbreviated translation of a dis- 
course by Manuel Fernandez Lopez on conical tumuli at Carmona. The 
tumuli are erected on high points, and cover tombs excavated in the rock. 
These are sometimes rectangular, sometimes perfectly or imperfectly cir- 
cular. In some the bodies are laid flat, in some they have a crouching 


attitude. Similar modes of sepulture in other places are discussed. 
EGYPT 
The Lady Amten. —In FP. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, pp. 15-20, Jean Clédat 


discusses the inseriptions and the representation of the deceased of the 
tomb of Amten, now in the Berlin Museum. The tomb has been fre- 


quently discussed, but the feminine terminations of many words have 
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eaused trouble. Clédat finds that the figure of the relief is female, and 
that the inscription ceases to be troublesome so soon as the sex ot the de- 
ceased is seen to be female. Amten held some positions ol importance 
and dressed like a man, but was a woman. The position of women in 
ancient Egypt was such that the fact that Amten was a person of some 
importance need cause no surprise. <A cut represents the relief. 

Boxes of Mycenaean Style found in Egypt. — In the PR. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 1-11; 4 cuts, Edouard Naville publishes and discusses 
a semi-cylindrical wooden box from Egypt in the collection of Mr. Mac- 
Gregor at Tamworth. The box and its cover are entirely covered with 
ornamentation. This consists for the most part of parallel bands of con- 
ventional patterns made of a paste which has kept its freshness remarkably 
well. The middle band is not covered with this substance, but its adorn- 
ment is carved in the wood. The adornment consists of four groups of 
animals, three on the box and one on the cover. The first group is a beast, 
probably a panther, pulling down an ibex, the second a dog biting a wild 
ealf, the third a lion holding in his mouth a calf which he has seized by the 
neck and turned bottom side up. The fourth scene, on the cover, is much 
injured by worms, but it is evident that it represents a bovine animal at- 
tacked by a lion. The cattle here represented are evidently not the cattle 
of Egypt, but the same kind as those represented in the painting at Tiryns 
and the cups from Vaphio, the bos primigenius. The style of the work 
also reminds one of the Vaphio cups. Two boxes, one in the museum at 
Gizeh, the other in the museum at Berlin, both from Egypt, are published 
for comparison. The Berlin box was found with a ring bearing the name 
of Khu-en-aten, which makes its date probably the eighteenth dynasty. 
This is the time when the Kefti brought to Egypt tribute of vases, among 
them some representing the same animal. It is probably among the Kefti 
that the artist of the box in the MacGregor collection, and then also of the 
other boxes compared with it, is to be sought. The Kefti undoubtedly 
lived in the northern part of Syria, and it is probably not correct to confine 
them to Phoenicia or to Cilicia. The Mycenaean art of Egypt is then not 
native, but imported from Syria. 

In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 242-266 (pls. vii, viii), F. von Bissing publishes 
a cylindrical wooden box from Kahun, now in the museum at Gizeh. It is 
decorated with carvings representing a hunting scene, and derives its special 
interest from the resemblance of a portion of the scene to the Tirynthian 
wall painting of the bull and man. After showing that the men in this 
scene are not Egyptians, though the technique and the greater part of the 
representation prevent the assumption of importation, a number of other 
carvings in wood or ivory are described. The development of Egyptian art 
at the beginning of the new monarchy seems to have reached its highest 
point only in the smaller works, and the only foreign influence which seems 
possible is that of the Hellenic art before the Dorian invasion. In proof of 
this are cited a number of examples of the importation of Mycenaean 
products into Egypt, and of Egyptian imitation of Mycenaean styles of 
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decoration. The development of the Egyptian ornamentation is as yet 
too little known to make certain in all points the relation of Myeenaean to 
Egyptian art, but it is clear that however numerous the single forms of dec- 
oration which the Mycenaeans borrowed, the combination into an artistic 
whole is the work of Greek genius. 

The Foundations of the Pharos of Alexander. — At the entrance of 
the eastern harbor of Alexandria is an Arab fort built by the Mameluke 
sultan, Qayt-bay, in 1479. This is the local tradition, which is confirmed 
by the cartouches carved at the gate and by the reports of western travellers. 
An Arab author, Ibn Iyas, states that the fort stands upon the foundations 
of the ancient Pharos, and his statement is confirmed by remarks of other 
authors and by the condition of the ruins themselves. As the ancient strue- 
ture did not fall until the middle of the fourteenth century, there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of our information. According to an old tra- 
dition, the Pharos was founded upon four cancri, or crabs, of glass or brouze. 
Quicherat believed that these cancri were the four parts of a groined vault, 
and that therefore the groined vault was known to the ancients. It is more 
likely that the cancri were really bronze crabs, such as have been found sup- 
porting the corners of an obelisk. (Max van Bercuem, C. R. Acad. 
Tnse. 138938, pp- 359-345.) 


ASSYRIA 


Assyrian Property Laws.—In (©. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 566-592, 
J. Oppert discusses ‘Le droit de retrait lignager & Ninive.’ Inscriptions 
recording the sale of slaves and of inanimate property are translated. It 
appears that there was an ancient law in Assyria, according to which the 
original proprietor, or his heirs, could repurchase alienated property. But 
such right of repurchase did not exist at the time of these inscriptions (from 
Sargon II to the fall of Nineveh). On the contrary, the attempt to recover 
what has once been sold is forbidden, under severe and often grotesque penal- 
ties. These inscriptions give nearly all the eponymi for the last centuries of 
Assyrian power. A list of eponymi, so far as known, from 955 to 644 B.c. is 


appended. 


PHOENICIA AND PALESTINE 


Vases from a Phoenician Sepulchre. — In (. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
521-526, Ch. Clermont-Ganneau describes and discusses two amphorae with 
Greek inscriptions, and a Phoenician jar from a tomb between Beyrouth 
and Khan-el-Khoulda. The Greek inscriptions are: "Eri Zevod[dvrov] and 
M[endapu ja S[wor]Geov, according to the readings proposed. The inscrip- 
tion on the jar is illegible, and not even the alphabet in which it is written 
ean be identified. It is perhaps cursive Phoenician script. Inscriptions on 


similar jars consist of proper names. Two jars are represented in a pl. 


> 


The Phoenician Cippus of the Rab Abdmiskar.—In C. R. Acai. 
Inse. 1898, pp. 403-408, Charles Clermont-Ganneau discusses an inscription 
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from Sidon, now in the Louvre, discussed by Renan, RP. d’Assyr. et d’Arch. 
Orient. II, 1891, p. 76. Clermont-Ganneau translates: “ This is the offering 
which Abdmiskar made, honorary rab, (and) moreover rab (for the) second 
(time), son of Baalcilleh, to his Lord Chalman. May he bless him!” The 
same article is published in R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 270-274. 

Inscribed Lead Weight.— In the library of the convent of the Holy 
Cross at Jerusalem is a lead weight, found probably near Gaza. On one 
face is a draped female figure, holding in one hand a cornucopia, in the 
other a pair of scales. About her is the legend Atxatoovvn. On the 
other face is the inscription : 


"Erovs $2’, B’ Eapyvov, éxi 
AXegavdpov AAdiov ayopavopov. 


The year 86, reckoned by the era of Gaza, would be 25-26 a.p., which is too 
early. Perhaps the weight was originally from Ascalon. Reckoned by the 
era of Ascalon, the year 86 is 190 a.p. (Cu. CLERMONT-GANNEAU, C. R. 
Acad. Inse. 1598, pp. 606-609 ; pl.) 

Temple of Zeus Boetocaecus. — Mausoleum at Hermal. — At thie 
meeting of the French School in Athens, February 10, 1897, Fossey presented 
the photographs of the temple of Zeus Boetocaecus in northern Syria, 
which complete and correct the drawings of G. Rey, published in Archives 
des Missions scientifiques, 2° sér., II, p. 329. The extant remains, including 
inscriptions, were described in detail. 

At the same place, April 7, 1897, Paul Perdrizet gave an account of the 
mausoleum at Hermal, which is, with the exception of temples at Ba’albek, 
the best preserved monument of Central Syria. It is in the form of a 
square tower, without door or window, on which rests a pyramid. The 
lower story is decorated by a frieze. The form of the monument is not 
Greek, nor is the sculpture the work of a Greek artist, but Greek influence 
is plain in the Ionic order used on the two stories of the tower. It is 
probably a work of the beginning of the Christian era. A complete publi- 
cation of the monument is promised. (B.C./Z. 1897, pp. 580, 614-615; In- 
stitut de Correspondance Hellénique.) 

Yanoem and Israel.—In R. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, pp. 263-266, J. 
Daressy discusses the inscription discovered by Flinders Petrie in the tem- 
ple of Menephtah at Gournah, which mentions the Israelites among the 
peoples of Syria. As the date of the inscription is before the Exodus, it 
appears that some Israelites remained behind in Canaan when the rest 
went to Egypt. The Yanoem mentioned in the inscription is placed on 
the map of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Beni-Naim, a small city 
on the mountain east of Hebron. Apheca is perhaps Khirbet-Farah, near 
Teffuh. 

The Limit of Gezer.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 686-694, Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau describes an inscription in Hebrew aud Greek. The 
Hebrew reads “limit of Gezer”; the Greek, “of Alkios.” This is the 
fourth inscription of this sort found at Tell-el-Djezer, the site of ancient 


| 
| 
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Geezer (see the author’s Archae ological Researches in Palestine, London, 1896, 
pp. 224-265). The positions of the inscriptions favor the theory that the 
limit marked was square. 

Coins of Medaba, in Moab. —In (". R. Acad. Inse. 1598, pp. 388-394, 
E. Babelon publishes two bronze coins of Medaba. The deseription of the 


first is: AYTO KECA ANTONINO. Bust of Helogabalus to r.; laure- 
ate; breast covered with a paludamentum; row of beads all round the out- 
side. Rev. MHAABWN TYXH. Astarte standing tol.; head turreted; 
clothed in short tunic, and placing her foot on the prow of a vessel; on 
her extended right hand a small human bust; in her left a cornucopia; row 
of beads. The description of the second is the same, except that the inserip- 
tion of rev. reads [MHAA]BHN TYX. The name Medaba is a neuter 
plural. The bust on Astarte’s hand is perhaps the head of Osiris, which 


was carried by the waves, according to the legend, to Byblus. 
. 5 


PUNIC AFRICA 


The Harbors of Carthage. —In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 653-666, 
is a discussion of the harbors of Carthage by Lieutenant de Roquefeuil. 
A chart of the Bay of El-Kram accompanies the article, which is for the 
most part a criticism of Courtet’s observations and Falke’s chart. 

The Great Carthaginian Inscription.—In PR. Arch. X XXIII, 1898, 
pp. 274-291, C. Clermont-Ganneau discusses the great inscription recently 
found at Carthage by Delattre and discussed by de Vogiié and Berger 
before the Academy of Inscriptions, February 18 and March 11, 1898. 
The present discussion is linguistic and fixes the reading of the inscrip- 
tion in several heretofore doubtful particulars. 

The Carthaginian Curiae, Collegia, or Ordines.—In C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1898, pp. 348-368, Clermont-Ganneau discusses the Punic tariff of 
sacrifices at Marseilles and the neo-Punie inscriptions of Maktar and Alti- 
buros. The discussion is chiefly linguistic, but the contents of the inscrip- 
tions are such that their proper interpretation is of historical interest. The 
word mizrah is rendered “ association”; chaphah means gens, phratria, clan ; 
mirzah-elim means syssitia, or group of persons taking part in a religious 
festival. Inthe Altiburos inseription, mazrah is the curia, a sort of munici- 
pal council, which was apparently managed by a group of eleven members 
and a president. 

The Phoenician Inscription at Avignon. — In (©. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 446-452, is a note by Mr. Clere, of the Musée Borély at Marseilles, on 
the circumstances of the discovery of the inscribed stone found at Avignon. 
The stone is African, but was found in the old bed of the Rhone covered 
with an alluvial deposit 3.50 m. deep, which was already in existence in 
the thirteenth century and had never been moved. Possibly a vessel con- 


taining the stone may have sunk in the river in ancient times. 
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ASIA MiNOR 


The Rivers of Laodicea.—In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 178-195, G. We- 
ber examines the identification of the rivers of Laodicea. The old iden- 
tification was Lyecus = Tschuruk-su; Cadmus = Gok-bunar-su; Caprus 
Basclili-tschai; Asopus = Giimiisch-tschai; the Eleinus, hitherto uncertain, 
is identified with a brook of Dere-koi. This old identification is defended 
in detail against the proposed identifications of Professor Ramsay (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Pt. 11). In conelusion the discussion of J. G. C. 
Anderson (J/.H.S. XVII, p. 396) is brietly considered, and his arguments 
answered. 

Geographical and Historical Notes.— Under the title ‘ Asiana,’ 
W. M. Ramsay has published in B.C.H. 1898, pp. 233-240, some notes 
on Asia Minor. (1) Dablis-Doris. This corrects some points in the /7/ist. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 245 f., relating to the neighborhood of Juliopolis. 
Dablis, Daulis, or Doris was a mansio near the modern Jorakli. (2) Ainna. 
The last part of the inscription, Arch-Ep. Miith. 18385, p. 131, is to be 
restored Kw dpxov[res B]ovAy djyos. The town must lie somewhere 
between Ancyra and Lake Jalta. The name Drya, mentioned by St. 'Theo- 
dore Syceota, recalls the Galatian meeting in a grove of oaks. (3) The rare 
word {vyoodovv may be restored at the end of an inscription from Anti- 
och ad Pisidiam, published by Sterrett, Papers of Amer. School, U, No. 95. 
(4) The quadriga in connection with which the Tarsians celebrated games 
(ef. Kubitschek in Wiener numism. Zeitschr. XXVII, pp. 87 ff.) is to be identi- 
fied with the arch on the Roman road near Bairamli, about three hours from 
Tarsus. (5) The inscription No. 675 in Le Bas-Waddington is corrected 
from a copy made in 1884. ["ErJovs of 
Koi(?) Mnvos Tuapov Mnvos Ierpacirov [ayaA]ya tod 
Avovioov .. and a list of names. (6) The inscription published by Buresch 
in Aus Lykien, p.51, shows that the Lydo-Phrygian year began on August 1. 

Triparadisos. — In R. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 115-121, René Dussaud 
discusses Perdrizet’s identification of Triparadisos with Riblah, the modern 
Rablé (R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 34-39) and incidentally the earlier view 
of Robinson, who placed it at Djousiyé-el-Khrab, south of the lake of Homs. 
Dussaud finds that the ancient text and the topography agree in fixing the 
site of Triparadisos at Djousiyé, six parasangs from Homs on the road to 
Damascus. 

Rock Sculptures of Phrygia. — The Phrygian rock sculptures have 
been made the subject of a long discussion by A. Korte in Athen. Mitth. 
1598, pp. 80-153 (pls. i-iii, and 15 cuts in text). After a general reference 
to the fundamental work of Ramsay, and the illustrations of von Reber in 
fhh. Miin. Akad. XXI1, two theses are laid down: (1) The so-called grave 
of Midas and the other similar facades with geometrie patterns are all 
shrines, not graves, (2) The monuments fall into two sharply defined 
groups, separated by an interval of at least six hundred years. The old 


Phrygian monuments are first discussed, commencing with seven facades 
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without a burial chamber. These are mountain shrines of Cybele, or the 
ancient Phrygian god Midas. The rock graves, seven in number, are then 
described. An examination of the style of the ornamentation shows that 
it is inspired by the Ionian art of Asia Minor. The lions of Mycenae have 
been borrowed by the Phrygians through the medium of the Greek colo- 
nists. Apart from the geometric patterns, the Phrygian art, like the 
Phrygian alphabet, is in all essentials borrowed from the Greeks. The 
time of this influence extends from about 630 B.c., when the Lydians drove 
back the Cimmerians, to 546 B.c., when the Persians conquered tlhe Lydians. 
The Cimmerian domination produces the wide gap between the Phrygian 
monuments and the older remains of this tableland, which are dependent 
on the East. That the later graves are Roman has been shown by Reber. 
This class of monuments is marked by the interment of the dead in niches 
like the arcosolia of the catacombs. They are to be dated in the second, 
third, and fourth centuries of our era. The inscriptions show that not till 
the time of Hadrian did Phrygia enjoy prosperity. ‘These rock seulptures 
show the mighty force of lonie civilization under the Mermnadae, and 
the power of Hellenie culture under Roman guidance. Between these 
periods Phrygian civilization is almost a blank. 

The Imperial Domains in Phrygia.—In Riim. Witth. 1898, pp. 221- 
247, A. Schulten discusses the imperial domains of Phrygia, especially the 
district of Ormelus, near the river Lysis, drawing his material chiefly from 
the works of Ramsay, though differing from him on some points. He shows 
that there were in charge of that domain a procurator (éritporos), three 
conductores ), and three actores (xpaypatevtac), besides a police 
force; that this domain, like others, took the name of the most important 
community within its limits. The larger part of the article is devoted to a 
restoration, with commentary, of the inscription recently found, published 
in the J.H.S. 1897, pp. 396-424. It consists chiefly of a petition in Greek 
addressed to the Roman emperors by the inhabitants of a domain in the 
northeastern part of Phrygia. The date is between 244 and 247 a.p. 

The Bilingual Inscription of Isinda.—In Jh. Ovsterr. Arch. I. 1898, 
pp. 212-214, Ulrich Kéhler maintains that the inscription published by 
Heberdey in the same periodical, p. 37, belongs to the fifth century B.c. He 
thinks the Greek inhabitants of Isinda came with the extension of the 
Athenian power in Lycia and did not remain more than one generation. 
Other inscriptions from Lycia are briefly discussed. 

The Nabataean Inscription from Kanatha.— This inscription was 
wrongly interpreted by Sachau, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1896, p. 1056. It should 
be read: “ The family of the Bené Ouitro, loving the Gad, has vowed and 
sacrificed (?). Hail! Kousayyou, son of Hann’el, the artist, Hail!” The 
bull represented in relief is not the god nor the symbol of the god, but the 
animal offered. The Gad is the Tyche of the place. (Cu. CLERMoNT- 
GANNEAU, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 597-605; pl.) 
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GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The “Old Temple” on the Acropolis at Athens.—In Rhein. Mus. 
1898, pp. 239-269, G. Korte carefully discusses the questions to which the 
discovery of the foundations south of the Erechtheum have given rise. His 
conclusions are: (1) That the temple southwest of the Erechtheum did 
not continue to exist throughout antiquity, but was removed before the 
porch of the maidens of the Erechtheum was built. (2) That the Erech- 
theum was the temple of Athene Polias, as well as of Erechtheus. (3) That 
the same was true of the earlier temple. (4) That the Hekatompedon 
mentioned in the pre-Persian inscription was not a temple, but a sacred pre- 
cinct situated where the Periclean Parthenon was afterwards erected, while 
the oixkyara mentioned in the inscription were buildings standing within 
the precinct. (5) That the opisthodomus of later inscriptions is the west- 
ern part of the Parthenon and is identical with the [Tlap6evwrv in the nar- 
rower sense. An appendix treats especially of the pre-Persian inscription. 
Substantially the same conclusions are reached independently by A. Furt- 
wingler, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1898, 3, pp. 549-567. 

The Temple of Athena Nike.— In the Siz). Miin. Akad. 1898, 3, pp. 
380-390, A. Furtwiingler discusses the date of this temple. The recently 
discovered inscription is with some probability to be assigned to the year 
150-449, and proves that at that time the building of a temple to Athena 
Nike was decreed. It does not prove, however, that the building was 
erected at that time, and the position of the existing temple, the level of the 
pavement about it, and the style of its architecture and sculpture show that 
it was erected after the propylaea had been at least partly built. In 450 B.c. 
the party of Cimon was for a time dominant. After that Pericles was at 
the head of affairs until his death in 429. His policy was that of grandeur 
and magnificence in building. He wished to have the Parthenon stand as 
the one great temple of Athena, to which the propylaea should form a 
worthy approach. The opposing party favored small temples on the tradi- 
tional sites. This party gained great power under Nicias in 425. To this 
time the erection of the temple of Athena Nike is to be assigned. 

The Greek Theatre of Vitruvius. —In Athen. Mitth. 15898, pp. 326-356, 
Dérpfeld again discusses the theatrum Graecorum of Vitruvius, with special 
reference to the criticism of his earlier article by E. Bethe (//ermes, XX XIII, 
pp. 313 ff.), and incidentally answers the earlier criticism of the same writer 
(Gott. Gel. Anz. 1897). The introduction summarizes the chief conclusions 
of the previous paper and their bearing upon the testimony of Vitruvius. 
If Vitruvius can be understood to describe the Asia Minor type, as was 
already pointed out by Schéuborn, it is better to accept this view as avoid- 
ing a conflict with the clear testimony of the ruins against the existence of 
a stage in the Iellenistic theatre. There is no evidence for the building 
f Augustus, or later. During 


of any Hellenistic theatre in the time ¢ 
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this period the Asia Minor type is general. The question whether the 
Hellenistic or Asia Minor type better corresponds to the rules of Vitruvius is 
discussed in detail, with the premise that an exact correspondence cannot be 
expected, as no two theatres of any type agree. ‘The question must be settled 
by the general agreement in proportions, and these are examined under: 
(1) The cavea and orchestra. (2) Pulpitum minore latitudine. (5) The 
height of the stage; and here is pointed out the fact that in the Asia 
Minor type the stage, though 10 feet above the orchestra, is only about 5 
feet above the lowest row of seats. (4) The scaenve frons. (5) The state- 
ment that this high /oge‘on was the scene of all dramatic performances, 
agrees exactly with the facts as to the Asia Minor theatres. Bethe’s denial 
of any essential differences between the Hellenistic and Asiatic types is then 
considered and six important points of divergence established. Dorpteld 
expressly denies that he has in any way retracted or contradicted any of his 
former arguments respecting the impossibility of regarding the top of the 
Hellenistic proscenium as a stage. In conclusion the other arguments ad- 
vanced in support of the supposed testimony of Vitruvius are considered : 
(1) The story in Plut. Demetr. 34, already advanced by Robert (/Zermes, 
XXXII, p. 448). (2) The statements of Pollux. (3) The theatres of 
Eretria, Sieyon, and Oropus. (4) The ramps at Sicyon, Eretria, and Epidau- 
rus. (5) The vases of Magna Graecia. (6) The reliefs. In each of these 
cases it is shown that the facts lend themselves easily to explanations con- 
sistent with Dérpfeld’s denial of a stage in the Greek theatre, while Bethe’s 
view neglects important considerations. 

The Ionic Capital of the Gymnasium of Kynosarges. — In the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, No. IL], pp. 88-105, pls. vi-viii, vignette, 
Pieter Rodeck discusses a fragment of an Ionic capital found in the execava- 
tions of the building now seen to be the Kynosarges. The capital belongs 
in a group with three others,—one found in the Dionysiae theatre at 
Athens, published by Rodeck ; one found “ near the Acropolis,” published by 
J. C. Watt, Examples of Greek and Pompe ian Decorative Work, pl. 30, and 
one published in Stuart and Revett, Vol. III, Chap. xi. These are develop- 
ments of the early Attic type, showing the influence of the Asiatic type. 
The designer of the capital under discussion did not carve the echinus nor 
mould the volutes, as Mnesicles did in the capitals of the Propylaea. Here 
the egg-and-dart band is painted, not sculptured, and the spiral of the 
volutes is traced by a flat fillet, not by mouldings. The capital probably 
belonged to a building earlier than the Propylaea. As Themistocles exer- 
cised in his youth in the gymnasium of Kynosarges, it is likely that he 
would rebuild it after the departure of the Persians. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the capital is a remnant of a restoration of the gymnasium 


between 480 B.c. and 471 B.c., the date of the ostracism of Themistocles. 


Incident lly the development of the Tonic capital is discussed. 
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SCULPTURE 


Sculpture in the Greek Temple. — In Milanges Henri Weil, pp. 355- 
383, Georges Perrot has an essay on the places occupied by sculpture in the 
Greek temple and the effect of the sculptured adornment on the appearance 
of the building. The advantages and disadvantages of the shape of the 
pediments and metopes are mentioned, with the limitations they placed 
upon the invention of the sculptor. At Assos the experiment of a sculptured 
architrave was tried, but was not successful. So, too, the sculptured col- 
umns at Ephesus failed to be imitated elsewhere. In the Parthenon the 
sculpture is more perfectly adapted to the places it has to fill than in any 
other temple. The subordination of sculpture to architecture has here 
resulted in the highest excellence. The essay is full of valuable remarks. 

The Poros Pediment Sculptures on the Acropolis at Athens. — In 
Velanges Henri Weil, pp. 249-272, Henri Lechat discusses the fragments 
from which Briickner (Athen. Mitth. 1889, pp. 67-87, 1890, pp. 84-125) recon- 
structed two pediment groups, one representing Typhon and Zeus, Hera- 
eles and Echidna, the other Heracles and Triton and Ceerops. Lechat 
attacks Bruckner’s arguments in detail. He concludes that the so-called 
Echidna is a mere serpent, that the proportions given by Briickner to 
Heracles and Zeus are wrong, that there is no ground for believing that 
Zeus was represented, and that Typhon is evidently not engaged in com- 
bat. Briickner’s first pediment is therefore impossible. The person of 
Cecrops in Briickner’s second group has no place in a pediment with the 
contest of Heracles and Triton, and the form given to Cecrops is unwar- 
ranted. Lechat suggests that the Typhon and the group of Heracles and 
Triton are from the same pediment, the other pediment of the temple 
having been without sculpture. There are traces of a figure in front of 
Typhon. This may have been a seated deity, Poseidon or Nereus, in the 
middle of the pediment. 

Animals as Pedestals. —In B.C.H. 1898, pp. 201-252, A. de Ridder 
discusses bases of statuettes supported by animals. Two examples in the 
British Museum, representing female figures supported in the one case by 
two seated lions, and in the other by galloping Pegasi, are described and 
the stvle analyzed with great detail, and as a result assigned to the middle 
of the fifth century. With these are joined two bases from the Acropolis 
supported similarly by horses, one of which is assigned to the beginning 
of the sixth century, and the other to 500 B.c. This support is not derived 
from the chariot drawn by beasts, but is a combination of the divinity 
borne by an animal and the fondness for heraldic grouping in pairs. The 
animals chosen are connected with the deity and the figure on the lions is 
Cybele. The other is marked as Aphrodite by the dove and Erotes, and 
the presence of Pegasus as a supporter shows that the work comes from the 
Corinthian factories. The two bases from the Acropolis must have borne 
figures of Poseidon. The demonstration of this last point and a discussion 
of the worship of Poseidon at Athens occupy the last third of the article. 
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Sketches of Torsos at Chios.—In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 155, 156, 
A. Conze publishes from sketches made in 1858, two marble torsos seen by 
him at Chios. One has the left arm held against the breast as in the 
statue from Samos, in the other both arms are sharply bent and the hands 
held against the shoulders. The place of discovery and the present where- 
abouts of these figures are unknown. 

Early Ionic Terra-cotta Frieze.—In Sitzh. Miin. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, 
pp. 156-138, A. Furtwiingler publishes (pl. ix) a piece of an archaic terra- 
cotta frieze belonging to Mr. E. P. Warren. Two griffins are represented 
with a palm-like ornament between them. This piece is from a roof gutter 
(sima). It was bought in Smyrna and is of a kind of terra-cotta common 
along the coast of Asia Minor. This supports Furtwiingler’s statement 
(Meis‘erwerke, pp. 252 ff.) that a whole class of archaic architectonic terra- 
cottas in southern Italy is originally early Tonic. 

Bronze Head from Sparta.—In Sifzb. Miin. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, pp. 
112-118 (1 pl.; 1 cut), A. Furtwiingler publishes a bronze head from 
Sparta, now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, which evidently once 
belonged to a statue some 0.55 m. high. It is a work not later than 550 B.c. 
The hair is short, and the greater part of the head is smooth, which is ex- 
plained by the assumption that it was covered with a helmet or other cov- 
ering. The most important thing about the head is the fact that it is cast 
hollow. Hollow bronze casting was then practised at Sparta as early as 
550 p.c. The art was probably introduced directly from Samos. This 
head may give an idea of the art of Gitiadas. 

An Archaic Statuette of Apollo. — Adrien Blanchet has recently 
acquired an archaic bronze statuette, said to have been found at Thebes, 
in Boeotia. The work is primitive. The figure is nude, with legs side by 
side and not separated, and with arms hanging straight down and not 
separated from the trunk. The statuette has some points of especial simi- 
larity to the Apollo of Orchomenus, but appears to antedate that figure. 
The writer thinks that at the early date to which the statuette belongs, 
there could have been no statues save those of divinities, hence this figure 
probably represents Apollo. (Aprien BLancuet, R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, 
pp. 267-269; 2 figs.) 

Four Archaic Bronze Statuettes. — In Sitz). Miin. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, 
pp- 118-152 (pls. ili-vi) A. Furtwiingler publishes four bronze statuettes 
of nude youths. The first, in the possession of Mr. E. P. Warren at Lewes, 
is said to be from Olympia. In it Furtwiingler sees a Peloponnesian work 
continuing in the form of the body the traditions recognized in the Apollo 
of Tenea, but showing in the head the influence of the Attie school of the 
middle of the sixth century. The second statuette, found on the eastern 
coast of Calabria, is in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Annual Re- 
port for 1896, p. 28, No. 6). It is a work of Ionic or Tonic-Attie art of the 
period 480-470 B.c., and may have been made under the influence of Pythag- 


oras. The third figure, from the Payne Knight collection, is in the Brit- 
ish Museum. It also belongs to the time 480-470 B.c. and to the Tonic or 
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Ionic-Attie style, reminding us especially of Kritios and Nesiotes. To the 
same artistic circle belongs also the bronze charioteer found at Delphi. The 
fourth bronze, from Lower Italy, is also in the British Museum. It served 
originally as the support for a mirror. It reminds us of the so-called Apollo 
on the Omphalos and kindred works, and is to be ascribed to the cirele of Cala- 
mis. In connection with these bronzes other related works are discussed. 

Stone Head from Cyprus.—In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, pp. 
138-140 (pl. x), A. Furtwiingler publishes a head from Cyprus now owned 
by Count Zichy, Austrian minister at Munich. The head is a Cyprian re- 
production of an Ionie model of about 500 B.c. The female figures found 
in the pre-Persian débris on the Acropolis at Athens offer interesting points 
of comparison. The ears are adorned in their upper parts with the cover- 
ings usual in Cyprus, and the lower parts have the circular earrings of the 
Ionie type. But the adornment usual in Cyprus is found also in lonian 
art (see appendix thid. 1897, ii, 3, p. 535). 

Two Terra-cotta Heads from Tarentum. — In Sitz). Miin. Ahad. 1897, 
ii, 1, pp. 152-135 (pls. vii, viii), A. Furtwiingler publishes two terra-cotta 
heads found between 1880 and 1890 at Tarentum, and now in private pos- 
session. The first is the head of a maiden with smooth, parted hair, 
serious and gloomy expression. It is closely related to the head of the 
bronze from Ligourio (50 Berl. Winckelmannsprogramm, 1890, pl. i, p. 125) 
and other works of Hagelaidas and his school. The second head is very 
different, belonging to the end of the fifth century B.c. The forms are 
those of the school of Phidias, though traces of the influence of Polyclitus 
are still visible. The head shows traces of color. A diadem and two gar- 
lands of flowers crown the head, which is probably that of Cora, associated 
at Tarentum with Dionysus. 

Three Bronze Statuettes.—In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. U1, pp. 149-155; pl. x, C. A. Hutton publishes three bronze 
statuettes in Athens. The first is a bearded Zeus, standing with out- 
stretched left arm, while the right arm, now gone, hung down. On the 
left hand is an eagle. Three similar figures were found at Olympia (Olym- 
pia, Vol. IV, pp. 18, 19; Nos. 43, 43 A, 45, and pl.). Where this figure was 
found is not known. The type is discussed and the conclusion reached 
that it is a development of an Argive type and probably belongs to a time 
not far from 180 B.c. The Zeus Ithomatas of Hagelaidas was probably 
beardless. The second figure, a Hermes of fourth century work, is an 
Attic development of the Argive type, as amended by Polyclitus. In the 
left hand are the remains of the caduceus. Hermes is further characterized 
by the petasus and wings on the feet. The right arm is missing, but is 
to be restored after the analogy of the Radowitz bronze in Constantinople, 
holding the horn and ear of a ram, thus characterizing the god as Hermes 
Nomios. The third figure, from Thrace, is of Roman date. It is a Hermes, 
with winged caduceus, winged petasus, chlamys, the plume of the Muses, 
and the full purse of the Roman Mercury, an excellent example of the bad 


taste which separates Roman from Greek work. 
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The Bronze Charioteer from Delphi. — At the meetings of the French 
School in Athens, January 27 and February 10, 1897, Director Homolle dis- 
cussed the bronze charioteer from Delphi. He described the circumstances 
of its discovery with the other fragments of the group, and the fragmentary 
inseription which probably formed part of the base. The remains show 
that the monument was a quadriga with its driver, and one or two chil- 
dren, who led the horses. It was dedicated by Polyzelus, brother of Gelo 
and Hiero, between 475 and 472 B.c., in consequence of a victory in the 
Pythian games. At the second session the reason for the erasure and 
reéngraving of the first line of the inseription was considered, and 
the suggestion made that the death of Gelo before the completion of the 
monument may have led to the substitution of his brother’s name. The 
statue probably represents the actual driver at the games. His master 
may have been present in the chariot, or represented in the act of mount- 
ing. The name and even the school of the artist are uncertain, but some 


points in the style recall Attic taste. The theory of Svoronos that this is 
the offering of the Cyrenaeans described by Pausanias, representing Cyrene 
escorting Battus, was examined, and eight reasons given for regarding it 
as ingenious rather than sound. (2.C.H. 1897, pp. 579, 581-583; Institut 
de Correspondance hellénique.) 

Sculptures and Pedestals at Delphi. — At the sessions of the French 
School in Athens, held February 27, March 10, 24, and April 7, 1597, 
Director Homolle discussed ex-rotos found at Delphi. Very full abstracts 
of these papers are given in B.C./T. 1897, pp. 585-590 ; 592-600; 603-614; 
616-623 (Institut de Correspondance hellénique). 

(1) The column of the Navxians, discovered by Wescher and Foucart. 
The recent excavations have determined the exact site and made possible 
the complete restoration of this monument. The pedestal, with the inscrip- 
tion, was 0.49 m. high, and 1.02 m. in diameter. It supported an Tonic 
column, without the usual base, of 44 flutings and between 7 and 10 m. 
high. The capital is of the insular type, already found at Delos. The 
inscription, giving the promantia to the Naxians, must be a renewal of the 
privilege, as it evidently belongs to the end of the fourth century, while 
the style of the column points to a date about 550 B.c. To the same period 
belongs the colossal sphinx, of which fragments were found by Wescher 
and Foucart, and which has been completed by the recent excavations. 
Its dimensious agree exactly with those of the top of the capital, and it 
seems certain that it crowned the column. It is very probable that this 
monument is reproduced on some of the vases showing Oedipus and the 
sphinx. Its omission by Pausanias is hard to explain, for from the cir- 
cumstances of its discovery, its fall must have been later than the second 
century after Christ. 

(2) The tripods of Gelo. See Am. J. Arch. 1899, p- 132. 

(3) The statues of the Thessalian Daochos and his family. Behind the 


tripods of Gelo the ground rises rapidly, and the foundations show that 


here many monuments were set up. At the wes.ern end is a long base 
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(12 m.) with the ends turned at right angles. The marks show that on 
this stood nine statues, and the plinths of two were still in place. Frag- 
ments of seven statues were found in the débris below this pedestal, and 
on the front are eight inscriptions, each below a place for a figure. The 
inscriptions, which with two exceptions are in verse, are given in full, and 
show that the statues were those of Daochos, his son, and his ancestors for 
four generations, in one of which three brothers are honored. Daochos II, 
who set up this monument, was ambassador of Philip and hieromnemon of 
Thessaly in 339-338 B.c., so that the chronology rests on a sure basis. The 
rule of his grandfather, Daochos I, in Thessaly, seems to have been between 
31 and 404 B.c. The father and two uncles of this Daochos are celebrated 
only for athletie victories. Acnonios, the grandfather of Daochos I, must 
have been in power as rérpapyos shortly after 460 B.c. Originally the 
group contained seven figures, evidently from the same studio, but later 
the figure of Sisyphus II, son of Daochos II, was added on the left, and 
for the sake of symmetry an anonymous figure on the right. The frag- 
ments of the statues and their original positions are described in detail. 
The greater part of the group is preserved, and the style seems to point 
to the school of Scopas at a period when the influence of Lysippus had 
already begun to make itself felt. Why Pausanias omits the group, it is 
hard to understand. 
(4) The rescue of Alexander. See Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 68. 


(5) The Acanthus column, surmounted by the dancing Caryatids. 


The 


discovery of this column and of the dancers was announced in B.C.//. 1894, 


p- 190. Further discoveries have shown that the column represents an 
acanthus plant, ending in a cluster of leaves forming a triangular capital 
about a circular core, which supported the three dancing girls grouped about 
a column, which is itself in the form of the stem of a plant. The dancers 
wear a short tunie and have on their heads the calathiscus, from which their 
dance is named. It seems as if this group might have supported a tripod, 
but there is no trace of the attachment of any such object, nor is there any 
trace of a base on which the acanthus column stood. An examination of 
the character of the monument and the style of the figures points to a date 
in the last quarter of the fifth century, and an artist among the immediate 
successors of Phidias. It seems to have stood northeast of the temple, near 


the gifts of Gelo and Hiero. The two characteristic features of this monu- 


ment are the acanthus and the dancers. The former is said to have been 
adapted to the column by the Athenian Callimachus, at about this time, 
but it may also lead to an association of the monument with the city of 
Acanthus. As to the dancers, their number seems due to the requirements 
of the space, but their costume is that of the Laconian girls in the Caryatis. 
Lacaenae saltantes, the name of the famous work of Callimachus, could 
describe this group. It seems likely, therefore, that this work is in some 
way connected with the Spartans. After the victory at Sphacteria, the 
Messenians set up in Delphi a replica of the Nike of Paeonius, and it is pos- 
sible to see in this work an Athenian pendant, naturally showiug the influ- 
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ence of Aleamenes and Callimachus. On the other hand, it might equally 
he due to the suecesses of Brasidas in the North, among the first of which 
was the alliance with Acanthus. The importance of this event is shown by 
a change in the monetary standard, and the existence of a treasury of 
Brasidas and the Acanthians at Delphi. It may be added that before 400 B.c. 
a calathiseus dancer appears on a coin of Abdera, probably in recognition of 
the Spartan alliance. The style of the group does not agree very well with 
the accounts of Callimachus, and at this time Athens was the school of 
Greece, and there is no need to see in the column the work of an Athenian. 
So far as we can judge the artist was not a Peloponnesian. There is, how- 
ever, a sculptor who appears to meet all the conditions of the problem, who 
is proved by the Messenian offering to have been in Delphi about 424 B.c., 
who was from Thrace and, therefore, naturally chosen by Brasidas and the 
Acanthians, — Paeonius of Mende, to whom, with much reserve, this work 
may be attributed. The connection of this type with later works, and with 
the Lacaenue of Callimachus, is discussed briefly, and also the probable 
character of the missing base and top. Its originality, date, and probable 
maker give this work an importance in the history of ancient art next to the 
Nike of Olympia. 

[No. 6 among the er-rotes does not appear in the B.C./T.) 

(7) The Trophy of the Messenians at Naupactus. — This monument has 
been already discussed at length by Pomtow, who has collected all the ma- 
terial hitherto known, and who has coneluded that it was erected by the 
Messenians at the same time as the Nike at Olympia, and that it was the 
work of the same artist. The excavations have brought to light several 
additional fragments, including the block in which the plinth of the statue 
was set. Two of the new blocks contain inscriptions. One of 79 a.p. has 
already been published (B.C LH. 1894, pp. 96 97), the other two now appear. 
They complete the series relating to the expedition of the Messenians to 
rescue the Delphian sanetuary. The monument is now complete, with the 
possible exception of a single block. It was about 8 m. high, and its close 
resemblance in detail to the monument at Olympia confirms the belief that 
it was a replica. It seems to have stood below the polygonal wall, near the 
southeast angle of the temple, and probably fell in the destructive earth- 
quake early in the reign of Domitian, as Pausanias does not mention it. 

(8) Trophy of Aemilius Paulus, the Conqueror of Perseus. A fragment of 
relief found by Ulriechs, published by Curtius, and then lost, has been re- 
discovered, and many other fragments added. It had been thought to repre- 
senta battle between Greek cavalry and Gauls, but later discoveries showed 
that the group of battle scenes formed the decoration of a monument in honor 
of some victory, that the Macedonians represented were invariably the con- 
quered, that the costume was not Gallic, and that the style indicated a date 
not earlier than the second century s.c. This makes it seem clear that we 
have to do with a defeat of the Macedonians, and most probably with the 


battle of Pydna, where auxiliaries fought on both sides. Livy (45, 27) 


mentions a trophy of Aemilius Paulus at Delphi, and an inscription has 
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been found which must be the dedication. A careful search has made possi- 
ble the almost complete reconstruction of this monument, whose importance 
is shown by the many inscriptions with which it is covered. A complete 
publication is promised in the near future. 

Torso of a Bull from the Acropolis at Athens. — Otto Benndorf, in 
Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 1898, pp. 191-196 (4 figs.), publishes and discusses a torso 
of a bull found in the recent excavations of the northern slope of the Acropo- 
lis. When complete the bull was represented sinking on his fore knees, or 
with his forelegs stretched out. The scene was doubtless Theseus overcom- 
ing the Marathonian bull. Perhaps this is a fragment of the votive offering 
of the Marathonians mentioned by Pausanias I, 27, 9. In that case, the 
coin connected with this offering by Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, J.//.S. 
1887, p. 146 DD Athens VII, VIII, must be explained in some other way. 
The torso seems to be a work of ripe archaic art. 

A New Copy of the Athena Parthenos. — In the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. U1, pp. 121-148, pl. ix, 1 cut, Cecil Smith discusses a 
marble statuette found at Patras in the summer of 1896, in the square called 
Psilalonia. The statuette is evidently a copy of the Parthenos. The head, 
right shoulder, right arm, left arm from the middle of the biceps, about two 
thirds of the snake and shield, and some minor parts, are wanting. The 
drapery is better arranged than in any other copy or adaptation of the 
Athena Parthenos, and the statuette, in spite of its somewhat fragmentary 
condition, gives a better idea of the style of the original than any other 
extant copy. It is suggested that the inside of the shield of the Parthenos 
was painted, not carved in relief, and also that the anthemon upon which the 
shield rested was a plain block with a curved upper surface, and that upon 
this block the reliefs were carved which Pliny says were on the soleae. 
Arguments in favor of these suggestions are adduced. The statuette 
appears to be Greek work of a time before the Roman occupation. Patras 
ean have had very little prosperity after 279 B.c. (Paus. VII, 18, 5; Polyb. 
XL, 3), so the statuette probably belongs to a time before that date. It 
may well be of the fourth century. 

The Zeus of Phidias. — Two types of the head of Zeus appear on Elean 
coins: One which is distinctly archaic, with thick beard, slightly projecting 
profile, and hair falling in simple locks behind and in front of the shoulder, 
occurs on coins of Hadrian and Septimius Severus; the later type with short 
irregular hair and beard, and a decided Attie character, on the coins of 
autonomous Elis, 420-400 p.c. It is a question whether the Zeus of Phidias 
is represented by the former, in which case it antidates the Parthenos, or by 
the latter, the archaic head belonging to an older work or to a revival of 
Hadrian’s own time. Literary tradition is on the side of the latter view, but 
the former is favored by the facts that the older head alone has conspicuously 
the qualities of dignity and majesty for which Phidias’s statue was praised, 
and that this head is like that of the seated figure which also occurs on Elean 
coins and has been understood to represent the Zeus of Phidias. If this be 


the correct view, the Eleans must have employed Phidias soon after the com- 
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pletion of the temple in 456, on the strength of his work at Delphi, rather 
than after 458, as Furtwingler concludes on somewhat unsatisfactory 
grounds. At the later date, he would perhaps have adapted his figure to 
the temple as it stood rather than require the alterations which are known 
to have been made. The appearance of the later type of head in Elis may 
be connected with that of a head of Hera, at about the same time, which 
has been identified with the Argive work of Polyclitus, but wrongly, as 
Argive coins show. (C. Wernicke, June meeting Berl. Arch. Gesell., Arch. 
faz. 1898, pp. 177 180; 4 cuts.) 

The Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon. —In the Sifz. Wiin. Akad. 
1898, 3, pp. 367-380, A. Furtwiingler returns to his theory (/ntermezzi, pp. 
17 ff.) that the Medici torso in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris is the 
central figure of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. He tries to show 
that the torso is an Attic work of the time of Phidias, that it must origi- 
nally have stood in a pediment, that it must have occupied a prominent 
place in Athens, and that it fits the pediment of the Parthenon as regards 
its size, while the marks of fastenings certainly do not show that it could 
not have stood there, and the composition of the pediment group with this 
figure in the centre is excellent. A cut, repeated with some changes from 
Intermezzi, shows the composition. 

Aphrodite and Peitho Types. — The origin of the seated goddess in 
the Parthenon frieze (Michaelis, No. 40), commonly called Peitho, though 
also identified with Artemis, Cora, Demeter, and others, is discussed by E. 
Pottier in B.C.L. 1897, pp. 495-509. Pl. xii reproduces Michaelis’s draw- 
ing and also a fragmentary terra-cotta plaque found on the Acropolis in 
1886. This is a work of the early fifth century, and shows a seated female 
in profile to the right. She is clothed in an Ionic chiton of thin stuff, and 
on her head is the ceeryphalus. The figure in position and costume is so 
strikingly like the Peitho, that it is clear the sculptor of the frieze was 
familiar with this type. Pausanias’s statement (1, 22, 3), compared with 
an inscription found just outside the Propylaea (B.C.H. 1889, p. 163), shows 
an ancient cult of Peitho and Aphrodite Pandemus near the Acropolis, 
while other testimony proves the importance of Peitho in the fifth century 
and justifies her presence among the gods of the frieze. The figure of the 
terra-cotta might be either Peitho or Aphrodite, but the question of identity 
seems solved by another relief recently discovered among the fragments on 
the Acropolis, which shows a very similar seated figure, wearing a low polus, 
and a long mantle over the shoulders. This is somewhat like the Aphro- 
dite of the Parthenon, and is to be regarded as the representation of Aph- 
rodite Pandemus. Among the statuettes of the Acropolis are several of a 
standing female in very similar costume, holding a dove. A note at the end 
of the article cites a number of analogies to the Parthenon frieze from older 
works, especially vases. The art of Phidias often consisted in transferring 
to sculpture what had already been realized by the painters. 

A Relief Representing Nymphs. — In the Annual of the British School 
at Athens, No. UI, pp. 170-174, pl. xiv, John L. Myres publishes and dis- 
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cusses a marble relief representing three draped female figures, who advance 
to the left with dancing step. The relief belongs to Mr. H. Swainson 
Cowper, who acquired it in Tripolis. It was found near Tarhuna. Mr. 
Cowper published it in his book, The Hill of the Graces, London, 1897. It 
reproduces a well-known Attie motive (see Hauser, Die Neu-attischen Re- 
liefs, pl. ili, No. 46), the earliest known example of which is the relief from 
Eleusis, 1581, pl. vii, pp. 349-357; Hauser, p. 140. The persons 
represented are nymphs, not the Charites; at least, there is no clear instance 
of the use of this motive to represent the Charites. 

Archaistic Reliefs. —In the Annuil of the British School at Athens, No. 
III, pp. 156-168; pls. xi-xiii, Paul F. Perdrizet publishes and discusses four 
reliefs, important because they are of Anatolian origin, whereas the greater 
number of archaistic works was made in Italy. The first, at Aidin 
(Tralles), is in very low relief. The fragment preserved shows the upper 
part of a seated, bearded Dionysus, opposite whom stood a figure holding a 
thyrsus. Of this only the thyrsus and the hand holding it are preserved. 
The second fragment, now in Constantinople, also came from Tralles. It 
represents the lower part of a draped standing, or rather walking, figure. 
The drapery and all details are clearly archaistic. On the same plate is 
published the upper part of a similar figure, now at Geneva. Cecil Smith 
believed that the two fragments belonged together, but in a note, pp- 168, 
169, prints a letter from the owner, M. E. Duval, showing that they do not. 
The two remaining reliefs, of unknown provenance, are in Constantinople. 
They belong together, and are probably the short sides of a sarcophagus. 
Ou one slab Artemis is represented in the middle. To her right stands a 
god holding a horse, perhaps Ares. From the other side comes a winged 
Nike, who holds a wreath over the head of Artemis. The figure of Nike is 
archaistic, but the other figures are not. On the other slab Helen, in long 
drapery, stands between the Dioscuri, each of whom holds a horse. There 
is no trace of archaism. Similar types are discussed at some length. ‘The 
Tyndaridae were funereal divinities, and the scheme of the three Tyndaridae 
is purely heroic and funereal in meaning. 

Two Works of the School of Praxiteles.—In Jh. Ovsierr. Arch. 1. 
1898, pl. v, pp. 189-191, Peter von Bienkowski publishes a torso in Cherchel 
and the work in the Uffizi (No. 208) in Florence, restored as a group. Both 
are marble replicas of the so-called Narcissus of bronze in Naples. The 
Cherchel copy differs slightly from the others in the treatment of the nebris. 
In execution it is finer than the replica in Florence. Bienkowski suggests 
that in the satyr statue in Dresden (R. Arch. 1895, pl. v; Retnacu, Re- 
pertoire de la Statuaire, 11, 1, p. 134), preserved only in a east, the head 
really belongs to the statue, but has preserved the original Praxitelean style 
more nearly than the other parts. P. Herrmann and O. Benndorf believe 
that the head and torso do not belong together. 

A New Bust of Homer. — In Welanges Henri Weil, pp. 407-412, Salomon 
Reinach publishes (cut) and discusses a terra-cotta bust from Smyrna. It 


represents an old, bearded man, with half-closed eyes, his head covered with 
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asort of kerchief which falls down each side of the face and is fastened with 
a band above the forehead. On the kerchief are traces of blue and pink. 
(Portier and Reitnacn, Terre cuites . . . de Myrina, Paris, 1886, No. 759.) 
After referring to various works on the portraits of Homer, and concluding 
that only one type hitherto known in sculpture is really intended to repre- 
sent Homer, Reinach claims the name of Homer for this new type, which 
originated, perhaps, at Alexandria, not far from 300 B.c. 

The Aphrodite of Melos.—In Time and the Hour (Boston), Decem- 
ber 3 and 31, 1898, F. P. Stearns discusses some recent theories concerning 
this statue, though he does not mention Reinach’s interpretation of it as 
Amphitrite. He believes that Aphrodite is represented, and that the work 
belongs to the fourth century B.C., possibly to Thrasymedes of Paros. 

Statue of Demosthenes. —In Welanges Henri Weil, pp. 423-428, pl., 
J. E. Sandys publishes from a photograph the well-preserved marble statue 
of Demosthenes at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, Kent. The statue was found in 
Campania in the second half of the eighteenth century. The arms and the 
hands holding the roll of manuscript are not restored. In this respect, the 
Sevenoaks statue is superior to that in the Vatican. Neither can be an exact 
replica of the statue by Polveuctus, which had folded hands. Some slight 
differences between the Sevenoaks and the Vatican statues are pointed out, 
but the two are replicas of one original. 

Hermes Discobolus (?).— The arguments by which G. Habich has 
attempted to prove (Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 57 ff.) that the Discobolus of 
the Sala della Biga is a Hermes and the discus only symbolic of his pat- 
ronage of athletics, are entirely beside the point. Both the Discobolus of 
Myron and Philostratus’s deseription prove that the position with right 
foot advanced is a possible and natural one for the action of disk-throwing. 
Furthermore, the statue itself, when viewed from the front, is not expres- 
sive of rest, but of concentrated energy about to be turned into action. 
We owe to Ilabich’s studies the observation that the fingers of the right 
hand are modern in all replicas; but the tracing of a Polyelitan character 
in the proportions is quite unfounded. (A. Micuaruis, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, 
pp. 175 t.) 

Terra-cotta Groups. — /3.('.//. 1897, pp. 580-581, contains a summary 
of a paper presented at the meeting of the French School in Athens, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1897, by Mr. Cohen, in which he discussed terra-cotta groups, 
showing a mother nursing an infant. Two of the four examples of this 
type were found in Athens in 1864, south of the Propylaea, and are proba- 
bly dedications to Ge Curotrophus and Demeter Chioe. The other two 
figures are from Myrina and Tanagra, and are probably genre scenes. 

Reliefs from the Theatre at Delphi. — At the session of the French 
School in Athens, March 24, 1897, Paul Perdrizet gave an account of the 
bas-reliefs from the theatre at Delphi, which is summarized in B.C.//. 1897, 
pp. 600-603 (Institut de Correspondance hellénique). ‘The series contained 
at least five slabs, and the fragments show the second and fourth complete, 


and parts of the third, the fifth, and possibly the first. The whole series 
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must have had a length of about 8.25 m., which agrees very well with the 
length of the stage. The deeds of Heracles furnish the subjects of the 
reliefs. Clearly recognizable are the struggle with a Centaur, Antaeus, 
Geryon, and the horses of Diomed; less certain, but probable, are a combat 
with Diomed himself, and with a sea-monster (i.e. the rescue of Hesione), 
and the killing of the Stymphalian birds. The size of the frieze makes 
it probable that there were twelve deeds represented, but the choice of 
scenes is unusual. The style warrants the belief that this is a provincial 
work of the second or first century B.c. The work is better than the con- 
fused scenes of the Roman sarcophagi, and seems made before the eyele 
of the twelve labors had become fixed. It is possible that this decoration 
is due to the gift of Eumenes of Pergamum, who in 159 B.c. sent a large 
sum of money to Delphi, of which a part was employed in repairing the 
theatre. 

The so-called Bust of Seneca. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, Bei- 
blatt, pp. 140-144, H. Vysoky calis attention to Rubens’s interest in the 
bust as exhibited, e.g., in his painting of Justus Lipsius in the Pitti Palace. 
He then briefly discusses the interpretations of the head, only to find that 
it is impossible to tell who is represented, Furtwiingler’s idea that it is 
Hipponax (Sammlung Sommezce, p. 37) having little probability. 

Sculpture of Hellenistic Types in Regensburg and Trier. In Jh. 
V. Alt. Rhein. Vol. 103, pp. 1-11 (1 pL, 5 figs.), A. Furtwiingler discusses two 
bronze statuettes of Ilermes in the Regensburg museum. ‘The first shows 
the identification of Hermes with Apollo, and with Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of literature, music, ete. Besides the usual attributes of Hermes, it 
bears a quiver, — really an attribute of Apollo,—and in the right hand a 
roll of manuscript; this appears also on coins of Tyre and Alexandria, 
where Hermes is identified with Thoth. The figure has artistically the 
Attic forms of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Also in the second stat- 
uette, which is based upon a Hellenistic model, the connection with Thoth 
is shown by the feather in the hair, an attribute originally of Ma, the wife 
or sister of Thoth. Not only Hermes, but also Asclepius, as inventor of the 
art of healing, was identified with Thoth, and carried the roll of manuscript. 

In the same article, Furtwiingler describes a bronze statuette in the Pro- 
vincial Museum at Trier, — evidently derived from a famous statue repre- 
enting an athlete using the strigil. The Florentine athlete statue (Amelung, 
Fithrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, No. 25) is a copy of the same original. 

Neo-Attic and Pergamene Art.— A replica of the dancing girl of 
the Pergamene relief at Constantinople, including the portion of the 
figure there missing, is found in a Maenad on a puteal in the Louvre 
(ef. Ant. Denk. II, pl. 35; Hauser, Neu-Attische Reliefs, p. 50, No. 69). 
This strengthens the conjecture that the “ New Attic” art was an offshoot 
from Pergamene art. (F. Hauser, Arch. Anz. p. 199.) 

Athena and Poseidon on Roman Medallions.—In Athen. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 235-241, W. Amelung discusses some representations of the strife 


between Athena and Poseidon for Attica, on Roman bronze medallions. One 
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type shows the divinities on either side of a table with an amphora, in which 
a female figure is depositing a vote. ‘This is the version preserved by Varro, 
that the inhabitants of Attica voted in the case, the men for Poseidon, the 
women for Athena, and the women had a majority of one. The other type 
shows Nike emptying the urn to count the votes. The scene evidently 
owes its origin to some famous group or relief, but it is not to be iden- 
tified with the group mentioned by Pausanias (I. 24, 3), which is rather 


to be found on a series of Athenian coins. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Early Corinthian and Boeotian Vases. — L. Couve, the editor of the 
forthcoming catalogue of vases in the National Museum at Athens, pub- 
lishes in B.C.H. 1897, pp. 444-474, notes on early Boeotian and Corinthian 
types, with illustrations not only from Athens, but also from unpublished 
specimens in Berlin and the Louvre. (1) A peculiar form of venochoe, 
characterized by a low foot, long neck, trefoil lip, and flat handle, rising 
somewhat above the lip. The decoration shows forms familiar to proto- 
Attic and proto-Boeotian pottery. The original form is probably shown 
Jb. Arch. 1. U1, p. 353, and the perfection of the type in the vase of Game- 
des and a Berlin example which shows Corinthian influence in its decora- 
tion. The type shows strong metal influence. A similar type appears later 
in Corinth. (2) A type of cantharus, marked by high and flat handles and 
a sharp angle between the sides and base, which point to a metal criginal. 
In Greece this form is peculiar to Boeotia, but it is common in the Italian 
bucchero nero. A related form is shown by a cyathus of the Louvre (fig. 7), 
which has opposite the handle a sort of beak in the form of a wild boar’s 
head. (3) Though the forms already mentioned originate in Boeotia, the 
decoration is not local. The earlier vases show the common geometric 
motifs, while the later examples show Corinthian style. (4) A cantharus 
at Athens, evidently from the workshop of Gamedes, shows the influence 
of Corinthian decoration, but in many points suggests Ionian technique. 
These details are discussed at length. (5) An amphora from the Ceramicus, 
with paintings of the purest Corinthian style. (6) An amphora from 
Corinth, which is in general of the usual Corinthian decoration, but in the 
upper zone shows a boar attacked by a lion and defended by a man. In this 
form the subject is rare, and it is probable that this is an instance of direct 
onic influence at Corinth. Other details of the decoration point toward 
Asia Minor, and even the shape of the vase is rare in Corinthian ware, 
though later common at Athens, perhaps from Chaleidian influence. This 
is a new example of the mutual influence of the Greek ceramic schools, 
which is characteristic for the work of the seventh and sixth centuries. 
(7) Pyxis showing in its decoration Corinthian styles combined with a 
shoulder ornament of Mycenaean origin and found on the geometric vases, 
and later in Ionia and Attica, but very rare in Corinth, whose potters dis- 
regard the Mycenaean and geometric patterus in favor of Oriental designs. 
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Signed Greek Vases. — In the Dorchester Museum is a part of a late 
black-figured eylix brought from Italy many years ago. It has the signa- 
ture -+-S EPOIl+-+ The design represents two large eyes, and between 
them a bearded man walking to r.; he is clad in a richly decorated fringed 
himation, Wears an ivy wreath, and carries in one hand an oenochoe, in the 
other a scyphus. The vase may be dated about 500 B.c. 

The British Museum has lately acquired two important red-figured vases 
from the Tyszkiewicz collection (Frohner’s Catalogue, nos. 14. 19, pls. i, ii). 
One is a sfamnus found at Sorrento in 1891. It is signed TOVVANOTOS 
EARA EN. The main scene represented is interpreted as the youthful 
Heracles grappling with the centaur Eurytion in the presence of Dexamenus 
(Oeneus) and his daughter Deianeira (Mnesimache). On the reverse are 
three draped ephe hi. 

The other vase is a crater sent from Athens in 1895. <A priest stands at 
a lighted altar. In front of this is a nude bearded man, holding a torch 
and wearing a diadem inscribed ANTIOX. Behind him is Nike with a 
fillet. ‘Two ephehi have diadems inscribed A]N (for AIAYZ?) and AC 
(for AK7Z?). The scene is explained as the end of a torch race. The 
victor, of the tribe Aiynis, has just lighted the altar with his torch. The 
vase is signed round the base Nixias ‘E[p]oxAéouvs "AvadAvotios éxovecev 
in Ionie letters. This is a new artist. (ArtTuurR Bernarp Cook, Cl. R. 
1595, pp. 425-424.) 

Pisistratus or Hippias on a Vase.— In Sifzh. Miin. Akad. 1897, ii, 2, 
pp. 259-320, W. Helbig discusses the representation on a black-figured dish 
from Nola, now in the British Museum (Catal. Gr. and Etrusc. Vases, I, p. 
224 B, 426), published Ann. d. Ist. 1869, pp. 245-253, Monumenti, 1X, 9-10. 
The vase belongs, according to the opinion of P. Hartwig, to the period 
530-520 B.c. In the part of the painting discussed a chariot is represented 
in which stand two men, the younger of whom holds the reins. The elder 
is entirely unarmed, and the younger has no shield. About the chariot 
stand hoplites and Scythian bowmen. The scene is explained as Pisistratus, 
or more probably Hippias, passing his treops in review. Not all bowmen in 
so-called Scythian costume are really Seythians, but these are shown to be 
barbarians by their features. The Pisistratidae employed Scythians in their 
army after they seized Sigeum, but after the expulsion of the Pisistratidae, 
those who accompanied the Athenian hoplites to battle were no longer Sey- 
thians, but Athenians. Not until after the formation of the Confederacy 
of Delos did the Athenians again draw soldiers from the regions of Pontus. 
The history of the Athenian power, in the regions on and near the Black 
Sea in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. is discussed, as are also some points 
in Athenian military practice. 

Ionic Vases.—In Atth. Mitth. 1898, pp. 38-79, pl. vi, R. Zahn publishes 
two fragments of vases, or perhaps of a single vase, from Clazomenae, and 
adds to this a very full discussion of a whole class of Greek pottery. The 
two fragments show Achilles dragging Hector at his chariot wheels, the 


earliest and the only Ionian example, and probably Priam and Hecuba 
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watching the death of Troilus. A close analysis of style and technique 
leads Zahn to bring into this class the fragmeuts of Tell Defeunel in Egypt. 
The sarcophagi of Clazomenae, though somewhat later, belong in the same 
school. <A further search connects other isolated vases, and even the brouze 
reliefs of Perugia show the same tendencies. Another fragment from Clazo- 
menae (fig. 1), and one from Syria (fig. 2), are brought into the discussion. 
\ comparison with the coins of Clazomenae and the neighboring cities con- 
firms this view as to the origin of this style In conclusion, the intluence of 
this Ionie school of painting on the Athenian vases of the early red-figured 
style, and even on the painted stelae, is discussed. 

Terra-cotta Sarcophagi from Clazomenae. —Of the two examples 
from Clazome nae in Murray ’s T¢ rra-cotta Sarcophagi in the British Muse “am, 
one is the latest known, not earlier than 450 B.c.; and the other, remarkable 
for its rich decoration, belongs to the small group of sarcophagi with both 
ends alike, which, as the decorative motives show, were made at the 
same time with the older oriental style shaped in imitation of the human 
figure. The newer style does not use the * Fiill-ornament,” and has some 
new motives along with the old ones, among them a battle between mounted 
barbarians and Greek warriors, which may be a reminiscence of the Cim- 
merian invasion mentioned by Herodotus. The stock of designs was small, 
and their arrangement, far from furnishing evidence of myths or early epics, 
was for decorative effect only, the scheme of ornamentation being made to 
proceed from or tend toward the centre. This principle of symmetry, be- 
ginning with the heraldic beasts, dominates eastern art, but is foreign to that 
of continental Greece. It does not appear in Mycenaean or Dipylon art, or 
Corinthian ware unless under oriental influence, on the chest of Cypselus, or 
even in the old poros pediments of the Acropolis, where the shape would 
naturally suggest it. The native Greek instinct, as shown in the processions 
of animals and figures, was for continuous narration. Only with the Giant 
pediments and those of Aegina does the eastern principle of balanced compo- 
sition come in. (F. Winter, June meeting Berlin Arch. Gesell., Arch. Anz. 
1598, pp. 175-177.) 

Képvor.— In "Ed. "Apy. 1898, pp. 21-28, K. Kuruniotes discusses the 
Eleusinian vases discussed by v. Fritze "Ed. *Apx: 1897, pp. 165-174 (ef. 
im. J. Arch. 1899, p. 128), and explained as éoyapioes, or censers. A list of 
representations of such vases in ancient reliefs, ete., is made, the shape 
of the vases (which are not flat and open, but comparatively high) is con- 
sidered, and the passages of Athenaeus and Pollux bearing upon the matter 
are discussed. The conclusion is reached that these vessels were the xépvou 
used in the ceremonies at Eleusis. 

Kerchnos. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 271-306, pls. xiii, xiv, O. Ruben- 
sohn discusses the xépxvos, a form of vase mentioned in Athen. 476e and 
t78¢ (under the name K€pvos), with reference to Polemon. An examination 
of other passages makes it clear that the vessel was used at Eleusis for 
bringing an agrarian offering. The word is also found in the Eleusinian 


treasure lists. At Eleusis, and nowhere else, except in the excavations on 
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the west slope of the Acropolis, have been found vases of great variety in 
details, yet all showing a peculiar type:—a bow] with a broad flat rim, on a 
high foot, with a highly rounded shoulder ending in a short neck, either 
fitted for a lid, or with a broad mouth, is a form unknown to other Greek 
vases. On the horizontal rim are the handles, and on the same rim and on 
the shoulder a set of a number of little cups, often merely indicated by a 
depression at the top of a roughly moulded lump of clay. Most of them are 
not intended for actual use, but are merely votive offerings, and on a frag- 
ment of a marble example is a part of a dedicatory inscription. The covers 
of these are all partly open like the covers of thymiateria. The Schol. ad 
Nicandr. Alex. 217, shows that this is because lights were carried inside. 
This may be due to placing lights on the sacred cake, which was placed in 
the KEpXvos, while the other offerings were in the cotylisci. The relation of 
the bringing and eating of this offering and the peculiar form of the vessel 
to the mysteries is examined. In the procession the kerchnos was fastened 
on the head, as is clear from the statement of Polemon, and also from an 
Eleusinian pinax representing the sacred procession, where the kerchnos is 
carried by three women. 

In technique the vases show traces of a red or white pipe-clay slip, which, 
however, has usually disappeared; many also were completely gilded. In 
the decoration which remains it is plain that the Bacchus or mystie bundle 
of rods played an important part. The greater part of these vases are from 
the latter part of the fifth to the beginning of the third century B.c., but 
some remains show the use of the ceremony even in Roman times. Its 
origin is uncertain, but fragments of rings of pottery bearing little vases, 
and belonging in an early period, may show the earliest form of kerchnos, and 
in any case it is probable that the ceremony belongs to the reforms of the time 
of Solon and Pisistratus, when the mysteries received the character which 
they preserved till later times. The kerchnos was used in the worship of 
Cybele, and possibly in that of Asclepius also. 

Oenochoe from Eretria. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. [. 1898, pp. 145-148, 
t figs., Robert v. Schneider publishes an oenochoe from Eretria, now in the 
Kunsthistorisches Hofmuseum in Vienna. The front of the vase is formed 
by a female face. In the heavy hair that falls down both sides of the face 
is a wreath of grape leaves and clusters. There are remains of polychromy. 
The vase was formed on the wheel, then the front was eut out, and the plastic 
work inserted. Comparison with other works, especially with Syracusan 
coins, fixes the date of the vase not far from 400 B.c. The different kinds 
of vases adorned with human heads or faces are discussed. 

Panathenaic Amphorae. — In the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
No. IIT, pp. 1582-200, Cecil Smith writes of Panathenaic amphorae. In pl. 
xvia@ a mosaic is published which was discovered in a house in Delos by 
Louis Couve in 1894 (B.C.H. 1896, pp. 460 ff.). It belongs to the first or 
second century B.c., perhaps more exactly to some time between 186 and 
87 B.c. Within a border of “ maeander ” a Panathenaic amphora standing 


on a base is represeuted. A palm, with a ribbon attached to it, and a wreath 
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are beside the amphora. The vase is rendered in red and black, black 
figures ona red ground. The side chosen is the reverse of the vase, show ing a 
charioteer driving, thus indicating that the vase was a prize in the chariot race. 
The mosaic is very simple. Probably the earliest mosaics in Greece were 
constructed in pebbles, as is, for instance, that in the pronaos of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. The middle of the third century marks the culmination of 
the art of cube-mosaic which was brought in from the East. The colors used 
in the principal designs of the Delos mosaics are black, red, and white, with 
white or yellow for the ground, —the same colors used by the painters of 
the later vases. The latest known series of dated Panathenaic vases belongs 
to 313 B.c., and their manufacture is supposed to have ceased soon after 
that time. The vase represented in the mosaic had probably been cherished 
as an heirloom in the family of the owner of the house. The Panathenaic 
form of vase existed, however, even so late as Imperial times, but appar- 
ently without the characteristic paintings. Some, at least, of these later 
vases seem to have been of metal. When the victors were rewarded with a 
quantity of oil measured by amphorae, only one amphora had paintings. 
The making of the amphorae was arranged for by the athlothetae (with the 
Senate); the measuring of the oil belonged to the rayéa. Pl. xviec gives a 
fragment of a Panathenaic amphora with the inscription os] éxonce. The 
artist is probably not Kirros. Pl. xvib gives a fragment of a Panathenaic 
vase with the inscription. . .. Oerovro. ... probably part of the word 
dywvoberod(v) Tos. The agonothetes, not the archon, is the person named. 
As the fragment was found at Melos, one might think it had to do with 
Panathenaic games celebrated there, for Panathenaea were celebrated in 
other places than Athens; but as the inscription must be put as late as the 
fourth century, and the Athenian rule in Melos came to an end in 403 B.c., 
the fragment must be referred to the Athenian Panathenaea. The custom 
of naming the agonothetes, rather than the archon eponymus on the Pana- 
thenaic amphorae may have originated with Demetrius Phalereus, 309-308 
B.c. On the amphora published by Benndorf, Griech. und Sic. Vasenbh. 
pl. x, the Kosmetes is named. Clearly more than one of the annual magis- 
trates at Athens, during the fourth century, was concerned with the prize 
vases. Possibly the symbols on the columns at either side of the figure of 
Athena may be magistrates’ symbols. So long as the figure of Athena was 
turned to the left (Ae. before 336 B.c.) such symbols might be on the shield, 
but after that only on the columns. 

The Golden Dog of Zeus and the Marriage of Laertes on Greek 
Vases. — In /ermes, 1898, pp- 655-643 (2 cuts), L. D. Barnett discusses two 
vase paintings. The first is a black-figured drinking bowl from Camirus 
( Vases antiques du Louvre, I, pl. xvii), the painting on which is interpreted as 
the discovery by Iris and Hermes of the golden dog in the house of Pan- 
dareus. The second is a Munich amphora, No. 805 (Dubois-Maisonneuve, 
pl. xliv, lrch. Ze itung, XVIII. 1860, pls. exxxix. exl, Wiener Vorlege-blitter, 
Ser. IV, 3). The scene represented is interpreted as the beginning of the 


marriage procession of Laertes and Anticleia. The wrong-doing of Anticleia 
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with Sisyphus has been discovered, which accounts for the attitudes of 
the youths who are to take part in the procession, as well as for that of 
\utolycus. 

The Veiled Achilles in Greek Vase-paintings. — In FR. Arch. XXXII. 
L595, pp. 155 186, Marcel Laurent discusses representations of Achilles seated 
with his cloak drawn over his head. Ten cuts illustrate the article. This 
type occurs most frequently in representations of the visit of Odysseus to 
Achilles. A list of vases of the fifth century B.c. is given in chronological 
order. The dates of the earliest of these make it impossible that the type 
is derived either from scenic representations or from the paintings of 
Polygnotus. As the originator of the type, Cimon of Cleonae is suggested, 
who probably copied it from youths whom he saw sitting closely wrapped up 
after exercise. When once associated with Achilles the type easily became 
fixed. A similar origin is assigned to the figure of the seated Odysseus in 
the same group. If Odysseus sometimes appears standing, it is because the 
vase painter has preferred another familiar type. The same type of veiled 
Achilles is employed when the hero is represented mourning for Patroclus 
and refusing the arms brought by Thetis. Vases with this representation 
are discussed. The same type was employed for other purposes at later 
times, and the introduction by Aeschylus of the seated veiled Achilles 
in his dramas may be due to the familiarity of the type in paintings. 
Attention is called to the permanence of this and several other types in 
Greek art. 

Priam before Achilles. —In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 169-177, and pl. iv., 
L. Pollak publishes from a black-figured leeythus in Athens a representation 
of Priam before Achilles. Achilles is at his meal, as on the eylix attributed 
to Brygos, but Priam is here accompanied by two women, while a third, 
probably Briseis, appeals to Achilles from the other side. This type of the 
scene is specifically Attic, and the presence of women with Priam must be 
attributed to lyric influence, as this feature is lacking in the epic, and can- 
not be regarded as free invention on the part of the painter. The article 
also contains a list of twenty representations of this scene, discovered since 
Benndorf’s article in Ann. d. Ist. 1866, pp. 241 ff. 

Rhodian Amphora Handles. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 252-2534, Hiller 
von Gaertringen publishes with comment three Amphora handles from 
Rhodes, which first appeared in the work of A. Berg, Die Insel Rhodos. 
The writer emphasizes the need of a complete collection of the inscriptions 


on these handles, as necessary to the decision of many doubtful points. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Decree from Amphipolis. — In Jh. Oevsterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 180- 
184, Franz Cumont publishes an Aimphipolitan decree of the first century 
B.c. It is ill preserved, only about half of each line being legible. The 
decree is in honor of a gymnasiarch, and contains nothing new except that 


in the gymuasium at Amphipolis the year was divided into quarters. 
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Payment of the Fine imposed after the Sacred War. -— In B.C.H. 
1897, pp. 321-344, Emile Bourguet publishes an inscription from Delphi 
relating to the payment by the Phocians of the fine imposed at the end of 
the Sacred War. The document originally occupied two columns of a 
marble slab, of which only the lower part in three fragments is preserved. 

After a discussion of the text and restoration of the inscription, the 
editor considers some points of Delphian administration, particularly the 
number and functions of the Prytanes, of which eight appear with the ar- 
chon at this time, though later under Caphis there are only six. They 
held office for a year and might be reelected. Whether they formed part 
of the BovdAa is uncertain, but probably they did. The rest of the article is 
devoted to a detailed discussion of the dates of the payments. ‘The first 
payment of thirty talents must have been made at the Pylaea in the autumn 
of 344 B.c., under Cleon. The fifth payment would then have been made 
under Pythagoras in 342 sB.c. Thus the Phocians were forced to begin 
restitution exactly two years after their subjugation. Only two other pay- 
ments by the Phocians are known from inscriptions. The temple accounts 
for the archonships of Damochares and Caphis show that in those years the 
Phocians made their eleventh and eighteenth payments. A part of the 
inscription of Damochares is published, showing that this payment was of 
ten talents and at the spring session. ‘The time of the change to annual 
payments and the reduction from thirty to ten talents is next considered, 
and the years of office of Damochares and Caphis. The result is given in the 


following table: 


Autumn Spring 

Cleon, 344-348, Ist and 2d payment, 30 talents. 
Chairolas, 343-342, 3d 6 4th “6 30 
Peithagoras, 342-341, 5th 66 6th 66 350 
Aristonymus, 341-340, 7th * 8th ad 30 “6 
Palaios, 340-339, — 9th “6 30 66 

— 339-338, — 10th 66 30 6s 
Damochares, 3558-337, — lith 10 


The reduction thus follows the battle of Chaeronea. This table gives 
331-350 as the year of Caphis, if the Phocians continued to pay their annual 
tribute regularly. 

The Delphic Offerings of the Sons of Deinomenes.—In M¢clanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 207-224 (5 cuts), Th. Homolle describes the bases of the 
tripods of Gelo and Hiero. He reads the second inscription : 


[Heapov ho [h]€[A- 
xe TaAavTa déxa] pvat, 


or [h]e [Niky 8& taAavra, xré. By omission of 8€ it is possible to read 
rdAavta Swdexa, or perhaps évdexa. The two bases found in situ are of 
peculiar form, like inverted campaniform capitals. Two similar bases, 
somewhat smaller, probably belonged to tripods dedicated in the name of 


the younger sons of Deinomenes, the four forming one offering, the arrange- 
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ment of which is discussed. The four lines ascribed by the Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. I, 155, to Simonides are probably genuine, with the reading 
TOUS Tptrodas The reading rov avOeuevae of Anth. Pal. V1, 
214, and the two lines which there take the place of the third and fourth 
lines as given in the scholium are to be rejected. 

Manumissions at Delphi.—In B.C.//. 1898, pp. 1-200, G. Colin pub- 
lishes one hundred and twenty-one inscriptions relating to the manumission 
of slaves by sale to Apollo. The documents have been selected from a large 
number discovered in the recent excavations for their contributions to Del- 
phian chronology from about 150 n.c. to the end of the first century after 
Christ. The introduction gives a brief account of the distribution of these 
inscriptions in the various parts of the temenos, and of the palaeography, 
which is illustrated by photographs of fourteen specimens (pls. viii—xiii). 
To the text and brief notes succeeds a discussion of the indications of pre- 
cise dates which may be gathered from synchronisms and other hints. The 
results are unfortunately very scanty. A complete table is given of all the 
officials named, classified so far as possible under the priesthoods in which 
they were in office, with alphabetical indices of the priests and the archons. 
In conclusion some differences between the formulae in these inscriptions 
as compared with those already known, and some points of detail in which 
the new documents increase our information, are noted and briefly discussed. 

The ‘IIv@iovixa:’ of Aristotle.—In B.C.H. 1598, pp. 260-270, Th. Ho- 
molle publishes and restores a fragmentary inscription from Delphi. Start- 
ing from the certain reading at the middle of the inscription ézave[oac] | 
«[ai wai [or] and proceeding step 
by step in the restoration and interpretation, the editor endeavors to show 
that the [lv@ovixae of Aristotle, consisting of a history of the games and a 
catalogue of the victors, was composed by Aristotle and Callisthenes between 
340 and 334 B.c. The authorities at Delphi caused the work to be copied 
in the sanctuary, and honored the authors with a vote of thanks and crowns, 
As restored, the fragment reads: ov]vé[ragav mivax'a 
vev] uxnxorov | tov €€ dy@va Katack[ eva] 
twv, | "AptororéeAny x[at Kai 
tov wiv[axa To]\ds Tapilas Tax te] par per [ayeypappe v 
[eis ornAnv or A€evKwpa(?). 

The Sons of Cersobleptes of Thrace.—In Hermes, 1898, pp. 626- 
637, Adelbert Hick discusses the Delphic inscription containing a decree in 
honor of the sons of Cersobleptes (B.C.H. XX, 1896, pp. 466 ff.; ef. Am. J. 
Arch. 1898, p. 189). The relations of the Thracian rulers to the Macedoni- 
ans and Greeks are examined, and the article closes with a table of Thracian 
kings, their sons and associates in power from Teres I, about 450, to Seuthes 
IIT, 330-315. 

The Delphic Dialect.—In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 590-592 is a summary of 
a paper read by Fournier at the meeting of the French School in Athens, 
March 10, 1897, discussing two peculiarities of the Delphian dialect in the 
second century B.c. (1) The Aeolic conjugation of certain verbs, as KaXe- 
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pevas, ete. (2) The reflexive, particularly in 
the forms ats aérod, ats avTis. ats atrav. Ads is the masculine of the 
neuter ad, common in all dialects as an adverb, from d¢-. It is a personal 
pronoun, and the reflexive is formed by adding the pronoun of identity. 

A Dispute between Dionysiac Artists. —(;. Colin presented to the 
French School at Athens, February 27, 15897, a discussion of a senatus con- 
sultum of 112 B.c., recently found at Delphi, on the walls of the treasury of 
the Athenians. The document, which is in Greek, relates to a dispute 
over a contract between the Dionysiac artists of Athens and those of the 
Isthmus and Megara. It is to be published in full in the B.C. (6.0.1. 
1897. 583.) 

Stelae with Emblems. —In 3.(’.//. 1897, pp. 576-579, Paul Perdrizet 
supplements his article on stelae with wapaonpa (2. 1896, pp. 546 ff.) by 
a note on the Theban Euares, who is identified with a magistrate of the Boeo- 
tian league in the fourth century B.c. He also adds a new decree (pl. xix, 1) 
in honor of a citizen of Pellene, which is surmounted by two dolphins in 
relief. 

Inscriptions from Athens. — In "Ed. *Apy. 1898, pp. 1-22 (pl. i, 4 cuts) 
P. Kavvadias publishes seventeen inscriptions. The first is the fragment 
of a decree concerning the Athenians and the settlers at Daphnus (ef. Am. 
J. Arch. 1898, p. 184); the second contains the name of the archon Chremes 
(326-325 b.c.); the third that of Cephisodorus (523-522 B.c.); the fourth 
that of an unknown archon, Andronides; No. 4* that of Cephisophon (529 
#28 p.c.). A fragment of a decree begins Ipoyoevos XaAk....... evepyeTns 
wes. If subject allies like the Chalcidians could have zpogevor, 
this inscription was no doubt in honor of such an one. Perhaps, however, 
Proxenus is here a proper name. An inscription in Attic letters not later 
than the middle of the fifth century reads AopoBeos cai Sipvdos dvebérev 
arapxev. No. 15 is on a piece of cornice or lintel. It reads «vvtex@yv in large 
letters. Evidently the eynies had a stoa or building for their meetings. It 
was probably not far from the chureh of the Seraphim, in which the stone 
was found. No. 16 is a list of names of prominent Athenians about 27 B.c. 
The other inscriptions published are fragmentary decrees and dedications. 

The Inscription on the Museum Gill at Athens. — On the Museum 
hill at Athens to the west of the monument of Philopappus is cut in the rock 
the inseription vy. This might be read éos vy, but no such 
lexicographical gloss is likely to have been cut at that point. Better is 
éxos 8 édb[alvy, or 8 h[a]vy. It would then contain a reference to the hill 
as the place where the prophet Musaeus gave his oracles, and according to 
one version was buried. (S. N. DraGoumeEs, Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 202- 
204.) 

Milestone from Daphni.— In 3.C.//. 1897, pp. 572-574 (Nouvelles et 
Correspondance ), Paul Perdrizet gives a short account of the milestone 
found in 1895 at Daphni, near Athens (ef. C./.A. TIV,2,1219¢). The Latin 
inscription, hitherto unpublished, may be read D(omini) n(ostri) Arcadius 
et Honorius sub v(iro) el(arissimo) et spectab(ili) proc(onsule) Eusebio. The 
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sacred way seems to have been repaired between the departure of the Goths 
(396 A.p.) and 402 a.p. That an old inseribed stele was used is in accord- 
ance with a reseript of Areadius of November, 397 A.p. 

Bronze Inscription from Olympia.—In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. T. 189s, 
pp. 197-212, pls. vi, vii, Emil Szanto publishes an inscription on a bronze 
tablet found at Olympia and now in Vienna. The alphabet is Ionic, but 
has the sign - for the rough breathi The text reads: 


ig. 
Geos * Tuip yeveatp wa pvyadeint wade K- 

at maTe pate OndAvT- 

€pav, pare TA Supootdpev* ai d€ Tip puyad- 

al TE TA xpypata hevyérw ToTTe A- 

lop aipatop Kai KaTlupaiwy 6 dyAopnp 

avaatop HOT dé Kal Ka pvyadevavte Toi 
nAopevot vor Kal aTTapLov Ka U- 

oTapw yevwvta Tov To- 

tp a(a)owra pa pare Ta Xp- 
Hpata ai Te Tap TO ypap- 

pa TO Ka Ka- 

i xa ai dé Tip ddeaATwha Ta(v) oTddav 


‘ , 
wp aysApatodwpav €ovTa 


Evidently banishments and confiscations of property are forbidden, but if 
any one (as magistrate, or by motion in the assembly) does banish another, 
he shall himself be banished, and whoever causes him to be cursed shall not 
be punished. Apparently there were, at the time this law was made, many 
Eleans in exile. The provisions concerning property would tend to call 
them home. The date is probably just after the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander. Possibly the Pyrrhon mentioned is the well-known philosopher. 
Little is known of his early life, but he may have been old enough to be 
demiurge about 336. Szanto discusses the dialect and the meaning of the 
inscription in detail. In the Bei/age of the same periodical, pp. 197-198, 
A. Wilhelm discusses the word ddeaArwhace of line 12, connecting it with 
BéAros, aBeAros, and giving it the sense “injure.” O. B., ihid., p. 198, men- 
tions that the letters TTY P and TT on some Elean coins have been connected 
with the demiurge Pyrrhon. 

The Cult of Zeus at Didyma; the Bonyia.— In Welanges Henri Weil 
(pp- 147-158) B. ITaussoullier discusses several inscriptions. especially Le 
Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions Asie-Minenre, No. 222 (= 1885, p. 
351, No. 102). Zeus, as well as Apollo, was worshipped at Didyma. The 
festival of the Boyyca was celebrated about his statue or altar. An inserip- 
tion from Cos (Patron-Ilicks, Tnuscriptions of Cos, p- 81, No. 37) deseribes a 
competit ive presentat ion of cattle for publie sacrifice. The Bonyia at Didyma 
and at Athens was similar to this and had no connection with the Thessa- 
lian tavpoxadayna. 

An Agreement of Maussolus with the Phaselites. — In /h. Oesterr. 
Arch. 1. 1898, pp. 149, A. Wilhelm discusses the inscription from Idalia in 
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Berlin (Beschreibung der Berliner antiken Sculpturen, No. 1178, Judeich’s 
Kleinasiatisch Studien, p. 256, and elsewhere) and proposes the follow- 
ing reading: 

[dpxous Sovrov rots Bear tots MavoowA- 

Aos kai époojavres Ata “AXtov xai Kai 

Geois Bactrelovs? Tois 

ad0Aws Kai dB )AaBews Kai Pa- 
onXttav ovs Twas? Ka MjavcowAdos ypawynrat Kata 

Ta €upevely Tois |nuevors TO Bacr[A€- 

ws Opxtov?* éxtivovtw d€ Tas MavcowAdos 

tats kai MavoowAAun ci Twes dpeiAovte Eu pyot 

tpioiv Ka Ore mpoyeyp tat, tov Eurpoobe ovv- 
10 BoXdatwy mpiv ]ovav dixas 

dopey MavoowAdrov |Acrats Kai PaoyAitas Mavo- 


KaP 6 ka kai MavoowAdos 


Some of the new readings are certain; others are merely probable. 

The Coan Inscription at Buyukdere. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. T. 1898, 
Beiblatt, pp. 89-94, F. Hiller v. Gaertringen compares the inscription of 
Buyukdere (see Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 135) with a Cyzicene inscription found 
at Samothrace (Ruspensoun, Die Mysterienheiligthiimer in Eleusis und 
Samothrake, pp. 227 ff.; O. Kern, Athen. Mitth. 1893, pp. 356 ff.), and thinks 
it is a votive inscription set up at Samothrace by a Coan ship’s crew. In a 
note, pp. 94 f., E. Kalinka maintains that it is a simple list, not votive. 

In Hermes, 1898, pp. 657-661, H. Wilbrich discusses the inscription from 
Buyukdere. Aulus Terentius A. f. Varro is there mentioned as commander 
of a squadron. The same Varro is mentioned in a Delian inscription, C.J.L. 
III, 7240, and a Rhodian inscription, C. . Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1,48. The date 
of the inscription is certainly before 74 B.c., probably soon after 82 B.c. It 
is suggested that Varro may have been in command of a squadron in the 
northern Aegean after the peace of Dardanus, or may have had command of 
the fleet built by Sulla in Thessaly. 

Statues of Heroes at Ilium.—In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 184- 
189, W. Kubitschek brings together the inscriptions /.G./.S. No. 1294, p. 
698, No. 1080 ( C.I.G. 3626), and No. 1081 (= C.IL.G. No. 3632). These 
were all found near Ilium, as was also C./.G. No. 3606. Evidently the 
Ilians had a series of statues of the heroes of the Trojan war. Five inscrip- 
tions, from Herakliza (Perinthus), Gallipolis, Kamaris (Parium), and Usbek, 
are published from a manuscript of G. F. de Bohn written early in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The Epicurean Inscription from Oenoanda. — In B.C.//. 1892, pp. 1 ff., 
Holleaux, Paris, Diehl, and Cousin published large fragments of an Epi- 
curean inscription from Oenoanda, which was discussed and restored by 
Usener, Rhein. Mus. XLVI, p- 144. With the consent of the French 
School at Athens, the representatives of the Vienna Academy, Heberdey 
and Kalinka, made further investigations at Oenoanda, and their results 
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are published in full in B.C.H. 1897, pp. 346-445. The article opens with 
an introduction (pp- 346-355), in which are discussed the position of the 
inscription, its contents, material, punctuation, ete. This is followed by 
the text of the inscription (pp. 356-126) with seventy-five facsimile cuts, 
and brief notes on the arrangement of the fragments. The article concludes 
with an investigation of the graphic and stylistie peculiarities, including an 
index of important words and phrases, and a brief discussion of the gram- 
matical peculiarities. 

Epigraphical Notes. —In the R. Et. Gr. XI, 1898, pp. 250-278, M. Hol- 
leaux discusses various inscriptions already published. In the inscription 
published by Gardner, J.H.S. 1888, p. 250, No. 1078, the third line is to be 
restored with [TloAvkparns Mvaotddjov ’Apyetos and the document placed 
between 203 and 196 p.c.—In Friinkel’s Jnaschr. von Pe rgamon, I, No. &2, 
ll. 3 ff. are to be read Pidurrov] | kai Maxed[ovas Xiov] | 
vavp[axias]. The reference is to the battle between Attalus and the Mace- 
donians that occurred in the strait of Chios, 201 B.c. The French scholar 
supports at some length the historical arguments in favor of the above con- 
clusion, which was rejected by the German editor. — The long decree copied 
at Alabanda in 1885 by Diehl and Cousin (2.C.H. X, p. 299) certainly dates 
from the period of the war against Antiochus, when the legions appeared 
for the first time in Asia. M. Holleaux strengthens the arguments of Diehl 
to this effect. —C.I.G.S. I, 16. is shown to refer, as Foucart held, to a 
theoria of citizens of Cyzicus, who came to Megara in consequence of the 
command of Apollo and in order to request the participation of the Mega- 
rians in the festival of Cora. Kopy Swreipa was the principal divinity of 
Cyzicus. In ll. 4, 5 of frag. b, M. Holleaux would read kai rots @[eapots tots 
Tav Ovoiav Kai Tov ayOva Tov Kolpaiwy. The ovyyéveia be- 
tween Megara and Cyzicus he would explain by reference to the fact that 
at the time when the first colonizations eastward took place Megara was 
still counted a part of Boeotia, and Boeotians assisted in the foundation of 
Miletus and other Ionic cities. — In the inscription from Lyncestis in Mace- 
donia (B.C.H. XXI, p. 162) xowdv duaraypya is to be taken as the edict of 
the governor (edictum provinciale) issued, in this case, from Dyrrachium, the 
second official residence of that official. For "Avravoe read ’A[re]vravoe in 
ll. 4, 6.—In "Ed. "Apy. 1898, pp. 135-136, P. Kavvadias gives corrected 
readings for C.I.A. IV, 1, p. 18, No. 61%, and "Ed. *Apx. 1897, p. 195, pl. 12 
(cf. Jahreshefte Oesterr. Arch. T.1898, Beiblatt, p. 44, p. 48). In the former, 
read kai xata@évat eu. avaypapoavtas Tos Tas ovvOéxas 
pera TO ypappareos T[és] BoAes. In the second, 7y]euolv]os Tiwalp]- 
x8[ov rod A In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 475-476, E. Bourguet con- 
tributes some notes on inscriptions published in B.C./Z. 1896, pp. 708 and 
720, and 1897, pp. 154, 155. Tle proposes restorations of the text, and adds 
some facts in regard to persons named in these documents. — In B.C./T7. 1397, 
pp. 510-513, Henri Weil publishes some additional fragments and corrections 
of the Delphian Paean in honor of Dionysus, which first appeared in B.C.H. 
1895, pp. 403 ff. — In B.C.H. 1897, p. 574, Leonardos proposes to correct an 
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inseription from Mantinea (B.C./7. 1896, p. 126) by reading vaods 
cis Hpeyspevovs (from for B.C.H. 1898, 
pp. 271-272, Fournier corrects the text of the regulations of the phratry of 
the Labyadae. Face D, 1. 48, for ouprpyioKev read guprimioxev. Same face, 
1. 13, read Aexyxot wap, x as frequently has passed to xy. Face C, 1. 39, Oryava 
is perhaps to be connected with iyyave, ef. Jingo, Jigura. It is then some- 


thing set up at the tomb. 
COINS 


Thracian Coin-types. — The coins of the Greek cities of Thrace, chiefly 
of Imperial times, are especially rich in types taken from local mythology 
and works of art. Coins of Philippopolis show Orpheus with his lyre and 
Orpheus surrounded by birds and animals, the latter copied from a work of 
statuary, while the very similar Alexandrian type is from a painting. A 
group of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, hitherto wrongly interpreted, is 
taken from a relief of great artistic merit which differed from the Naples 
relief in having the figures turned in the opposite direction and the men 
nude. Three river gods, perhaps not in the original, may represent the 
rivers of the lower world. Besides heads of Heraclesand single Labors, from 
Perinthus and other places, one medallion of Hadrianopolis shows the hero 
in the attitude of the Farnese Hercules, but holding a bow, surrounded by 
the twelve Labors in a ring. The scheme was perhaps suggested by a 
medallion of Perinthus in which the signs of the Zodiac enclose a group of 
gods. 

The ancient native divinity, the Thracian Horseman, transformed under 
Greek influence into a chthonie god, occurs in many forms. At Bizye, coins 
of three emperors show him reclining at the theoxenia, accompanied by a 
seated goddess. Under Geta, his ancient warlike character is recalled by 
the addition of armor, and under Philip, the pair are identified with 
Asclepius and Hygieia. In this form of the theoxenia may be the origin of 
the later * Todtenmahl” reliefs. In Imperial times, the reclining attitude 
is used among other forms for the Dioscuri at Tomi and for a god, probably 
Serapis, at Sinope, while the couch alone occurs at Nicomedia. The local 
god of Odessus, @cds Méyas, with phiale and horn of plenty, clearly a 
ththonie god, is the same hellenized Thracian divinity. On the earliest 
coins, about 300 B.c.. he is reclining, and an inverted amphora typifying 
libation, which also oecurs alone, is in the field. Later he is standing. <A 
chthonie goddess, 7 6ea, is contemporary with the earlier, and Demeter and 
Cora with the later type. About 200 n.c.. the Horseman appears with only 
the horn of plenty to indicate the Hellenic element. He is found also on 
coins of Tomi and of Istrus, and with tue calathus borrowed from Serapis, 
also at Sinope. The ancient Apollo statues of three Milesian colonies, 
Olbia, Sinope, and Apollonia, are found on coins. The last, a colossus by 
Calamis, may give a basis for selecting the Alexicacus of the same artist 
from among the Apollo figures on Attic coins. (B. Pick, Jb. Arch I. 1898, 


pp. 154-174; 1 pl.) 
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Coins of Asia Minor.— A small collection of coins was brought by 
Oberhummer and Roman on their return from Cappadocia. From Caesarea- 
Mazaca come one specimnen of autonomous coinage, one coin of Tiberius, one 
of Trajan, and one of Hadrian, also some Byzantine and Seljuk coins. The 
countries about Cappadocia are represented by a coin from Amiseia, one 
from Amisus, one each from Ancyra and Docimia, and several from Cilician 
cities. One of these, from Anabarzus, mentions Helagabalus with the title 
of Demiurgus. The island of Elaeusa is represented by one coin. There 
are several Syrian coins, chiefly from Antioch, and some coins of kings of 
Syria. An interesting coin has a youthful male head, probably Augustus, 
and the inseription FELIX PRINCEPS; reverse, Pallas unarmed, but 
probably wearing a helmet, holding on her right hand a Nike with a 
garland. Inscription, VE: PET (monograms of proper names) COLONIA 
IVLIA Il- VR- A coin in Berlin (Imhoof, Monnaies grecques, p. 89, 
Griechische Miinzen, p. 772) has the same head and inscription. The 
coin has been ascribed to Macedonia, but is probably Syrian. Another in- 
teresting coin has on one side a head, probably the same as the last, and on 
the other a ship’s prow. (IL. RigGavuer, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1897, U1, 3, pp. 
525-553 ; 5 figs.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mycenaean Glass. —in Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1897, IT, 1, pp. 109-111, A. 
Furtwiingler publishes (cut) some Mycenaean glass beads in the possession 
of Mr. E. P. Warren at Lewes. They show no new patterns except that 
two of them have what seems to be a pomegranate. This has not hitherto 
been known in Mycenaean art. 

The Mines of Laurium. — The seventy-seventh volume of the Biblio- 
theque des Ecoles Francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome is an exhaustive treatment 
of the mines of Laurium by E. Ardaillon (218 pp.; maps and cuts). The 
geological formation of the region is briefly described, for the strata of schist 
and limestone determine the position of the ore. The manner of working 
the mines in ancient times, by means of narrow galleries cut with chisel, 
hammer, and pick, is described, as is also the ancient process of extracting 
the silver, the lead, and the other salable products, as minium and ochre. 
The organization of the work, the number of hands employed, and the popu- 
lation of the place are discussed. Then follows a history of Laurium. The 
mines were probably worked by the Pelasgians or Phoenicians, or both, for 
the poor soil of that region would not of itself attract or support a population 
so numerous as seems to have existed there in early times. But in the early 
Hellenic times the mines of Laurium were less important than those of 
Thasos and Siphnos; in faet, the development of the Thasian and Siphnian 
mines probably retarded that of the mines of Laurium. In the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., Laurium reached its greatest importance, and continued during 
the fourth century to be the chief source of silver. With the conquest of 
the East by Alexander, vast quantities of precious metals flowed into 
Greece, reducing or annihilating the profit to be derived from working the 
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mines, and at the same time the substitution of Macedonian for Athenian 
coin in the markets of the world helped to diminish the importance of 
Laurium. With the third century the greatness of Laurium was past. 
After that the mines were worked only in a small way. The mines were 
the property of the state, but were not the subject of much special legisla- 
tion. They were let out to contractors like other state property. The 
rights of state and contractors and the details of farming out the mines are 
discussed in the latter part of the book. 

The History and Antiquities of Mantinea. — The seventy-eighth vol- 
ume of the Bibliothtque des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome is 
entitled Mantince et ' Arcadie Orientale (xvi, 625 pp.; 6 heliogravures; 1 
phototype ; 1 plan of Mantinea; 2 maps). The author is Gustave Fougeéres, 
who was engaged in exeavations at Mantinea from 1887 to 1889. The work 
is divided into three books and four appendices. Book I contains a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the geography and topography of the Peloponnesus, 
especially of eastern Arcadia. Book II treats of the Mantinean state. In 
the seven chapters of this book the roads described by Pausanias, the terri- 
tory of Mantinea, the fortifications of the city, the city itself with its streets 
and buildings, the inhabitants, their religion, and their government and 
institutions, are discussed. Chapters III and IV, dealing with the fortifica- 
‘tions and buildings of the city, are of especial archaeological interest. The 
wall was not circular, but nearly elliptical in shape. Its foundation was 
of stone, but the upper part was of crude brick. It had one hundred and 
twenty-six towers, twenty-one of which were for the defence of the gates, 
which were of complicated construction. Within the limits of the ancient 
city, remains of several buildings were found, which are carefully described. 
Especial attention is devoted to the theatre, which does not, however, offer 
any very certain testimony bearing upon the question whether the Greeks 
of the classical period acted upon a high, narrow stage or not. Book III 
gives the history of Mantinea from the origin of the state until it became the 
Slavic settlement of Gorlitza. The first appendix is epigraphical. The 
inscription first published B.C.H. XVI, 1892, p. 568 (ef. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 
p. 413) is given in facsimile and discussed, with results somewhat diiferent 
from those reached by previous writers. An inscription on a capital, 
NixoroXi[rys]. Aaparptos avéOyxe, may have designated a statue 
of one of the Mantineans who fought at Actium and became a citizen of the 
new city of Nicopolis. The decree of the Antigonians, B.C.//. XX, 1896, 
pp. 124 ff, is republished. Some inscribed tesserae of terra-cotta are 
described, and are supposed to have served for the identification of voters. 
A list of Mantinean proper names is given, followed by a brief account of 
inscribed tiles, manufacturers’ marks, ete. In the second appendix the relief 
(B.C. H. XII, 1888, pl. iv), representing a woman holding a liver in her hand, 
and the reliefs of the Praxitelean base are discussed. The first relief is ex- 
plained as a prophetess holding the liver and sacred knife. It is assigned to 


the last years of the fifth century B.C. Fougéres holds to his original opinion 


that the Praxitelean reliefs were on four slabs, one of which is lost, each slab 
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adorning one side of a square pedestal. He believes that Praxiteles made 
the designs, and perhaps the models, for the reliefs, but entrusted their 
execution to a pupil. He mentions the period 371-365 B.c. as the most 
probable date of Praxiteles’s work at Mantinea, and believes that the Hermes 
at Olympia belongs to a time but little later, about 363. Appendix III is 
topographical and Appendix IV historical. The plates represent the Praxi- 
telean reliefs, the * Woman with the Liver,’ a female head (Hygieia?), and a 
Telesphorus. This volume is a work of great care and industry, and con- 
tains much that is of value to the student of history and mythology, as well 
as to the archaeologist. 

Athenian Topography. — In -Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 205-231, 367, 368, 
Hl. vy. Prott discusses the vexed question of the Enneacrunus, Lenaeum, 
and Acoviotov év Acuvats. The first part of the article is a discussion of Thue. 
II, 15, with special reference to the treatment of the passage by Wachsmuth 
(Abh. d. Stichs. Ges. XVIII, pp. 1 ff.), whose views are combated in favor 
of the theory of Dorpfeld, from whom, however, von Prott differs in some 
details of interpretation. After a brief examination of the ancient cults on 
the Llissus, the consideration of the site of the temple of Dionysus év Acuvats 
is taken up. The sanctuary discovered by Dorpfeld at the foot of the 
Areopagus is shown to fulfil all requirements in respect to site as well as 
arrangement of the temple and réuevos, for the latter is shut off by a wall 
and door, so that the temple could be opened while the sacred enclosure 
remained closed. The festivals of Dionysus év Aduvats and the Lenaea are 
studied in detail, and the conclusion reached that the Acoviovov év Aiuvats, 
and to Anvatoy are identical, but that the latter refers especially to the 
Téuevos, in distinction from the temple itself. 

Notes on Strabo by Cyriacus of Ancona. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 
196-201, E. Ziebarth collects some notices of the marginal notes to Strabo by 
Cyriaecus of Ancona. These are known partly through copies furnished by 
Langermann to Reinesius for his Syntagma, and partly from the comments 
of Falconer in the Oxford edition of Strabo. The latter were derived from 
an Eton manuscript of late date containing Books I-X. As the Cod. Laur. 
XXVIII begins with Book XI, this may be the second part of the manu- 
script which Cyriacus bought in Constantinople. The object of Ziebarth’s 
article is to lead to a careful examination of the Eton manuscript and its 
comparison with the Laurentianus. 

Notes from Macedonia. — In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 514-543, Paul Perdrizet 
continues his notes of a journey in Macedonia. Section 1 deals with the 
terra-cottas, some three hundred in number, from the necropolis in Amphipo- 
lis. About one-fifth of these are figures from real life, the rest are mytho- 
logical, and with one exception representations of a single person. This 
is a young man in barbarian costume, carrying a pedum and sometimes a 
syrinx, usually seated on a rock, and often accompanied by a dog or sheep. 
Cf. pls. v—viii bis for the types. An examination of the possible identifica- 
tions leads to the conclusion that this is Attis, whose worship in Thrace 


and the neighboring country, and symbolical connection with the belief in 
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immortality, are discussed at some length. Section 2 contains some funerary 
inscriptions, four of them in Latin, from the neighborhood of Philippi. 
Section 3 is devoted to an inscription from the Thracian frontier, which is 
engraved on a stele which shows above the * Thracian horseman,’ followed 
by an attendant on foot, below, the funeral banquet, and below this a horse 
led bya servant, which seems unique on a Thracian monument. The 
inscription is set up by a father for himself, his son, and his wife, and is of 
interest as showing a greater extension of the district of Apwotxy than had 
hitherto been recognized. Section 4 contains a full discussion of the extent 
of the Colonia Augusta Tulia Philippi based on inseriptions. These also 
show that the language of the colony was Latin, though Greek maintained 
itself at Drabescus and Neapolis. 

Notes from the Cyclades.— In the Annual of the British School at 
tthens, No. ITT, pp. 92-70 (pls. iv. v), R. C. Bosanquet deseribes and dis- 
cusses prehistoric antiquities, chiefly from Melos, pointing out their analo- 
vies and relations to objects from other places. The headings of the article 
are: ° Pre-Mycenaean Pottery from Melos,’ * The So-called Kernoi’ (cluster 
vases), * Textile Impressions on Aegean Pottery’ (caused by placing the 
vessels on a cloth when still soft), ‘Stone Dishes or Troughs,’ and ‘ A Pre- 
Mycenaean Wrist-guard.”. This last is a small marble plate which is ex- 
plained as a guard for an archer’s wrist. 

Two Mirrors with Handles. —In "Ed. ’Apy. 1898, pp. 121-155, pl. 7, 
\. de Ridder publishes and discusses two archaic mirrors in the Museum at 
Athens. The bronze sheathing of the handles is adorned with reliefs. A 
square field serves to connect with the disk of the mirror the tapering handle, 
at the end of which is a circular medallion. In the square field of one 
handle are two sphinxes facing each other, in that of the other two ram- 
pant lions separated by an anthemion from which rises a row of dots or 
beads. The handle proper is in each case adorned with a draped male 
figure. The cireular medallion has in the first case a Gorgon’s head, 
in the second two cocks facing each other. The mirrors are said to have 
come from Corinth, but a careful analysis of the figures represented and 
comparison with other works of archaic art lead to the conclusion that the 
style is not Corinthian nor Peloponnesian, but Ionic, as is also that of the 
other so-called Argive-Corinthian bronzes. 

The Brooch of Odysseus. — In Velanges Heuri Weil, pp. 385-593, FE. 
Pottier discusses the description of the mantle and brooch of Odysseus, Od. 
XIX, 225-231. The discussion leads to the following translation: “ The 
yodlike Odysseus wore a cloak of wool folded double; upon the cloak was 
fixed a brooch of gold, with double fastening (this is referred especially 
to the two shields for the ends of the two pins of the brooch), and the 
front of it was ornamented with figures: in his forepaws a dog held a 
spotted fawn and devoured it as it writhed. All admired it and marvelled 
how the two animals were made of gold, the one devouring and choking the 


fawn, the other still struggling to eseape and twitching its feet.” A cut 


shows an Egyptian painting of a dog holding and killing a gazelle. 


XUM 
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Three Sectile Pavements.—In the Avnual of the British School at 
ithens, No. II], pp- 175-181, Ambrose M. Poynter vives an accurate deserip- 
tion of the sectile pavements in the Theatre of Dionysus, the ‘Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and the Odeum of Herodes Atticus. Pl. xv gives a meas- 
ured drawing of the pavement in the Theatre of Dionysus. 

Apollo Spodios. — In VM langes Henri Weil, pp- 193-206, Maurice Hol- 
leaux discussed the passages (LX, 11 and 12) in which Pausanias mentions 
the altar of Apollo Spodios. He finds that what Pausanias says of this altar 
and the divination practised there applies to the sanctuary of Apollo His 
menios, and concludes that there was at Thebes but one oracular sanctuary 
of Apollo. 

Date of the Death of Alexander the Great — The Calendars of 
Meton and Callippus.—In (C. 2. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 413-460, is a 
communication by Jules Oppert on the death of Alexander. — Inserip- 
tions found at Babylon show that he died at Babylon, at the temple 
of Bel-Merodach, Friday, May 11, 323 B.c., about 5 p.m. The dates given 
by Greek authorities are discussed, and this leads to a discussion of the 
calendars of Meton and Callippus. The date of the reform of Meton is 
July 28, 433 B.c., in the archonship of Apseudes. The period of Callippus 
begins June 29, 330 B.c. The Attie month Thargelion is identified with 
the Babylonian month Nisan. The date of¢ Alexander's birth is ‘Tuesday, 
July 23, 356 B.c. An appendix gives a list of years from 435 to 293 B.c., 
showing the Olympiads, the beginning of the civil years, and the names of 
the Athenian archons, and, from 330, comparing the cycles of Meton and 


Callippus. 
ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Temple of Castor in the Roman Forum. — Tlie fact has been 
established that the broad flight of steps leading down to the street along 
the front of the temple is of the period of the decline, and that these steps 
originally came down only to a broad platform, at about half the height of 
the podium. The platform ended in a perpendicular wall in front and was 
connected with the street by smaller stairways at either side. This platform 
explains the literary allusions to a rostra for addressing the people pro aede 
Castoris, even in the time of the republic, as well as the statement in the 
Constantinian Descriptio Urbis that the forum contained three rostra. This 
platform is of about the same height as the other two, the rostra by the 
comitium and that in front of the temple of Divus Julius. ‘That its form 
when the Arch of Augustus was built was substantially the same as later, is 
shown by the placing of the arch with reference to the eastern flight of steps. 

The structure to which the extant columns belong was probably built by 
Hadrian, and it stands considerably higher than its predecessor of the time 
of Tiberius, though on the same lines. Most of the stone work has disap- 
peared, both from the visible portions and from the foundations. but the 
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masses of concrete, probably older than Tiberius, which formed the sub- 
structure for all parts of the floor that bore no heavy weight, are still in 
place, and indicate the plan. In the lower part of the podium along the 
sides, there were, under the intercolumniations, entrances to chambers used 
probably for the storage of valuables or for banking transactions. The 
podium, projecting beyond the front of the temple, forms large pedestals at 
either end of the broad steps, and on these may once have stood the originals 
of the Dioseuri of the Capitol. These statues are of the right size and most 
appropriate in subject to a temple founded on the spot where the Dioseuri 
watered their horses after bringing the news of the battle of Lake Regillus. 
(O. Ricurer, Jb. Arch. [. 1898, pp. 87-114; 4 pls.; 14 cuts.) 


SCULPTURE 


The Colossi of Monte Cavallo.—In Riim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 248-274 
(1 pl.; 4 figs.), A. Michaelis describes the colossal statues of Monte Cavallo, 
as they appeared in the Middle Ages, and up to their restoration by Sixtus 
V in 1589. They were an important landmark as early as the ninth cen- 
tury. In connection with them, other works of art are mentioned in the 
early descriptions of Rome, especially a seated female figure before the 
statues (mentioned only in the Mirabilia), and four statues of Constantine 
and his son, from the neighboring thermae, which in the fifteenth century 
bore the roof of a portico adjoining the colossi, and three of which in the 
sixteenth century were on the pedestal of the statues. This article publishes, 
for the first time, a sketch by Martin van Heemskerck, made between 1532 
and 1536, recently found in the collection of engravings at Dresden. This 
is the earliest existing picture, —earlier than the Lafrery and Salamanea 
sketches, — and shows distinctly the separate bases of the statues, made of 
large ancient blocks, and one of the three Constantine figures, which were 
removed to the Capitol before 1544. This picture with that of Salamanca 
and the Bufalini plan are enough to show that the inscriptions were placed 
originally as they are now, — the figure on the left being assigned to Phidias, 
that on the right to Praxiteles. Furtwiingler and others have supposed that 
the position of the inscriptions had been changed. As is indicated by the 
Mantuan picture, by the background of the newly found sketch, and by a 
picture of Cartaris, recently discovered in the Bibliotheca Angelica at Rome, 
the statues faced the southeast. They were perhaps erected when the Baths 
of Constantine were restored in 443. 

A Bronze Head.—In the Sitz). Miin. Akad. 1897, II, 1, pp. 140-144 
(2 pls.; 1 cut), A. Furtwiingler publishes a bronze head in the possession 
of Count Zichy, Austrian minister at Munich. It represents a man with 
plentiful waving hair and beard, the beard flowing down and covering the 
entire throat and upper part of the breast. The basis of the type is the 
Greek type of Zeus, but it is suggested that Quirinus is intended. The 


head is a fine Roman work of the last century of the republic. It was origi- 


nally placed upon a stone herm shaft. 
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VASES AND PAINTING 


Aretine Vases and Augustan Art. IH]. Dragendorff has an article 
in Jb. Ve Alt. Rhein. Vol. CIT, pp. 87-109 (4 pls.; 12 figs.), on the Aretine 
vases and their relation to Augustan art. The best ones show the same 
motives as the sculpture, wall decorations, ete., of the first century B.c., and 
were evidently produced between the time of Sulla and the end of the cen- 
tury. This was a period of mixed art in Italy; countless Greek works had 
been brought to Rome, and from all, without regard to their period, the 
Roman artists chose their motives. The influence of Alexandrian art at 
this time has been overestimated ; it was hardly an important element. In 
almost every case the models were produced in Greece or Asia Minor. We 
see Egyptian influence in Roman art only at the end of the first century B.c. 
after the conquest of Egypt,—and only in the latest Aretine vases. The 
impressionist art that began in the time of Tiberius is not represented in 
the Aretine vases. 

The Pompeian Fresco representing a Mint.— With the aid of a 
large photograph, E. J. Seltman, Num. Chron. 1598, pp. 294-303, attempts 
a new explanation of the well-known fresco in the Domus Vettiorum at 
Pompeii, representing an officina monetaria conducted by Cupids. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Seltman, we have, from right to left, the following processes in 
operation: (A) one Cupid at the furnace preparing the molten metal for 
casting into blanks; (B) two workmen putting the blanks into a condition 
to receive the imprint; (C) weighing the blanks under the surveillance of 
Juno Moneta; (D) a suppostor and a malleator engaged in striking the coin. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Lanuvium Inscription at Rome.— In the Mel. Arch. Iist. 1898, 
p. 270, G. de Manteyer has carefully reviewed the inscription which, dated 
June 9, 136, describes the organization of the College of Diana and Antinoiis 
existing at Lanuvium. The writer has made a careful collation with the aid 
of the text in the C./.L. XIV, pp. 196-197, and has described its present 
state and has given a phototype reproduction of the same. 

Iupiter Iurarius.— M. Besnier in Mel. Arch. Hist. 1898, p. 281, con- 
siders the epithet of Jupiter Turarius, which occurs in ouly two inscriptions. 
One of these inscriptions was discovered in the Jnsula Tiberina in 1854 and 
is published in C./.L. T (first ed.) 1105, VI, 379, and is given in faesimile in 
P.L.M.E. pl. 21, A. The second inscription was discovered at Brescia and 
published in C.I.L. Supplementa Ttalica IT, Additamenta al C.I.L. V, in the 
Atti dei Lincei, Memorie V, 1888, No. 1272. The praetor L. Furius Purpu- 
reo, engaging in battle with the Gauls (Livy, XX XI, 10, also 21), made a 
vow to Jupiter, in the Latin form Jupiter Turarius the god of the Cenomani, 
whose capital was Brixia (Brescia), that he would build a temple to him if 
victorious in battle. As Jupiter Jurarius wasa peregrinus deus, his temple was 


built in the Znsula Tiberina outside the Pomerium, where for like reason the 
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temple of Aesculapius was built. According to the Calendar of Praeneste 
the festival of Aesenlapius and of Jupiter in the island took place January 1, 
but the lupiter is lupiter Vetovis. Perhaps lupiter Turarius and lupiter 
lvioris are identical. Livy (AXXXV, $1) Says: * Jedes duae lovi €0 
in capitolio dedicatae sunt.” Jordan reads for aedes duae Tovi, aedes Veiovi. 
It may be that L. Furius Purpureo recognizing that the divinity Jupiter 
Turarius was the same as Veiovis built a temple to Ve/oris on the Capitoline 
and another to /urarius in the Jnsula. Lt Jurarius is similar to the Greek 
Zeiss Opxtos, there are certain attributes in which these two divinities, Veiovis 
and lurarius certainly resemble one another, ie., when they are regarded as 


the divinities feared by criminals and perjurers. 


COINS 


Roman Coins in India. — A hoard of Roman aurei of the first century 
(Augustus to Vespasian) has been found in the territory of the Rajah of 
Pudukota in southern India. Similar finds in India have often been re- 
corded, and attest extensive commercial relations with the East, though not 
necessarily the actual presence of Roman traders in the country. The hoard 
in question consisted of 501 coins; and what is most remarkable, 461 of 
these have been deliberately defaced with a file or chisel. Mr. G. F. Hill 
supposes “that these coins were defaced by the political authority as being 
too much worn for further circulation, and were awaiting the melting pot, 
when the secret of their concealment was lost.” (Num. Chron. 1898, 
pp. 304-520.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The Via Caecilia.— N. Persichetti has investigated the Via Caecilia, 
the existence of whieh was first suspected from an inscription found in 
Rome in 1872, and its general direction established by Hiilsen in Not. Seavi, 
March, 1896. The bridge thirty-five miles from Rome, mentioned in the 
inseription, Persichetti has found on the river Farfa, near the modern Ponte 
Buido. A little beyond this point, the road left the Via Salaria, turning to 
the northeast, and crossing the Tarano at the modern Ponte Merecatello, 
which is partly of ancient construction. Between the two rivers no remains 
exist, but it is said that there were remains in the seventeenth century, and 
that in building the cemetery at Rocca Sinibalda, fragments of a Roman 
road were found. At Longone the road turned to the north and crossed the 
Salto at the so-called Ponte Ladrone, which is a fragment of a bridge possibly 
ancient. Between the Torano and the Salto there are no traces, except a 
piece of ancient road between Longone and Poggio Vittiano, — probably a 
branch of the Via Caecilia. There are, however, stories of ruins formerly 
existing, and all through this region are extensive remains of Roman habi- 
tation, — buildings, architectural fragments, tombs, ete. Near Capradosso 


and between that town and Petrella are remains of the road. From Petrella 


Persichetti has traced a course to Fisternae, basing his argument on the 
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nature of the country and the Roman customs of road building. The only 
existing indication is the cutting in the rock called Portella, beyond Fia- 
mignano. Near Fisternae the road probably crossed the bridge called Ponte 
Nascoso, and at Amiternum joined the Via Salaria. Just north sf Amiter- 
num is the ruin of an ancient bridge, a little further on is a cutting for a 
road, and, still further, extensive remains of an ancient road. Beyond this 
point there are no traces. The length of the line traced by Persichetti is 
consistent with the statement of the inscription, that, at the ninety-eighth 
milestone, the road reached the other side of the Apennines. (Rém. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 193-220; 1 pl.; 2 figs.) 

Stations of the Via Cassia.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 271-276, G. F. 
Gamurrini discusses the mansiones of the Via Cassia, between Chiusi and 
Florence. At the station “ad Novas,” nine miles north of Chiusi, a branch 
road diverged to the right to Arezzo; the road to Siena diverged near Chiusi, 
not at the station “ad Novas,” as is indicated in the Tabula Peutingeriana. 
On the main road,— the Via Cassia, —at the Salarco, three miles beyond 
This was the limit of the terri- 


“ad Novas,” was the station “ad Statuas.’ 
tory of Clusium. Nine miles further on is the parish church of Sinalunga, 
probably built on the ruins of the ancient mansio, “ad Graecos.” Antiqui- 
ties of all sorts have been found here, — Roman in the plain, Etruscan on 
the neighboring hills. That distances were reckoned from the station “ad 
Statuas,” on the borders of Clusium, is proved by the inscription found at 
Montepulciano, now in Florence, and by the name of the church, now 
destroyed, S. Stefano in Vico Duodecimo, three miles beyond Sinalunga, 
—that is, twelve miles beyond the station “ad Statuas.” 

Roman Topographical Charts.—In Hermes, 1898, pp. 534-565, A. 
Schulten discusses the plans belonging to the manuscripts of Hyginus and 
other scriptures gromatici. Twelve cuts illustrate the article. Schulten 
shows that the plans are derived from early sources and are not to be disre- 
garded, though they must be used with care, inasmuch as they are not faith- 
ful copies of the original drawings. Possibly the plans are ultimately 
derived from Agrippa’s Chorographia from which Pliny derived his infor- 
mation about the towns of Italy. 

The Necropolis Remedello Sotto and Tombs of the Eneolithic 
Period.— In 3B. Paletn. It., 1898, pp. 206-260; 4 pls.; 7 figs., G. A. 
Colini compares the necropolis of Remedello Sotto with tombs of the eneo- 
lithie and neolithic periods in various parts of Italy. The eneolithie tombs 
he divides into two groups: first, caverns, natural and artificial, which 
resemble the tombs of Remedello in funeral rites and equipment; second, 
tombs excavated in the open field, which are like those of Remedello in 
every respect. In several places, — especially at Sgurgola near Anagni, the 
Buea delle Fate near Livorno, and the necropolis of Fontanella at Casalro- 
mano,—there are indications of the custom of second burial. Neolithie 
tombs are of two classes: first, those in the open field, which are some- 
times formed of stone slabs; second, natural caverns. In this period, too, 
the custom of second burial existed, and in Liguria, at least, the bones were 
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sometimes colored red before the second burial, as in the case of the eneo- 
lithic tomb at Sgurgola. The rites and equipment were practically the 
same in the first period as in the second, except that no metal was used. 
The second population was only a development of the first. At two places, 
the Tana della Mussina in Borzano and the caverns of Cape Sant’ Elia in 
Sardinia, burned human remains have been found, with equipment of the 
eneolithie or early bronze period; this has been thought to indicate human 
sacrifice and even cannibalism, but the writer thinks it is the result of 
partial cremation, or possibly that fire from the funeral banquet was placed 


upon the remains. 


FRANCE 


Dedication to Caligula.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 683-685, 
M. Clere publishes an inscription now at Tarry-le-Rouet, not far from Mar- 
seilles. The text reads: [C]aesari Augu(sto) | Germanico | patri patriae (or 
tribunicia potestate?) e(onsuli) IIT | [Sjex(tus) ge[mi]nius(?) Pistris | sevir 
augustalis | [n](omine) s(uo) d(onavit). The odd surname Pisfris seems to 
be certain. The college of Augustales referred to is no doubt that of Arles. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Foundation of Vindonissa.— In the Sunday supplement of the 
Allgemeine Schweizer Zeitung, No. 43, October 23, 1898, F. Miinzer shows by 
means of an inscription found at Windisch, March 22, 1898, that Vindonissa 
was founded in 47, not 51 A.p. The inseription reads: Ti. Claudio Ca{Lesa]re 
Germ. | imp. XTI p. m. tr. po[t. cos. p.p. | ...g. Aug. propr. | 
M. Lic....ne leg. Aug. | leg... (Berl. Phil. W. November 26, 1598.) 


BULGARIA 


Military Diplomas. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 162-180, EF. 
Bormann publishes, with eight photographic facsimiles, two military diplomas 
in the museum at Agram and one in the museum at Sofia. The first 
mentions the tabula aenea quae fira est Romae in Capitolio in aede Fidei 
p(opuli) Romani), which fixes its date before 60 a.p. The diploma is for 
Dases Dasmeni f. Cornac(atus), his wife Lora, daughter of Prososius ; his son 
Emeritus, and his daughters, Emerita and Turuna. Dases belonged to the 
Cohors IT Hispanorum. The second diploma belongs to 152 a.p. It is 
published C./.L. IIL, S., p. 1987, No. LXIT, and elsewhere. The diploma in 
Sofia is dated by the titles of the emperor Domitian in 95 a.p. It is pub- 


lished in C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. 498 ff. Bormann discusses the proper 


names occurring in these diplomas. 

The Province of Moesia.—In Jh. Ocesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 145- 
196, Anton vy. Premerstein gives an account of the beginnings of the 
Province of Moesia. He discusses (1) national divisions in early imperial 
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times, (2) the Roman province on the lower Danube down to Domitian, 
(3) the Thracian region on the lower Danube, and (4) the Greek cities on 
the Black Sea. Literary and epigraphic sources are freely used. A map 


accompanies the article. 
DALMATIA 


Tessera of the Legio XI Claudia p. f. from Gardun. — [In Jh. Ovsterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 121-124 (3 cuts), C. Patsch discusses a leaden 
tessera from Gardun with the inscription Leg. XJ. This inscription and 
three others show that at Gardun, the camp of the seventh legion, there was 
a part of the eleventh legion. The three inscriptions are C./.L. III, 2708, 
ibid. 2711, and the inscription, Leg(ionis) XJ, C(laudiae) p(iae) f(idelis) on a 
column-brick of a hypocaust in Spalato. 


AFRICA 


The Civitas Avioccalensis. — At Sidi-Amara, in Algeria, are ruins now 
identified with the ancient Civitas Avioccalensis. Four inscriptions from 
this place are published by P. Gauckler, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 499- 
506. In three of them the name of the civi/as is mentioned. It is probably 
the place called Advocata in the list of 411, also called oppidum Abvocatense. 
In one inscription a new legatus of a proconsul of Africa, C. Arrius Calpur- 
nius Longinus, is mentioned. 

Inscriptions from Cales.—In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, 
pp- 19, 20, H. Dessau speaks of the inscription published in Eph. Epig. (VII, 
p. 136, No. 532): Betutiae Sertorianae Vitrasi. Aequi Thabraceni. L.d.d.d. 
The stone was erected at Cales by the citizens of Thabraca, in gratitude for 
benefits received from Vitrasius, a native of Cales, who had perhaps been 
proconsul in Africa. 

Libyan and Latin Inscriptions.—In the Comptes Rendus Acad. Hip- 
pone, 1898, 1, pp. 3-7 (3 figs.), A. Papier discusses three Libyan sepulchral 
stelae, the discovery of which was reported by Mare. They commemorate 
a father and two sons, the inscription of the first being in Libyan only, 
the two others in Latin and Libyan. All the stones have rude pictures, 
one representing the god Baal Hammon of the Carthaginians, who was like 
Saturnus, the deus frugum of the Romans. On this last point, ef. Comptes 
Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, p. 20. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
RUSSIA 
Byzantine Buckler from Kertch.—In 2. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, pp. 


240-244, G. Katcheretz gives as his second “note” on Russian archaeology, 
a summary of articles by J. Strzygowski and N. Pokrovski on a silvei 


buckler 0.25 m. in diameter, found at Kerteh in 1891. On the buckler, a 
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cut of which is given, an emperor is represented as riding a horse. In his 
hand he holds a spear. Before him is a draped Victory holding a wreath 
and (apparently) a palm. Behind him is a bareheaded soidier with a large 
shield on which is the monogram a. The emperor is apparently Justinian. 


GREECE 


The Crucifixion on a Greek Gem.—In the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. 111, pp. 201-206 (cut), Cecil Smith discusses a Greek 
gem now in the British Museum, which was found some years ago at Cos- 
tanza (Kustendje). The crucifixion is represented. The figure of Christ 
is much larger than the apostles, but the feet stand on the same line. The 
cross has the T shape. Over the head of Christ are the letters |XOVC. 
Comparison with other representations shows that the nearest analogy is the 
Alexamenos graffito, which is generally ascribed to the second century. The 
gem probably belongs to the third century if not to the second. 

Byzantine Plaques from Delphi. — At the session of the French School 
in Athens, April 7, 1897, Laurent discussed some sculptured Byzantine 
plaques found at Delphi. They contain on one side two Latin crosses con- 
nected with a central circle by a waving band, and on the other a cross 
inseribed in a circle. Similar designs are common in the East and West, 
and are typical of Christian decoration of the fifth century. A complete 
publication is promised. (3B.C.//. 1897, pp. 615-616; Inst. de Corr. Hellén.) 


AFRICA 


Early Christian Art in Northern Africa. — In Riim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 275- 
304; 2 pls.; 3 figs., G. Stuhlfauth discusses the early Christian remains in 
Malta and North Africa. The work makes no claim to original discovery 
or theory; it is simply a statement of what exists. The basilica and baptis- 
terium of the catacombs of S. Paolo in Malta are described in detail, and 
there is a brief statement of the Christian antiquities in the museum of 
the library at Valetta. The account of the Christian antiquities in the 
Bardo Museum, near Tunis, and the St. Louis Museum, at ancient Carthage, 
appears to be very complete. Most interesting are the mosaics, with which 
sarcophagi were covered. One sarcophagus with its mosaic surface intact 
has been set up in the Bardo Museum. The rude reliefs of the terra-cotta 
slabs that originally lined the walls of basilicas, show the poverty of thought 
or lack of skill in this period,—the fifth and sixth centuries. Many of 
these things were found in the ruins of the great basilica, outside the walls 
of ancient Carthage, discovered in 1878. This the writer describes in detail, 
assigning it to the time of Justinian. The most interesting discovery in the 
excavations was that of two marble slabs, carved in relief in the Byzantine 


stvle. 
The Mausoleum at Blad-Guitoun, Algeria.— Near Blad-Guitoun, 
not far from Ménerville, are the ruins of an ancient town. Here are remains 
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of an octagonal building, evidently a mausoleum. This is described by 
Stéphane Gsell in C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 481-499; 7 cuts. The struc- 
ture was of heavy masonry, the outside adorned with pilasters, niches, and 
heavy cornices. The ornamental work is especially interesting. Gsell 
thinks this building, an imitation of the Madracen and the Tombeau de la 
chrctienne, is the tomb of a Moorish chieftain of the period of the later Roman 


empire. 
FRANCE 


A Crucifixion in Ivory.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 347, 548, is a 
brief description by G. Schlumberger of a leaf of an ivory triptych of Byzan- 
tine style of the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, which 
was sold at the Hotel Drouot in Paris in 1897. Below the crucified Christ, 
between the figures of the Virgin and St. John, is the drawing of lots for 
the raiment of Jesus. The foot of the cross rests on the body of a reclining, 
semi-nude old man, with beard and long hair. An inscription informs us 
that this is the curious and very rare Christian representation of Hades. 


BELGIUM 


The Font at Zedelghem, near Bruges.— In Relig. 1898, pp. 259-265, 
J. Romilly Allen describes the Font at Zedelghem, which is interesting 
because it is of the same type as that in Winchester Cathedral, and as others 
which were imported into England from Belgium, and also because the 
subjects sculptured upon it are among the earliest instances of the represen- 
tations of scenes from the legendary life of St. Nicholas. Nine illustrations 
show the font and its sculptures and the fonts of Winchester Cathedral and 
St. Nicholas’s Church at Brighton. 


ENGLAND 


The Church of Ringmer, Sussex. — The church of Ringmer was appar- 
ently founded in Norman times, and its architecture is in part Norman. 
The monuments contained in it are, however, of later dates. The church is 
described, with nine illustrations, by W. Heneage Legge in the Relig. 1898, 
pp. 225-237. 

Ilkley and its Museum. — In the Reliq. 1895, pp. 217-224; 6 illustra- 
tions, W. Cudworth describes the museum of Ilkley in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Ilkley was a Roman settlement, and walls and graves of Roman 
date have been found there. In the museum are several cinerary urns 
and a few vases and other relics of Roman times. A gravestone bears 
the inscription (diis m)anibus Ven... nconis filia annorum XXXC. Cornovia 
h. s. e. Some parts of Norman crosses and a large collection of British 
querns, stone mortars, Roman millstones, and hand corn mills of mediaeval 


times are also in the museum. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 


Sacred Art at Turin. — In the Athen. September 3, 1898, W. Roberts 
describes a few of the one hundred and sixteen pictures in the antica section 
of the Exhibition of Sacred Art at Turin. Among those described are 
the ‘Madonna della Tenda,’ ascribed to Raphael, an altar piece by Luigi 
Donati, a Madonna and child ascribed to Cima da Conegliano, and a ‘ Burial 
of Christ’ by Giovanni Francesco Caroto. Other interesting pictures are 
mentioned. 

The ‘Leda’ of Leonardo da Vinci.—In the Athen. September 17, 
1898, Eugene Miintz discusses the history of this lost picture. He quotes a 
letter of Cassiano del Pozzo, dated 1625, which proves that the ‘ Leda’ was at 
that time at Fontainebleau. By 1642 it was no longer in the sales. In an 
inventory of 1892-94, a ‘Leda painted on wood, by Leonardo da Vinci,’ is 
mentioned. Since that time nothing is known of the picture. Incidentally 
various drawings of the ‘ Leda’ are mentioned, and Morelli’s attribution to 
Sodoma of drawings at Windsor by Leonardo and Raphael is criticised. In 
the Athen. September 24, 1898, W. Roberts gives an account of several pic- 
tures which have been called the ‘ Leda’ of Leonardo, but comes to the con- 
clusion that nothing is known of the whereabouts of the picture. G. A. 
Simeox thinks that the picture was already practically ruined in 1625, as 
Cassiano del Pozzo says it was made of three planks and the color had come 
off along the edges. It was probably removed as past mending and then 
lost. 

Works of Leonardo da Vinci in France. — La Chronique des Arts for 
the 3d inst. has a short and searching account of * Les Tableaux de Léonard 
de Vinci en France,’ by M. E. Miintz, considering the records of the works 
rightly or wrongly attributed to that master, including a portrait of a Flor- 
entine lady, painted, it is said, at the request of Giuliano de Medicis, a St. 
John Baptist, and the Virgin upon the knees of St. Anne. The account 
begins with a letter dated October 10, 1516, from the secretary of the Cardi- 
nal of Arragon, describing a visit to Leonardo’s studio at Amboise, where 
certain pictures then remained. It is manifest that chronology forbids the 
first of these being ‘ La Joconde.’ (Athen. September 10, 1898.) 

The Last Years of Leonardo da Vinci. —In the Gaz. B. A. Novem- 
ber, 1898, isan able account by M. E. Miintz of ‘ Les Derniéres Années de L. 
de Vinci,’ of which part of the purpose may be gathered from the opening 
paragraph : 

“La derniére période de la carrivre de L. de Vinci, le soir de cette belle 
vie, s’ouvre sur une résolution facheuse, sur ce que j’appellerai une éclipse 
découragé — entra au 


morale, une capitulation de conscience: le maitre 
service de César Borgia, en qualité d’ingénieur militaire.” 

The article comprises cuts reproducing the drawings of machines Da Vinci 
designed in order to destroy the prince’s adversaries wholesale by means of 


carriages armed with revolving seythes, which were to be urged by horse 


power into their ranks. The seythes, being like sickles greatly curved, 
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swept round horizontally and with great rapidity, and were calculated to 
mow down their opponents like standing corn. (Athen. November 26, 1898.) 

The Statue of the Virgin on the Altar of Raphael's Tomb. — 
Lorenzetto’s statue of the Virgin which crowns the altar of the funeral 


chapel of Raphael in the Pantheon is clearly derived from an antique statue 


formerly (if not now) in the gardens of the Vatican. This statue is itself 


a forerunner of the Aphrodite of Melos. (Ravaisson, C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1898, p. 478.) 

Portraits by Rembrandt. — The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
contains the first part of an acute and searching account of ‘ L’Exposition 
tembrandt & Amsterdam,’ by M. E. Michel, which comprises several prints 


after inedited portraits by the master. (Athen. November 26, 1898.) 
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VASE IN CHICAGO REPRESENTING THE 
MADNESS OF ATHAMAS 


[Pirate IV] 


THE vase which forms the subject of the present paper is 
now in the Art Institute of Chicago. I owe my knowledge of 
this vase to Professor Tarbell, who first showed me a photograph 
of it, and afterward was so kind as to suggest that I should pub- 
lish it in this Journal. The vase is a large celebe, or crater with 
columnar handles (vaso a colonnette); it belongs to a class of 
very fine vases that must be dated between the. time of the 
Persian wars and the middle of the fifth century; a rather 
earlier example of the same class is the magnificent Harrow 
vase published by me in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 
XVII, pl. vi. Like that vase, it has in its obverse panel a 
mythological scene of great interest and originality and of 
admirable execution ; while its reverse panel has simply a con- 
ventional scene of no particular interest or merit, — in this case 
merely three standing draped figures (Mantelfiguren). Pro- 
fessor Tarbell informs me that the vase is unbroken and shows 
no signs of repainting. ‘There are traces in various parts of 
the preliminary sketch with a blunt point (Vorzeichnung). 

The principal panel is bordered at the top by a row of bars, 
at the sides by two rows of dots between lines, —a simplifica- 
tion of the ivy wreath. It contains a group of three figures. 
In the centre is a man striding to his right, his left toe just 
touching the ground; he throws back his body violently to his 
right, and his head also is thrown back so as to look upwards ; 
the attitude is evidently one of extreme ecstasy or frenzy; his hair 
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is rough and dishevelled. He is nude, but for a greave on his 
right shin and another on his left arm; his left arm is extended 
and holds an upraised sword; in his lowered right hand is a 
winged thunderbolt. He wears a sword-belt and sheath, slung 
over his right shoulder. Round his head is a fillet, tied in a 
bow with long streamers behind; this fillet also held an olive 
wreath, of which some twigs still remain, while others are shaken 
off and scattered over the field. This fillet, as well as all the 
others, is drawn in purple. He also wears a number of other 
fillets; some of them are plain, others tied in at intervals to 
make a succession of ovals, others again of two strayds inter- 
twined. The fillets are tied round his body and limbs in 
various places, — crossing the sword belt from his left shoulder, 
round his waist, round his left thigh, the top of his right shin, 
and his right upper arm ; these are all plain; the more elaborate 
kind are placed round his left arm, one hanging down, one 
waving over from his left hand; there are also wreaths round 
his left lower arm, his right thigh, and his right wrist, and he 
holds one in his left hand as well as the sword. On his left 
ankle is a fetter attached to a couple ; the ring attached to the 
other end of the couple has broken off. On the left is a winged 
female tigure, running away and looking back ; she wears a chiton 
and a himation, which ske holds up in front with her right 
hand; her left hand is extended behind her, its open palm 
turned downwards. Her head is bound with a small fillet tied 
ina bow with the ends hanging down. On the right is another 


female figure advancing as if in dancing step; she wears a 


spotted chiton and a himation. Her left arm, enveloped in 


drapery, rests on her hip; her right hand holds up the himation 
in front; she seems to be grouped in a dancing pose with the 
man. The winged figure looks at him in astonishment or 
disdain ; she gets out of his way, while the position of her out- 
stretched hand perhaps indicates an imprecation or a curse. 
The style of the drawing may be appreciated from the accom- 
panying plate, which has been drawn by Mr. F. Anderson. 


His drawing is made, not directly from the vase, but from a 
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tracing with the help of several photographs ; but his unrivalled 
skill and experience in drawing from Greek vases has enabled 
him to produce a result which appears to be a faithful repro- 
duction of the original. 

The drawing on the vase shows the freedom and vigor of 
design that is characteristic of the period; the outlines and 
the principal inner markings are boldly sketched, and show no 
tendency to refinement and delicacy of detail. Lighter inner 
markings are used for the abdominal muscles of the principal 
figure. The hair of the two female figures is rendered in the 
usual conventional manner, a line of the red ground being left 
between the black masses of hair and background. That of the 
man is treated much more freely, and reminds one of the hair 
on the centaurs of the Harrow vase ; it is painted with brown 
pigment, and is not in the conventional silhouette, but has 
the separate curls and tresses indicated. ‘The eyes are in the 
well-known transitional manner; though not yet completely in 
profile, the eyeball is placed slightly to the front, and the inner 
ends of the eyelids are not joined, so as to give rather the 
appearance of eyelashes. The insertion of the circle of the 
iris and a stronger curve of the inner extremity of the eyelid 
distinguish the eye of the man from those of his two compan- 
ions. The distinction is really a survival from the difference 
of the male and female eye in early Attic vases, —a difference 
that was developed with much subtlety and refinement by vase 
painters of the cycle of Euphronius. 

The interest of the vase lies above all in its subject. At 
first sight one would suppose that so remarkable and character- 
istic a scene, which seems almost to tell its own story, ought 


to be very easy to identify. But I know of no similar type or 


1 Professor Tarbell has kindly compared the drawing with the original, and 
reports as follows: ‘* There are some omissions and inaccuracies of a trifling 
nature in the drawing. Thus the expression of the female figure on the right 
has been slightly distorted by a change in the form of her eye and by the over- 
emphasis of the two lines near her nose. The drawing of the abdominal mark- 
ings on the male figure varies noticeably from the original. Other discrepancies 


are not worth mentioning.”’ 
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composition on any vase or relief to serve for guidance or 
comparison ; nor of any event described in Greek mythology 
that exactly fits the conditions here portrayed. Under these 
circumstances it will be best to begin by enumerating the most 
essential and peculiar characteristics of the scene, and then we 
can look out for a myth to which they appear to be appropriate. 
For the sake of clearness, I put these into a tabular form, to 
which we can afterwards recur. 

(1) The man is evidently in a state of ecstasy, whether induced by tem- 
porary excitement or by madness. 

(2) He holds a thunderbolt in his hand; yet it is evident that he is not 
Zeus, and I can quote no example of the thunderbolt being held by any 
other person. It seems a fair inference that he assumes, at least for the 
time, the characteristic attribute of Zeus. 

(3) He has escaped from captivity, probably by breaking his fetters; for 
the broken fetter still hangs from his left ankle. 

(4) He is bound with fillets and wreaths all over his body and limbs; 
thus he is evidently marked out as a victim for sacrifice. The custom is 
common in all kinds of sacrifices, and is especially in the case of human 
sacrifices in Greece, such as those that took place at the Thargelia. 

(5) He holds a sword and appears to threaten some one with it, though 
it does not look as if either of the two female figures is the object of his 
attack. 

(6) He wears greaves in 2 extraordinary way, one on his left arm, one 
on his right leg. I can quote no parallel in literature or art; the arrange- 
ment is not one adapted for defence, nor, I believe, is it sufficiently explained 
as a mere symptom of madness. I have little doubt that it has some definite 
meaning, if one could only trace what that meaning is.2- It may have some 
connection with the commoner practice of having only one foot shod. Stu- 
dents of folk-lore may perhaps be able to throw more light on the question. 

(7) One of the female figures is winged —a clew that may help towards 
her identification; and her attitude may perhaps be explained as symboliz- 
ing an imprecation or curse; if so, it is natural to associate it with the 


frenzy that has fallen upon the man. 
Among the known legends of Greece there is none that 


appears to have so many features in common with our vase as 


1 Except Athena on certain Macedonian coins. 

2'The custom of baring one arm and one leg in the Masonic ceremony of 
initiation may perhaps be similar; but it is difficult to know whether this is a 
survival from primitive ritual or not. Professor Perey Gardner suggests that 
the greave on the left arm may be an imitation of the aegis held in a similar 


position by Zeus when holding the thunderbolt, 
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the story of Athamas. There is probably no figure of equal 
familiarity that has never yet been recognized with probability 
upon extant monuments; and this is the more remarkable, 
since he was the subject of plays by all the three great tragic 
poets. In order to have before us the evidence for comparison, 
it seems advisable to give a brief summary of the myth of 
Athamas, so far as it concerns us at present. 

Athamas! was the chief early hero of the Minyan race, the 
son of Aeolus, and so the brother of Sisyphus and Salmoneus ; 
he was according to one account the king of Halos in Phthiotis; 
according to another version, of the Minyan Orchomenus; and 
a Boeotian genealogy made him the son of Minyas. The first 
wife of Athamas was the goddess Nephele, and by her he had 
two children, Phrixus and Helle. His second wife was Ino, by 
whom he had two sons, Learchus and Melicertes. Ino, in 
jealousy of her step-children, brought on a famine by inducing 
the women to roast the seed corn; and then suborned the mes- 
senger, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, to bring back a 
false response, ordering the sacrifice of Phrixus and Helle. 
But Nephele saved her children by sending the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, on which they escaped over the sea. <A varia- 
tion worth noticing is that Ino was the first wife of Athamas, 
but that he set her aside and married Nephele at the command 
of Hera. 

The madness of Athamas, in which he slew Learchus, his son 
by Ino, is usually ascribed to Hera also. According to one 
account the goddess sent it upon him in anger with Ino; ac- 
cording to another version she sent madness on both Athamas 
and Ino in vengeance for their nurture of the child Dionysus. 
Ino and Melicertes leapt into the sea. 

Athamas fled from Boeotia, and inquired of an oracle where 
he might dwell; he was told to wander until he was entertained 
by wild beasts; this oracle was fulfilled when he found some 
wolves feeding on a sheep; they fled and left him their prey. 

1See art. Athamas in Roscher, Lexikon d. gr. u. rdm. Mythologie, where 
other references will be found. 
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This was in Phthiotis, in the district afterward called the 
Athamantian plain; here he settled and married Themisto, by 
whom he had children whose names are clearly those of local 
heroes. 

Such is the story as given, with many variations, by later 
mythologists; some parts of it are evidently invented as expla- 
nations, others to harmonize the various local myths of Orcho- 
menus, Halos, and elsewhere. If we had no more than this, 
we should have but little to connect Athamas with our vase; 
but fortunately there is preserved something of the local 
legends themselves, and also a scanty record of the plays 
founded on them by the Attic dramatists; and these give us 
more valuable evidence. ‘The local legend of Halos is fortu- 
nately given by Herodotus,! who says that when Xerxes came 
to the town, his guides told him the following story about 
the temple of Zeus Laphystius: “ Athamas, the son of Aeolus, 
plotted with Ino the death of Phrixus; and after that, in ac- 
cordance with an oracle, the Achaeans set the following ordi- 
nance on his descendants. The eldest representative of his 
family they order to keep away from the Prytaneum, or Axor, 
as they call it, and they keep watch on him; and if he enters 
it, he may not go out again without being destined for sacrifice. 
And, moreover, many such destined victims have fled in fear to 


another land; and when they returned in course of time, if 


they were detected, they were sent to the Prytaneum. And 


the victim was led out, as is customary in sacrifice, covered all 
over with fillets, and escorted in procession. And this doom 
belongs to the descendants of Cytissorus, the son of Phrixus, 
because, when the Achaeans were making Athamas a propitia- 
tory victim on behalf of the land, recording to an oracle, and 
were about to sacrifice him, this Cytissorus arrived from Aea 
in Colchis and rescued him; and by this action he brought the 
wrath of the god on his descendants.” 

Another similar custom about this same Minyan family is 
recorded of Orchomenus, where at the annual feast of the Agri- 


1 VII, 197. 
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onia the priest of Dionysus Laphystius used to pursue a maiden 
of the family with a sword, and, if he caught her, he slew her. 

Here we are evidently getting at a much more primitive 
version of the myth of Athamas, and at the same time find 
several indications to connect it with our vase. Before we 
discuss these it will be as well to notice also the scanty evidence 
that we possess about the treatment of the subject in Attic 
drama; for that treatment is based upon the early and local 
traditions, not on the later and more artificial forms of the 
story. Of Aeschylus’s Athamas we know practically nothing ; 
and this is the more unfortunate, as it may well have been con- 
temporary with our vase. Sophocles wrote two plays on the 
subject. One of these appears to have been called Athamas 
otepavnpopav ; the plot is recorded as follows: Nephele, in 
vengeance for her children’s fate, causes Athamas to be devoted 
as a victim for sacrifice to Zeus, and he is accordingly led to 
the altar, bound with wreaths and fillets. He is rescued by 
Heracles, who announces the escape of Phrixus. The madness 
of Athamas, and his attack on Ino and her children, may have 
formed the subject of the second play. Sophocles also wrote 
a play called Phrirus, which dealt with the earlier part of the 
story; but nothing that is recorded or conjectured about it 
helps us in the present investigation. Sophocles’s Athamas 
is referred to by Aristophanes in The Clouds (1. 257), where 
Strepsiades, when given a wreath, fears he is going to be 
sacrificed like Athamas; the circumstance is very significant. 
Euripides also wrote plays upon the subject, with the titles 
of Phrixus and Ino; the plots of these plays are probably 
recorded; but though they are interesting both from the 
mythological and from the literary point of view, they do not 
seem to throw any more light upon the scene as represented on 
our vase. Later dramatists, both Greek and Latin, treated the 


subject ; though we know nothing of their work, they probably 


contributed towards its reduction to the current version of 


later mythologists. 
If, in the light of the knowledge that we have gained as to 
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the tale of Athamas, we now return to consider our vase, I 
think we shall see good reason for identifying at least its prin- 
cipal figure as Athamas himself. But we must begin with the 
admission that no particular scene in the story of Athamas, as 
recorded in literature, appears to correspond exactly with the 
representation on the vase. And, perhaps, such a correspond- 
ence was hardly to be expected. When we consider the variety 
that exists between the different literary versions, and realize 
also that these different versions probably have arisen to ex- 
plain certain ancient and obscure customs that survived in 
Halos, Orchomenus, and other towns, we certainly shall not be 
surprised to find on a vase a scene which, though connected 
with the story, does not exactly fit any recorded version of it. 
In the first place, we must remember that a vase painter does 
not strictly observe the unities of place and time, but frequently 
joins together in a single scene what seem to him the essential 
features of a story, though these may from the very nature of 
the case have happened successively or in different localities. 
Thus, if the two things that struck him as most important 
about the myth of Athamas were the wreathing of the hero for 
sacrifice and his madness, he would not scruple to represent the 
two as simultaneous, even though in the story they were con- 
secutive. It is, however, possible that there is no need to fall 
back upon the convention of the vase painter for an explana- 
tion. The sequence may well have existed only in the myth 
that grew up to explain the custom, and may not have existed 
in the custom itself; and so the vase painter would be fully 
justified in representing the various essential features as simul- 
taneous. 

Let us now recur to the characteristics that we have already 
noticed as likely to help in the identification of the scene, and 
notice how far they correspond with the story of Athamas. 

(1) The madness of Athamas is an essential feature in all 
versions of the story, and is sufficiently obvious on the vase. 
Its cause, and the form which it took, will have to be consid- 


ered under other heads. 
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(2) The impersonation of Zeus, which we have seen to be 
implied by the attribute of the thunderbolt, is not indeed 
directly recorded in any version of the Athamas legend; but 
if we consider that legend in its wider bearings, the explana- 
tion is not far to seek. The myth and custom of. Halos, in 
particular, where the eldest of Athamas’s house was always 
liable to be sacrificed to Zeus Laphystius, and where Athamas 
himself had been destined to be a victim, is unmistakable in its 
character. We evidently have here an example of the mystic 
sacrifice of the divine king, so fully investigated by Mr. Frazer 
in the Golden Bough. It is true that here, as in many other 
cases, the notion of atonement has been grafted on to the 
more simple and primitive notion, which regards the slaying of 
the king in full vigor as essential to the maintenance in full 
vigor of those powers of nature that are immanent in his 
divine person. But the association with the health of vege- 
tation, especially of crops of corn, is retained in the tradition 
which refers to the sacrifice both of Athamas and of his eldest 
son Phrixus. In cases like this the original identity of the 
king and the god to whom he is sacrificed is abundantly proved 
by Mr. Frazer; and the fact that a scion of the family of Ath- 
amas is offered to Zeus Laphystius at Halos and to Dionysus 
Laphystius at Orchomenus shows that the rite goes back to 
a more primitive stage than that in which the orthodox Greek 
divinities were differentiated. A very close parallel to Atha- 
mas is offered by Lycaon, who also sacrifices a child to Zeus, 
and is smitten with madness and wanders, and is changed into a 
wolf; and the primitive identity of Lycaon with Zeus Lycaeus 
is generally admitted; while both at Halos and at Mount 
Lycaeus the custom survived that a member of the old sacred 
family should be driven forth to wander. There is probably 
a similar custom recorded by Plutarch! at Chaeronea, where it 
was called driving out hunger; there it was a slave who was 
driven away; for the confusion in such cases see Frazer, 
Golden Bough, Il, p. 205. Driving away and killing are 


1 Quaest. Const. VI, 8. 
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common alternatives; they are explicable enough when the 
notion is that of a scapegoat; and may have been transferred 
to the other human sacrifices that had their origin in the kill- 
ing of the divine king. If these indications suffice to show us 
that Athamas must be regarded as originally identical with the 
Zeus Laphystius to whom, according to the myth, he is offered 
as a victim, we need not be surprised to find him upon our vase 
with the especial attribute of Zeus in his hand. It is not, of 
course, to be imagined that the vase painter realized the mytho- 
logical significance of Athamas’s personality, and thus gave it 
expression. But he has probably recorded here a feature which 
was preserved in some custom or tradition that was known to 
him. And although no such feature is preserved in the myth 
of Athamas as we now have it, it occurs in the case of his 
brother Salmoneus, who is said to have imitated the lightning 
and thunder of Zeus by hurling torches and driving a chariot 
over brazen plates. It is probable that this story of the usur- 
pation of the attribute of Zeus by Salmoneus owes its origin to 
some rite or representation in which Salmoneus imitated the 
thunder or held the thunderbolt! just as Athamas does upon 
our vase. And the explanation may well be the same in both 
cases, if Salmoneus as well as Athamas was originally a local 
deity, who was later looked upon merely as a person who had 
arrogated to himself the function and attributes that properly 
belonged to Zeus. 

(3) That the man on the vase wears a broken fetter is easily 
explicable if he is Athamas. For Athamas was bound for sac- 
rifice, and was set free, according to one account, by Heracles, 
according to another, by his grandson Cytissorus. A parallel 
example may be found in the way in which Dionysus is bound 
and breaks his fetters in the Bacchae, for that play has been 
shown by Mr. Bather? to be derived from the ritual of the 


Boeotian Agrionia—the very festival in which the priest of 


1 It is hardly necessary to point out how common such rites are — usually of 
‘sympathetic magic.’ Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, 1, p. 13, ete. 
2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, X1V, p. 244. 
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Dionysus Laphystius pursued a maiden of the Minyan race at 
Orchomenus. 

(4) The fillets and wreaths, which show that the man is a 
victim destined for sacrifice, are peculiarly suitable to Athamas. 
In the Clouds of Aristophanes, when Strepsiades is given a 
wreath to put on, he exclaims, * What? Are you going to sac- 
rifice me like Athamas?” It is true that the reference here is 
probably to Sophocles’s play Athamas otehavndopar, which must 
therefore have been brought out not long betore the Clouds, and 
so cannot be contemporary with our vase. But the fact that 
the decking of Athamas with garlands was a prominent feature 
of the play, and gave it its name, indicates that the practice 
was especially appropriate to this hero. The reason, perhaps, 
is that Athamas’s death was necessary for the renewed vigor 
of vegetation, and therefore he was decked with branches like 
a Jack-in-the-green or other similar characters.’ But deck- 
ing with fillets and wreaths for sacrifice is so common and uni- 
versal a custom that it would not be wise to rest too much 
weight on this circumstance. 

(5) The sword in the hand of the man cannot be exactly 
paralleled in the story of Athamas. Where the weapon with 
which he killed Learchus is mentioned it is said to be a bow; 
but this may well be due to contamination with the story of 
the madness of Heracles. In the festival of the Agrionia at 
Orchomenus, a sword is expressly mentioned as the weapon 
with which the priest of Dionysus Laphystius pursues a Minyan 
maiden. Now we have seen that Dionysus Laphystius at 
Orchomenus occupies the same relation to the Athamas myth 
that Zeus Laphystius occupies at Halos; and it follows that if 
we are right in the one case in maintaining the original identity 
of Athamas with the god, we must admit it in the other case 
also. Athamas, in the legend, appears also both as victim and 
as sacrificing priest; and so the priest at Orchomenus may be 
quoted as justifying this detail on the vase. 

(6) The strange position of the greaves cannot indeed be 


1Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, I, p. 247. 
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explained by the myth of Athamas; but if we regard as 
analogous the curious custom of wearing one sandal only, 
the most conspicuous example of this custom in mythology 
occurs in the case of Jason, the one-sandalled man, who was an 
Aeolid and a Minyan, and appeared at Iolcos, which is near 
Halos, on the same Pagasaean gulf. 

(7) If the man be Athamas, it is easy to identify the 
winged female figure, and to explain her gesture. The god- 
dess Nephele is a prominent figure in all versions of the story, 
and the symbolism would be appropriate to her. She is repre- 
sented in literary versions as bringing on the madness of 
Athamas, or the infatuation that leads to his calamities, 
whether by her own power or by appealing to Hera. Hera 
probably has nothing whatever to do with the original story, 
but is introduced with Dionysus and Heracles from a different 
source. Nephele, as the original goddess-consort of Athamas, 
is intelligible enough.’ Her hand, stretched out palm down- 
wards, implies an imprecation upon him; and it is natural, 
since she is the cause of his madness, that she should not shrink 
from his attack. An alternative explanation is to call the 
winged figure Lyssa, who appears in Euripides’s play of the 
Madness of Heracles ; but it appears to me to be less probable. 

The other female figure, who seems to be flying from 
Athamas, may possibly be identified as Ino; but it must be 
admitted that she lacks all distinctive attributes; and Ino, in 
the legend, is usually represented as carrying the infant 
Melicertes with her in her flight—a feature which would 
probably have commended itself to the vase painter, if he 
had meant to introduce Ino into the scene. The figure on 
the vase suggests rather the Minyan maiden who used to flee 
from the sword of the priest in the Orchomenian rite; but her 
dancing step suggests a mimic flight rather than a real one; 
and at Orchomenus the flight was in deadly earnest, for the 


maiden was slain if she was caught. Perhaps there was some 


1 The story of Ixion, Nephele, and Hera probably conceals a similar early god 
and goddess, afterward misunderstood. 
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other similar local festival in which the custom of human sacri- 
fice had been softened down to a purely symbolical flight and 


slaughter; such examples are, of course, extremely common, 
both in Greece and elsewhere.! A custom like this, embodied 
probably in a festal dance, might well have suggested to the 
artist the scene as we see it upon the vase. 

Thus we see that of the seven points which we have 
noticed as likely to help us in the identification of the scene, 
six find an appropriate explanation either in the tale of 
Athamas himself, in the legends of his nearest kinsmen, or 
in the rites that were preserved, in connection with his family, 
in various towns of Boeotia and Phthiotis; on the other 
hand, there is not one of the seven that suggests any other 
myth for its explanation. I think, then, that we are justified 
in giving to this scene the title of ‘the Madness of Athamas,’ 
and so adding a new and very interesting picture to the 
gallery of mythological illustration; for Athamas has never 
hitherto been identified with certainty upon any Greek vase 
or relief; though it is possible that, with the help of our 
vase, he may now be identified elsewhere also. We have 
already noticed that the picture does not correspond exactly 
with any recorded moment either of the story itself or of the 
rites from which the story is derived. It may, however, still 
be asked what is its exact relation to either the myth or the 
custom. Are we to imagine the artist as illustrating some 
hitherto unknown version of the tale, or as preserving for us 
some scene that he had actually seen enacted in the primitive 
festival of the Agrionia at Halos, at Orchomenus, or elsewhere ? 
In the light of our knowledge of the conventions of Greek vase 
painters, I do not think that we shall accept either of these two 
alternatives as a full explanation. The artist was evidently 
familiar with the story; it is possible even that he may have 
been acquainted with its treatment in the Athamas of Aes- 
chylus, though the plays of Sophocles and Euripides were 
certainly not produced until long after this vase was painted. 


1 See Frazer, Golden Bough, I, p. 242 sqq. 
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But the existence of all these plays, and also of the passage in 
Herodotus, shows that the subject was familiar, and that it at- 
tracted a good deal of interest toward tlhe middle and latter part 
of the fifth century. Probably also the artist had seen or heard 
something of the curious local ceremonies that related to the 
family of Athamas. From his knowledge of the story and the 
custom, he constructed the scene we have now before us, and he 
has included in it what seemed to him the essential features of 
the myth, or such a selection from them as suited the conditions 
of the vase painting he designed. It is therefore impossible to 
tix, with modern precision, the exact moment or action of the 
scene; but almost all its characteristic features can be inter- 
preted, and its reference to the myth of Athamas can thus be 


ascertained 
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ATHENA POLIAS ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS 


In many Greek authors from Homer to Suidas, and in 
inscriptions of classical, Alexandrine, and Roman times, we 
find references to a cult of Athena Polias on the Acropolis 
at Athens. The information these give is of a quite varied 
character: some tell us important facts as to the temple, the 
image, and the worship of the goddess; others contain little 
more than the name. 

Up to about fourteen years ago had the question been asked, 
“ Where was this temple of Athena Polias?” there would have 
been but one answer, — “ The eastern cella of the building we 
now call the Erechtheum, and before its erection another temple 
on the same site.” There was but one other possibility, the 
Parthenon; and that seemed excluded by many considerations, 
especially if by the temple of the Polias we mean the one in 
which was housed the most holy and ancient image of olive 
wood, which was believed to have fallen from heaven.! True, 
there may have been difficulties in applying to this building all 
the facts given us in our sources, but these were dealt with as 
well as possible by those who treated the question, and the 
classical world rested content with this theory. 

But, unsuspected by the archaeologists who accepted the tra- 
ditional view, the buried remains of another temple lay close by, 
waiting for their discovery and identification by Dr. Dérpfeld? 
and their excavation and recovery at the hands of the Greeks. 
This discovery necessitated the reopening of two important 

1 Paus. I, 26, 6. Quoted below, No. 8, on p. 370. 
2 See Athen. Mitth. X (1885), 275-277. 
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questions, — that of the Polias temple, and that of the Opis- 
thodomus; and there has been no lack of learned discussion 
of them on the part of scholars of several nationalities and of 
varying opinions.!. Some of these, as Frazer,? maintain the 
traditional view that the name ‘Temple of Athena Polias’ is 
applicable only to the Erechtheum and its (theoretical) prede- 
cessor; While Dérpfeld in his latest published treatment, as 
well as in his lectures ‘an Ort und Stelle’ asserts that the 
Polias temple is the one whose ruins lie to the south of the 
Erechtheum, and that we have no evidence that the old £davoy 
was ever removed to the eastern cella of the new temple, 
although this was designed to receive it. 

Again, if we wish to decide where was situated the Athenian 
treasury called the Opisthodomus, it is essential to know the 
position of this temple; as in our definitions in scholiasts and 
lexicographers we are told that it lay “behind the temple of 
Athena,” and more definitely by Schol. V to Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 1193, who states that it was “behind the so-called 
temple of Athena Polias.”* If, on the other hand, we can 
surely identify the Opisthodomus with the whole or part of 
any existing building, we shall thus be assisted in locating 


the temple in question. 


1 See Dirpfeld’s last article, no. V, in Athen. Mitth. XXII (1897), 159 ff., 
for a summary of the principal treatments of the Polias question; also John 
Williams White, ‘The Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at Athens,’ in Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, vol. VI (1895), 1 ff., and articlé ‘Athena’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, §§ 11-14, by Diimmler. To these lists must now be added 
two articles which have appeared since the writing of this paper. These were 
kindly furnished me by Dr. Dérpfeld. They are by G. Korte, ‘ Der “ alte 
Tempel’? und das Hekatompedon auf der Akropolis zu Athen,’ in Rhein. 
Mus. f. Philol., Neue Folge, Bd. III (1898), 259-269 ; and A. Furtwiingler, ‘Zu 
den Tempeln der Akropolis von Athen,’ in Sitzungsber. der k. bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1898, Heft. III, 349-390. Brief references will be made to these. Chr. 
Belger in the Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, November 6 and 13, 1897, argues 
against Dérpfeld’s latest public views. The latest to appear is a paper by A. 
Milchhéfer, Ueber die alten Burgheiligthiimer in Athen, given at the University 
of Kiel at the celebration of Emperor Wilhelm II's birthday, January 27, 1899. 

2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIII (1892-93), 153 ff. Reprinted, with a 
few slight changes, as an Appendix to vol. II of his new edition of Pausanias. 

% Quoted on p. 358, No. 19. 
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My own special interest in this subject was aroused some 
four years since, at the time of the publication of Professor 
White’s paper on the Opisthodomus in vol. VI of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology It has been my good fortune 


Figure 1. — Founpbations oF THE OLD TEMPLE ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


(From the West Pediment of the Parthenon, January, 1899.) 


recently to see for myself the remains of the temples on the 
Acropolis, and to hear Dr. Dérpfeld on the spot set forth his 
theories of their history. Under the influence of Professor 
White’s treatment, I must confess I was inclined at first to 


dispute certain points in Dr. Dérpfeld’s view, feeling that the 


11895, 1-53. 
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matter rested more on philological grounds than on architec- 
tural considerations, where all would bow to his keen judgment. 
I was led thus to a more careful study of the subject, and to a 
fresh collection and examination of all the available literary 
and inscriptional evidence, which I thought at least would yield 
useful results, and perhaps clear the way somewhat for subse- 
quent attempts to solve these two problems. The results of 
these studies I wish to set forth in this paper, and to make 
some observations of my own on certain points. 

The earliest record of the worship of Athena on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis is in the Odyssey (m T8-81),! where the goddess 
goes from Scherie to Marathon, then to wide-streeted Athens, 
and enters the wu«iwos dduos of Erechtheus the king. This we 
may take to mean that she had a shrine, or at least received 
worship, in the royal palace of Athens. This must have stood 
on the Acropolis, and is placed by Dérpfeld on the same site as 
his old temple.’ ? 

When the passage in the Catalogue of Ships (J/iad, B 546- 
552%) was composed, Athena had a rich temple (€v riov vy@), 
in which there was associated with her in cult the earth-born 
Erechtheus, or Erichthonius, to whom the youths of the Athe- 


1 Gs dpa aréBn 
mwovrov éx arpiyerov, Nie 5é Lyepinv éparewhy, 
ixero 5° és Mapa@dva edpydyuav 
dive 5° "Epex Ojos muxivdy Sduov... 

See Perrin’s note on the passage. 

2 He has found on this site remains of an older structure, including walls and 
two column-bases similar to those in the palace at Tiryns, which he identifies 
with those once standing in the palace of Erechtheus. Thus at Athens, as well 
as at Tiryns and Mycenae, we should have a temple built over the remains 
of the royal dwelling. Only one passage seems to imply that the house of 
Erechtheus was not on the Acropolis; namely, that where he sends his daughter 
Oreithyia into the Acropolis to offer sacrifice to Athena. See p. 380, No. 49. 

ot 5° dp "AOhvas elxov, dixrivevov mrodleOpor, 
Sjuov Ojos peyadhropos, Sv wor’ 
Opéve, Avds Bvydrnp, téxe 5é fSeldwpos Apovpa, 
Kad 3° év eloev, év rion 
5é Kal dpvewis ihdovra 
"A@nvalwy mepiredouévwy 


abl’ Hyeudvev’ vids Ileredo Mevecdeds. 


UM 
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nians offered sacrifices of bulls and rams. This we find again 
referred to in an inscription ;! and we learn from Apollodorus? 
(III, 14, 6, 6) that Erichthonius was reared by Athena herself 
in her sacred enclosure, that he set up to her the Eéavov on the 
Acropolis, and that when he died (2bid. III, 14, 7) he was 
buried in the same téyevos. 

At the time when Herodotus visited the Acropolis, we appar- 
ently find Erechtheus established in a separate temple, while 
the sanctuary of Athena was called péyapov or 
reserve till later the discussion of this subject.5 

It is from about the middle of the fifth century that we begin 
to find mention of the ‘old temple of Athena’; the term ‘old’ 
probably being used with reference to the new temple, the 
Parthenon, either the earlier one begun by Themistocles or 
Cimon, or the present building. Here is another point about 
which the discussions wax hot; some applying the term to 
the ‘pre-Persian temple,’ as Frazer styles it, others asserting 
that it belonged to the assumed temple on the site of the 
Erechtheum, and then to the Erechtheum, which inherited 
the name. For convenience I propose to discuss this ques- 
tion first. The passages where the old temple is mentioned 
are the following: ® 

1. Xenophon, Hellen. I, 6,1. ta & Te 


éorépas Kai THs AOnvas vews év "APnvats éverpyoOn. 
2. Strabo, IX, 16, p. 396. 8 doru aird rérpa éoriv év wediw 
pevn TO THs lepov, 6 TE apXaios vews THs 
, , , > a 
TloAtados, év 6 daBearos Avxvos, Kai 6 ov ‘IxTivos, &v 


To Tov Pediov Epyov €Aepavtivov 


1 kal yap A@nvaln (mor) 
éyxaréOnxe cuvécriov Eupevar ipdr. 


(C.1.G. 6280, 30 and 31, = Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 1046, 89 and 90.) 


2 For convenience I shall use the name Apollodorus to designate the little 
handbook of mythology called 'AwoAXodwpov BiBdwoO}xn. For the passages, see 
below, p. 357, Nos. 3 and 4. 

3 VIII, 55. gore év rH dxpowdX EpexOéos rod yryevéos Aeyouévou elvat vnds. 

4 As in VIII, 53, 54. 5 See p. 396 ff. 

6 Arranged in the order in which they are discussed. 


7 Cited again, pp. 357 and 570. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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3. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 273. peta KAeopevous "EXcvoiva 
Tas oixias KaTéoKaay Kai Tas ovaias 
Tapa Tov apxatov vewy. 

4. C.LA. I, 93, 6. év ory [An Boppa)Gev rod ved tov dpx[aiov. 

5. CALA. II, 464, 5, 6. wai [ef]xov[a] tov Sov mapa 
Tov | ved T tis “AOnvas t 

6. C.1.A. IL, 273 h, 6. dpyato(v) veo]; bid. 10 [ro(d) ved 


7. II, 650, 2. [é« rod ved rod] dpxaiov 


8. 1. II, 672, 43. vew TO(v) xpvoo(v) €yxuT.. 
Ch Il, 14. .. 7a rod dp[ Xatov vew].* 


C.I.A. Tl, 752 12. i€peca JOwxev €x apxaiov vew.5 


i. CA. 33 A. col. I. APXAIO® | domdioxiov xp[v- 
Pest vov amd tHs t[a]palorados]. [domis? mpos 
map[acrad, detva] | dveOnxev. rim[os yadxots?. mpos T] je mapacrad:, 
dveOn] €[v] rie [plarvy dp) yupat. ére- 
par dvrpox....] | [ijepav dpyvpat. [doris éxixp]|voos, Hv 
"Idixparns [dveOnxev. gid] Aa ris Ov[pas ...... THs?) | dektas 
ciovovte dpyvpa? mpds Tat (irrepOvpun ? 
pexpov dpy[vpotv mpos tHe] | tHe (THs?) 
dpor[epas | Erepov gudAvov [THe mapacra)d& (rs?) 
re . Erépa? gt] \dAn dp[y]vp[a ér]ixpu[oos, 
[aveGecay . 

1— No. 16, p. 

2 In this same fragment we have the phrase év @véexa éreow in lines 4, 7, 11, 
13; in line &, IloAcddos; in line 9, Todd ]d0s cai Nix[ys. The reading in line 6 
is my conjecture, as also the rod ved in line 10. In the former case we must 
suppose that the stonecutter had to write TOAPXAIONEOOPEVOSIN, 
and omitted one of the o’s. It is difficult to see what to supply to fill out the 
sense, as dpyaiov is so often used in the sense of ‘ capital,’ and this is an interest 
account. I have thought of of raula: rod dpyaiov ved, but have not yet found a 
parallel to it in inscriptions. Herodotus, VIII, 51, however, gives raulas re rod 
ipod. Another suggestion is ra xpyjywara. The inscription, however, is of little 
value to our purpose. The reading rdév dpxaiwy seems to me doubtful, because 
the v in rdv has to be supplied. The inscription is not strictly crox ddr. 

Also doubtful ; see note 2. 

Probably xpjuajra. Above we have raula (5, 7), xpquara (6), d&yadua 
(8, 15). 

5 Or r[od }. 

6 See O. Jahn’s ‘ Pausaniae Descr. Arcis Athen.,’ App. Epig. no. 25, p. 5: 
whence I have copied all after the first two words. In the C./.A. these lines 
are numbered 6-24. See Kéhler’s note: ‘* Templum vetus non potest non intel- 
legi Minervae Poliadis.”’ There is another inscription of the same sort (C.I.A. 
II, 735, cited in part, no. 26, p. 371; see Jahn, op. cit. App. Epig. no. 24), 


2 
> 


which, as restored in the C./.A.. has the same words from rémos to dvédecar, 
and then goes on (lines 17-41): dpyupa, ef 
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12. C.I.A. II, 163, 8 ff. Ovew rots ieporovois Tas pév dvo | [Ovaias 
te tH) "AOnva tH Kai thy év To ap[xaiw vem Ovojpévnv Kabarep mpo- 
TEpov- 

13. C.I.A. IV, 1, ¢. 25-29 (pp. 3 ff.). iepod dpyupi[ov 7d pév..]}. 
[wlev[ov [év to voto) [O]ev rod ris 
"AOnvaia[s dpxaiov 


In the first passage Xenophon mentions the year 406 B.c. as 
signalized by a lunar eclipse and the setting on fire of the old 
temple of Athena in Athens. If we admit the assumption that 
there was an old temple of Athena once standing on the same 
site as the Erechtheum, and that the new building retained the 
name, then we can refer this notice to the recently completed 
temple ; otherwise we must seek the old temple elsewhere. It 
would, indeed, be a notable event, if this beautiful new strue- 
ture was damaged by fire so soon after its completion, and a 
motive for the deed —the fire was incendiary — is not easy to 
imagine. If, however, the pre-Persian temple, or the Heca- 
tompedon (to use an official title), restored after the Persian 
wars, but now without its colonnade, was still standing, there 
is certainly no inherent difficulty in applying to it the state- 
ment of Xenophon; for that it was an old temple and one 
dedicated to Athena no one doubts. Dr. Dérpfeld identifies 
this fire with the one in the Opisthodomus mentioned by 
Demosthenes in his oration against Timocrates (XXIV, 136, 


Ppvvicxo'[s ....... érépa apyupa, el] 
ypamra*| [iepa "AOnvas Tod ]ddos, [e [ov 
dpyupoty @ dpxjaia [ypd]uuara | [.......... ] 
év domldc[a pixpa mpds ret | [Pdrvn(?) dow]ides dpyupai 
mexp|[ai ...... ]* Kpavidua puxpa dpy|[upa ....] *dopdria mfx ]pa dpyup|[@ .... 
we|pi tov [yudva* ma]AXddiov puxpdv émi dpyupod 
Koumdos w[..... évredés* [ov dpy]upody éri xiovicxov 
giddy Evrlvn mdxacpa immixh 


dpyu[pa ....] | .... m.... 

1 Professor White’s citation represents better the original spelling, as follows : 
iepo dpyvpi[o 7d éx | rles [yevdulev[ov [év 
To. ro Tes "Adevaials dpxalo veld éu wédea. Dittenberger, Syll. 384, 
ec. 113, p. 565, reads vérofev. Dr. Dirpfeld adds two letters to the line, and 
reads [év ratv raiv rod THs dpxaiov 


ved | See below, note 2, p. 35d. 
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p. 743), where we note the use of exactly the same word 
éverpncOn.! The scholiast on the passage says that the treas- 
urers, in order to cover up their crooked practices, “ decided to 
set the Opisthodomus on fire, that the moneys might be thought 
to have been consumed by the fire and not by them.”? Xeno- 
phon and Demosthenes mention these fires as well-known 
events, and there seems great probability in regarding the 
two as really one and the same. The treasurers were im- 
prisoned for trial on this account. The extent of the damage 
done by the fire is not known, but we have an inscription of 
395-394 (as commonly dated*) referring to repairs on a burnt 
temple, which was near the Pandroseum.* We may, perhaps, 
safely assume that the burnt temple which was repaired in 
395-394 was this old temple set on fire in 406, though it seems 
to have taken the Athenians a long time to get to work. Two 
explanations occur to us. The distractions of the last years of 
the Peloponnesian war and the troublous times that followed its 
close, with a depleted treasury, may have been the cause of the 
delay in repairing. The other possibility is that the building 
was not so seriously damaged as to make immediate repairs nec- 
essary. ‘This latter supposition is of use to one who maintains 


1 Suws otro rods vououvs. Kal of raulac wv 6 
douos €verpHaoOn, xal of Trav ris wal of Oedv, év TH olxhware 
hoav avrots éyévero. The use of this verb is an important 
item, as there is no implication that the building was destroyed. 

2 bri xphwara wal iepdSv rHs "AOnvas Execro 
Time Tis adxpowddews (the text seems corrupt here, or a mistake on 
the part of the scholiast), r@ xadoupévw xal Rody Tives Teraypuéevor 
rauiac rH TovTwy. more ody éxeice 
Trois raulais, wore AdOpa ris wodews Savetoar radra rots rpawetiras, iva 
a’rol xepddvwow éx Tovrov’ ws 5é éwoincay, Ervxev vorepovy 
ras tpawé{as. dotev ody abrois éumphoar tov iva Ta 
Tod mupds cal br’ abrdv. a. 

8 It is possible to read in line 1 [’er]i [KaAXlo(v)] d&pxo[vros, and so date 
the inscription in 406-405. Indeed, Dr. Dérpfeld does this, and suggested the 
emendation to me, among other things, when he did me the honor to read this 
paper. I have endeavored, however, to offer an explanation on the basis of the 
received date. 


* C.LA. II, 829, 5. vjed a] 10. ..v[alious rods éxi 


rol[xwv....]s xara 7d v. 
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the view that the ‘old temple’ here is the Hecatompedon, for 
if the building had not sustained serious damage, there is no 
reason why part of it could not be used as a treasury in the 
meantime, until complete repairs were made. Hence the 
inscription of 398-897,! which proves the use of the Opistho- 
domus as a treasury in that year, will not, as Frazer maintains 
it will,? be strong evidence that the temple set on fire in 406 
could not have been the building containing the Opisthodomus; 
and he admits himself? that “if Dr. Dérpfeld could indeed 
prove that the fire in ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 
B.c. was identical with the fire in the opisthodomus, he would 
at least have made it certain that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ 
was not the Erechtheum, since the Erechtheum had no opistho- 
domus.” While absolute proof for either side seems here not 
to be had, the weight of probability appears to favor the view 
of Dr. Doérpfeld. 

The second passage is the much discussed extract from 
Strabo. So much had been written on Athens and the Acrop- 
olis, and they were so well known, that he passes them by 
with these few words. To him the principal fact about the 
Acropolis was that it was a sanctuary (/epév) of Athena, and so 
he mentions the two chief cult-places of that goddess, the old 
temple of the Polias, in which was the wonderful lamp de- 
scribed more fully by Pausanias,* and the Parthenon with its 
chryselephantine image. The old temple must be either the 
Hecatompedon or the Erechtheum, and whichever one of these 
housed the £davov of the Polias. Tradition (that is, tradition 
of modern scholarship) aside, there is but one difficulty in 
applying this to the Hecatompedon, — the uncertainty whether 
it was still standing in the first century before Christ, — and 
that is the chief question in point. If we are surprised that the 


periegete passed by the beautiful Erechtheum without notice, 


1 Il, 652, B, 23. év r@ ris KiBwrod ris Bpavpw- 
v[ | v. 

2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIIL (1892-93), 172 f. 
3 Jhid. 171. 


| 
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while he mentions its plain old neighbor, it is sufficient ex- 
planation to suppose that it did not contain the &déavoy and 
its cult. We can, of course, turn this argument about, but 
the epithet apyaios is more easily applicable to the Hecatom- 
pedon, and other considerations favor this view, as will be seen 
when we come to the passages concerning the temple of the 
Polias, where this testimony of Strabo will be brought in 
again.! 

In the third and fourth extracts we find stelae with public 
inscriptions, and in the fifth an equestrian statue in honor of 
one of the Ptolemies, probably Ptolemy VIII, Soter II, Philo- 
metor (117-81 B.c.), set up beside the old temple. As we 
shall see later, such public documents and statues were erected 
beside the temple of Athena Polias, and the conviction that 
these buildings were one and the same will be most natural, 
and will support the restoration t[#s TloAcddos] in the Ptolemy 
inscription. Clearly, however, there is nothing decisive in 
these notices themselves. 

Whether identical with the Opisthodomus or not, the old 
temple was a treasury in the fifth and fourth centuries, and 
probably in the third century B.c., as a number of inscriptions 
show, though the reference to the old temple in several is 
doubtful, owing to the use of apyaioy as ‘principal’ and the 
mutilated condition of the text. The seventh is dated near 
the beginning of the fourth century, and indeed between the 
fire in the old temple and the repairs of 394, certainly later 
than 407 B.c. 

The eleventh deserves special attention, and belongs at the 
end of the fourth century. I cannot state the case better than 
has been done by Miss Harrison, whose words I take the liberty 
of using. “In the inventory of the old temple (apyaios vads) 
a quantity of objects are enumerated as to be found on the 
parastades, and the left and right hand parastas are distin- 


guished; the objects were presumably suspended on nails 


1 No. 1, p. 357. 
2 Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 506. 
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driven into the jambs. It is noticeable that the parastades 
only, not the walls, are used for the purpose; the reason is 
clearly that the walls were of stone, the parastades of wood. 
All ancient Dorie buildings had door-jambs of wood, even as 
late as the Parthenon and Propylaea. These door-jambs were 
called respectively the right and left parastas. Now the east 
cella of the Erechtheion, if that be supposed to be the ‘ancient 
temple,’ being Ionic, had stone, not wooden jambs, so the para- 
stades in question must belong to our told Athene temple.’” 

Certain expressions here seem to point also to the opistho- 
domus! of the Hecatompedon with its two inner chambers; as 
ris Ov[pas.... THS?] | SeEvas in line 16, wapa- 
ora[d]e rie apiot[epas(e) in 20, and mpos[tHe mapa- 
ord in 22, provided the restorations 
are correct, while their application to the Erechtheum is 
difficult. 

The passage numbered twelve speaks of sacrifices to be made 
at the Panathenaea, one ‘in the old temple as aforetime.’ 
The last tells us that at some time in the first half of the fifth 
century the treasure of the Eleusinian goddesses was to be 
kept in a mepi(Soros (?) behind the old temple of Athena on 


the Acropolis.” 


So much for the testimony regarding the Old Temple. Much 


of this, as we have seen, gives us no certain data for deciding 


1 Dr. Dérpfeld understands the reference to be to the double doors at the east 
end of the cella. 

2JIn the old inscription, C.I.A. I, 1, we apparently have reference to the 
money of the Eleusinian goddesses, which here seems to have been brought 
into the temple of Athena on the Acropolis. In line 24 we have [r]od 6é 
[ie]pod dpyvpifov 7d wev..; and in 27 and 28, és 7d "AOnvaials lepdv] | 7d 
éuré\e. This inscription dates before 452 s.c., and so can refer to neither the 
Parthenon nor the Erechtheum. In the text here, as in general, I have followed 
the transcription as given in the C.J.A., though it often does not exactly repro- 
duce the lettering on the stone. If wepiSodos has here its usual meaning of an 
‘enclosure,’ it would seem to have been a most unsafe place of deposit. In 
fact, the word is by no means satisfactory. Dr. Dirpfeld’s @6\ov (see note 1, 
p. 351) seems hardly more so as applied to the square rear chambers of the 


Hecatompedon. 
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to which of the two temples in question we are to apply the 
epithet of ‘the old temple of Athena.’ It is rather hard to 
believe that this term could once have designated the Heca- 
tompedon and later the Erechtheum. So, if the former was 
ever called ‘the old temple of Athena,’ it is probable that it 
retained the name as long as it existed. And indeed the title 
would be an exceedingly appropriate one for the old poros 
temple when flanked by the elegant new Erechtheum on the 
north and the stately Parthenon on the south. The assump- 
tion that the Erechtheum retained the name from a predeces- 
sor on the same site must be admitted simply as a possibility, 
but is far from probable. Since, therefore, nothing that we 
know of the ‘old temple’ hinders us from giving this title to 
the Hecatompedon, while the title itself, as well as some of the 
facts, does not fit easily the Erechtheum, and since we have no 
evidence of the removal of the former building, though it hid 
from view the Maiden Porch and was uncomfortably near to 
the Erechtheum, we may safely accept Dérpfeld’s theory here 
as the more reasonable, and believe that the Hecatompedon 
was the apyaios vews seen by Strabo. Whether this was in 
existence in the time of Pausanias or later is another question, 
which will properly demand discussion after we have finished 
the treatment of the evidence regarding the temple and cult of 
Athena Polias. For there are scholars of repute, who, while 
ready to admit that the Hecatompedon was an old temple and 
a temple of Athena, are not as ready to assign to it the cult of 
the Polias; and we must allow the possibility of there being 
two temples, one called the old temple of Athena,’ the other 
‘the temple of the Polias,’ until we can find satisfactory reasons 


for assigning both names to the same building.! 


The testimony concerning Athena Polias, her temple, and 


her worship, is much more abundant, even if we confine our- 


1 The inscription, C.7.A. II, 464, 5 and 6, cited above (No. 5, p. 350) has by 
conjecture mapa ved Tov dpxaiov THs’ AOnvas THs Tlodddes. See also the Strabo 


passage. 


UM 
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selves to those passages where the name [IloAcas occurs, and do 
not follow out the many connected subjects. For convenience 
I have arranged the passages under the following heads: 


I. The temenus; situation and parts of the temple. 
II. Contents of the temple. 
III. Personnel of the temple; the cult; associations with other 
divinities. 
IV. Anathemata outside of the temple; other notices. 


I. The temenus; situation and parts of the temple. 


1. Strabo, IX, 16, p. 396. 76 8 dorv wérpa éoriv év rediw 

pevn éxi tH TO THs “AOnvas iepov, 6 TE dpxatos vews THs 
IloAtados, év 6 aaBearos kat & [lapOevev dv éxoinoev “Ixrivos, év 
@ Td Tod Deadiov Epyov 

2. Schol. Aristoph. Anights, 1169. dv0 émi THs aKpoTroAews "AOnvas 
vaoi, & THs TloAuddos Kai yv ard 
Pediov tAacavTos. 

3. Apollodorus, III, 14, 6,6. év 8 repéver rpadeis in’ 
"AOnvas ... Td év axporoAa Eoavov THs "AOnvas Bpicaro. 

4. Apollodorus, III, 14, 7. "EptxOoviov 8 droBavdvros Kai tadévtos év 
repever THS “AOnvas... 

5. Clem. Alex. Protrep. IIT, 45, p. 13 Sylb. "EptyOovos ; obxi to 
veo THs [loAuddos KexydevTat ; 

6. CLA. IV, 1, 279 (p. 36), 2. PA@nvatas 

7. Vitruvius, IV, 8,4. Item generibus aliis constituuntur aedes ex isdem 
symmetriis ordinatae et alio genere dispositiones habentes, uti est Castoris 
in Circo Flaminio, et inter duos lucos Veiovis, item argutius Nemori Dianae 
columnis adiectis dextra ac sinistra ad umeros pronai. hoe autem genere 
primo factae sunt uti est Castoris in Circo, Athenis in arce et in Attica 
Sunio Palladis Minervae, earum non aliae sed eaedem sunt proportiones, 
cellae enim longitudinibus duplices sunt ad latitudines uti reliquae, sed is 
omnia quae solent esse in frontibus ad latera sunt translata. 

8. Lucian, Fisherman, 21, p. 591. PIAOSOOIA. "Aye dy, wapeopey yap 
évOa év to tpovaw THs dixdowpev. 7 i€pera dua- 
Ges Ta BadOpa, jets €v TH Ged. AOYK. 
TloAtas, 

9. Himerius Sophista, Eel. V, 30. ofos 8 6 Kai 
ciov Tov Témevos. yap da Tav dvaxtépwv Tois Beods 
peTa THY 

10. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. TX, 6, p. 741 a. évratOa yotv cai ved Kowwvel 

1 — No. 2, under dpxaios veds, p. 349. Discussed on pp. 353 f. 


“9 
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11. Philochorus, fr. 146 (Miiller, ?.H.G. I, p. 408, = Dion. Hal. de Din. 
3). év d& rH “Tod énavrod rovdi dueAOovros, érépov F 
ros (Ol. 118, 3 = 306 B.c.) év dxporoAe onpeiov éyévero Towtro. cis Tov 
ris vedv kai cis TH tov Bwpov dva- 
Baca rod Avs, tov tH €Aaia, matpiov Tois 
"AOnvaiors Kiva dvaBacvew eis dxpdrohw.” 

12. Paus. I, 27, 2. vaw ris "AGnvas vaos €ort. 

13. Paus. I, 27, 3. dv0 Tod vaov THs IloAtados oixovow ov TrOppw, 

14. Eustath. Hom. Il. X, 451, p. 1279, 40. xara rots "AO 
aw Aidois "Adedeias iv tov THs IoAuddos “AOnvas vewv, xaba 
cai [lavoavias ioropei,? ds of pév mavdaywyovs, ot THs Oeas yevé- 
haciv. 

15. C.I.A. IT, 332, 42 ff. xai dvaypayale (sc. thy cvppayxiav) Tov 


yp] |apparea Tov kata mpvtaveiav Kai 


Tov veo THS "AOnvas tis Mol Atados .. . 

16. CLA. 464, 4 ff | 88) atrotd «ai [ei]xov[a] é[¢’ 
immov tov mapa tov | ved? tlov dpxaiov 
Auados. 

17. C.LA. IV. 2, 477 d (see Athen. Mitth. [1883], 57 ff.), 2. «Jai 
Tov 11 ff. Medcrets eizrev- ™pogo- 
dov Tord Bovhny oi matépes Tv | 

[ra épua Ta €is Tov éupaviLovow 
ra Kai wer) | [our jevxévat kata Ta ws OTe Kai 
éavrav [pds Oedv eboeBeias.... 19 ff. [doxe? tr BovAy, 
pev dvabeivac tiv dua] Av KaTeoxevdxaow ai tH 
éravera Tas Kai | Garrod oredpavw 
evexev.... 23 ff. [dvaypaya d€ Tov ypapparea Ov 
mputavetav eis TO Kai Ta TOY 
kai dvaO) [e]ivae év dxporoAe mapa tov vadv THs "A@n[vas tis 
There follows (27 ff.) a list of the épyaorivat. 

18. IV, 2, 231 b, 26 ff. .. 8 ev oryAats 
Oivas Kai orjoa piav rapa [Tov rh be] | év a[xpo- 
woAe mapa Tov vewd THs TloAados.. 

19. Schol. V, Aristoph. Plut. 1193. dei ’Oricw 
Tov ved THs KaAovpevns "AOnvas Toixos (olkos?) Exwv 
hv 


1Cf. Plut. Comp. Demet. et Anton. 4, 2. 
2 Probably in the lacuna, I, 24, 3; see pp. 366 ff. 


3 No. 5, under dpxaios vews, p. 350. 
# Cited in part again, No. 43, p. 379. 
5 See p. 346, and note 5 
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Strabo, in the place already cited, mentions two temples of 
Athena on the Acropolis, the Parthenon, and another which he 
describes as apyaios, as devoted to the Polias (which I take to 
mean that it contained the &eavov), and as having in it the 
ever burning lamp. The epithet apyatos, which has been dis- 
cussed above, seems to refer to the age of the building rather 
than to imply a véos vews rHs Tlodvddos, the title being a com- 
pound of apyaios vews and vews ris Tlodrddos. The only way 
to make this refer to the Erechtheum is to adopt the two theo- 
ries that there was formerly a temple of Athena Polias where 
this now stands, which, when the Parthenon was begun, received 
the name apyatos vews, and that the new temple inherited the 
title of its predecessor, which title could have been hardly fifty 
years old when the Erechtheum was begun. 

The scholiast to Aristophanes clearly states that there were 
two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, the one the temple 
of the Polias, the other evidently the Parthenon, though the 
writer had the image here in mind, and his statement is 
confused. 

Apollodorus, in the third and fourth passages, tells us that 
Erichthonius was brought up by Athena herself in her temenus, 
that he dedicated the &davov, and that on his death he was 
buried in the temenus. Clement of Alexandria says that he 
was buried in the temple (vews), but he is a doubtful authority 
in comparison with the other source. The inscription (No. 6) 
is cited merely for completeness. 

The passage from Vitruvius is a troublesome one both for 
our subject and for its own interpretation. He is describing 
irregular temples, and to illustrate gives examples familiar to 
all his Roman readers, one of which is the temple of Castor in 
the Circus Flaminius. With this temple he classes temples of 
Pallas Minerva on the Acropolis at Athens and at Sunium. 
The Roman temple we have no longer; the plans of the others 
we know. Vitruvius states that in these the cella is twice as 
long as it is wide, but that all things which are wont to be on 
the fronts are transferred to the sides. The only temple on 
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the Acropolis that will at all fit the description is the Erech- 
theum, which has on the sides the north and Maiden porches, 
and whose east cella is somewhat wider than it is long. The 
east front also, with its portico of six slender columns, resem- 
bles the front of a familiar class of Roman temples, but it is not 
exactly correct to say that “all that is usually on the fronts is 
transferred to the sides.” It is not improbable that Vitruvius 
gained his information about these Greek temples from hearsay, 
and hence does not speak accurately. Certainly it is difficult 
to see any general likeness between the Erechtheum and the 
Sunium temple, which had the same general plan as the ‘ The- 
seum.’! The phrase *columnis adiectis dextra ac sinistra ad 
umeros pronai,” seems to me to belong only with the (templum ) 
Nemori Dianae, but if it be taken of all the temples mentioned 
in this section, we can see a certain likeness between the north 
porch of the Erechtheum and the pronaus of the Sunium temple, 
where the third columns from the east end were bound to the 
antae by a beam which bore part of the frieze, and so might be 
said to be “added to the shoulders of the pronaus,” while in 
both cases we have porticoes with columns in front and one on 
either side. The testimony of Vitruvius here is not clear, nor 
is it very reliable. We may say, however, that he knew the 
Erechtheum as a temple of Athena. The advocates of the 
traditional view may be inclined, perhaps, to claim that Pallas 
Minerva here means Athena Ilodds, but it cannot be taken so 
in regard to the temple at Sunium, for in our only other notice 
of this temple, that of Pausanias,? it is ascribed to Athena 
Youmds. This epithet, of course, may have the same relation 
to Cape Sunium as [loAras to the mods (axporrodus) at Athens, 
but Vitruvius cannot be regarded as intending Todas by Pallas. 
Unfortunately we have no other occurrence of the word in his 

1 Dr. Dirpfeld believes the reference is to some other temple at Sunium than 
the one whose remains are well known. He also thinks that the phrase Palladis 
Minervae need not belong to the (templum) Athenis in arce. For plans of the 


temple at Sunium, and Dr. Dérpfeld’s excavations there, see Athen. Mitth. LX 
(1884), 324-337 ; Tafeln xv, xvi. 


21, 1,1. vads "AOnvas Loumnddos xopupy ris Axpas. 
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text by which to test his use of the term, but probably he means 
only the Greek Minerva, Athena, or Pallas Athene. 

Strabo and the scholiast mention but one other temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis beside the Parthenon. If, then, the 
Erechtheum was a temple of Athena, are we to take their 
statements as exclusive, and say that there being an other 
temple of Athena than the Parthenon, it must be the other, and 
hence the apyatos vews, the vews tis Tlodkados? If so, we must 
regard the little temple of Nike as not properly on the Acropo- 
lis. But there is no necessity for our doing this any more 
than in the scholium to Demosthenes, XXII, 13, we are to 
understand the statement yap ayaXpata hy €v TH axpoTroret 
tis “A@nvas év dtadopois térros”” to mean that these three, the 
Polias Eéavoy, the Promachus, and the Parthenus, were the only 
ones of the goddess there, for, to mention no others, we have 
the beautiful Lemnian Athena of Pheidias, so much admired by 
Lucian! and by its creator himself, of which Furtwiingler be- 
lieves we have a copy in the statue at Dresden. ‘ 

The Erechtheum was intended certainly to furnish for the 
revered olive-wood Polias a more elegant abode than her old 
temple, and perhaps acquired the name ‘temple of Athena’ in 
this way, even if the Hecatompedon was not removed, and the 
image for some reason never transferred to the new building. 

We must next treat the reference in the Fisherman of 
Lucian. The court which is to try the case of the philoso- 
phers convenes in the pronaus of the Polias temple as a suita- 
ble place. Each of the Athena temples has a pronaus large 
enough for the fifteen to twenty persons concerned to sit down 
in on the benches placed by the priestess. So the passage 
furnishes no decisive evidence, only we may feel sure that the 
trial took place in the porch of the temple where the old image 
was.2, Some have tried to determine which temple is meant 


1 Tmagines, 4: 6. 
2 Dr. Dérpfeld, who believes that the Parthenon was a temple of Athena 
Polias (see below, p. 389), locates the trial in the pronaus of this temple, as the 


only one large enough to contain the court. See Athen. Mitth. XII (1887), 


| 
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from the later scene where Parrhesiades (Lucian) fishes up 
philosophers from the Pelargicum, —as, for example, Professor 
White.! Lucian says distinctly that he baited the hook with 
a dried fig and a piece of gold and let it down into the city, 
sitting on the top of the wall.? The fisherman and Elenchus, 
his assistant, alone see the philosopher-fish caught, as Par- 
rhesiades from the wall describes the scene in the Pelargicum 
below, and, when he lands his catch inside, calls different phi- 
losophers to decide what shall be done with the victim. Finally 
the judge, Philosophia, calls out, * Gus Tis aypas,” and dismisses 
the assembly,’ which very likely had left the pronaus of the 
Polias at the commencement of the angling, and had come 
over to where it was going on. From the pronaus of none of 
the three temples could the fishing take place or the angler be 
easily seen sitting on the wall over the Pelargicum if we assign 
as its limits the cave of Pan and the west side of the precinct 
of Asclepius, as Dr. Dérpfeld does. 

We get a little more definite information from the sophist 
Himerius, who flourished early in the fourth century of our 
era. He states that the temenus of Poseidon was near the 
temple of the Polias, and that the Athenians united the gods 
through their sanctuaries after the contest, which implies that 
these sanctuaries were at least contiguous. The first state- 
ment will apply better to the Hecatompedon, as the terms 
mAnoiov and téwevos are used. Otherwise it is difficult to avoid 
confining vews here to the east cella of the Erechtheum, and 
assuming the western portion, with perhaps some of the land 
adjoining it to the north, to be designated as the réuevos of 
Poseidon. The former would not be as objectionable as the 
latter, which involves a rather unusual use of téuevos. If the 
author knew the Erechtheum as a double temple of Athena 
198 f. Professor White makes a sufficient reply to this in his article on the 
Opisthodomus, in JTarvard Studies, VI (1895), 35, note 1. 


1 Harvard Studies, V1 (1895), 34 f. He remarks that if the pronaus of the 
Hecatompedon is the place, the Erechtheum would stand right in the way. 


2 Fisherman, 47, pp. 614 f.: éwi 7d dxpov rod recxiov. 
8 Jhid. 52, p. 619. 
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Polias and Poseidon-Erechtheus, and meant this, it is surpris- 
ing that he used the expression he did rather than o cvveyns 
tov Iloceda@vos vads, or words to that effect. Moreover, he 
seems to have two distinct objects in mind. If, on the other 
hand, we understand by the ‘temple of the Polias’ the Heca- 
tompedon, we have no difficulty with this passage, for near it, 
on the north, is the temenus of Poseidon-Erechtheus, the 
ground on which the present Erechtheum stands, sealed as 
the property of the god by the mark of his trident. The 
second statement reminds us of the passage in the Jliad, where 
Athena receives Erechtheus, later identified with Poseidon 
himself, into her own rich temple, and makes him a sharer of 
her sacrifices. But the reference need be only to the fact that 
the two divinities after the ‘ contest” peacefully occupied ad- 
joining sanctuaries, not necessarily in the same building. We 
cannot affirm with certainty from these words that in the time 
of Himerius, Athena, with or without the surname [lodcas, and 
Poseidon enjoyed a joint cult. 

Plutarch, however, seems to testify positively that such was 
the case. For in his Quaestiones Conviviales, discussing the 
defeats of Poseidon in his contests with other divinities, he 
says: * Here, indeed (7.e. at Athens), he even shares a temple 
(veo) with Athena, in which temple is set up also an altar of 
Forgetfulness.” This temple can hardly be any other than the 
Erechtheum, which, therefore, in Plutarch’s time, must have 
been regarded as a temple of Athena. This confirms the testi- 
mony of Vitruvius, and the same explanation may be offered 


here also as to the name, — that, being intended originally as a 


temple of Athena Polias and Poseidon-Erechtheus, it thus was 
called at times a temple of Athena, even if the Polias £oavoy 
was not transferred to it as intended. If an image were neces- 
sary, one could be assumed, made for this cult of Athena, as 
readily as for a cult of Athena in the Hecatompedon, estab- 
lished at its foundation.’ For if the Hecatompedon was not 


1 One view is that the image and cult of the Polias were confined to the temple 
on the site of the Erechtheum and then to the Erechtheum, while another cult of 
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built for the abode of the Polias image, it will be almost a 
necessity to assume for it another image of Athena; and either 
assumption is equally easy, as literary tradition is entirely 
lacking. But as Pausanias mentions no images of the divini- 
ties to whom the three altars which he saw! were dedicated, it 
is quite possible that Athena also received some worship there, 
though unrepresented by a statue. I find no other reference to 
the altar of Lethe here mentioned, but may add that a cult of 
the same abstract divinity is attested for Ephesus.” 

Next in order is the famous ‘dog story’ told by Philochorus. 
If we adopt the usual Erechtheum idea, we must assume a door 
between the cella at the east end of the building through which 
the dog must pass to get into the western part, and thence into 
the Pandroseum, or that the whole building is here called the 
temple of the Polias, and that the presence of the cult of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus is ignored, so that the dog went into 
the north door of the building. If we take Dr. Dorpfeid’s 
view, it will be difficult to dispense with his supposed stair- 
case from the upper level down to that of the Pandroseum. 
If the Hecatompedon was ever a temple of Athena Polias, such 
connection with the Pandroseum is most natural. For an 
example of stairs of this sort one has only to look at the north- 
east corner of the Erechtheum. Either explanation of the tale 
seems possible, and no decision is gained. 

Pausanias states that a temple of Pandrosus joins that of 
Athena, but as just before this and just after he speaks of the 
temple of the Polias, it is safe to assume that he here refers to 


the same building. We must distinguish here between the 


Athena was instituted in the Hecatompedon by Pisistratus or whoever built it. 
Note that Plutarch does not use here the epithet IoX\ds. 

11, 26,5. See below, p. 391. 

2 Coll. of Anc. Greek Inser. in the British Museum, pt. 3, § 2, p. 221, 
no. GOO, v. 20. 

3 Another possibility would be that the dog used the stairway in the Maiden 
Porch. 

4 Probably for variety he uses, in §$ 1 and 3, rs Tlokddos; and in 2 and 4, 


In the latter passage (cited below, p. 377, No. 15), he speaks of a 


rhs 
statue of Lysimache, probably the one to whom Plutarch (de vitiose pudore, 14, 
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precinct Pandroseum and the vads, which can have been little 
more than a tiny shrine. Unfortunately not a vestige of it 
remains, and its location cannot be determined with certainty. 
If Dr. Dérpfeld is correct in regard to the Cecropium, which 
he locates under the southwest corner of the Erechtheum, 
mostly outside of the building, but extending east under the 
huge block which supports this corner, and so partly inside,! it 
cannot have been built against the west wall of the Erechtheum 
for several reasons: (1) The position of the olive tree, as deter- 
mined by Dérpfeld, would prevent its being near the northwest 
corner, while the Cecropium occupied the place at the other end 
of the wall. (2) If placed between, it would have blocked up 
the door in the west wall of the Erechtheum, unless this led into 
it. (3) Moreover, there are no traces of any such building 
north of where the Cecropium is located. It might, however, 
have stood close to the north retaining wall of the old temple. 
Pausanias tells us also that the Arrephori live not far from 
the temple of the Polias. If at first sight this seems to help us 
but little, a consideration of the remains of buildings on the 
Acropolis will show us that the notice is of importance; for 
the location of their dwelling is pretty well determined. This 
does lie near the Hecatompedon, northerly from its west end, 
while it is at a considerably greater distance from the eastern 
part of the Erechtheum. Therefore in this passage Pausanias 
must designate by the name ‘temple of the Polias’ either the 
entire building to which he has referred just above as the 
Erechtheum, or the older temple to the south. The latter in- 
terpretation avoids confusion, and is therefore preferable. So 
that at least the passage is better explained, if we assume that 
the old temple was standing at the time of Pausanias’s visit, and 
that this is the one which he calls the ‘temple of the Polias.’ 


Eustathius in his commentary on the Jliad states that near 


534 c, = No. 13, p. 377) refers as a priestess of Athena Polias, by whose temple 
most appropriately her image would be erected. 
1 Not, as Furtwiingler incorrectly states, ‘‘in the southwest corner of the west 


room.’’ See his recent article mentioned in Note 5, p. 353, note 1. 
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(wept) the temple of Athena Polias at Athens was an altar of 
Aidés and Apheleia, which altar is referred to again in Bekker’s 
Anecdota, s.v. Aiéw,! and Hesychius, s.v. Aidods Bawos.2 This 
passage is of no little importance, since he cites Pausanias as 
his authority. But when we come to search for the place, we 
do not find it in our text of the periegete. The only reference 
to such a cult is in I, 17, 1, where he says that the Athenians 
had altars of Aidés, Phémé, and Hormé,’ giving this as an 
instance of their extraordinary piety. Although in the section 
where he mentions these altars he is in the agora, there is noth- 
ing in his language to compel us to locate them there, and we 
know from the above sources that the altar of Aidds at least 
was on the Acropolis. If, now, we turn to his description of 
the citadel, we find in chapter XXIV (§ 3) a reiteration of his 
statement as to the piety of the Athenians (/.c.) with a refer- 
ence to a former passage, which can be no other than I, 17, 1. 
We notice also just here a lacuna in the text, whose existence 
is generally recognized. Leaving this for the moment, let us 
see where Pausanias now is. In chapter XXIII (§ 9) he has 
reached the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis, whose location is 
sure. In § 10 he mentions the bronze figure of the Wooden 
Horse, several blocks of whose pedestal have been found not 
far from the northwest corner of the Parthenon. Later on in 
the same section with the lacuna (I, 24, 3) he has reached the 
image of Earth praying Zeus for rain, whose position is made 
certain by a hole cut in the rock and an inscription, Tjs 
Kxaptropopov kata pavteiav.* just north of the seventh column of 
the Parthenon, counting from the west end. Clearly, then, he 
must be not far from where we now find the southwest corner 
of the old temple, very likely just north of the rock-cut 
stairs west of the Parthenon (see star on Fig. 2). But 
17,355. ... «al 6 Bwuds 6 év rH dxpowdre. 


év rH adxporbde Aldods cai didlas eicl Bwuol rpds TO 


lepg. It may be added that in the Dionysiac theatre is found the inscription 


Aldods, C.I.A. III, 367. 
yap Aldods Bwuds éori cal Phuns cal ‘Opujs. 
40.1.A. ILI, 166. See Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, pp. 414 f. 
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we have yet another indication. He has been describing 
objects on the south side of the festal road which ran 
between the Parthenon and the Hecatompedon, and at I, 
24, 1 (wépav) turns to those on the opposite, north side of 
the way. So he is just where he would be most likely to 
remark the presence of the old temple, if he should mention 
it at all. Moreover, just after the lacuna we have reference to 
some temple, manifestly one named in the passage which is lost. 
As Pausanias states above, in the same section, that the Athe- 
nians were first to give Athena the surname of ’Epyavn, it was 
formerly assumed that the vads was one dedicated to that god- 
dess, and standing on the terrace between the Parthenon and 
the precinct of the Brauronian Artemis; but this interpretation 
seems excluded both by the fact that we have no evidence, 
architectural, literary, or inscriptional, of any such building, 
and by the consideration that Pausanias is here describing 
what he sees on the north side of the festal way. In view of 
all these things, what will be a more probable conclusion, if not 
almost a certainty, than that at this point the sight of this very 
altar of Aidds and Apheleia recalled to him his former remark, 
and that after giving further proofs of the piety of the Atheni- 
ans in their cult of Athena Ergane, and their invention of limb- 
less Herms, he continued in words somewhat as follows: «ai 89 
évtav0a éatt Aidods xai Aderelas mapa t@ Tis 
"AOnvas va@?! Then we may interpret the words after the 
lacuna, ouod ev T@ va@ éoriv, thus: 
the edict refers to Aidés and Apheleia, which abstract divin- 
ities with this Szovdaiwv dSaiuwv were represented by statues, 
or in some way, in the old temple of Athena Polias.? Dr. 
Dérpfeld has suggested to me that the statues may have stood 
in the open porch of the opisthodomus, and here they would 
have been in the range of vision of a person standing about 
where Pausanias probably was. The altar may have stood just 

1 Instead of using the exact expression of Eustathius, I have given here what 


Pausanias would have written. 
2 Dr. Diérpfeld believes this to be the vaés here meant. 
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west of the old temple on the stylobate of the colonnade which 
was removed when the Erechtheum was built. It is possible 
also that there was in this porch an image of Athena Ergane, 
and before it one or more of the limbless Herms.! 

If, as seems probable, Pausanias locates the temple of Athena 


Polias by mentioning it here, the mere name in I, 27, 1 would 


Wy ERECKTNEION 
1265 


OLD TEMPLE OF ATHENA POLIAS 
(without 


PARTHENON 


i. 24,8 


Pourdation of eatlier Parthenon. 


1244 
Fictre 2.— Tue Four Tempres ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


To illustrate the route of Pausanias (I, 24, 1-27, 3). Adapted from Furtwiingler. 
1. Trident marks. 2. Cistern of sea water. 3. Three altars. 4. Altar of Zeus 
vraros. 5. Olive. 6. éavov of Polias and Lamp of Callimachus. 7. Statues of Aiéas, 


"AdéXeca, and Lrovdaiwy daiuwy. 8. Altar of Aldus. 
be sufficient to indicate to the reader that he had now left the 
Erechtheum and entered the other building.” 
Beside the temple of Athena Polias public decrees, treaties, 
1 Near where Pausanias must have been at this moment has been found a 
Herm, bearing the inscription given in C.I.A. IIT, 3907, cited on p. 387, No. 8. 


2 We must remember, also, that the reader of Pausanias in his own day would 
not be laboring under any uncertainty whether the old poros Hecatompedon were 


standing or not. 
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and honorary statues! were erected, as four inscriptions testify 
(Nos. 15-18). The second dates probably about 100 B.c., and 
mentions the o/d temple of Athena Polias,? while the others 
have simply ‘the temple.’ 


The last passage has been treated above (p. 346). 


II. Contents of the temple. 

a. The image. 

1. Schol. Demos. XXII, 13. of ra TIporvAaa tov Tapbevava] 
Aaa A€yovrat of TrA@VEs TY iepov, vads Hv év TH axpoTroAE 
TO ayaAdpa THs Geod 6 Dadias 6 
€k Kai yap dydApata év TH aKpo- 
THs AOnvas év duapdpots Toros: Ev pev apxns yevouevov 
Orep éxadeiro “AOnvas, TO woAw, TO ard 
yevopmevol, aro THs €v Sadapive ViKNS, ow Kai peilov 7 Kal €xaXeiro 
tovto Iapbévov ’AGnvas. 

2. Plutarch, de daedal. Plat. fr. 10 (Diibner, IIT, p. 20, ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. 8). ‘H 8& rév Fodvwv rotnots dpyxaiov elvai te Kai 
EvAwov pev Hv TO eis AjAov ext TOV 
Gewprav dyaApa, E’Awov 8€ 7d THs ixd Bpvbev, 6 
pexpe viv ... 

3. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. III. 14. ra ye apXaorara (ayaApata) 
map “EXAnot Te THs "AOnvas THs TloAcados 

1. Athenagoras, pro Christ. 17. .. To péev yap év THS "A preudos, 
Kai TO THS “AOnvas, paddAov ye yap ws of 
ouTw yap TO aro TIS €Xaias TO Kai THY 
pabyrns Aadadrov. 

5. Tertullian, Apol. 16 (ad Nat. 1,12). et tamen quanto distinguitur a 
crucis stipite Pallas Attica, et Ceres Raria, quae sine effigie rudi palo et 
informi ligno (solo staticulo ligni informis, ad Nat. /.c.) prostat? 

6. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. X, 9, 22. mp@ros Kéxpow A€yerac 
KexAnxévat Tov Oeov, pi) rap avOpwros 
Bopov rap Kai madw mpO@tos “AOnvas ayaApa 

7. Apollodorus, TIT, 14, 6, 6. év 8 tpadeis im’ 


airns "A@nvas ... To év dxporoAa THs "AOnvas 


1 For those of priestesses and Errephori, see below. 

2 See p- 354 for discussion. 

3 Cf. Eustath. 77. A, 197, p. 83: Olovei Tis odca, ws wh 
"Qdwe pev yap, pacw, Kepadrh rod Ards. One old commentator thought the 
téavov had but one breast. 

4 Quoted above, No. 3, p. 557. 
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8. Paus. I, 26,6. .. rd adywitarov év Kowa 
éreow ard trav éoriv “AOnvas dyaApa év tH viv dxporoAa 
rore dvopalopevy és Exe Ex TOU oipavod. Kai 

9. Aristoph. Birds, 826 ff. XO. Aurapov Td Tis Tis dai Beds 
roAodxos Eorat; TO Tov EY. ri 8 AOnvaiay éOpev 

10. Schol. Ar. Birds, 827. ty "A@nva éyivero 
moixthos dv dvédepov év TH Tourn Tov 

11. Zenob. I, 56 (= Diog. I, 26; Apostol. I, 99; Arsen. II, 56; ef. Athen. 
II, 30, 48 B). xai epya* éxi trav Oavpatos akiwv. ovrot 
yap mparo tov THs "AOnvas 

12. Eustath. Od. A 634, p. 1704, 37 ff. Topyovos 8 rapaywyoy xrytiKe 
TUrw Kai TO yopyoveov, Te Topyovos dvaxeiwevoy “AOnva 
ov év TH THs Geod TO yopyovetov éx THs dxpoToAEws bpeAopevos. 

13. Plat. Themist. 10, 4. xataBawovrwv yap eis trav 
dyoiv Topyoveov ard tis Oeod Tov dydApatos* Tov otv 
mpoorovovpevov Cynreiv Kai duepevvaevov atavTa davevpioKev 
év rais drooKevais droKexpuppevov, wy eis pécov 
ga Tovs éuBaivovras cis Tas vais épodiwy. 


8B. The lamp. 


14. Strabo, IX, 16, p. 396. ... 6 Te dpxaios veds év 6 
1 
aaBeoros Avyvos! ... 

15. Paus. I, 26, 6 and 7. Avyvov 8 ty ypvootv KadAiuaxos éroincev. 
> , > , , > , 
éumAnoavtes €Xaiov Tov Avyvov THY TOD péAAOVTOS ETOVS 
eAaov éxeivo tov perati éxapKel ypovoy TO KaTa Ta aiTa 
> « , ‘ ‘ , , ‘ a 
év Kai vuxti aivovtt. Kat ot Aivov Kapraciov OpvadXis 6 dy 

mupi Aivwy povoy otk adwomov. going rod Avxvov xaAxois 

dvikxwv és Tov Opopov dvaora thy atpida. 

> , ~ A 

16. Plut. Numa, 9, 5 and 6. rou tis “EAAddos Grov zip axBeorov 
a , , a , 
éxi ris “Aptoriwvos A€yerat Tupavvidos Tov iepdv Avxvov, ... Ov 
deiv ard Erépov évaverOat, Katvov Kai véov, dvarTovTas amo 
Tov HAiov PAdya KaBapav Kai diavrov. 

= ‘ , , 

17. Plut. Sulla, 13, 3. (Apurriwv) abris évdeXexGs peOnuepwwois 
Kal Kai rupptyiLwv Kai mpds TOds TOV 
lepov THs Avxvov dreaByxora dua 

> r © > , 
18. Schol. V, Hom. Od. 34. .. oixeiws da tov adoBeoroy 


Avxvoyv. 


. Image of Hermes, and various avaOnpara 
A 


19. Paus. I, 27, 1. xetrat 88 év vad THs TloAtados EvAov, Kéxpo- 
mos elvat Acyouevov KAddwy pvpoivys ov aivortov. 


1 Quoted in full above, pp. 349 and 357. 
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& déia Aoyou, pev dpxaiwy Sidpos éori Aadadrov 
Addupa 8 Mydwv Macworiov os yev év WAaratais tiv iyepoviav 
THs irmov, Kai axwakns Mapdoviov Ae yonevos 

20. Lucian, Fisherman, 47, p. 614. kai pada, yvrep iéped por 
mpos dALyov Xpyoat THv Kai TO dyKtoTpov, Grep adteds dveOnKev 
6 

21. C.LA. II, 649, 13. dpyv[podv] | ...., rodro 
To]Aud&. Date, perhaps before 398-97 B.c. 

22. C.I.A. I, 678, A. II, 11. d8dpiae dpyvpat [’AOnvas oA[c]a[d]os. 
376-66 B.c. 

23. C.I.A. II, 699, col. Il, 36. [av]rae [xar]vai “A@nvas 
(? 353 B.c.) 

24. C.I.A. Il, 724 B, 8f. [.. wivjag dpyvpot[s], &] 
icpds "AOnvas I [oArjados ... 12f. XepuPetov dpyvpoiv [wu] éxcye- 
yparrat iepov "A@nvas 

25. C.J.A. Il, 737 A, col. II. 7-12. purov xpvoo[tv .... avé}!Onxev Baor- 
Aléws "AAcEdvdpov yuviy "AOnva ora(Opov) 
[rpa]x7Aua [xpvoa .... dv]enxey “Arc~avdpov 
"AOnv[d ora(Opov)..]. Several mentions of Athena without an 
epithet. 327-311 B.c. 

26. C.I.A. II, 735, 17 ff. dpyupa, "AOnva 
TloAc]ad Ppvvicxo|[s .... érépa gia[An dpyupa, ef] 
yparrat: | [iepa "A@nvas o 

27. C.I.A. IV, 2, 109 6, 33 ff. ered) trois ored'avovs 
"AOnva ty | rovs cis Tov vew oredavovs 
érvypawavras* Lraptoxos | Kai aides dvebecaly ™ 
AOnvaia Tod Syylov rod 347-46 n.c. 

28. C..G, 2155, 12 ff. dé tov mpeoB[es ..... 
Mupwatwv ax] dvtwv, oirwes adixopevor eis "AOnvas ra evre- 
govat THs Te Kai Kai THS TOV PiA[TaTwv THs 
yeyernpevyns Tots Mupivy [AOnvaios]. dvabévres [rov orédavoy 
tH Ged Kai kali aird xrd. 
Decree of Myrine in Lemnos, about 166 B.c. 

29. C.I.A. IV, 2, 477d, 19 ff. [8oxe? Bovdgj, piv dva- 
Ocivae nv ai rapbé[ vor tH .. 2 


8. Grave of Erichthonius, serpent, olive. 


30. Clem. Alex. Protrep. III, 45, p. 13, Sylb. rd 8& "EptxPovios; odyi év 
to ved THS Kexndevrar ; * 


1 See also p. 350, note 6. 

2 See No. 17, p. 358. 

8 The olive is brought in here as belonging to Athena Polias, though not in 
her temple. 

# = No. 5, under § I, p. 357. 
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31. Apollod. TIT, 14, 7. “EptyGoviov 6€ arofavovros Kai tadevtos TH 

THS AOnvas.} 

Qe a , a , 

32. Plat. Demos. 26. Todtds, dy yaXerwrarots 
Xatpets Onpiots, yAauKi Kat OpaKovTt Kat ; 

33. Eustathius, Od. a 357, p. 1423, 8. of daow, ws éxeiBev, Kai oixovpds 
dpaxwy, [loAtddos, yyouv év to vewd THs 

34. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 758. tov tepov dpaxovtra “AOnvas, Tov 
dvAaka Tov vaod. 

35. Herod. VIIT, 41. A€yovor peéyav THs 
év Td A€yovoi Te TatTa Kai by ws EovTe Exysnvia 

mpotievtes* Ta O avTH O peALTOETTA EV TH 

mporbe aici xpovw TOTE HV aavaoTos. TavTa 

THs ipeins paddAov Te ot Kai ws 
‘ 

Kat THS Geov THY 

7 ‘ , ‘ ~ , A 
36. Plut. Themist. 10, 1. onpetov AapBavwv Td Tov dpaxovros, os 

> , a , a a © , 
vis €xeivats Tats pats Tov OOKEL yeveoOa Kal Tas 

aito arapyas evpioKxovtes ot lepets eLyyyedAov 

Tovs TOU Aoyov didovTos, ws THY TOAW 
Geds idyyoupevn mpds avrois. 

37. Ilesych. oixovpov edi: tov tHs TloAtados dpaxovTa. Kat Ob 

pev eva aciv, ot d€ dvo TO Tov EpexGews. tovrov d€ THs 
axporoAews hact, @ Kai 

38. Phot. oixovpoy tov tis diAaxa. Kai Hpodotos (peév 
éva €v Tw lepw, suppl. Creuzer), PvAapxos avTov dvo. 

39. Philostr. Jmag. Il, 17. rotro yap A€yetat Onpiov evvovy Te €ivat TO 

Xpvow ... Kal O Opakwy O€ O THS AG@nvas O €TL Kal €V 
- ‘ , , - - > a 
doxet prot AOnvaiwy doracucba TO Ov ExEivor TETTLyUS 
tais Kedudais 

10. Philoch. fr. 146. .. eis Tov THs IloAtados vewv Kai 
eis TO éxi tov Bwpov dvaBaca Tov “Epxeiov Atos, tov TH €Aaca, 
KATEKELTO.” 

41. Herod. VITT, 55. ore év axporoX tavtn "EpexGeos tov yyyeveos 


Aeyopuevov elvat TH €Aain TE Kai Et. 


The scholiast on Demosthenes XXII, 13 mentions three 
images of Athena on the Acropolis in different places. One is 
that made in the beginning from an olive tree, and called by 


the name of Athena Polias. Plutarch also states that it was of 


1— No. 4, under § I, p. 557. 

2 I have not inserted all passages relating to the serpent, but those which give 
some statement as to his dwelling place, or contain the name Ilodds, For a 
more complete citation, see Jahn, Paus. Deser. Arcis Athen. p. 27. 

3 More fully quoted above, No. 11, p. 358. For more passages about the olive, 


see Jahn, op. cit. pp. 27 f. 
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wood, set up by the autochthones, and preserved to his day by 
the Athenians. Philostratus testifies to its being one of the 
most ancient statues among the Greeks, and Athenagoras 
classes it with the famous Artemis of Ephesus, while Tertullian 
compares it and the Rarian Ceres to a rough stock. The testi- 
mony as to its dedicator varies, as is not remarkable considering 
its hoary antiquity. Two autochthones are named, Cecrops by 
Eusebius, Erichthonius by the compiler of the handbook which 
goes under the name of Apollodorus. When Pausanias visited 
the Acropolis, he seems to have seen this image, which he 
mentions as follows, though it is a matter for much regret that 
he did not state more exactly where it was kept: * Now the 
image of Athena, which was regarded most holy many years 
before they came together from the demes, is the one in what 
is now called the Acropolis, but used to be called the aoXzs. 
A report regarding it has it that it fell from heaven,” the truth 
or falsity of which report he declines to discuss. It was for 
this rude f£eavoy that the peplus was made, first by Aceseus 
and Helicon, later under the superintendence of the Errephori 
by the épyacrivat.! The Praxiergidae had charge of the cloth- 
ing of the image, and removed the peplus at the Plynteria. It 
would be far beyond the limits of this paper to enter more 
fully into the interesting subject of the peplus and its makers, 
but certain additional facts may be stated when we treat briefly 
in $ III of the personnel of the temple. 

Another object belonging to this image, and seemingly worn 
by it, is the Gorgoneum, whose pretended loss, when the 
Athenians were retiring to Salamis in 480, gave Themistocles 
opportunity to discover means for the support of the fleet. 

Strabo gives as the distinguishing feature of the old temple 
of Athena Polias the ever burning lamp, which Pausanias gues 
on to describe immediately after mention of the image in the 
passage just quoted. Hence we may reasonably regard them 

1 Dr. Dirpfeld believes that later the peplus which was carried as a sail on 


the Panathenaic ship was made for the Parthenus image, and may have been 


woven in the west chamber of the Parthenon. 
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as standing together, and in fact in the old temple of the 
Polias.!. This lamp was made for the goddess by Callimachus, 
had a wick of Carpasian flax, was filled but once a year, and 
was provided with some device, which Pausanias calls a got, 
to draw the smoke up through the roof. This goimé was 
probably a metal chimney made in the shape of a palm-tree, 
the stem being hollow and serving as a flue. The lamp was 
tended, not by virgins, as the vestals at Rome, but by old 
women, as at Delphi, evidently the priestesses; if by any 
chance it was extinguished, as in the tyranny of Aristion, — 
who lived in wanton luxury himself while he impiously allowed 
the lamp to be quenched for lack of oil,—it must not be re- 
lighted from any other fire, but only with pure and unde- 
filed flame procured from the sun in a way which Plutarch 
describes. 

If Pausanias does not exactly locate the image and the lamp, 
the case is different when he comes to speak of the contents of 
the Polias temple at the beginning of chapter XXVII. Among 
ava@ypata worthy of special mention he cites a wooden Hermes 
given by Cecrops, which was kept concealed by myrtle boughs: 
a Sippos dxradias, the work of Daedalus; the breastplate of 
Masistius, and the scimitar of Mardonius. An interesting 
offering is the fish-line and hook dedicated by the fisherman 
from Piraeus, which Parrhesiades borrows from the priestess in 
Lucian’s dialogue to catch the philosophers, using as bait a 
dried fig and a piece of gold. 

Other objects mentioned specifically in inscriptions as belong- 
ing to Athena Polias* are a silver drinking-cup (21), silver 
water-pots (22), new water-pots (?23), a silver platter with 
the inscription ‘epov "A@nvas Tlodddos (24), a similarly in- 
scribed silver hand-basin (24), a gold drinking-horn (putov) 
and gold necklaces dedicated by Roxane, wife of Alexander 

1 For further discussion of this question, see below, pp. 392 f. 

2 Dr. Dérpfeld has the idea that this gotmé was a reservoir for the oil. 


3 It is not certain that these were in the shrine; they may have been kept in 
the Opisthodomus. ‘The numbers in parentheses are those of the passages cited 


under this section. 
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the Great (25), and a silver phiale, also marked as belonging 
to the goddess under this surname (26), and dedicated by one 
Phryniscus. 

In 347 B.c. Spartocus and Paerisades, sons of Leucon, a king 
on the Bosporus, were crowned by the people of the Athenians ; 
and these crowns, suitably inscribed, were dedicated by the a@Ao- 
Gérac in the temple of Athena Polias. 

The people of Myrine in Lemnos, about 166 B.c., sent an 
embassy to Athens to thank the Athenians for help, with in- 
structions to sacrifice to Athena Polias, and to dedicate to her 
a crown and an inscribed anathema. 

A third case, which we may perhaps regard as typical, is 
the offering of a phiale worth one hundred drachmas by the 
épyactivat as a memorial of their service to the goddess. 

The grave of Erichthonius has been referred to above,! 
Clement of Alexandria stating that it was in the temple; 
but Apollodorus doubtless is more correct, when he places it 
in the temenus. 

The testimony regarding the sacred serpent is confusing and 
unsatisfactory. Besides the well-known story told by Herodo- 
tus and Plutarch, we have many lesser notices of this ‘ guardian 
of the Polias,’ as Eustathius, Hesychius, and Photius call it. 
The scholiast on the Lysistrata names it the ‘guardian of the 
temple, and others? the ‘guardian of the Acropolis.’ Its 
dwelling is stated by Herodotus to be év 7@ ip@, by which he 
seems to mean the Hecatompedon,® and by Eustathius in the 
temple of the Polias, while Hesychius reports a tradition that 
there were two in the Erechtheum. The authority for this 
seems to be Phylarchus, according to Photius. 

The sacred olive was not in the temple, but in the Pandro- 
seum. Herodotus puts it in the Erechtheum; that is, the old 
temple of Erechtheus, in which it may have stood in a roofless 
chamber or enclosure. 

1On p. 359. 


2 Herodotus and Hesychius. 
> Plutarch, Them. 10, speaks of the onxés. 


| 
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III. Personnel of the temple; cult; associations with other 
divinities. 
a. The priestess. 


1. Plut. Numa, 9, 5. rot tis “EAAados Grov rip aaBeorov ws 
ov rapGevor, yuvatkes 0€ yapwy THY 
A Aeschines, IT, 1 17. €ivatd Pparpias To yevos, TWV avTav Bopov 
EreoBovradas petéexet, THs “AOnvas tis éoriv iepeta. 
3. Schol. Aesch. II, 147. EreoBovradats | EreoBovradac ot Bovrov tov 
iepéws yevos Aaprpov tap AOnvaios. TO d€ TO 
B. ris ris roAvovxov, THs THY TOAW vAaTTOV- 
, > , 207 a e a 
ons Kat TVvVEXOVONS. B. Ta yer" LOLOUS Bwporvs €V TALS OLKLALS EAUTWYV. 
oiov HoAtovxou Kai ovvexovons Kai cwlovons Bovrns 
aw EpexGews To yevos Exel, Kat avTou Te yevos Ereo- 
Bovrada, ot Tw ovTt aro Tov Bovrov. ovTot TpPOOTAVTat Tov TYHS €v 
dxporoAe "AOnvas tis MoAtados. ot taco arpiat peTéxov- 
> >» > , , e > > 
ow, Aioyivyns azo TotavTyS EavTOV O€LKVUVaL, OVTWS EOTLY EvYE- 
VS, WOTE TOLS EreoBovradacs KOLYWVELY TwY iep@v Twv THS IloAcados ... f. 

!. Westermann, Biograph. Graeci, p- 267: VI. Aeschines. 2. atros 8 6 
Aioyivns yevovs avTov Tw TaparperBelas ws 6 TaTHp 
aitod parpias peév Hv Kat yevous tov EreoBouvtadwr, fev THs 


5. 1356. 


“EpeyOadav dpyay[ért, Kata 
ade tot idpvOn [iporod jos, 

Bovradéwy éripov ail patos], ds yevérwp piv 
TAYOS edu OT paras TEVTUKL Ilavoipaxos, 

to mpoyova 8 dvOnoav év Aiyeidaot Avxoipyos 
xGovi “ArOide Acoyévys, 

ov TO pytwp Aoyos avoaver, ou be épya 
édpaxev apxatav TaTpis 


[Evy Kai EvBovAcdns €roinoav. 


6. CLA. TIL, 29, 10. rips igpeav? .. Ibid. 16. .. yap év 
Bov[ radats ?}. 
7. Etymol. Mag. EreoBovradar (386, 3) .. d€ Trovrov (Tov yevous) 
tepeiae THs LloAcados. 
8. Hlarpocrat. EreoBovrada .. Kabioratro Tis 


TloAuddos “AOnvas, xaba Apaxwv yevar. 


? Quoted more fully on p. 370, No. 16. 
2 Probably for @id\orépa ; see C.I.A. Il. 1385 (No. 39, below), and possibly 
C.I.A. Il, 1379 (No. 34). The name is given as #:A(répa) in 


1411, 4. 
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9. Phot. "EreoBovridac .. tepeia THs Llo- 
.. 

10. [Plut.] Vit. X. Oratt. 845 Descendants of Lyecurgus. .. M7deos, 
ds tiv EpexPéws eye, kai iepdoato THs 
vorepov. 

11. C.J.A. TI, 872 (Basis found west of Erechtheum). ["lJovviav Aere- 
dav, | SetAavod Topxov| a | Tov Ovyarépa, ie[ | | *AOnvas Acad Jos | 
*lovvia M[eyiorn, vos [ @vyarnp |. 

12. Phot. KadAvvrjpia évouata* yivovrat 
avtat @apynAvavos pnvos, évvatn pev béxa Sevrépa 
POivovros Ta Ta pev gyoi dia Tov Oavarov Tis 
*AypavAou €vTds €viavTov py) ovrw THY 
évopaciav AaBelvy TavTnv* Ta be kaAAvyTypta, Ort TpwrTn doxet “A ypavaAos 
yevonevn iepeia rovs * Kai KadAvyTypia airy 
kal yap TO Koopeiy Kai Aaprpivev €oriv. 

13. Plut. de vitioso pud. 14, 534.c. Avowayn dé "AOnvnow, THs 
dos i€pea, Ta iepad dpEewKopwy KEAEvovTwv, 
éxva, ele, py Kal TovTO TaTpLov yevyTat. 

14. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXIV, 76. Demetrius Lysimachen quae sacerdos 
Minervae fuit Lx annis. 

15. Paus. I, 27, 4. mpds 8& rd vad THs "AOnvas tperPiris, 
TE XEOS padiora, dtaKovos €lvat Avowpayxn. 

16. C.I.A. IV, 2, 407 g. 5 ff. (in ervown on votive tablet). 7 Bovdy 6 
dnpos iepec| av | | "AGnval s dos | | Llevrernpi| da }.* 

17. C.I.A. I, 1392 6 (Part IL, p. 350). [ "AG |nvas IloAcados 
Xpvaida | [ Nexyrov | Hepyacnbev Ovyarépa | Jai Nexyrns Kai 
AvAAa | ... tiv | [ "AO |nva Under 
this number also a fragment with AQHN in line 2, and AAO® in line 3, 
i.e. "AOnv| as Jados. 

18. C.J.A. III, 887 (Base of Hymettus marble found near Erechtheum), 
«< Ovyarépa N[a ]vovrrparny €[ ppnbopycacay "AOnva | ToAtade Kat 
iavdpdo[@ kav € iepyas About 30 n.c. 

19. C.I.A. II, 63, 3 f. tepeias "AOnvas | Meyiorns THs 
“AXatéws Ovyarpos. After 27 B.c. 

20. TIL, 174 (Base). “A@nva | iepetas | - 
dpas THS Aéovro[ s ] éx XoAAcdav. 

21. C.I.A. IIL, 856 (Base between Propylaea and Parthenon). 
AOnvas ados | | |rovixn Nixavdpov. . . 

22. C.1.A. III, 916 (Base). “H Bovd} 6 dios] | Tepriay Aev«iov 
[@]vyareépa, €ppndopycal cay "AGO | nva | iepeias 
tox\éas. Below in crown, Bovdy | [Kai 6 djpos | éppy [op [o jacav. 


1 See place for full passage, also the same, s.v. "EreoBouvrddac. 

2 See also ihid. 841 b, 845 e. 

3 Mentioned also in C.J.A. II, 1379, 9 (No. 34, below), and C./.A. IT, 1580, 6 
(No. 35). 
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23. C.I.A. TI, 921. Bovds | 6 djpos | xavndo pyoacav | 
— Emi i[epeias] | “ApetvoxAcias Ovyarpos |. 

24. C.I.A. IIL, 926. “IovAvos "Orra[ ros] | tiv éavrod Ovya[répa | “Tov ]- 

25. C.LA. 374, 9 ff. érady [9] [a rips 
Ibid. 20f. .. | i€peav [ris] "AOnvas ris [Tlo- 
Atados ... 

96. C.I.A. If, 5, 13 ff. .. Kat 6 paduvris tow [otv] ayyeA- 
Ae ]a Ta TH iepeia THs AOnvas ws | Ta] «[ai] wapa- 

26 his. "Edyp. "Apx. 1895, p. 109, no. 23. “Iépecav ToAtados 
Inscription at Eleusis. 

27. Harpocrat. Sxipov* Avxotpyos év tw THs iepeias. Xxipa éopri 
rap ad’ nS Kal Sxipopopiwy. de of ypawavres 
Te pnvav Kai éoptav "APnvaiwv, dv éote Avowpayidys, ws TO oKipov 
péya, ih’ hepopevw €is TLva KaXovpevov 
Xkipov wopevovra Te THS "AOhvas i€peta Kai Tod iepeds Kai 
6 tov KopuiLover rovro "EreoBovradat .. . 

28. Phot. Sxipov* éopriy rapa "APnvaios, dd’ Hs Kai 
haci of ypawavres TE pnvav Kai éoprav Tov ws 
To Sxtpov oxiddedv eotw* pe ob dxporoAews eis twa 
xaXovpevov Sxipov ropevovra Te THS "AOnvas Kai 6 rod 
iepeis 6 rod “HAiov* "EreoBovrada.' 

29. Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. 18. Sxipois* Sxipa éopry tis Sxipados 
"AOnvas, of’. of Anpnrpos Kopys. év 7 6 iepeis rod 
"EpexGéws Aevxov, A€yerat oKipov.” 

30. Strabo, IX, 11, p. 394 end. Tuvés & rod tris Tlodtddos 
"AOnvas xAwpod Tvpod Tod extywpiov py Fevixov povoy mpoo- 
see 

31. Eustath. Od. € 81, p. 1752, 23 ff. xai ri igpeav ris “AOnvas 
Cos ob Oiew dpvyv. Oa dpa td dpviyv, Hs duvds. tH 


airy ovde Tupod yever Oa. 


7 ° . 
8. Errephori, Ergastinae, Praxiergidae. 
32. Paus. I, 27, 3. mapOévoe rod vaod TloAuddos ov 
AGnvato dppypopovs.” avtat xpovov peév tiva diattav 
rapa TH Geo, Tapayevonevns THs Spwow év vuKTi Todd. avabeicai 
tras Kepadas a THs "AOnvas i€peca Sidwor ovre 
érotov Tt didworv eidvia, ovTE Tats Pepovoats — 5€ mepiBo- 
Aos €v TH TOA THS év Kyrots A ppodirns ov Toppy, Kai du avTov 


1 = Suidas, =xipov. See also Photius, Dxipov, Uxipds, ; Hesychius, 


AOnva. 
2 Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 854. 
3 Quoted to this point as No, 15, under § I, p. 358. 
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xaBodos irdyatos Katiacw ai Kxatw pev d) Ta 
dhepopeva Aetrovow, AaBotaa GArAo Te KomiLovow Kai 
ras piv dn TO évredOev, Erépas és dxporoAw ayou- 
olv avT avrov. 

33. C.I.A. I, 1391 (on a capital). "AOnval[e | 6 ‘Irro- 
v[txos ...] | "A ?) 
pyoaloav |. 

34. Il, 1379 (Base). ['A]Oy[va | 
dvaiols | ryv O]vyarépa | x[ai] Betos OdAcLadys | 
pytnp Prol répa] | €[ppy | d]véOnxav. | [Emi] iepetas TMevre- 
rnpidos | [‘lep x PAvew[s | K Jafixoo ]O[ evn ]s [Ad ]ys (A) 
do[v | of |noav. 

35. C.I.A. II, 1380. (A va] | ..rys “Avr..|..oveds v Ovyarépa | | 
épp[ | Kev]. | [Emi Mev[rernpidos | | 
[ris ‘lepoxA€ Jovs [PAvéws 

36. 11, 1381. | | [6 | 
[... | .. aveOnxay |. 

37. Ti, 13838. kat [Ta | .. 0s 
Tpwwepecis | [tH ]v Ovyarépa Pidav aveOnxev | | "Emi iepecas 
@codoryns ToAvoxrov | KaixooBévyns éxoncev. 

38. C.I.A. II, 1384. .. tHv] Ovyarépa .. €ppndopy |cacav "AOnva 
a[ veOnxe }. 

39. C.LA. II, 1385. | “Ayias Nexapxov tiv Ovya- 


@codwpov Mapa[ Owviov Ovyatépa € |ppydo- 


tépa | Zevoorparnv éppyndolpoicay, pytnp Anply) tpia BovAwvos 
| Ovyarnp Kai of ddeAdoi “A[p]|xeros “Exixparns BovdAwyv | 
Eevodav dveOnxav. iepeias @[tAwrépas ...]. 

40. C.I.A. IT, 1390 Ilavapiorav Mavriov ov | Kat 
Aworbeov é[ y Mupwvovrrns | | Ovyarnp ot ddeAdoi KAcope- 
ns ...] | & xai Mavdpdow] | avéOnxar. 

41. C.I.A. TI, 1392. nva [ Aiypaiov Ky [ 
thy Ovyare[ pa] | Srparovixny av | | Ato- 
dwpov | Ovyarnp | ot | [ Aco ]dwpos kai HAaorias 
dvéOnxav. | [Exi iepeia]s SrparoxAcias rips | [ ... Pe ]Aaidov Ovyarpos. 

42. C.I.A. III, 918. “H Bovdy «[ai] 6 djpos | *ArodAXo- 
| Tapyyrriov Ovya[répa | cade]. 

43. C.I.A. IV, 2, 477 d, 11 ff. Medcreds zpdcodov rownoa- 
pevot mpos Bovdjy ot rarépes tov | Tov 
[ra eis tov wérXov, KrA.' 

44. Plut. Alcih. 34. yap (6 CSparo ra 
ry Ged. Spdor ra dpya Ipagtepyidac OapyndAwvos 


1 See No. 17, p. 358, for more full citation. 

2See Harpocration, s.v. Il\vyrjpia; Hesychius, ; 
Etym. Mag. ‘Hynropia, xal Photius, Kadduyrjpia 
(No. 12 on p. 377), Pollux, VIII, 141, ra 
iepd ; Suidas, 


| 
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b0ivovros droppyta, Tov Te KOopov Kabedovres Kai Td eos KaTaxadvWavTes * 
év tais padtota Tov aroppadwv THY arpaxtov ‘A@nvaioe 
vopilovow. 

15. Hesych. Upagtepyidac* ot rd eos dpyxaiov ris ‘AOnvas 


vuvres. 


y. The cult. 
46. 188, 5-7. raped[ 6] On cis Mavabyjvaa ra peyara, 
"A@nvaias |t' X. 

17. C.I.A. Il, 165 (Decree concerning the yearly celebration of the 
Panathenaea, passed in the administration of Lycurgus), 21 f. Kai @voayres 
rH AOnva ty] TH Niky. 

maproiktAos, ov dvédepov év TH Tov 

49. Schol. Hom. Od. € 533. "EpeyOeds 6 trav Baorreds 
mote méuret Kavnbopov eis tiv axporoAw tH Todds 
tavrns d€ Bopéus avepos EpacGeis tors Kai 

50. Herod. V, 82. ot de ( A@nvaior) émi rode Swcev éx ara- 


(ot éreos Exactov tH “A@Onvain te TH ToAtad: ipa Kai 


"Epex Get. 

51. CLA. IL, 57 (Part T, p. 403). "Exit MéAwvos doxovtos. | Svppayia 
*"A@nvaiwy Kai “Apxddwy cai "HAlecwv TH 
Bovhy Kal TO dye 4 ... 6. pev toy KypuKa avtika To Att 
Kai "AOnva tH Woda de Kai TH Anpntpe tH Kopy Kai 

Tots @ | cots Kai tais Oeats, ovveveiyky 
Ta THS ‘Las bv aia |v kal t 
[ rovrw Vv xa |Gore av To 

52. 2155, 12 ff. tov ..... €K 
Mupwatwy ar | avtwr, oitives ddixopevor eis Kai [6 Ta évte- 
radpéva abtois | | Ovoover "AO }nva, es 
THS Bon6 € |ias TE Kal TwTnpias Kai THs TOV KOMLLONS 
THs én] Mupivy [’AOnvaios]. dvabévres Kai [Tov 
orédavov TH Kal TO av aOnpa, Kali jas a avTo joypa- 
Wavres, KTA. Decree of Myrine in Lemnos, about 166 B.c.* 

53. CLA. IL, 481, 4 ff. ris Ovloias Hs €]Ovoe | pera [trav édy- 
Bov dxpor[oda ra é&]ryt[ re "AOnva rH Kai rors] 
| Geots ots iv re ris BolvAjs Kali rod] dypov, 


1 — No. 10 under § IT, p. 370 

2 362-361 B.c. Cf. Xen. Tk Ne n. VIT, 5, init. 

3 = No. 28 under § II, p. 371. At a recent meeting of the German Institute 
t Athens, H. von Prott discussed a similar decree found at Priene, which in- 


scription will soon be published. As it refers to Athena Ilodds, it should be 
inserted here. 


a 
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.. Ibid. 58 ff. Kai ra SvAAci[ a] ai éxa 
‘ ‘ ‘ , > > - 

otws cali ra év dxpo tH TE AOnva ty kai 

tn Kovp[orpo xai ry Iavédpoo[w 48-42 B.c. 


8. Associations with other divinities. 

D4. C.I.A. IIT, 3853 (Fragment of base east of Parthenon.) ["A@nv jas 
TloAuddos. | [®]A@pos(?) | [Ape }royévys ... | "AOnvas N[ixns]. 

55. Soph. Philoct. 134. Niky ’A@ava Todtas, y p dei. 

56. C.I.A. 1, 188, 4 and 5. aires “A@nvaias Jos 

Nikys. 409 B.c. 

57. C.LA.1, 190, 11. [A@nvaias Nixys «Jai dos]. Money. 406- 
405 B.c. 

58. C.I.A. I, 273, h. 8, and f. 44. [’A@nvaias Nikys Kai | Tl oAuados. 
hid. h. 9 and f. 45. Kat Nix[ ns TOK Jov.' 

59. CLA. IV, 1, 179 d 162), 17 ff. trav | "AGn- 
vaias | [TloAcados [¢!] .. Jhid. 21 f. [Nixns "A ]@nvaias ard | [trav xpyn- 
par jwv ... 

60. Dinarchus in Demos. I, 64. tas Oeas, avdpes 
*"AOnvaio, Kai Tov ov éxeivat KaTéxovel, Kal ypwas TOs éyxw- 
pious, kal tiv "AOnvav tiv TloAtdda, trois Geovs ... 

61. Plut. Praecept. ger. reip. 5, 9, 802 B. 6 ris ToAuddos "AOnvas Kai 
THs BovAaias @¢udos, “"H 7° dvdpav dyopas Ava KabiLe,” 

62. II, 465 b (p. 419), 6... ry re “A[On]va ry | xat 
tots aAAows Geois. 

63. C.I.A. II, 1171 (Base on Acropolis). 6 Xiwv Pyoivey Sxv- 

64. Aelian, Var. Hist. 11,9. & "AOnva wai Zed 
‘EAAjvev 

65. Lucian, Sympos. 32 (III, p. 440). €recra Kata TloAtados 
py ciAndevat. 

66. Lucian, Fisherman, 51, p. 618. Xpvotrre, mpds tis "AOnvas «ire... 

67. Lucian, ‘Eraup. Awad. 7, 1 (III, p. 296). MOY. "Quoce yap, & 
kata Oeoty Kai tis 

68. Schol. Lue. “Eraup. 7, 1. tatv Geatv] Anjpntpa ai 
"AOnva Modus. “Opxos "A@nvaiwy, ws Kai Aaxedapoviwv oi 
Avooxovpot, ot Kai duvvovew, vy TH Sud. Bourdel e ms. Paris. 

The priestess of Athena Polias was a woman who had been 
married (1),? and regularly of the family of the Eteoboutadae, 


1 Accounts of moneys of Athena Polias and Athena Niké from 421-418 B.c. 
Mention of Opisthodomus in line 20. Valuable for cults and names of gods who 
had money in the Opisthodomus. 

2 See C.I.A. Il, 3874, 25, where the husband of one probably is named; and 
possibly C./.A. II, 1379, where the Philotera mentioned may have been priestess 
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though in Roman times we find apparently others occupying 
the position (11). We have the names of a number recorded, 
principally in inscriptions on statues of priestesses dedicated to 
the goddess.!_ Among those most worthy of note are Aglaurus, 
the daughter of Cecrops; Junia Megiste with her Roman 
name, and perhaps not an Eteoboutad; Lysimache, who, ac- 
cording to Pliny, served sixty-four years, and is very likely the 
one of whose modesty Plutarch tells the story, and the edjpis 
mpec Boris, whose statue about a cubit high Pausanias noticed 
near the temple of Athena;? and Penteteris, whose name may 
record the fact of her birth in the year of the Great Pan- 
athenaea. Priestesses were at times praised by public decree 
for faithful service.’ and we must regret that in the example 
which we have the name is missing, though those of her father 
and of her husband are given.* As in the case of the priest- 
esses of Hera at Argos, dates at Athens were sometimes given 
as ‘during the service of the priestess so-and-so.” ® 

Any mention of the priestess of Athena on the Acropolis we 
may without much risk refer to the priestess of the Polias. 
Hence we may believe that she is the one to whom, during the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, the gaiduyrns of the 
two goddesses announced the arrival at Athens of the sacred 
objects and the military escort (etpatia) of the Ephebi which 
accompanied them from Eleusis. She also in the peculiar 
festival of the Seirophoria marched from the Acropolis to a 


certain place called Sciron a short distance on the Sacred Way.® 


after Penteteris (No. 34, p. 379). The numbers in parentheses, as before, refer 
to the above passages. 

1 These are as follows: Agraulus or Aglaurus (12), Alexandra (20), Ameino- 
cleia (23), Chrysis (17). Isidora (24), Junia Megiste (11). Callisto (18), Lysi- 
mache (15, 14, 15). Megiste (19), Penteteris (16, 34. 35), Philippe (10), Philtera 
or Philotera (5 and note, 342, 39), Stratoclea or Stratocleia (22, 41), Stratonicé 
21), Theodote ( 

2 See note 4 on p. 364. 

8 Compare the case of the chief vestals at Rome. 


37). 


* Kohler, in his note, says, ‘* Nomen sacerdotis Avowrpdrnyv fuisse suspicor.”’ 
5 See passages 18, 19, 20, 22, 25, 24, 34, 35, 37, 39, 41. 


® See Paus. I, 56, 4. 
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in company with the priests of Poseidon Erechtheus and of the 
Sun, under the large white umbrella borne by the Eteobutadae. 

A curious custom in connexion with this priestess is men- 
tioned by Strabo, that she was not allowed to touch native 
green-cheese, but foreign cheese only was set before her. 
Eustathius, however, says that she was not allowed to taste 
cheese, and that in sacrifices she did not offer a female lamb 
(apvny). 

Though desiring to be brief in his description of the Acrop- 
olis, to which Heliodorus had devoted fifteen books, while Pol- 
emon had composed four on the ava@npyata alone, Pausanias 
considers it worth while to speak at length of the maidens 
called Errephori, who dwelt not far from the temple of the 
Polias, and to relate the closing duty of their oftice, the myste- 
rious night journey to the underground chamber in the city 
below, where they exchanged the unknown sacred objects 
which they had brought for others equally unknown, which 
they carried back to the temple on the Acropolis. The recent 
excavations on the north side of the rock conducted by the 
Greek Archaeological Society! have laid open two ways by 
which they might pass nearly directly down from the temple 
to the city, either through the cave of Aglaurus or by the well- 
preserved flight of steps in the angle of the wall west of the 
Erechtheum, thence through a small gate now walled up, and 
down the rock-cut stairs leading to the level of the caves of Pan 
and Apollo. Pausanias gives the number of the Errephori as 
two, but there were in fact four. The foundations of their sup- 
posed dwelling are pointed out on the Acropolis, but their ball- 
ground must be sought for elsewhere than on the former site 
—the terrace south of the Erechtheum, where the foundations 
of the Hecatompedon were concealed. I do not propose to 
discuss all the facts about these young servants of Athena,? but 


1 See Apx. 1897, pt. 1, pp. 1-32; Toroypagixa ’AOnvdv, by P. Kabbadias. 
2 Beside the éppydépa of Athena Polias and Pandrosus, we know of others in 
the service of Gé Themis, C.7.A. III, 318; Eileithyia év"Aypas, C.I.A. III, 319; 
and Demeter and Coré, C.J.A. III, 919. 
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will refer to a few points only. As Errephori! they performed 
service to Pandrosus? as well as to Athena Polias, the weaving 
of whose peplus by the €épyacrivac they superintended. We 
have the names of several in inscriptions of Roman times, 
when it seems to have been the custom for the proud and 
happy families of these honored young girls to dedicate statues 
of them to the goddess.* 

In only one of the passages is there mention of the épya- 
orivat, in an inscription which records a decree proposed by 
one Meliteus to crown and praise certain maidens who had 
wrought the wool for the peplus for Athena, and to permit 
them to offer to the goddess a golden bowl (qgia@An) worth 
one hundred drachmas as a memorial of their piety and zeal- 
ous service. The names of the maidens, as well as the decree, 
were cut on a marble stele, and set up. beside the temple of 
Athena Polias. 

The Praxiergidae were men whose duty it was to clothe the 
ancient image of Athena, that is the Polias Eoavov, and at the 
feast of the Plynteria* in Thargelion to remove the dress and 
cover up the image. The day of this ceremony was regarded 
by the Athenians as preéminently a dies nefastus (to borrow a 
Latin term), and when Alcibiades returned to Athens just at 
this time, it was regarded as an evil omen for him, the face of 
the goddess being covered. 

The Panathenaic festival was in honor of Athena TloNas, 
and we learn also of other dedications or sacrifices to this 

1 Pausanias spells the name with an initial A ; while in the inscriptions where 
the first letter is preserved we find uniformly an E. 

2 See Nos. 18, 37, 40. 

' The names are Anthemia (51), Apollodora (39), Athenodora or Athenais (?) 
30), Nausistrate (18), Panariste (40), Phila (37), Stratonicé (41), Tertia (24), 
and Xenostrate (39). Parts of three others are Pha- (38), -ste (35), -sistrate (36). 
Possibly C./.A. IL], 902 (¢ IV, No. 5, on p. 586) belongs here, and would add 
the name Theano to the above. 

* The Plynteria are ascribed by Hesychius (s.v.) to Aglaurus, while Photius (12 
says that the Plynteria were instituted to commemorate the washing of clothes 


after a year’s mourning on account of the death of Aglaurus; the Callynteria, 
because Aglaurus is thought to have been the first priestess to dress (or adorn, 


the gods. 
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goddess. ‘To mention only those in passages referring by name 
to the Polias, we have the following. 

The scholiast on the Odyssey (49) gives us a third! version 
of the rape of Oreithyia by Boreas, based on the narrative of 
Acusilaus, which runs that Erechtheus, the king of the Athe- 
nians, had a daughter whose name was Oreithyia, most con- 
spicuous for her beauty. One day he robed her fitly, and sent 
her as a cavndopos to offer sacrifice on the Acropolis to Athena 
Polias. But the wind Boreas, having fallen in love with the 
maiden, snatched her away, eluding those who were observing 
and guarding her.? 

Each year, according to Herodotus, the Epidaurians had to 
make a sacrifice to Athena Polias and Erechtheus in return for 
a gift of olive wood, which they had used to make two images. 

In 362 B.c. the Athenians made a treaty with the Areadians, 
Achaeans, Eleans, and Phiiasians. It was decreed that the 
herald should vow to various gods, including Athena Polias, a 
sacrifice and procession in case the alliance should prove advan- 
tageous to the people of the Athenians. 

About 166 B.c. the people of Myrine in Lemnos, in return 
for the help given them by the Athenians, chose ambassadors 


to come to Athens, that they might thus publicly return thanks, 


and these were to offer sacrifice to Athena Polias, as the chief 
divinity of the city, and dedicate to her a crown and some suit- 
ably inscribed ava@nya. 

An inscription of about the middle of the first century before 
our era tells of sacrifices called é&:rnrnpia offered by the ephebi 
according to ancestral usage to Athena Polias and certain other 
divinities, specified below, as (Ge) xovpotpédos and Pandrosus, 
all worshipped on or close to the Acropolis: hence this custom 
may well be regarded as very early. 

1 Plato, Phaedr. 229 B, gives the usual account of her seizure while playing on 
the banks of the Ilissus; while in 229 D of our text (bracketed in Hermann’s 
Teubner edition) we have reference to another version, which located the rape 
on the Areopagus. 

2 No one who has felt the force of the north wind on the Acropolis can fail to 


appreciate this story. 
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The decree passed undef the administration of Lycurgus 
relating to the yearly celebration of the Panathenaea (47) 
mentions a sacrifice to Athena Polias and Athena Niké. ‘These 
two Athenas are frequently coupled, as in the familiar line of 
the Philoctetes (55 above), where they are one. They also had 
their moneys together (56, 57, 58, 59). 

It may be of interest to note the various associations of 
Athena Polias and other divinities as we find them in our pas- 
sages. Those with Niké, Pandrosus,! and Poseidon-Erechtheus 
have been referred toalready. She is mentioned with Demeter 
and Coré, coupled with them in solemn oaths (67, 68), and was 
formally notified of their mysteries by the gaduvryns (26). 
With the Seuvai Geai in an oath (60), and a sacrifice (51). 
With the local heroes in the same oath. With Helios in the 
Scirophoria (27, 28). With Themis Bovdraia (61). With 
Zeus *EXev@épios (64). With other gods (51, 59, 62, 65, 64). 

Most solemn oaths were sworn by the Polias, as well alone 
(65, 66) as with other divinities, of which instances have just 


been noted (60, 67, 68). 


IV. Anathemata outside of the temple.2 Other notices. 

1. C..A. 11, 1377 (Base found near Erechtheum). [ A@yvas 
i€[ pear]. 

2. CLA. TI, 1382. élppydop- | M)ndeafo- | Nex]odplop- 

3. C.I.A. IIT, 902 (Base with metrical inscription in iambic trimeter).* 


"Eppynopov TovTa, Ged. | 
Sapariov pytnp tT €Onx[e X]py[oiuy] 
dds 8 ols Byv, ots yypdoKxev Kadds.] 

4. C.I.A. TI1, 917 (Base found between Parthenon and Propylaea). [Thy 
| pnt |np y = Mapaboviwv | [etoeB [evexa |. 

5. CLA. TL, 1420. Anpapyos “Apurriwvos .. “AGnva 


THv €avtod [yvvaixa or Ovyarépa]. 


1In common service of the éppnddpa (18. 37, 40); in the éfernrjpea of the 
ephebi (53). Their temples were also contiguous (No. 12 under § I, p. 358). 


2 In addition to those mentioned above in § III. 
8 See note 3, p. 584 
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6. C.I.A. II, 1171 (Base). 6 Pyaivoy SxvOivov *"AOnva 
TloAvade Kai Geots waor.' 

7. C.I.A. ILL, 826 (Base of Hymettus marble, found near Propylaea). 
[.. pe ]ydAwr(?) dvrididovres vaioe tH dveOnxa[v] | to 
ppovpiw ait[ds] | dvadwpacw | 

8. ILI, 3907 (Herm, north of Parthenon). .. adrod pynpetov 
"AOnva | .. | mvA(w )povs ... 

9. C.I.A. 872 (Base found west of Erechtheum). [*I]ovviav Aerédar, 
| SetAavod Topxov[a]!rov Ovyarépa, i€[peua | “AOyvas | “lovvia 
M[eyiorn, Z)nvwlvos | [Ovyarnp].? 

10. C.L.A. II, 1439 (Base of black Eleusis marble). TIvppos NeoxAeidov 
Aaprrtpeds dveOnxev "AOnva Mvacias éronoe.* 

ll. C.l.A. II, 1430 (Base). [Mé]dwv(?) Pped[ppros] 
"AOnva aveOn[xe]. érénoev. After 350 B.c. 

12. C./.A. IIT, 133 (Votive offering in Erechtheum). .. “A@nvad 
aveOnxev. 

13. C.J.A. Ill, 174 (Fragment of Pentelie marble). [II] oAcad. 

14. C.I.A. 1V, 1, 375.77. nvas.* 

15. C.I.A. IV, 1, 373,182. TloAc]ado[s? 4 

16. C.1.A. IIT, 931 (Base). Evdnpos IloAvevxrov PAvevs | Kai *Ayapiorn 
TloAvevxtov PAvéws | tiv pytépa | Evdypov Medcréws 
Ovyarépa 

17. Clem. Alex. Protrep. 1V,47 (p. 13 Sylb.). Tov pév otv "OAvpriact Ata 
kai tiv "AOnvnow Todtada éx xpvood cai Padiay, 
mavTi capes. 

18. Clem. Alex. Protrep. IV, 52 (p. 15 Sylb.). At yeAvdoves, Kai Tov 
dpvéwy Ta Tov dyaApaTwv Ovdéev 
dpovricavra ovte ‘Odvpriov Atos, ouvte "Extdavpiov ovde 
*AOnvas TloAtddos, 7) Sapamidos Aiyurriov: Tap Ov ovde THY 
éxpavOavere. 

19. C.J.A. ITT, 1054 (Catalogue on one side of herm of Pentelic marble, 
as are nos. 1055 and 1056. This is apparently a list of prytaneis from the 
tribe Attalis), 7. "Exavupos: “A@nva. About 200 

20. C.I.A. TIT, 1055 (see on 1054; also tribe Attalis), 7. *"Exwvupos* 
TloAuas *A@nva. 

21. C.1.A. IIT, 1056 (tribe Pandionis), 9. [os - ToA}tas "AOnva. 

22. C.I.A. III, 1062 (Herm, similar to above, tribe Antiochis), 19. Tlo- 

23. Aristides, Trepi pyropikys, Or. XIV (Dind. IT, p- 112, 1. 15 ff.; Canter. 


III, 141). yap of reroujKact, rap’ aitns Tis 


1 = No. 62, under § ITI, p. 381. 

2 = No. 11 under § III, p. 377. 

3 Corrected reading. The C.J.A. omits Aaumrpeds, and gives ’A@nvg. See 
p. 389. 


* My conjectures. 
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"AOnvas tis TloAuddos elyev rapa 
abtov (tov LlAdrwva) épwra® mas ov 

24. dpx. 1854, p. 167 f.. 15. .. dvaBelivae €v 
mapa [tH ... Ibid. 48. [w]apa tra paxpa tiyn “AOnvas 
[11] oAcados. 


A few topics remain to be noticed briefly in our treatment of 
the passages containing the name of Athena Polias. 

Beside the statues of priestesses and Errephori erected on 
the Acropolis, to which reference has been made in the preced- 
ing section, we have evidence that others were so set up, and 
in many eases specifically dedicated to Athena Polias, namely, 
in inscriptions found on the bases of the same. Some of these 
inscriptions give us the names of the persons represented and 
those of the donors, and some the circumstances of the honor. 
For example, a certain Demarchus, son of Aristion of Paeania, 
dedicated a statue of his wife or daughter (the word is gone, 
but the gender of the person is known from the article). The 
people of Chios, about the time of Augustus, so honored a 
certain Phesinus, son of Scythinus. An inscription of Roman 
times tells us how the Athenians in return for great benefits 
erected a statue to some man, whose name unfortunately is lost, 
as an ornament to the guard-house (d@povpiov) which he had 
built at his own expense, probably near the Propylaea, where 
the base of Hymettus marble was found. One of these statues 
was a herm, found to the north of the Parthenon; the inscrip- 
tion is obscure as well as mutilated, but enough remains to 
show that it was a memorial (uvnyeiov) of some one, and that 
it, and very likely some others, were set up as gate-keepers 
(7rv\wpovs) to the goddess, perhaps before her temple, as they 
were before the dwellings of her people (cf. p. 368). 

Another base with an inscription of Roman times tells us 
that a priestess of Athena Polias, of the name of Junia Megiste, 
daughter (?) of Zeno of Sunium, erected a statue of Junia 
Lepéda, daughter of Silanus Torquatus, perhaps a favorite 


namesake. ‘This is not stated specifically to be dedicated to 


Athena Polias, but was so presumably. 
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Only one other passage deserves special mention, since the 
reading in the C.J.A. was corrected by Mr. Carroll N. Brown 
of the American School in 1897, who rediscovered the stone, a 
block of black Eleusis marble, walled into the south side of the 
Nike pyrgos. I have given the corrected reading above with 
the variants of the C.J.A. ina note. The dative "A@nv@ lacks 
the final ¢. 

Dr. Dérpfeld maintains that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias. ‘To this I have referred above (p. 361, N. 2) in 
discussing the scene in the Fisherman of Lucian. He certainly 
would not claim that the old image of the Polias was ever kept 
in the Parthenon; so that it could be a temple of the Polias 
only in a different sense. The only positive evidence that it 
was so styled which I have found in ancient authors and 
inscriptions is in two passages of the Protrepticus of Clement 
of Alexandria, who states in the first, as a fact well known 
probably to every one, that Phidias made of gold and ivory the 
Zeus at Olympia and the Polias at Athens; in the second 
passage he classes together the Olympian Zeus, the Epidaurian 
Asclepius, the Athena Polias, and the Egyptian Serapis, two 
of these being certainly chryselephantine. But this single 
testimony of a Christian writer of the early third century 
ean hardly counterbalance so much that looks in the other 
direction. 

In late Alexandrine times in lists of prytaneis of different 
tribes we have Athena Polias named as ér@vupyos, of which 
custom I have found as yet no explanation. 

The other passages of our list hardly require notice, ex- 
cept an odd mention of the ‘long walls of Athena Polias’ 


in the last. 


Having now finished the treatment of the passages contain- 
ing the name of Athena Polias, | desire to discuss the route 
of Pausanias in the much-mooted passage where he describes 


the Erechtheum and the temple of Athena Polias (I, 26, 5 


I, 27,2). The best statement presented by the advocates of 
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the traditional view is that of Dr. Frazer, in his monumental 
edition of Pausanias, vol. II, pp. 337 f. In his main text he 
absolutely ignores the possibility of the temple of the Polias 
being any other than part of the Erechtheum, though in an 
appendix in the same volume (pp. 553-582) he reprints with 
a few slight changes his paper on ‘The Pre-Persian Temple 
on the Acropolis,’ which appeared in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XIII (1892-93), pp. 153-187, and to which I have 
previously referred. 

In my own interpretation of the passage (see Fig. 2), I shall 
endeavor to treat the account of Pausanias as a straightforward 
and natural one, and as it might be understood by a visitor to 
the Acropolis to-day, who should seek to trace the periegete’s 
course among the extant ruins. In I, 26, 4, after one of his 
historical digressions suggested by the statue of Olympiodorus 
southeast of the Parthenon (1, 26, 2), he says, * But I must 
get on in my account, if I am to describe in like manner all 
things in Greece.” The next object he mentions is the seated 
Athena of Endoeus, and then (§ 5), * There is also a building 
called Erechtheum. Before the entrance is an altar of Zeus 
Most High.” ‘The position of this altar is, unfortunately, not 
known,! and so does not help us in determining by what porch 
Pausanias enters this building, which no one hesitates to iden- 
tify with the one known to us by the same name. If the 
building was a temple, we should expect the entrance to be 
at the east end, where indeed we find a fine Ionic porch and 
behind it a cella, the largest, moreover, of the three apart- 
ments in the building. This would also be the natural en- 


1 Petersen, in Athen. Mitth. X (1885), 1 ff... seeks to show that the ‘ Zcodos’ 
is the north door of the Erechtheum, by identifying the altar of Zeus vmraros 
with that of the @vnx60s, which stood in the north porch. The article was written, 
however, before the discovery of the Hecatompedon, when the temple of the 
Polias could be located nowhere else than in the Erechtheum. It may be noted 
also that the space between this porch and the Acropolis wall—and much more 
is this true of the porch itself — would give but scant room for an altar at which 
the peculiar ceremonies of the Buphonia could be performed to Zeus Polieus, 
who is generally identified with this Zeus Hypatus, while there could be no 
better place for it than on the open space before the eastern porch. 
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trance for a person coming from the southeast. I therefore 
believe that this was the ésodos which Pausanias used.! 

“When you have gone in,” he continues, “there are altars, 
(one) of Poseidon, on which they sacrifice also to Erechtheus 
in accordance with a certain oracle, and (a second) of the hero 
Butes, and a third of Hephaestus. And there are paintings 


on the walls of the family of the Butadae. All these one 
would naturally place in the room into which this évodos led, 
namely, the east cella of the Erechtheum, where the three 
altars might stand very well side by side, facing the east in 
the usual manner, while on the three surrounding walls would 
be seen the frescoes, if so we understand ypadai. 

there is sea-water 


* And —for the building is a double one 
within in a cistern.” This we should hardly expect to find 
in the same part of the building with the objects just men- 
tioned; else why the explanatory clause? Hence Pausanias 
here directs attention to the other part of the building, clearly 
the western portion on the lower level, where indeed we find 
the @dracca ’EpexOnis, or at least its cistern. We have no 
evidence that any stairway led from the east cella to this 
western portion, and if there were such, we can hardly suppose 
tourists, or indeed any one but the priests, to have used it as 
a common passageway, any more than the stairs in the Maiden 
Porch.2, So we may imagine the visitor, after leaving the room 
by the east porch, to have descended the stairs outside to the 
lower level, which stairs then ran close to the temple wall, and 

1 This is the view of Fergusson, Trans. Inst. Brit. Architect. 1875-76; and 
J.H.S. U1 (1881), 85; and Rangabé, Athen. Mitth. VIL (1882), 262. The latter 
(ibid. 331) places the altars of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestus in the east cella 
of the building. For full bibliography and discussion, see Hitzig-Bliimner, Pausa- 
nias, I, pp. 284 ff. C. Robert, in a letter to Dr. Dérpfeld, claims to have taught 
for twenty years that the altars were in the east cella, but puts the Athena Polias 
cult in the western part. He therefore explains durdodv ydp, xrd, as I do here. 

2 This would work against Frazer’s view that Pausanias passed from the 
western portion to the east room by such an inner staircase. A door and stair- 
way inside would also break the continuity of the frescoes, on whichever side of 
the main partition wall, between the east and west halves of the building, 
they were painted. These frescoes would be better lighted in the east room 
unless the door was quite small. 
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not by the Acropolis north wall as at present. Here he enters 
the north porch, and is shown the marks of Poseidon’s trident 
in the rock through the same aperture in the floor of the porch 
where one sees them to-day, and probably looks through a hole 
into the cistern of sea-water under the westernmost apartment. 
The priests or the guide would also call his attention to the 
sound of the waves to be heard there, provided the south wind 
were blowing. So far all is clear. We must not be surprised 
if Pausanias does not mention more to be seen here, when he 
has treated the Parthenon so briefly and passed by other objects 
without remark. Not a word about the architecture of the 
building or its peculiar plan, except the remark that it was 
a double structure. The next definite statement of a locality 
is when he describes objects in the temple of the Polias. What 
was that temple? What but the one where the old and most 
sacred image of Athena, which he has described (I, 26, 6) 
had its abode? Here, too, we must place the lamp. There 
are but three possible places where we can locate this 
vaos TH Ilodcaddos. First, in the east cella of the building, 
where it is usually supposed to have been, and which un- 
doubtedly was intended to receive the ancient image, as 
the building-inscription states; second, in the eastern of the 
two apartments of the west part of the Erechtheum, for the 
image and lamp could hardly have stood in the passageway 
between the North and Maiden porches, over the cistern; and 
third, in the building whose foundations lie to the south of the 
Erechtheum. The second possibility is hardly probable; for 
if the image faced the east as it should, it would have its 
back toward the entering spectator or worshipper—a dread- 
ful omen !—and face the partition wall. The east cella has 
been filled already with the three altars, which it seems hardly 
natural to place in the middle room, especially as the cult of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus was of some importance in Athens, and 
Hephaestus was not a divinity to be slighted either. More- 
over, as gods, Poseidon and Hephaestus should occupy a cella 


facing the east. The order of the narrative forbids the assump- 
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tion that the Eéavoy and the lamp occupied the same apartment 
with these three altars. A weighty consideration is that unless 
the altars are located in the east cella we must interpret derAodv 
yap TO oixnua to mean that the building had two stories, the 
sea-water being in the basement. If, now, we suppose the old 
Athena image and the lamp of Callimachus to stand in the east 
cella of the old Hecatompedon, we find no such difliculties, and 
this building would be the next thing for the visitor to see, after 
his little side-trip to the ‘ tokens,’ returning up the steps to the 
higher level again.! This building could not have escaped his 
notice, if still standing,—of course without its colonnade. In- 
deed, he must have passed it on his way to the east end of the 
Parthenon,? but following the natural route he would pass it 
without entering, and go first to the Parthenon and the south- 
eastern part of the Acropolis. On his return he would very 
likely reach the Erechtheum first, as the front of the old 
temple lies farther west than that of the Erechtheum. If we 
have no positive evidence that it still existed in the second 
century of our era, on the other hand we have no positive 
evidence of its demolition. An examination of the remains 
of the entablature still to be seen in the north wall of the 
Acropolis is enough to convince one that the Persian destruc- 
tion was not so complete as we used to believe. That the 
temple was an important one before the Persian war is shown 
by its size, and if it was the temple of Athena Polias, it would 
naturally be the first one to be repaired, at least so as to serve 
until a new and more splendid abode for the goddess could be 
built. As we have concluded from our study of the passages 
about the apyatos vews, it was this temple which received the 
name when the first Partienon was begun, hardly before that 
time. It must have been allowed to stand for a long time after 

1 Or possibly using the stairway in the Maiden Porch, though it seems to me 
very doubtful if this was a public thoroughfare. Dr. Dérpfeld has authorized 
me to state here that he now accepts my theory of the route of Pausanias as 
regards the Erechtheum, and of the location of the three altars in the east cella. 


He has also so stated in his lecture at the Erechtheum, November 12, 1898. 
2 See above, pp. 366 ff. 
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480, for it was nearly sixty years before the Erechtheum was 
begun, which was designed to replace it, and over a decade 
more before it was finished. Even if we accept the hypotheti- 
cal temple of Athena on the site of the Erechtheum, where are 
we to house the image while the latter was building?! Where 
more naturally than in this old temple, in which Dr. Dérpfeld 
believes it stood during all its history since the first completion 
of the building, and furthermore that it never left it, except 
when it accompanied the Athenians to Salamis? I believe he 
has laid rather too much emphasis on the possible opposition 
of the priesthood to the removal of the image to the Erech- 
theum, considering that this priesthood was in the family of 
the Eteobutadae, who ministered also to Poseidon-Erechtheus. 
But we have only to look over the south wall of the Acropolis 
to see another case of the same sort, where the old temple was 
not removed after the completion of the new one, nor was there 
here a transference of the image. Architectural considerations 
were subordinate to religious. Not to speak of the case of the 
Propylaea, where the plan for the south wing could not be 
carried out because the building would encroach on sacred 
precincts, that of the temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus just 
referred to affords an excellent example. The old building 
was if anything more inconveniently situated than the Heca- 
tompedon without its colonnade, since it cut into a corner 
of the stoa behind the stage building.? Another example, 
which has been adduced by Dr. Dérpfeld, is of the two 
temples at Rhamnus (Fig. 3).2 I know of no instance 
where the Greeks deliberately tore down a temple, although 
they allowed many to fall into decay or to remain in ruins, 
unless the temple of Poseidon-Erechtheus be a case; but 
that was replaced by another temple on the same site, and 
the case is not quite parallel. At least the rear part of the 


1 Furtwiingler, in his last article (see p. 346, note 1), expresses his belief that 
not only the colonnade, but also the whole temple, was removed when the Erech- 
theum was begun, and the image kept in an aedicula. 

2 For plan, see Dirpfeld and Reisch, Das Griechische Theatre, Taf. I. 

8 For plan of the temples, see Frazer, Pausanias, vol. I, p. 452. 
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building was needed as a treasury until the completion of 
the Parthenon,! and was so used long after that event, if we 


admit its identity with the Opisthodomus, for which the evi- 


Figure 3.—Tue Two Tempces at RHAMNUS. 


dence is most excellent. But it seems hardly probable that 


only this part of the temple was restored after the Persians 


1 Korte, in his paper (see p. 346, note 1), invents the novel theory that the 
Hecatompedon was not this old temple at all, but a sacred precinct lying to 
the south of it, about where the east cella of the Parthenon now stands. The 
oiknjuara év rp ‘Exarourédy of the inscription (C./.A. IV, pp. 137 ff., 1. 17) he 
makes a series of small treasuries, like those at Olympia, and thus robs the old 
temple of the treasure long believed to be there. When the new temple, the 
Parthenon, was built, it occupied part of this temenus, and the old name ‘Exa- 
toumedov Was kept in éxaréumedos vews. But he conveniently puts the precinct 
far enough to the north to preserve the line of treasuries, till their contents can 
be transferred to the western part of the Parthenon, which was called by both 
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left Athens, still less that the front part was removed and the 
rest permitted to stand. Hence any indications of the con- 
tinued existence of the building should not be lightly dis- 
missed. The strongest argument for the continuance of the 
Polias image and its lamp in the Hecatompedon is Strabo’s 
statement that the latter was in the apyaios vews tis Moduddos, 
and if these had not been transferred to the Erechtheum in his 
time, there is no reason to suppose that they were there two 
centuries or a century and a half later. Pausanias, it is true, 
does not tell us that he has left the Erechtheum and entered 
another building, but the fact of a different name would be 
an almost sufficient indication in itself. A similar case is in 
Kopns, év 5€ t@ Tpimroreuou éotiv ayadua. 

A negative consideration is that to place in the Erechtheum, 
using the name to designate the whole building, as usual, all 
the statues, altars, and dava@jpyatra mentioned by Pausanias 
between I, 26, 4 and I, 27, 2, together with the altar of Lethe 
mentioned by Plutarch,? the four wooden statues of Lycurgus 
and his sons,? and other things known to have been in the 
temple of Athena Polias, the temple of Athena, and the Erech- 
theum, would make that building uncomfortably crowded. 

One point on which much stress is laid by the advocates of 
the traditional theory, and indeed with reason, is the joint wor- 
ship of Athena and Erechtheus, which is clearly indicated in the 
passage from the Catalogue of Ships.t I have given already 


reasons for believing that in later times they had different 


names, and in a rather confusing manner. Having located 
the Hecatompedon and Opisthodomus elsewhere than in the old temple, there is 
now no reason to retain it after the Erechtheum was done. Furtwingler accepts 
this theory (p. 355, note 1), which is hard to deal with, as its author has oblit- 
erated all traces of the old precinct to which he gives the name Hecatompedon. 
But the application of this term to a precinct is not easy, nor is this the only 
difficulty in the way of our adopting the new view. 

1 See below, p. 399. 

2 Quaest. Conv. 1X, 6, 741.a. = No. 10 under § I, p. 357. 

Plat.) Vit. Orat. VIT, 41, 844 a. 

* Quoted in note 5, p. 548. 
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sanctuaries. Certainly the testimony of Herodotus implies 
this, unless we assume a cult of Athena in the ’Epey@éos ynye- 
véos vnds, Which he passes by in silence. Dr. Dérpfeld, who is 
the chief advocate of the theory that the worship of Erechtheus 
was separated from that of Athena, fails to explain how this 
separation was brought about, nor have I seen any suggestion 
offered.!_ 1 believe we may have the solution in a phrase of the 
Pausanias passage (1, 26, 5): Bwopol, 
davos, ob "EpexOei Ex Tov pavtevparTos.” 
That there was a sanctuary, at least a temenus, of Poseidon 
near the temple of Athena Polias, we know on good authority, 
and we may be sure that it included the ‘tokens’ of the trident 
marks and sea-water, being in fact the ground where the 
western portion of the Erechtheum now stands. It is probable 
that the worship of Poseidon was an old one on the Acropolis, 
and that the ‘contest’ represents one between’ rival cults of 
Athena and the Earth-Shaker. According to Hyginus, when 
Eumolpus came from the north to assist the Eleusinians in 
their war with Athens, he claimed the country as belonging to 
his father Poseidon.? 

The history, I conceive, then, to have been as follows. The 
earth-born Erechtheus or Erichthonius, foster-child of Athena, 
was received into her ‘rich temple’ (the Heecatompedon), and 
there enjoyed divine honors with her at the time when the 
Iliad passage was composed. At some time between that and 
the fifth century B.c. an oracle came to the Athenians declar- 
ing that Erechtheus was Poseidon, and the cults of the two 
were then united in the Poseidon temple, the god now receiving 
the name Erechtheus as a surname. The Eteobutadae had 
formerly exercised the priesthood of their ancestor Erechtheus 
as well as that of Athena, and continued to hold both, but not 


necessarily in the same building. When the present Erech- 


1 Hitzig-Bliimner’s note, Pausanias, I, p. 287, gives the evidence for the identi- 
fication of Erechtheus and Poseidon, with some theories regarding this. 

2 Fab. 46. In eo tempore Eumolpus, Neptuni filius, Athenas venit oppugna- 
turus, quod patris sui terram Atticam fuisse diceret. 
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theum was built to house both cults and supplant both temples, 
the old Poseidon-Erechtheus temple was necessarily removed, 
but not so the Hecatompedon, whose colonnade only —if that 
was restored after the Persian wars, as Dr. Doérpfeld now 
thinks — was in the way. It would not be strange if the 
Eteobutadae rather favored the plans of the architect, which 
included the transfer of the holy image to the east cella of the 
new temple, and the removal of the homely old temple of poros, 
instead of opposing them, but the image could not well be 
moved until the new cella was ready. It may be well here to 
note an important difference between these two cults: the 
cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus had no image, as far as we know. 
When all was ready for the transfer of the Eéavoy, we can easily 
imagine reasons, popular and religious, which prevented this, 
and forbade the tearing down of the building which was in use 
as both temple and state treasury.! So the altars of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, Hephaestus, and Butes may have been placed in 
the vacant east cella, and the building still have been called 
sometimes the ‘temple of Athena.’ It is not impossible also 
that worship was offered to her here, though no visible repre- 
sentation of the goddess was present,—a custom easily paral- 
leled. Thus she would share the temple with Poseidon, as 
Plutarch says. 

I mentioned above the close connexion between this question 
of the temple of the Polias and that of the Opisthodomus. It 
is not necessary here to enter into a full discussion of that 
question, but I may say that I heartily agree with those who 
identify * the Opisthodomus’ of literature and inscriptions with 
the opisthodomus or rear portion of the Hecatompedon, as 
the Erechtheum had no opisthodomus, and there are serious 
difficulties in making it the opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 
while the western half of the old temple with its three cham- 


bers squares exactly with what we know of this treasury from 


1 It was, moreover, a historic structure, and the same motives may have led 


to its conservation as often influence us to-day to spare such monuments as 
the Old South Church in Boston or Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 
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other sources. The view announced by Ernst Curtius,! and 
supported by Professor White, that after its destruction by the 
Persians the Hecatompedon was rebuilt only in its western 
half, which under the name Opisthodomus served long as the 
state treasury, I do not find satisfactory for the following 
reasons : 

(1) It assumes a more complete destruction of the build- 
ing than is warranted by the condition of the extant re- 
mains. 

(2) It necessitates the extinction of what must have been an 
important cult, whether that of Athena Polias or not, or its 
transfer to another site. 

(3) The architectural remains give no evidence that the 
western half was standing longer than the eastern. 

Finally, it seems rather improbable that the Athenians should 
have rebuilt only half of this building, and cleared away the 
rest. 

The testimony of scholiasts and lexicographers is that this 
Opisthodomus was situated behind the temple of Athena, or, 
more definitely, of Athena Polias. Insisting upon the strict 
use of d7oGev in these definitions, and understanding the word 
vews or iepov to designate not a part but the whole of a building, 
Professor White comes to the conclusion that it must be an 
entirely separate structure from this temple. No one would 
dispute his interpretation of d7ic@ev, but that of vews seems 
less certain; but before discussing this point it will be advisa- 
ble to set forth the remainder of his theory. He holds the 
Erechtheum to be the temple of Athena Polias, regarding 
Frazer's treatment of the evidence in favor of the traditional 
view as final and conclusive. ‘The solution of the problem, 
then, he finds in the western half of the Hecatompedon, which 
he locates behind the Erechtheum by taking the north porch as 


the principal entrance, and hence the north side as the front of 


1 In the November session of the Archaeological Society of Berlin, 1890 (see 
Archaeologischer Anzeiger, 1890, p. 163, and Harvard Studies, V1 (1895), p. 40, 
note 3). 
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the building. The south side would then be the rear, and the 
western half of the Hecatompedon lying southerly from the 
Erechtheum would be behind it. 

Several objections might be brought against this arrangement, 
but aside from the question whether this idea of the frontage of 
the temple is correct, we have a difficulty in the situation of this 
solitary half of the old temple. <A glance at the ruins or at a 
recent plan of the Acropolis will reveal this (Fig. 2). The 
eastern wall of the Opisthodomus is about on a line with the 
western wall of the Erechtheum, and hence the former building 
cannot be said to lie behind the latter except in a most general 
sense. 

But does the word éricGev force us to believe the Opisthodo- 
mus an entirely separate building from the veas "A@nvas rijs 
IlorXcados? All depends on the use here of vews, which is 
admitted sometimes to have the sense of cella, though perhaps 
more often applied to the whole building. A natural and per- 
tinent question would be whether a Greek always meant ex- 
actly the same thing when he spoke of the vews ris "A@nvas or 
the vews tis Tlodcddos. May there not have been a differentia- 
tion in the use of the word according as it was employed in 
an architectural or a religious sense, and all the more in case of 
a building whose western half was of a semi-secular character, 
and was to all intents and purposes a separate structure, 
though covered by the same roof with the eastern half? The 
plan of the building seems to exclude the possibility of doors 
in the partition wall between the two halves, and, as Dérpfeld 
notes,! there was no longer a colonnade to give unity to the 
building. If we may adduce an example from our own man- 
ner of speech, we hear the term ‘church’ applied both to the 
whole building set apart for religious purposes, and to the par- 
ticular portion where the chief services of congregational wor- 
ship take place, while another apartment designated ‘ chapel’ 
or ‘vestry’ may be under the same roof, hence iz the church 


in the first (architectural) sense, but also referred to as ‘ be- 


1 Athen, Mitth. XXII (1897), 169." 
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hind’ or ‘under’ or ‘at the side of the church,’ in the second 
(religious) use of the word. The Opisthodomus would thus 
lie behind (to the west of) the proper vews ris "A@nvas, and 
under the circumstances would be so defined rather than as in 
the back part of it. If this argument be sound, we have in the 
definition of the Opisthodomus no hindrance to our locating 
the cult of Athena Polias in the eastern cella of the Hecatom- 
pedon, where other considerations would lead us to place it, 
but rather a confirmation of the theory. There will then be 
no necessity to regard the north side of a temple as its front, 
contrary to the usual custom, or to use é7eGev in any but the 
strictest sense. With the image and cult of the Polias restored 
to the Hecatompedon the term dapyaios vews may receive its 
natural interpretation, and the narrative of Pausanias be made 
more simple. We can now understand how Herodotus could 
designate it simply as 70 ipév without ambiguity, which would 
not be the case were the principal Athena cult on the Acropo- 
lis in another temple on the present site of the Erechtheum, 
and how he could speak of it as if standing at the time of his 
visit to Athens. Furthermore the few difficulties of this view 
ean be met by reasonable explanations, as, for example, by 
admitting that the Erechtheum was sometimes called a temple 
of Athena. ‘ 

As we have seen, there is good reason for believing that this 
old temple was seen and mentioned by both Strabo and Pausa- 
nias as that of the Polias. How long it stood after the visit of 
the latter, we cannot say. But in the ruin of so many build- 
ings on the Acropolis in its checkered history since then, when 
the Parthenon and Erechtheum were preserved largely by their 
conversion into Christian churches, and later into a mosque and 
the palace of the Turkish pasha, it need not excite our wonder 
if this temple, of poorer material and more easily demolished, 
was used as building material for houses or for the repair of 
the Acropolis walls themselves. 

The theory here advocated, being somewhat revolutionary, 


naturally provokes attack, and being new has to bear the 
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burden of proof; it is, I believe, winning more and more 
adherents. ‘Though it may be still only a theory, the tradi- 
tional view cannot claim to be based on indisputably estab- 
lished facts, and ere long may even be called upon to explain 


its reason for being. 


ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY. 
ATHENS, 1899. 
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THE METOPES OF THE WEST END OF THE 
PARTHENON 


[Piates V, VI] 


THE metopes of the west end of the Parthenon have never 
hitherto been treated on the basis of a near examination because 
of the difficulty and apparent unprotitableness of the under- 
taking. The staging, however, erected here in the year 1896, 
for the purpose of repairing the entablature and other high 
portions, has made it possible to inspect closely the centre 
of the metope frieze extending over six metopes. Free 
access to the staging was readily granted me by Mr. P. Kas- 
triotes, Ephor of Antiquities in charge of the Acropolis, whose 
courtesies were numerous and helpful, and a close examina- 
tion revealed the fact that in many particulars the metopes had 
been neither described nor drawn correctly. 

The metopes accessible from the staging are the least well 
preserved, so that a study of the remaining eight was likely to 
be more profitable. By the kindness of Dr. Dérpfeld, the rope 
ladder, which Dr. B. Sauer used for his well-known work on 
the Parthenon pediments, was obtained, and with the aid of 
this I could examine the metopes close enough to handle them 
and to take measurements. I was able also to project the 
ladder far enough from the architrave to make photographs, 
some of which, to be sure, are not satisfactory, but the difficulties 
of taking them at all were great and these difficulties were 
often much increased by high wind. I succeeded, however, in 
examining the end of the building twice, while Mrs. Ebersole 
remained within easy hearing to make note of all observations 
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and measurements. I have also had the benefit of suggestions 
from Professor Richardson and Professor Waldstein, who ex- 
amined the metopes where the staging permitted, and Mr. 
Carroll N. Brown assisted me in many places where the work 
was attended with more risk. 

Professor Michaelis’s Der Parthenon, though published in 
1871, still affords the latest detailed discussion illustrated by 
drawings of our metopes. As Michaelis added to his own 
treatment a statement of all that had been written before him, 
and as nothing of moment has been said on the subject since, 
—unless Petersen's Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und zu 
Olympia, 1873, be excepted,— whoever has anything to add 
must put it mainly in the form of a revision of Michaelis’s 
work. The purpose of this paper is, first, to revise the descrip- 
tions of Michaelis and to correct his drawings by the photo- 
graphs,! and then to make some observations of a more general 
nature. The larger question as to what subject is represented 
in these metope sculptures is worthy of separate treatment. 
It ought to be added, however, that continued study and com- 
parison of the reliefs tend to confirm the belief that the subject 
is the conflict between Greeks and Amazons. These sculpt- 
ures may doubtless share the distinction attributed by Kliig- 
mann to Micon’s painting in the Poicilé,—that of having 
helped to fix the mounted type of Amazon so prevalent in the 
latter half of the fifth century and thereafter. 


A nearer inspection, then, of the metopes has made it pos- 
sible often to revise the statements and drawings of Michaelis. 
On page 148 he writes: “Die Metopen der Westseite sind 


noch iirger zerstért als diejenigen der éstlichen Fronte, trotz 


1 A set of these photographs has been deposited in the British Museum at the 
request of Dr. A. S. Murray. On account of the broken and uneven surfaces, 
the photographs sometimes fail to show details which were easily observed while 


examining the marble. 
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Cockerells Aussage, dass alle mit Ausnahme von VI und VII 
geniigend erhalten seien um ihren urspriinglichen Sinn zu 
erkennen. Vi und vit fehlen giinzlich; in Iv, X, XU sind nur 
Reste von je einer Figur iibrig geblieben; Vi ist aiisserst 
unkenntlich geworden.” 

A near examination also of the metopes of the east front, 
which are better preserved, would doubtless contribute much to 
our knowledge. Cockerell’s statement, however, concerning the 
metopes of the west front is true, and Michaelis is in error as 
to vi and vil: enough of VI remains to prove that it did not 
contain a springing horse, while VIL retains unmistakable evi- 
dence of a horse and clear enough proof of the usual fallen 
warrior. The statement in reference to Iv, X, and XII must 
also be corrected: on each are visible remains of a second 
figure, showing clearly the general motif of the group; in 
Iv even more may be traced. That vill is not to be made 
out is true, though it is clear it did not contain a horse of the 
usual type. 

Michaelis continues: “ Leake hielt es fiir augenscheinlich, 
dass immer ein Reiter mit einem am Boden liegenden Feinde 
und zwei Kiimpfer zu Fuss miteinander abwechselten ; eine 
Meinung welcher Cockerell u. a. beistimmten. Indessen ist 
dieselbe in dieser Allgemeinheit unhaltbar. In I war sicher, 
in Xt wahrscheinlich, kein Feind dem Reiter hinzugefiigt, in 
vill dagegen, wo wir nur Fussgiinger erwarten sollten, scheinen 
die Reste mit hinliinglicher Deutlichkeit auf eine Reitergruppe 
hinzuweisen. vu befindet sich tiber dem mittelsten Inter- 
columnium ; leider ist vit durchaus zerstért, und es kann daher 
nur als Vermuthung ausgesprochen werden, dass auch an die- 
ser Metopenreihe die Mitte, entsprechend der Hauptgruppe des 
Giebels dariiber, durch die Composition, also etwa durch zwei 
Reitergruppen neben einander, ausgezeichnet war.” 

This entire passage needs to be corrected. The only varia- 
tion from Leake’s rule of alternation is metope 1, and what 
can be said to remove even this exception will appear below 


under the discussion of I. Since it can now be stated that x1 
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did have a fallen warrior, that vim did not have 
a springing horse, and that vit was clearly a 
“ Reitergruppe,” the statements in regard to these 
metopes and the reasoning based thereon in the 
foregoing passage are clearly wrong. How the 
metope frieze in its present condition stands in 
relation to Leake’s rule is exhibited in Fig. 1. 
Michaelis continues: “ Ferner scheinen auch hier 
Doppelmetopen vorzukommen, d. h. zusammenhan- 
gende, iiber zwei sich erstreckende Compositionen. 
So wenigstens erkliirt sich der einzelne Reiter in 1, 
mit 1 in Verbindung gesetzt; ebenso der XI als 
fllehend vor einem Feinde in xu. Weniger klar 
ist ein solcher Zusammenhang fiir I, V, 1X, XIII.” 
This pairing of the metopes on account of the 
composition seems wholly unwarranted, and in one 
instance it is even ludicrous. The combining of 
and vir into a Hauptgruppe ” of mounted 
warriors, the point where Michaelis’s reasoning 
really begins, cannot stand. For, although vit is 
a “ Reitergruppe,” as Michaelis conjectured, it is 
of the ordinary type; and vill, which cannot have 
had a springing horse, was evidently the custom- 
ary group of two warriors afoot, here very likely 
fighting above a rock. The horse and rider in 1, 
if always as now without an opponent, do not so 
reasonably belong with If as with the entire series, 
and this appears to be the only metope which did 
not represent a complete action within itself. The 
view that the rider in x1 is fleeing from an enemy 
in XII is inconceivable, even if it were not now 
known that under the horse of XI was a man and 
not “ein Felsblock”; for x11 shows an almost equal 


1 Let r. w. f. mean a rider with a fallen warrior under the horse ; 
r., a mounted warrior without a fallen foe ; 2 afoot, two warriors 
afoot ; and wu. n. h., uncertain, but no springing horse. 
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combat and the enemy seems to be turned away from and not 
toward the fleeing rider. It is difficult to see how ul, v, rx, 
and XIII can be closely related to their next neighbors on the 
right. Each seems complete in itself. The rider in x1, for 
example, is wholly engaged with the enemy under the horse 
and has no part whatever in the action of xiv. 

The only sense in which two metopes represent a unit in the 
composition is that in which from the rule of alternation any 
two viewed together present a general motif which is seven 
times repeated. The arrangement produces a decorative archi- 
tectural member of characteristic simplicity, like bands of 
carved or painted ornamentation. These present within a 
short section the pattern, usually composed of two members, 
which is repeated along the entire building. 

The most reasonable view concerning the relation of our 
metopes to each other is that, contrary to Petersen’s but in 
harmony with Overbeck’s opinion, they present a frieze-like 
representation of a battle. The warrior wearing the chiton 
enters in spirited form at I and is seen winning when mounted 
and losing when afoot, until the scene ends in splendid defeat 
at XIV. 

The clearest way for me to supplement and correct the 


5 


descriptions and drawings of my predecessors will be to give 
a brief description of each metope with photographic illustra- 
tion. The numbering, as in Michaelis, begins at the northwest 
corner. 

I (PLATE V). A mounted warrior moving to the right 
and wearing a short chiton and a flying chlamys, sits erect and 
extends the right upper arm almost straight back; the left 
hand touches the back of the horse’s neck low on the mane; the 
right leg is drawn up and bent at the knee, and the left foot is 
seen against the background under the horse and well to the 
front. The horse is prancing; the tail near the body is slightly 
extended, but soon drops parallel to the edge of the triglyph. 
The head, right forearm, and right lower leg of the rider, and 


the head and both right legs of the horse are broken away. 
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The original surface of the horse’s hind quarter is 0.15 m. in 
relief. There are no remains of a figure under the horse such 
as is seen in all the other metopes representing a horse and 
rider, though it is not impossible to think that an indepen- 


dent figure might have been attached.! 


Figure 2.— Merore rrom tur West Exp or tuk 
No. IL 


Il (Fig. 2). Two warriors afoot. The one on the right, 


with left foot forward and body so turned that the most of 


1 To insure uniformity one is tempted to think there may have been an oppos- 
ing figure so completely sculptured in the round as to have been attached to the 
metope block only at its floor, which is broken away, and at the horse’s shoulder, 
which is also destroyed. <A fair parallel is not wanting. A centaur metope 
from the south side, no, 308 in the British Museum, had the Greek in front of 
the rearing centaur attached by only three small points of contact with the 
background. Besides, in the horse’s broken shoulder are two parallel grooves, 
possibly the sides of deep holes bored from the breast, and in front of the rider’s 
knee, a hole 0.007 m. in diameter containing lead, and in the lower right leg 
another hole 0.007 m. in diameter containing a piece of a bronze pin. On the 
top of the architrave block, at the proper place under the floor of the metope 
(now broken away), there are pickings of the stone-hammer, which may possi- 
bly have had to do with the projection of pins through the floor of the metope. 
So much evidence exists for an independent figure. ‘The spirit and workmanship 
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the back is visible, raises his right arm above his head? and ad- 
vances to the attack. The left figure, nude, and facing full 
to the front, carries a round shield on the left arm and seems 
to be withdrawing and on the defensive. Important among 


the meagre remains of the right figure are the great toe of the 


Figure rrom tut West Exp oF tHe PARTHENON: 
No. TIL is). 


left foot, and the throat and neck line. The left figure, much 
broken, shows the attachment of the left foot, and, extending 
back from the head, there is a slight elevation which suggests 
hair ora cap. Michaelis differs concerning the right figure. 
III (Fig. 3). A mounted warrior with the short chiton, 


which extends to the horse’s back, and with body inclined 


of 1 is superior, and a figure in the highest possible relief would be fitting for 
a metope so excellent in its fragments. If such a figure by the horse’s shoulder 
attacking or recoiling as in vase paintings, may be conjectured, the motif of the 
rider’s body and right arm would be appropriate. It certainly is not so for 
attacking a figure on the ground ; and further, a figure so slightly attached would 
be the first to disappear and would leave slight traces behind it. 

1 Cf. a less erect group from the Mausoleum, Antike Denkindler, 11, Taf. 16 
(X, 35-36, and Heracles in Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 119, for the pose 
excepting the head. 
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forward, appears to raise the right arm. The left hand 
rests on the horse’s mane as in 1, though lower down. The 
figure rides a prancing horse to the right whose tail, slightly 
extended and then falling, is gradually flattened into the back- 
ground. Beneath is a nude male warrior, who falling forward 
to the right rests on the left hip and hand. His left leg is 
drawn up until the heel is brought under the groin, and his 


right leg lies along the floor of the metope, calf upward. The 


Figure 4.—Mertrore rrom tHe West OF THE PARTHENON: 
No. IV 


square outlinesand flat surface of the fore part of the horse’s 


body underneath and the small patch above the rider’s head, 
which has never been dressed down, suggests unfinished work. 

IV (Fig. 4). Two warriors afoot. The figure to the left, 
which was probably nude, advances toward the right, with left 
foot forward and left arm extended, from which there seems to 
hang a chlamys or skin.!. The warrior has seized an enemy by 


the hair or head. This second figure facing nearly to the front, 


1Cf. Benndorf, Metopen von Selinunt, pl. vii. 
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and wearing a short chiton, carries on the left arm a round 
shield which forms a background and is seen on both sides of 
the body; the head and shoulders are forced to the right. 
The left figure, of which Michaelis takes no notice, is broken 
off almost flat with the background, but, in addition to what 
has already been indicated, the position of the right leg may 
be traced. The torso of the right figure remains 0.16 m. in 


relief, but the head, right arm, and legs are entirely gone. 


Figure 5.— Mertrore rrom tHe West END Or THE PARTHENON: 
No. V (MIcHAELts). 


V (Fig. 5). A mounted warrior, clearly without drapery, 
rides to the right a rearing horse. The tail of the horse is 
treated as int and 1. <A warrior lies beneath, nude, save for 
a chlamys about the left arm. The figure has fallen to the 
right and rests on the left hip and left arm; the face is to the 
front, and both legs are extended along the floor, the right 


falling forward over the left. Of the rider nothing remains 


except possibly drapery, but the broken condition of the marble 


affords some evidence of position. Of the horse there re- 
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main portions of the neck and shoulder, of the tail, of the 
left front leg, which is arched as usual, and of the left hind 
leg, which reaches the floor beyond the middle of the metope. 
Michaelis’s drawing is blank on the left side. 

VI (Fig. 6). There is a great hole in the middle of the 
metope ; no evidence of sculpture remains except a small sur- 
face 0.01 m. in relief about half-way from the top and 0.24 m. 


from the left edge of the slab. There could have been no 


6.—Merore rrow tur West Exp or tHe PartuEnon : 
No. VI 


springing horse, since traces of either the tail or neck must 
have remained. This metope block was 0.13 m. thick at the 
bottom and 0.0% m. at the top. Michaelis says simply * véllig 
vernichtet,” and gives no drawing. 

VII (Fig. 7). A mounted warrior, apparently, rides to the 
right a springing horse, with tail as in v, over a fallen warrior. 
Few traces of the sculpture remain: of the rider only vertical 
scars in the marble; of the horse, the tail, part of the left hind 


leg and foot, and a sealing piece of the hind quarter soon to fall. 
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Of the fallen figure there remains only an elongated elevation 
measuring 0.07 m.. with probable waist curve, on the floor. 
The warrior apparently lay to the right. The metope is 0.18 
m. thick above and below. Michaelis gives no drawing, and 
remarks simply »durchaus zerstort.” 

VIII (Fig. 8). Not to be made out with certainty, though 
there is a good amount of broken elevation, There were prob- 


ably again two warriors afoot, the left one attacking over a 


Figure 7.— Merore rrom tue West Exp or tue Parrunnon: 
No. (Micuarcis). 


rock an enemy who is falling upon his knees to the right. The 
portion of relief to the left cannot have been part of a horse, as 
Michaelis proposes. It is more likely the right elbow of an 
attacking figure whose body is partly turned forward.! The 
mass on the floor, which is 0.20 m. in relief, and begins 0.30 m. 
from the left edge of the slab, has scarcely the length, nor has 
it the appearance, of a sprawling horse. The large semi- 


circular hole in the upper left field of the metope, which has a 


1Cf. Benndorf, Griech. u. Sic. Vasenbilder, Taf. xxxvi. 
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depth of 0.045 m. and an average diameter of 0.04 m. (greater 
inside), is difficult to explain. Cockerell’s description is truer 
than that of Michaelis. 

IX (Fig. 9). A mounted warrior wearing probably? a short 
chiton. The right arm was evidently raised, and extended 
backward, the left reached forward to the horse’s mane as 


usual. The figure, as in I, rides a prancing horse to the right. 


Figure 8.—Mertrore rrom tue West Enp or THE PARTHENON: 
No. VILL (Micuae.is). 


Beneath is a warrior who has fallen to the right; his body, 
with face to the front, is supported on the left hip and by the 
left arm and hand, which are surrounded with a chlamys. The 
figure is otherwise nude ; the right arm is parallel to the horse’s 
body, and the left leg lies along the floor, with the right 


knee elevated?——a position much like that of the so-called 


1 Too much injured for definite assertion. The broken condition of the relief 
doubtless also gives the false impression that the figure sits sidewise on the horse 
and faces to the front. The left foot does not appear under the horse. 

2 The Greek architect, Mr. Balanos, in charge of the repairs now being made 
on the Parthenon, refused to allow the free tops of the stanchions, where they 
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‘Cephisus’ in the north angle of the pediment above. The 
large surface of 0.065 m. in relief at the back of the rider 
cannot be the remains of a shield, as Petersen conjectures. If 
this were true, not only would the shield be carried on the 
right arm, but it would be worn on the front instead of on the 
back of the arm. More likely the right arm was in front of a 


mass of the flying chlamys.!. The upper portion of the rider, 


Figure 9.— Mertore From THE West END OF THE PARTHENON: 


No. IX (Micuaetis). 


the head and shoulders of the horse, and the head of the fallen 
figure, beside other parts of the sculpture, are broken away. 

X (Fig. 10). Two warriors afoot. The one on the right 
advances to the left against an opponent who, wearing a short 
sleeveless chiton and a chlamys, has fallen on the right knee to 
the left. This figure, facing to the front, has the right foot 


obscure a part of some of the metopes, to be sawed off, on the ground that 
they were needed to retain the metopes in place. Fortunately, this is the only 
metope which has any important part obscured by the intruding timber. 

1 Fair comparisons are to be found on the frieze of the Mausoleum. 
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with heel up crushed tightly under the groin; the left leg is 
extended, knee down, along the floor, and the left arm, bearing 
a shield, is uplifted in defence. Of the right-hand figure noth- 
ing remains but a trace of the back, shoulder, neck, and head, 
and two bronze pins in the marble behind the neck and the top 
of the head; of the left figure the upper part of the body is 


broken away, the folds of the chlamys fill the corner of the 


Figure 10.—Merore rrom tur West Enp or tHe PARTHENON: 
No. X (Micuak ts). 


metope, and the remains of the shield, though they suggest a 
pelta, could belong to a round shield in a partly edgewise 
position.! Michaelis has no trace of the right hand figure. 

XI (Fig. lla, 6). A mounted warrior wearing a short chi- 
ton and flying chlamys as in I rides a leaping horse to the left. 
The right arm is raised and reaches backward, the left from 


the elbow is extended to the horse’s mane, and the pose of the 


1 Cf. the frieze of the Niké Tempe, Ross, Der Tempel der Nike Apteros, 
pl. xii, the Magnesia frieze, Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, 117 E., no. 8 left, and 
Furtwiingler, Coll. Sabouroff, pl. 73, which is most similar. 
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body is forward. The horse’s right hind leg is stretched back, 
giving it a different position from the usual one. Beneath 
is a nude figure which has fallen to the left almost face 
down, though slightly turned to the front; the right leg is 
extended along the floor. The horse and rider are much 
broken away. The broken remains of the fallen figure, 0.09 


m. in relief, show among other surfaces the perfectly preserved 


Figure 1l@.— Metrore rrom tHe West OF THE PARTHENON: 
No. XI 


modelling of the abdomen as far front as the umbilicus, which 1s 
included. Michaelis thinks the torso on the floor is ‘ein Fels- 
block, keine menschliche Gestalt,” and Petersen likewise sees 
no * Mann.’ 

XII (Fig. 12). Two warriors afoot. The one on the left, 
earrying a round shield on the left arm, with right arm raised 
and left foot forward, advances to the right against an antago- 
nist who seems to be on the defensive and retiring to the right. 
Of the left-hand figure there remain the outline of the left leg 


attachment and of the round shield, traces of the neck, of the 
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right foot, and of what seems like the attachment of the right 
forearm raised to the shoulder; of the right-hand figure there 
is only a strip of what is probably the attachment of the lower 
left leg and that of the foot or ankle of the other leg, 0.37 m. 
to the left, and some traces of the line of the neck and 


shoulder. ‘The right figure is wanting entirely in Michaelis. 


Figure 11).— Merore rrom tut West Enp or THE PARTHENON : 
No. XI (Micuae is). 


XIII (Fig. 13). A mounted warrior, wearing a_ short 
chiton, with body inclined forward, right leg drawn up, and 
shoulders half to the front (the left arm is seen from the 
shoulder to the elbow and is then extended forward to the 
horse’s mane), rides a lean, springing horse to the right. The 
horse’s hip bone is sharp and his flank sunken; the tail is 
extended straight for 0.18 m. and is then dropped almost at 


a right angle. Beneath is a warrior who has fallen to the 
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right. The figure, nude save for the chlamys, which falls 
about the right arm, rests on the right hip and is supported 
by the right arm. The face is against the background; both 
legs are drawn up: the left is elevated, and the right knee is 
projected into the background ; the left elbow rests against the 
inner side of the left thigh, and the forearm is raised to the 
horse. The head and right arm of the rider and the head 
and right legs of the horse, as well as other portions, are 


Figure 12.— rrom tHe West or THE PARTHENON: 
No. XII (Micuaenis). 


broken away. It is one of the best preserved of our metopes. 
There is almost realistic extravagance in some parts of the 
modelling. 

XIV (PLATE VI). Two warriors afoot. The one on the 
left nude and turned three-quarters to the front raises the right 
hand to the right shoulder. The extended left arm bears a 
round shield; the left leg is advanced, and traces of the right 
foot remain in the left corner of the metope. The figure 
attacks to the right, and has seized with the left hand the head 
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or, perhaps better, the hair, which seems to fall to the rim of 
the shield in two strands, of an opponent who wears a short, 
sleeveless chiton tightly girt, and a quiver. ‘This latter figure 
falls to the right and, turned full to the front, rests on the left 
knee; the right leg is extended along the floor, and the arms 
are raised over the head along the rim of the shield, giving the 
whole body a semi-circular sweep. The sculptures are badly 


broken and worn down, though this is the best preserved of 


Figure 13.—Metorr rrom tur West Exp or ture PARTHENON : 
No. XIIL 


the western metopes excepting I. Of the left figure, the head, 
right arm, and leg, and of the right figure, the right lower leg 
are missing; but, with the possible exception of the right 
figure’s left arm, the exact posture of both is clear from the 
attachments. The position of the left figure’s right wrist and 
hand, in which there is a hole, is seen at the top of the right 
shoulder. The broken edge of the left figure’s right side stands 
0.04 m. free from the background, and the modelling of the back 


may be followed for 0.07 m.. even past the spine, before the line 
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of juncture with the background is reached. The modelling 
and drapery in this splendid group, wherever preserved, are 


rich though simple. 


II 


Some observations and discoveries in regard to the character 
and workmanship of the sculptures, evidence of bronze attach- 
ments, indications of repairs, lack of uniformity in the mould- 
ings, and remains of color and decorations in color are worth 
recording. 

Character and Workmanship of the Sculptures. — The sculp- 
tures were 0.20 m. or more in relief and had considerable por- 
tions in the round. The highest relief at present is the broken 
surface of the back of the fallen figure in Xiu. Carving 
beneath the surface of the background is seen in the grooves 
of the chlamys folds in 1, 11, and x1u, and inside the shields on 
u (0.035 — 0.04 m.) and xtv. Under-eutting is common, the 
deepest now to be discovered being 0.07 m. in depth; this 
occurs under the skirt of the chiton which flows out on the 
horse’s back in x11, and a like depth is found at the back of 
the left figure in xiv. Evidence of the drill is frequently seen, 
but the bottoms of drill holes are most numerous along the 
front line of juncture of the left figure’s advanced leg in X1v. 

The principle of isocephalism prevails as usual, and the 
horses are not all of the same size. The simplicity of style 
and of arrangement tends to severity and to some monotony in 
the rider groups, where no one of the horses shows the spirit 
and the expressive treatment of the tail so frequent in the 
centaur metopes. 

Evidences of unfinished, perhaps, rather than of inferior work 

1 This group with some variation is seen very frequently in later art. Cf. 
Mausoleum frieze, Antike Denkméler, Il, pl. 16 (11, 3-4); Ross, Der Tempel 
der Nike Apteros, pl. xii, 0 ; Stackelberg, Der Apollotempel zu Bassae, pl. vii, 
20, (reversed) ; Robert, Antike Sarcophagreliefs, pls. xxxiii, 79 and xxxiv, 80, 
and discussion there of comparisons with our metope ; Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, 
V. pl. 57; the Strangford shield of Athena; a lamp, case C, terra-cotta room, 
British Museum ; a vase, Furtwingler, Coll. Sabouroff, pl. 75, etc., ete. 
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may be seen in the variety of mouldings, in the undressed piece 
above the rider’s head in 11, in the broad, flat, sketched appear- 
ance of the horse’s tail, and in the flat unmodelled under surtace 
of the horse’s belly cut square as it is with the background in 
the same metope. ‘The same defects may be seen also on the 
under surface of the horses in rx and X11, and in the angular 
bend of the horse’s tail in xurt. Much of the modelling in 
XIII, especially that of the lean horse, is almost extravagant and 
savors more of Hellenistic realism than of earlier Attic work. 
The groups showing figures on foot seem to have had more 
dramatic quality, and X1v, particularly, appears to have been 
of great excellence. 

The usual conscientious painstaking of the workman is to 
be observed in xt and xtv where the modelling of the under 
surfaces within 0.02 or 0.03 m. of the floor is perfect, though 
it must have been always concealed from view, being set back 
0.20 m. from the edge of the taenia. Metopes X and x1 did not 
have the usual floor extending 0.15 m. and having a thickness 
of from 0.05 to 0.06 m. These metopes are wrought (XI espe- 
cially) with great care to the very lower edge of the block. 
This brings the well-preserved abdomen of the fallen warrior 
in XI, where Michaelis is most in error, so near the top surface 
of the architrave that it is impossible to see it from the ground. 
It seems as if, with some mysterious foresight, the work had 
been done for display in a modern museum rather than for a 
recessed position forty feet above ground. 

Evidence for Bronze Attachments.—In every case where 
preservation makes it possible (¢.e. excepting in v, VII, and 
1x), a hole may be observed in the left hand of the rider, 
low down on the horse’s mane, and the hand in 111, indeed, still 
retains a bronze pin. This hole considered in connection with 
one of like sort always found — excepting in vil and 1x, which 
are too much broken to show traces—at the horse’s throat 
0.05 m. below the lower jaw is evidence of a bronze bridle rein. 

Holes of the ordinary size (0.0075-0.01 m. in diameter, and 


0.02 m. deep) were discovered also at the neck and at the waist 
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line of the warriors. At least one —that on the left figure in 
XIV 
different warriors served evidently to fix a bronze weapon in 
the uplifted right hand. The two bronze pins in X situated, 
the one near the forehead, the other at the backward-turned 
shoulder of the right figure, suit well the attachments for a 
sword or other weapon raised above the head and extending 
past the shoulder. The holes at the waist—usually on left 
side—observed in six different figures—two draped and four 


among the holes found near the neck on seven of the 


nude — may have served to attach bronze quivers or scabbards. 

Piecing and Repairing.— The other holes found are very 
likely evidence either of piecing or repairing. Such an expla- 
nation of those which contain lead on the front portion of the 
horse in I, is discussed in the note under the description of that 
metope. It is possible that the bronze pin in the right lower 
leg of the rider of the same horse may have been used to repair 
a break, seeing that it stands in the middle of the broken 
surface. Repairs by the use of such metal pins may be seen at 
the tops of the columns now made accessible by the staging. 
The large hole described in viIt seems more like a dowel 
socket, and recalls the archaic manner of piecing so readily 
observed in the ‘Tanten’; its location is where the head of the 
left warrior may have been. There is no danger of mistaking 
the effect of Morosini’s bombardment for original holes. Dents, 
and small shot which one may still pick from the marble, are 
plentiful ; but the work of shot and shell, and that of drill and 
chisel, are easily distinguished. 

Evidence of repairs and piecing is most conclusive outside 
of the sculptured figures. On the mutule above rx the third 
gutta from the north is inserted with lead. It may also be 
admissible here to note that the edge of the second triglyph is 
slightly notched to make space for the too far advanced coronet 
of the horse’s front leg. Metope v is pieced out at the top by 
a strip 0.025 m. wide, extending the entire length (1.44 m.), 
and preserved unbroken to this day. This, of course, contains 
the narrow moulding (0.015 m.) which finishes the metopes 
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and triglyphs at the top. The successful working and perfect 
joining of this fragile strip is one of the marvels of stone work. 

A still more delicate joining and piecing may be seen in the 
astragal moulding of xtv. The joints of the moulding of the 
metope with that of the triglyph, here preserved at both ends 
of the metope, are the most perfect mitre-joints conceivable. 
It is worth adding that the graceful beading is still preserved 
at the north angle of the metope as white and perfect as if 
fresh from the hand of the sculptor. The most marvellous 
instance of piecing was the affixing on this same X1v of sec- 
tions of astragal moulding. Beginning at 0.07 m. from the 
north end, 0.455 m. of the moulding were attached by the 
employment of three rectangular dowels, 0.03 x 0.01 m. and 
0.0125 m. in depth. The moulding has disappeared, leaving a 
perfectly smooth joint at the north end, with the plain surface 
of the metope beneath; the first dowel hole is empty ; the sec- 
ond and third are filled with broken dowels. The measure- 
ments in centimetres of the added portion or portions are best 


exhibited as follows: 


How brittle marble could have been worked into a strip of 
ornamentation so fragile and delicate (0.0125 m. in diameter), 
and could have been affixed successfully, seems almost beyond 
comprehension. 

Lack of Uniformity in the Top Mouldings of the Metopes and 
Triglyphs. — The exquisite astragal moulding in Xtv dis- 
cussed above does not continue along the entire length of the 
west end. Three forms of moulding are found —astragal, half- 
round, and square. Metopes If, and and triglyphs 
7, 8.9% and 11 are too much broken to show what kind of 


moulding they originally had. The astragal form is seen on 


» 


metopes I, IX, XI, X11, XIU, and Xiv, and on triglyphs 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 13, 14, and 15; the half-round on metopes v, and 
vi, and triglyphs 6 and 12; the square on triglyph 10. 
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Metope x (Fig. 14) shows two forms, —astragal for two-thirds 
of the distance from the north and half-round the rest of the 
way. The distribution may be shown thus :! 

Why this variation? The astragal was certainly the com- 
pleted form of moulding. The preparation of the ninety-two 
metopes perhaps delayed the completion of the building and, 
as minor details in stone work are commonly executed after 
the block to be ornamented is in position, some of them may 
have been hurried into place before they were entirely finished, 
with the expectation of having them completed later. When 
the corona blocks were placed over the metope frieze, the contin- 
uance of the work may have been found difficult, or the neces- 
sity of giving way to the operations of the builders may have 
deferred the finishing touches until the difficulty of reaching 
the metopes made the completing of details, if not finally un- 
advisable, at least less immediately necessary, especially since 
the difference could not be noticed from the ground. It may 
be worthy of attention that the astragal is found at both ends, 
and the uncompleted forms toward the centre, of the metope 
frieze. 

Color and Color Decoration. — The white, fresh-looking astra- 
gal in the secluded corner of Xtv, spoken of above, while it 
contributes no information on the color scheme of the metopes, 
doubtless owes its remarkable preservation partly at least to 
the coat of pigment which covered it. Conclusive evidence of 
color, however, is not wanting. Some traces of red were 
observed on 1, 11, Vill, X, and xi. The half-round moulding 
of Vv was covered with color the remains of which show a dark, 
dull-brown hue. The angle of the corona block above rv, the 
under surface of the corona above v1, and the upper left field 


of xtv show sure remains of red. Red appears to have been 


1 In the diagram A means astragal; R, half-round ; S, square ; z, all broken 
away. 
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dropped on the surface of the architrave by the guttae of the 
regula under triglyph 15. Spots of blue were observed on 
triglyphs 6 and 14, and in the upper inner angles of the chan- 
nels of triglyphs 5 and 15, there remained a dark incrustation, 
doubtless of pigment, which turned to dust when scratched. 


The painted meander pattern is plainly seen along the lower 


Figure 14.— AstraGat, anp HALr-rounp MouLpiInG on Metorr X. 


edge of the corona above Vv and on the taenia under xiv. The 
eleven palmettes on the regula under triglyph 15 are almost all 
preserved and can be accurately reproduced. These patterns 
are now of a dark brownish color. 

Lack of time alone prevented the continuation of my work to 
the fine metope which remains on the south side, and to those 


on the north side adjacent to the west end. 


Mount Veryoy, Iowa. WILLIAM STAHL EBERSOLE. 
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1808, No. 2, pp. 12 f. 

J. R. Mélida, Bulletin hispanique. Archéologie ibérique et romaine. Rerue des 
Universités du Midi, IV, 1898, No. 2, pp. 219-229. 

L. Ménard, La symbolique des religions anciennes et modernes. Leurs rapports 
avec la civilisation. R. Hist. d. Rel. XXXIV, 1896, pp. 174-202. 

A. E. de Molins, Inventario de los objetos que han ingresado en el Museo pro- 
vincial de Barcelona desde la publicacién de su Catalogo. R. Arch. Bibl. 
Mus. 1898, No. 5, pp. 131-134. 

O. Montelius, Hausurnen und Gesichtsurnen (with remarks by Alsberg and 
R. Virchow). Correspondenz-Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, XXVIII, 1897, No. 10, pp. 123-126. 

—— Ricordi della Sardegna. Traduzione dello Svedese di P. Gastaldi-Millelire. 
Cagliari, 1898, 36 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 

Un musée de moulages au Louvre. Revue internationale de Venseignement, 
XXXVI, 1898, No. 2, XXX, pp. 97 f. 

G. Musset, Fouilles de Chagnon-Villepouge (Charente-inférieure). B. Arch. 
C. T. 1897, pp. 79-83 ; 1 eut. 

Neues aus Griechenland und Agypten. Berl. Phil. W. December 17, 1898. 

A. Nicaise, La sépulture gauloise 4 incinération a Cernon-sur-Coole (Marne). 
Mémoires de la Société @agriculture, commerce, sciences et arts du départe- 
ment de la Marne, 1897, pp. 145-146 ; 2 pls. 

Nouvelles archéologiques et correspondance. FR. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 147- 
151, 302-809. 

L. de Nussac, Les fontaines en Limousin, culte, pratique, légendes. B. Arch. 
C. T. 1897, pp. 150-160, 161-177. 

H. Omont, Report of the Conference on the Preservation of Manuscripts. C. R. 
Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 648-652. 

La cinquantaine de la Société archéologique et historique de lOrléanais. 
B. Mon. 1898, pp. 69-77 

P. Paris. Buste espagnol de style gréco-asiatique trouvé A Elché (Musée du 
Louvre). Mon. Mém. Acad. Inse. IV, 1898, Part Il, pp. 137-168 ; pls. 
xiii, xiv; 7 cuts, 

—— Antiquités relevées pendant deux récents voyages en Espagne. [Avec 
additions de Jullian]. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 376-389. 
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G. Pinza, Scavi nel territorio falisco. Parma, 1898, 143 pp. 8vo. (Extract 
from B. Patetn. It.) 

Pohl, Zur Etymologie der Matronae Fachinehae. J). V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, 
p. 167. 

L. de la Vallée Poussin, La Gréce et l’Inde. Le Musée belge, Il, 1898, No. 2, 
pp. 127-152. 

J. V. Prdsek, Forschungen zur Geschichte des Alterthums. II, Kadytis. — 
Sethos. —Ust. Leipzig, 1898, E. Pfeiffer, 36 pp. Large 8vo. 

P. S. Proscouriakoff, On Excavations in the District of Krasnoiarsk, Province of 
Iénisseisk. Compte-rendu de la Commission Impériale Archéologique pour 
Vannée 1895, pp. 152-157 ; 11 figs. [Russian.] 

F. Rathgen, Die Konservirung von Altertumsfunden (Handbiicher der Kénig- 
lichen Museen zu Berlin.) Berlin, 1898, W. Spemann. vi, 147 pp. 8vo. 
49 cuts. 

Salomon Reinach, Encore Epona. R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 187-200 ; pls. 
xi, xii; 15 figs. 

—— La corail dans l’antiquité. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, p. 583. [A summary.] 

—— Frédéric Moreau. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 307-308. 

- Courrier de art antique. Gaz. B.-A. XX, 1898, pp. 421-440 ; 16 figs. 
Esquisse d'une histoire de l’'archéologie gauloise (préhistorique, celtique, 
gallo-romaine et franque). Revue Celtique, XIX, 1898, pp. 101-117, 292- 
307. 

— Le Musée de Saint-Germain. I. La Gaule aux Ages de la pierre et du 
bronze, 20 pp. IL. La Gaule aux 4ges du fer, jusqu’a la conquéte romaine, 
12 pp. ILI. La conquéte de la Gaule par les Romains, 12 pp. IV. La civil- 
isation de la Gaule romaine, 16 pp. V. La Gaule chrétienne et la Gaule 
franque, 12 pp. Ministére de linstruction publique et des beaux-arts. 
Musée pédagogique, services des projections lumineuses. Melun, 1898, impr. 
administrative. 8vo. 

Répertoire des fouilles et découvertes en France. Ami d. Mon. 1898, No. 66, 
pp. 98-104. 

E. Reusens, Fouiiles pratiquées & Lubbeek prés de Louvain, en 1885, 1884, aux 
environs d’un tumulus romain. Bulletin des Commissions Royales dart et 
dT archéologie (Bruxelles), 1897, pp- 177-179; 1 pl. 

S. de Ricci, Le calendrier gaulois de Coligny. Revue Celtique, XIX, 1898, 2, 
pp. 213-223 ; pls. i-vi. 

A. Riese, Zur Geschichte des Gétterkultus im rheinischen Germanien. Ab. Wd. 
Z. Ges. K. XVI, 1898, 1, pp. 1-40. 

H. Riggauer, Zur kleinasiatischen Miinz-kunde. Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1897. ii, 
3, pp. 523-533 ; 2 cuts. 

W. H. Rylands, Chronological List of Publications of the late Sir P. Le Page 
Renouf. S. Bibl. Arch. 1898, Appendix, pp. 317-341. 

H. A. Ring, Teaterns historia fran aldsta_ till nyaste tid. En skildring af anti- 
kens, medeltidens och den nyare tidens skadebanor. Festskrift, utgifven 
med anledning nya k. teaterns invigning. Stockholm, 1898, C. E. Gernandt, 


339 pp. 8vo. 2 pls. 
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Roehl, Neue prihistorische Griiberfelder bei Wachenheim und bei Rheindiirck- 
heim in Rheinhessen. NV. D. Alt. 1898, pp. 45-47. 

E. A. Roessler, On Excavations in the District of Choucha, Province of Elisa- 
bethpol. Compte-rendu de la Commission Impériale Archéologique pour 
Vannée 1895, pp. 168-159. [Extract. Russian. ] 

A. Sagnier, Numismatique appliquée a la topographie et a l’histoire des villes 
antiques du département de Vaucluse, VIII, Vaison. Mémoires de l Acadé- 
mie de Vaucluse [Avignon], XVIII, 1898, pp. 67-83. 

A. v. Sallet, Miinzen und Medaillen (Handbiicher der kéniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin). Berlin, 1898, W. Spemann. iv, 224 pp.; 298 cuts. 8vo. 

G. F. L. Sarauw, Syngheden i Oldtiden. Jagttagelser fra Gravhoje. Aarboger 
Sor nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (Copenhagen). Il Raekke. 15 Bind, 
1898, pp. 69-124 ; 6 figs. 

H. E. Sauvage, Guide des musées municipaux de Boulogne-sur-Mer. Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, 1898, V. Cabre, 28 pp. 8vo. Plan. 

R. Schone, R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, A. Kalkmann, Antike Skenographie. 
[Discussion of passages of Geminus and Pliny]. July meeting Berl. Arch. 
Ges. Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 181-185. 

R. Schumacher, Nachbestattungen in Grabhiigeln. Globus. Vol. LX XIV, 1898, 
No. 5, pp. 99-101. 

E. Sewera, Der Unterricht im Deutschen und die Sammlung archiologischer 
Lehrmittel. Zeitschrift fiir die oesterreichischen Gymnasien, XLLX, 1898, 
6, pp. 551-559. 

Sitzungsberichte der Numismatischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 1897. Z. Num. 
XXI, 1898, 1, 2, pp. 1-31. 

Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. Séances. R. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, 
pp. 300-301, 440 ff. 

Le gemme del Museo in Spalato acquistate nel l’anno 1897 (cont.). R. Arch. 
Stor. Dal. XXI, pp. 148-152, 165 f. 

V. M. Ssyssoyeff, Description of Various Antiquities found in the District of 
Maikop, Province of Kouban. Compte-rendu de la Commission Impériale 
Archéologique pour Vannée 1895, pp. 160-171 ; 41 figs. [ Russian. } 

J. Steiner, Die neueren Ausgrabungen vor dem Clever Thor zu Xanten. Jb. 
V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 102-105 ; 1 cut in text. 

Steinthal, Die Kréte im Mythos. Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1898, 
Part 2, pp. 183-187. 

E. Stevenson, B. Com. Roma, XXVI, 1898, pp. 159 f. [Obituary.] 

C. H. Stratz, Die Schénheit des weiblichen Koérpers. Stuttgart, 1898, Euke. 
195 pp.; 3 pls.; 69 figs. 

L. Stroobant, XII¢ Congrés archéologique et historique de Malines en 1897, 
Annales, Premier Volume. Malines, 1898, L. E. A. Godenne. 362 pp.; 
illustrated. 8vo. 

S. M. Tchougounoff, On the Tumuli of the District of Kainsk, Province of 
Tomsk. Compte-rendu de la Commission Imperiale Archéologique pour 
Vannée 1895, pp. 138-140. [Russian. ] 
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F. P. Thiers, Note sur l’inscription de Coligny (Ain). C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 612-614. 

N. Thiollier, Moyens de nettoyer et de conserver les objets anciens trouvés en 
terre. Bulletin de la Diana (Montbrison), LX, 1896-97, pp. 18-32. 

E. Toulouze, Les ateliers antéhistoriques de la Vallée de Moret (Seine et Marne). 
R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 426-433 ; 8 cuts. 

Count Michael Tyszkiewicz, Memories of an Old Collector. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Andrew Lang. London, 1898, Longmans & Co. 
Crown 8vo. 9 pls. 6s. 

J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Coup d’ceil sur la numismatique en Portugal. Arch. 

Portug. IV, 1898, pp- 65-76. 

Acquisigdes do Museu Archeologico de Madrid ; monetario da Biblioteca 

Nacional de Paris. Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, p. 95. 

— Excursio archeologico ao Sul de Portugal. Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, pp. 103- 
134; pl.; 25 figs. 

Museu municipal de Braganca. Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, pp. 153-155. 
- Acquisigdes do Museu Ethnologico Portugués. Arch. Portug. LUI, 1897, 


pp. 308 f. 

Vauvillé, Ossement humain, du cimetiére gallo-romain de Soissons. B. Soc. 
Anth. Série IV, XIX. 1898, Fase. 5, pp. 270-272. 

N. E. Vesselovsky, Summary of Tumuli excavated in the Province of Kouban 
and Account of the Antiquities found there. Compte-rendu de la Commis- 
sion Impériale Archéologique pour Vannée 1895, pp. 129-157; 28 figs. 


Russian. 
Héron de Villefosse, Erwerbungen des Louvre in Jahre 1897. I, Marbres. 
Il, Bronzes. III, Métaux précieux et gemmes. IV, Verrerie. V, Objets 


divers. Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 194-198. 
F. de Villenoisy. Millin et Bodmann. PR. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, pp. 303-506. 
[A letter of Millin relating to Celtic antiquities. ] 
A. de Waal, E. Stevenson. Rim. Quart. 1898, p. 295. [Obituary.] 
A. Weber, Aus alter Zeit. Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte und Geographie. Fest- 
schrift fiir Heinrich Kiepert. 
R. v. Weinzierl, Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen auf dem La-Téne Grab-felde in 
Langigezd. Mitth. C.-Comm. XXIV, 1898, 5, pp. 153-157. 
. Wickhoff, Uber die historische Einheitlichkeit der gesamten Kunstentwick- 
lung. Festgaben zu Ehren Max Biidinger’s. Innsbruck, 1898. 
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K. Zangemeister, Moderne Spielsteine in Antikensammlungen. Ab. Wd. Z. 
Ges K. XVII, 1898, 6, 7, pp. 114 f. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Das Grab Amenophis II. Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, 1898, 
No. 7, p. 110; No. 10, p. 121. 


D. N. Anoutchine, L’fge de la pierre en Egypte (Pt. V.) L’ Anthropologie, LX, 
1808, pp. 443 f. 
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Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1897-98. Edited by 
F. Ll. Griffith. London, 1898. (See Griffith, Petrie, Clarke, Grenfell, 
Kenyon, Crum.) 

J- Baillet, Les antiquités égyptiennes du musée de Sens. fF. Tr. Eg. Ass. 
XX, 1898, livr. 3, 4, pp. 176-187. 

Max van Berchem, Note sur les fondations du Phare d’Alexandrie. C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1898, pp. 339-345. 

John H. Bernard, Glimpses of Old Writings recently recovered in Egypt. S. S. 
Times, September 24, 1898. 

S. Beswick, The Sphinx.—The Problem Solved. Biblia, September, 1898, 
pp. 151-136. [Pyramid and Sphinx belong to the year 2782 B.c. by ‘‘as- 
tronomical necessity.”” | 

— How was the Pyramid Built? Biblia, November, 1898, pp. 186-191. 

— Great Pyramid, the Problem Solved. Biblia, December, 1898, pp. 211- 
216. 

F. W. v. Bissing, Zur Polychromie der altigyptischen Skulptur. R. Tr. Eg. 
Ass. XX, 1898, livr. 3, 4, pp. 120-124. 

—— Stierfang auf einem agyptischen Holzgefiiss der XVIII Dynastie. Athen. 
Mitth. 1898, pp. 242-266. Taf. vii, viii; 3 cuts. 

—— Les origines de l’Egypte. LZ’ Anthropologie, IX, 1898, pp. 241-258 ; pls. iii, 
iv, pp. 408-417. 

L. Borchardt, Uber das Alter der Chephrenstatuen. Z. Aeg. Sp. Alt. XXXVI, 
1808, 1, pp. 1-18; 16 cuts. 

—— Ansiedelung Kriegsgefangener in Tempeln. Z. Aeg. Sp. Alt. XXXVI, 
1898, 1, p. 84. 

U. Bouriant, Notes de voyage. Temple de Kalabché. R. Tr. Eg. Ass. XX, 
1898, livr. 3, 4, pp. 193-199. 

Somers Clarke, The Temple of Deirel Bahari. Arch. Report Egypt Expl. Fund, 
1897-98, p. 3. [Account of restoration and cleaning of the temple. Prom- 
ise of publication of plans, elevations, and sections. ] 

Jean Clédat, Le tombeau de la dame Amten. FR. Arch. XXXIIT, 1898, pp. 15- 
20; cut. 

P. Collinet, Deux papyrus gréco-égyptiens d’Angleterre. Nouvelle Revue his- 
torique de droit francais et étranger, XXII, 1898, 3, 388-390. 

J. S. Cotton, Hierakonpolis. Biblia, November, 1898, pp. 185-186. 

W. E. Crum, Coptic Studies. Arch. Report Equpt Expl. Fund, 1897-98, pp. 55- 
70. [Report of progress in Coptic studies, with bibliography. ] 

G. Daressy, Listes géographiques de Médinet-Habou. R. Tr. Eg. Ass. XX, 
1898, livr. 3, 4, pp. 113-120. 

— Le mastaba de Mera. Cairo, 1898. [Extract from the ‘‘ Mémoires de 
institut Egyptien.’’] 

G. Dattari, Monete dei NOmi ossia delle antiche provincie e citta dell’ Egitto. 
R. Ital. Num. XI, 1898, 3, pp. 369-378 ; pl. viii. 

N. de G. Davies, Excavations at Denderah. Biblia, August, 1898, pp. 106-109. 

Che Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. The Builder, LXXV, 1898, Part II, p. 121. 
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F. Dillon, The Temples at Philae. Athen. September 10, 1898. 

Egypt Exploration Fund Report: Excavations at Denderah, Deir el Bahari, 
papyri, ete. The Times, November 11, 1898. 

Exhibition of Egyptian Antiquities. Relig. 1898, pp. 255-258 ; 6 figs. [Objects 
from Denderah and Hieraconpolis. ] 

G. Foucart, Notes prises dans le Delta. R. Tr. Eq. Ass. XX, 1898, livr. 5, 4, 
pp. 162-169 ; 5 cuts. 

E. Fraas, Anthropologisches aus dem Lande der Pharaonen. Correspondenz- 
Blatt der deutschen Gese lischaft Siir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urge- 
schichte, XIX, 1898, No. 2, pp. 9-12. 

M. Gayet, L’exploration des ruines d’Antinoé et la découverte d’un temple de 
Ramses II enclos dans l’enceinte de la ville d’Hadrien. Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Vol. XXVI, 1897, Part III, pp. 1-62 ; 25 pls.; 1 cut. 

J. A. Gourlay. E. P. Newberry, Mentu-Em-Hat. R. Tr. Ey. Ass. XX, 1898, 
livr. 3, 4, pp. 188-192; 1 pl. 

B. P. Grenfell, Graeco-Roman Branch. Note on Publications in Progress. 
Arch. Report Eyypt Expl. Fund, 1897-98, p. 4. [ Papy ri to be published 

—— ani A. J. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchos Papyri, I. London, 1898, Office of 
Egypt Exploration Fund. xvi, 284 pp.; 4to; 8 pls. 

F. Ll. Griffith, Archaeological Survey. Arch. Report Egypt Expl. Fund, 1897 
98. p. 4. [Outline of work for coming season at Sheikh Said, Dér el Geb- 
rawi and Sakkareh.] 

— Archaeology, Hieroglyphic Studies, ete. Arch. Report Eqypt Expl. Fund, 
1897-08, pp. 11-48. [Most complete report anywhere available of the prog- 
ress of Egyptology in 1897-98, results of excavations, summaries of publi- 
cations, and news. 

- The Recent Discovery of Royal Mummies at Thebes. Biblia, August, 1898, 
pp. 105, 106. 

Ch. L. Henning, Die neuesten Forschungen iiber die Steinzeit und die Zeit der 
Metalle in Agypten. Globus, Vol. LXXIV, 1898, No. 5, pp. 75-79; 8 cuts, 
No. 15, pp. 208-211; 6 cuts. 

Th. Hodgkin, Theon and Son, Ancient Egyptian Bankers. Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, VII, 1897-98, No. 21, 
p. 176, No. 24, pp. 206 f. 

C. H. W. Johns, Note. S. Bibl. Arch. 1898, p. 254. 

F. G. Kenyon, Graeco-Roman Egypt. Arch. Report Eqypt Erpl. Fund, 1897-98 
pp. 48-55. [Report of progress made in investigation of Greek papyri found 
in Egypt, with bibliography. ] 

J- Krall, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Blemmyer und Nubier in Aegypten. -An- 
zeiger der Kais. Akad. ad. Wiss. in Wien, 1898, No. 11, pp. 65-65. 

L. Augé de Lassus, L’Art égyptien. Paris, May. 64 pp. 16mo. Illustrated. 
0.75 fr. 


J. Lieblein, Mots égyptiens dans la Bible. S. Bibl. Arch. XX, pp. 202-210. 


J. Lipsius, Beitraige zur Geschichte griechischer Bundesverfassungen. Berichte 
Siichs. Ges. Vol. V, 1898, Part ILI, pp. 145-176. 
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Ed. Mahler, Agyptologische Studien auf dem Gebiete der Chronologie. Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, X11, 1898, pp. 128-137. 

G. Maspero, Anciens testaments Egyptiens. Nouvelle Revue historique de droit 
Jrancais et étranger, XXII, 1898, 3, pp. 801-509. 

—— Notes au jour le jour. S. Bibl. Arch. XX, pp. 125-144. [Identification of 
the Egyptian village Piponga. — The campaigns of the X and the XI years 


of Salmanasar III. — Identification of the mountain J'wrat in Tabal. — The 
magical sycamore tree in Egyptian literature. — Democritus of Abdera and 


Ostanes. } 

—— Etudes de mythologie et d’archéologie égyptiennes. III ( Bibliothéque 
égyptologique, Tome VII). Paris, 1898, Leroux. 444 pp; 2 cuts. 8vo. 
15 tr. 

W. Max Miiller, Die iiltesten Anfinge der agyptischen Geschichte. Oviental- 
ische Literatur-Zeitung, No. 4, April, 1898. 

—— Der Gott Sutech ; die letzten Entdeckungen in Hierakonpolis ; Zum Salz- 
fund von Kurna. Orientalische Literatur-Zeitung, 1, No. 7. 

—— Zur Geschichte der altesten igyptischen Kénige. Orientalische Literatur- 
Zeitung, 1898, No. 11, p. 342. 

—— The Most Startling Recent Discovery in Egypt. S. S. Times, July 30, 1898. 


W. L. Nash, A Bronze Uraeus of Unusual Form. SS. Bibl. Arch. XX, pp. 145- 
146. 

—— Ushabti-box of Nes-pa-chred, a Priest of Mentu. S. Bibl. Arch. XX, 
p. 186; 2 pls. 

— An Ancient Egyptian Toilet-box belonging to W. L. Nash, F. 8S. A., with 
an Analysis of its Contents by W. Gowland, F. C.S., F.S. A. S. Bibl. 
Arch. 1898, pp. 267-269 ; pl. 

Edouard Naville, Une boite de style mycénien trouvée en Egypte. R. Arch. 
XXXIII, 1898, pp. 1-14; 5 cuts. 

G. E. Newberry, Excavations at Thebes (Egypt). The British Architect, No- 
vember 4, 1888. 

— Excavations at Thebes (Egypt). The Builder's Journal, November 9, 
1898, 

A. Pellegrini, I canopi del Museo archeologico di Firenze. (Extract from (ior- 


nale Asiatico, 22 pp. 8vo. 


Walter Scott Perry, Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders. Boston, 1898. 
The Prang Educational Co. 249 pp. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, Excavations at Denderah. <Arch. Report Egypt Expl. 
Fund, 1897-98, p. 1. [Tombs excavated cover period from III to XI 
dynasty. ] 

—— Excavations at Hierakonpolis. The earliest Monuments of Egyptian His- 
tory. Arch. Report Eqypt Expl. Fund, 1897-98, p. 6. [Account of the 
important excavations of J. E. Quibell at Kom-el-Ahmar. The second part 
contains a few remarks on the ‘‘new race,’? now renamed * predynastic 
race,’’ with a list of twenty-one kings. ] 

— Deshasheh, with a chapter by F. LI. Griffith. London, 1898, 52 pp.; 38 
pls. 
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W. M. Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt from the Tell-el-Amarna Letters. 
London, 1895, 196 pp. 8vo. 

A Year's Gain by Science. New York Sun, October 2, 1898. [Contains an 
account of Petrie’s discoveries in Egypt. ] 

The Engineers and the Temples of Philae. Athen. 1898, No. 3691, p. 138. 

Karl Piehl, On two Hieroglyphic Signs, one of which designates a Goddess. 
S. Bibl. Arch. 1898, pp. 223-229. [French. ] 

R. Pietschmann, Leder und Holz als Schreibmaterialien bei den Agyptern. 
Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Schrift-, Buch-, und Bibliothekswesens, IV, 1898, 
pp. 50-82; 15 cuts. 

Prehistoric Civilization. Biblia, November, 1898, pp. 191-196. 

J. E. Quibell, Slate Palette from Hieraconpolis, Z. Aeg. Sp. Alt. XXXVI, 1898, 
pp. 81-84 ; 2 pls. 

Vicomte de Rougé, Les fouilles enterprises par M. Amélineau & Abydos. B. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 194-199. 

A. H. Sayce. Gleanings from the Land of Egypt. R. Tr. Eg. Ass. XX, 1898, 
livr. 3, 4, pp. 169-176. 

K. Sethe, Altes und Neues zur Geschichte der Thronstreitigkeiten unter den 
Nachfolgern Thutmosis’ I. Z. Aeg. Sp. Alt. XXXVI, 1898, 1, pp. 24-81; 
pls. i—xi. 

Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die Bauinschrift Amenophis’ III Flinders Petrie-Stele 
(aus dem Merneptahtempel, Vorderseite der Israelinschrift). R. Tr. Fg. 
Ass. XX, 1898. 

—— Zu dem Stein von Hieraconpolis. Orientalische Literatur-Zeitung, No. 8, 
August, 1898. 

— Die Novelle im alten Aegypten. Ein litterar-historischer Essay. Strass- 
burg, 1898, K. J. Triibner, [V, 53 pp. 8vo. 

G. Steindorff, Das Kunstgewerbe im alten Aegypten (Hochschul-Vortrige fiir 
Jedermann, Heft 12). Leipzig, 1898, Seele & Co. 20 pp. 8vo. 

M. L. Strack, Der Kalender im Ptolemierreich, Rhein. Mus. LIII, 1898, 3, 
pp. 399-431. 

J. J. Tylor, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El-Kab: The Temple of Ameno- 
phis III, with plans, elevations, etc., by Somers Clarke. London, 1898, 
Quaritch. 

Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin. Hrsg. von der General- 
verwaltung. Griechische Urkunden. Berlin, 1898, Weidmann. 2 Band, 
10-12 Heft (Indices und Nachtrige), iv, 111 pp. (pp. 289-399); 2 pls.; 
3 Band, 1 Heft, 32 pp. Imp. 4to. 

Ph. Virey, La tombe des vignes & Thébes. R. Tr. Eg. Ass. XX, 1898, livr. 3, 
4, pp. 211-223 ; 8 cuts. 
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of mummies to prevent the ghosts from annoying the living. } 

— Notes et remarques. R. Tr. Eg. Ass. XX, 1898, livr. 3, 4, pp. 133-146 ; 
1 pl. 
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— The Tomb of an Egyptian King. S. S. Times, August 6, 1898. [The 
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1000 v. Chr. (Universal-Bibliothek No. 3837). Leipzig, 1898, Ph. Reclam- 
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Semitic Languages and Literatures, XIV, pp. 267-277. 

K. J. Basmadjian, A propos des deux sceaux hétéens. S. Bibl. Arch. 1898, 
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— Terpon-Therapon. Revue dassyriologie et @archéologie orientale, IV, 
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— On neo-Punic Inscriptions from Maktar. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, p. 402. 
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A. Boissier, Notes d’assyriologie, III. 2. Sém. 1898, pp. 356-365. 
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J. B. Chabot, Une lettre de Bar Hébréus au catholicos Denha I. J. Asiat. Jan— 
Feb. 1898 (™e Série, Tome X1), pp. 75-128. 

— Notes d’épigraphie et d’archéologie orientale (suite). J. Asiat. 1898, 
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E. Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, 1895-94 (Recherches archéologiques dans 
l'Asie occidentale). Paris, 1898, Leroux. xvi, 232 pp. ; illustrations ; 26 
pls.; map. 4to. 


A. T. Clay, see H. V. Hilprecht. 


Clerc, Note sur l’inscription phénicienne d’Avignon. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 446-452. 

Charles Clermont-Ganneau, Notes d’archéologie orientale (suite). § 1, Le cippe 
phénicien du Rab Abdmiskar. § 2, La grande inscription phénicienne 
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Moab, pp. 185-219. La statue du roi nabatéen Rabel I a Pétra, pp. 221-234. 
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Fretensis, pp. 299-502. La basilique de Constantin et la mosquée d’Omar 
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maines de Syrie, pp. 307-309. 

— Le cippe phénicien du Rab Abdmiskar. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 403- 
408; R. Arch. XXXIIL, 1898, pp. 270-274. 
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Sur deux inscriptions funéraires de Palmyre. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, 
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— L’inscription nabatéenne de Kanatha. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 597- 
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G. C. M. Douglas, Ezekiel’s Temple. Expository Times, 1898, pp. 468-470, 
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W. Foy, Beitrige zur Erklirung der susischen Achaemenideninschriften. Zeit. 
d. deutschen Morgenl. Gesellsch. LI, pp. 119-151. 

Th. Friedrich, Nineve’s Ende und die Ausgiinge des assyrischen Reiches. Fest- 
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C. R. Gregory, The Médaba Map. Biblical Werld, 1898, pp. 244-250. 

Gyiil Tepé Text. S. Bibl. Arch. 1898, Appendix, p. 286; pl. 

J. Halévy, Une inscription araméenne d’Arabissos. R. Sém. 1808, pp. 271-273. 

—— Notes sumériennes. 2. Séim. 1898, pp. 274-278, 373-375. 

R. Heberdey, Nisa und Komba, zwei Stidte der lykischen Milyas. Beitrdge zur 
alten Geschichte und Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Niepert. 

Heuzey, Sceaux inédits des rois d’Agadé. Revuc Massyriologic et Varchéolo- 
gie orientale, IV, 1898, pp. 1-12; 6 cuts. 
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— and A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashi, sons of Nippur, dated in 
the reign of Artaxerxes I (464-424 B.c.). The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Series A: Cuneiform Texts, Vol. IX. 
Philadelphia, 1898, Mascalla & Co. 90 pp.; 72 lithogr. and 20 photogr. 
pls. 4to. 

F. Hommel, Hethiter und Skythen und das erste Auftreten der Iranier in der 
Geschichte. Sitzh. der k. bihmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Prague, 1898. Sold by F. Rivnaé. 28 pp. Large 8vo. 
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Morris Jastrow. Jr., The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. Boston, 1898, 
Ginn & Co. 780 pp. 8vo. $3.25. 

— The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath. American Journal of 
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Peter Jensen, Light on an Ancient Heathen Deity: The Cult of Ashera. 8S. S. 
Times, September 3, 1898. 

A. Jeremias, Nergal. Lex. Myth. II (38), pp. 250-271 ; 7 figs. 

Excavations at Jerusalem. The Evening Standard, November 1, 1898. 

Excavations at Jerusalem ; drainage system. Jhe Echo, November 14, 1898. 

C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents relating to the Transfer of 
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—— Skepsis. Beitriige zur alten Geschichte und Geographie. Festschrift fiir 
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E. Mahler, Der Schaltcyklus der Babylonier. Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
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H. Rassam, Asshur and the Land of Nimrod; being an Account of Discoveries 
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S. Reinach, Cylindre hittite de la collection du Comte Tyskiewicz. R. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 221-223 ; pl. iv. 
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homme. 45. Téte de dieu barbu. 46. Couronnement d'une stéle. Frag- 
ment d’un relief funéraire. 47. Téte d’une Amazone. 48, Hermés d'une 
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chen. 427, 428. Unbekannter Rémer. Paris, Louvre. 29, 450. Unbe- 
kannter Rémer. Rom, Vatican. 
E. Babelon, La collection Waddington au Cabinet des Médailles. Inventaire 
sommaire (continuation). 2. Num. II, 1898, 2, pp. 149-206 ; pls. v—viii. 
B. Baier. Zur Behandlung der antiken Kunst im Gymnasium. Blitter siir das 
Gymnasial-Schulwesen, hrsg. v. Bayer. Gymnasiallehrerverein, XXXIV, 
1898, Heft 7, 8, pp. 615-617. 
Bulletin bibliographique. Revue de Philologie, XXII, 1898, pp. 364-368 


G. Billeter. Geschichte des Zinsfufses im Griechisch-rémischen Altertum bis auf 
Justinian. Leipzig, 1808, B. G. Teubner. xii, 381 pp. 8vo. 

H. Brunn, see Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann. 

Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Denkmiiler griechischer und rémischer Sculptur. 
Lieferung XCVI. No. 476. Statue der Themis. Athen, Nationalmuseum. 
477. Statue eines sitzenden Dichters, ehemals in Villa Borghese. Kopen- 

' hagen, Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg. 478-480. Kjipfe der Demeter, der Artemis 

und des Anytos aus der Gruppe des Damophon zu Lykosura. Athen, 

Nationalmuseum. Lieferung, XCVII. 481,482. Kauernder Perser, zusam- 

menbrechender Gallier, liegender Gigant, liegende Amazone, liegender 

Perser, vom Weihgeschenk des Kénigs Attalos I von Pergamon. Rom, 

Vatican; Neapel, Museo Nazionale. 483, 484. Zeusgruppe und Athene- 

gruppe vom grossen Friese des Altars zu Pergamon. Berlin. 485. Proben 


i vom kleinen Friese des Altars zu Pergamon. Berlin. 

Bulié, Le gemne dell’ I. R. Museo di Spalato acquistate nel 1897. B. Arch. 

Stor. Dal. XX1, 1898, p. 112. 

Catalogue sommaire des marbres antiques du département des antiquités 

grecques et romaines du Musée national du Louvre. Paris, 1897, Motteroz. 

250 pp.; 16 figs. 

G. M. Columba, La numismatica delle isole del Mar Libico. 11 pp. 8vo. [Extr.] 

| L. Conforti, Le Musée national de Naples illustré en 165 gravures y compris 6 
planches se rapportant aux derniérs [!] fouilles de Pompéi (Maison des 

Vettii). Description archéologique détaillée. Naples, S. Chiurazzi & 

| f. 35 pp. folio. 165 pls. [Bad lithographs after the pls. of the Museo 


Borbonico, and outline drawings after photographs from the Casa Nuova. ] 
30 fr. 
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A. Conze, Jahresbericht iiber die Thiatigkeit des Kaiserlich Deutschen archiolo- 
gischen Instituts. Sitzh. Berl. Akad. 1898, pp. 375-381. 

F. W. Cornish, Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co. $4.00. 

R. Engelmann, Archiologie (Report for the year). Zeitschrift fiir das Gymna- 
sialwesen, LII, 1898, July, pp. 188-192. 

A. Furtwangler and H. L. Urlichs, Denkmiiler griechischer und rimischer Skulp- 
tur fiir den Schulgebrauch im Auftrage des k. Bayer. Staatsministeriums 
des Innern, fiir Kirchen- und Schulangelegenheiten. Handausgabe. Munich, 
1898, F. Bruckmann. x, 179 pp. 8vo. 52 pls.; 1l cuts. 4 M. 

J. de Groutars, Les Italo Grecs, leur langue et leur origine, II. Le Musée belge, 
II, 1898, No. 1, pp. 32-48. 

Ernst Kalinka, Antiken zu Perinth. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 
105-122 ; 16 figs. 

A. Kalkmann, Die Quellen der Kunstgeschichte des Plinius. Berlin, 1898, 
Weidmann. viii, 260 pp. 8vo. 

W. Levison, Die Beurkundung des Civilstandes im Alterthum. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 
1898, Heft 102, pp. 1-82. 

Musée du Louvre. Département des Antiquités grecques et romaines. Acqui- 
sitions de l’année 1897. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 415-428 ; 15 cuts. 
Michon, Une prétendue mosaique antique [Heracles and the Hesperides]. B. 

Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 283-286. 

Olivieri, Sul mito di Oreste nella letteratura classica. Rivista di filogia, XXVI, 
2, pp. 266-293. 

J. W. G. van Oordt, De nuptiis heroum. Mnemosyne, N. 8S. XXVI, 1898, 3, 
pp. 287-298. 

Commentationes Philologicae . . . in honor of J. W. Pomialowski. St. Peters- 
burg, 1897, 224 pp. 8vo. [Russian. } 

W. Regel, The City of Plotinopolis. Commentationes Philologicae . .. in honor 
of J. W. Pomialowski, pp. 147-151. [Russian. ] 

Rostovtsew, Etude sur les plombs antiques (continued). 2. Num. II, 1898, 2, 
pp. 251-286 ; 7 cuts. 

F. Ruth, Greek and Roman Mythology, I. Prague, 1898, J. Otto. 192 pp. 8vo. 
[ Bohemian. 

R. v. Scala, Die Staatsvertriige des Altertums. First part. Leipzig, 1898, 
B. G. Teubner, xv, 226 pp. 8vo. 

Sittl, Studj sulle costruzioni antiche dette rely, r¥pyo, speculae. Rivista di 
storia antica, IIT, 1898, 1, pp. 5-14. 

G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder. Mit Forschungen zu Hipparchos, Aratos und 
seinen Fortsetzern und Beitriigen zur Kunstgeschichte des Sternhimmels. 
Berlin, 1898, Weidmann. viii, 184 pp.; 7 pls. ; 72 cuts. 4to. 

Gr. Tocilesco, On Excavations and Archaeological Researches in Roumania, 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 510-511. [A summary.] 
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C. Torr. S. Reinach, Nouvelles archéologiques et correspondance. R. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 441-450; 2 cuts. 

F. Vollmer, Epigraphica. Rhein. Mus. 1898, pp. 636-638. 

H. B. Walters, Monthly Record (Archaeology). Cl. 2. 1898, pp. 427-428, 472. 

R. Weisshaupl, Alterthiimer in Pola und Umgebung. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
1808, Beiblatt, pp. 97-106. 

Warwick Wroth, Monthly Record (numismatics). Cl. R. 1898, p. 376. 

E. Ziebarth, Epigraphische Miscellen. Rhein. Mus. 1898, pp. 633-635. 


GREEK 


Including also titles of works relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
I 
to kindred peoples, and to monuments of Hellenic art wherever found. ) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


cai Nuévwv adrod xara rods dpxalovs xpé- 
vous. Athens, 1898. 210 pp.; pl. &vo. 

J. G. C. Anderson. A Summer in Phrygia: Some Corrections and Additions. 
J HLS. 1808, pp. 540-544. 

— On the March of Xerxes (dealing with the country between the Hebrus 
and Mount Athos). April meeting Hellenic Society. J.2/.S8. 1898, pp. 
XXXVi-XXXViii. 

E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans l'antiquité. Bibliothéque des écoles 
francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fascicule 77*. 218 pp.; 3 pls.; 1 map; 
26 cuts. Paris, 1897, A. Fontemoing. 8vo. 12.50 fr. 

Ausgrabungen auf Paros. Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung,’ August 24, 1808, 
Beilage. (Cf. Berl. Phil. W. October 8, 1898.) 

Ausgrabungen in Korinth, Thermon, Rheneia, Syra. Berl. Phil. W. December 
10, 1898. 

Le Ballet, Les constitutions oligarchiques d’Athénes sous la révolution de 412- 
411. Le Musée belge, I, 1898. No. 1, pp. 1-31. 

A. Balsamo, Sulla composizione del carme hesiodeo ’Agwis ‘HpaxXéouvs. Parte I. 
Bologna, 1898, Zanichelli. 59 pp. 8vo. 

F. 0. Bates, The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. VIIT). London and New York, 1898, Macmillan. 71 pp. 

B(elger), Neues aus Athen. Die Wiederherstellungsarbeiten am Parthenon, 
Ausgrabungen am Olympieion, das Stadion, die Ilissosiiberschwemmung 
von 1896 und die Enneakrunosfrage. Berl. Phil. W. November 19, 1898. 

Benndorf, Bericht iiber den Stand der Arbeiten in Ephesos und iiber eine von 
Wilhelm und Reichel durchgefiihrte Grabung, welche das Heiligtum der 


Artemis von Lusoi freilegte. Anzeiger der Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 


1898, Nos. 12-14, 77 pp. 
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V. Bérard, Topologie et toponymie antiques. Megara. Map. Annales de Géo- 
graphie, VII, 1898, No. 34, pp. 363-375. 

J. Bergman, De P. Herennio Dexippo et Gothorum illa in Atticam incursione 
quid scriptores et inscriptiones doceant. Ex actis Gymnasii regii Noreopi- 
ensis seorsum expressum. Holmiae, 1897. Off. centr.typogr. 37 pp. 4to. 

P. Bianco, Schliemann ed Omero: studio critico sull’ antica topografia della 
Troade, con una carta della guerra troiana. Firenze, 1898, Barbera. 50 pp.; 
pl. 8vo. 

A. Blanchet, Petite pyxide en os. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 150. 

Chr. Blinkenberg, Epidaurische Weihgeschenke. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 1-23; 
12 cuts. 

Bloch, Nereus. Lex. Myth. Vol. III, pp. 240-250; 6 tigs. 

K. Botticher, Aus dem Festleben der Hellenen. Deutsche Revue iiber das ge- 
sammte Nationalleben der Gegenwart, XXI, 1898, Bd. 2, pp. 175-185, 
334-345. 

R. C. Bosanquet, Notes from the Cyclades. I. Pre-Mycenaean Pottery from 
Melos. II. The So-called Kernoi Ill. Textile Impressions on Aegean 
Pottery. IV. Stone Dishes or Troughs. V. A Pre-Mycenaean Wrist-guard. 
Annual of the British School at Athens, No. U1, pp. 52-70; pls. iv, v; 7 
cuts. 

G. W. Botsford, The Development of the Athenian Constitution 
in Classical Philology, No. IV). New York, 1898, Macmillan Co, 8, 249 pp. 


Cornell Studies 


Svo. 

A. Bouché-Leclercq, Les précurseurs de l’astrologie greceque. 
XXXV, 1806, pp. 178-204. 

British School at Athens, Director’s Report, Excavations at Phylakopi. The 
Times, October 27, 1898; The Architect, October 28, 1898: The Builder's 


Reporte r, November 2, 1898; The Builder's Journal, November 9, 1898. 


R. Hist. d. Rel. 


See under Cecil Smith. ] 

S. Biirchner, Die Insel Leros. Programm des k. Theresiengymnasiums zu 
Miinchen, 1897-98. 48 pp.; map. &vo. 

Th. Biittner-Wobst, Eine Episode aus der Belagerung von Ambrakia i. J. 189 v. 
Chr. Philologus, LVI, N. F. Bd. XI, 1898, 3, pp. 428-435. 

H. Bulle, Nike. Lex. Myth. Vol. IIL, pp. 305-520; 2 figs. 

A. Buchheim, Beitrige zur Geschichte des delphischen Staatswesens. 
des Gymnasiums zu Freiburg in Sachsen, 1898. 26 pp. 4to. 

J. Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte. Hrsg. von J. Oeri. Berlin, 1898, 
W. Spemann. Bd. I, 1, ix, 370 pp.; Bd. I, 2, 445 pp. 8vo. 


Programm 


M. Clerc. De la condition des étrangers domiciliés dans les différentes cités 
grecques. Revue des Universités du Midi, IV, 1898, 1, pp. 1-32; 2, pp. 


153-180 ; 3, pp. 249-275. 


M. Collignon, La Polychromie dans la sculpture grecque 
dart et d’archéologie, No. 18). Paris, 1808, E. Leroux. 102 pp.; 10 pls. 


Petite Bibliothéque 


12mo. 
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M. Collignon, On the Semi-centennial of the French School at Athens. C. R. 
Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 399-402. 

A. B. Cook, On Some Archaeological Points in Aeschylus’s Eumenides. (Feb- 
ruary meeting Cambridge Branch Hell. Soc.) J.H.S. 1898, pp. xlii-xlv. 

J. W. Crowfoot, Excavations on the Demarch’s Field (Melos). Annual of the 
British School at Athens, No. I, pp. 31-34; cut. 

H. Diehls, ’Apéivos. Revue de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes, 
N.S. XXII, 1898, 2, p. 132. 

Discoveries. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 163-166. [Eleusis, pp. 163-164. Mace- 
donia, p. 164. Salonika, pp. 164-166.] Jbid. pp. 359-367. [Piraeus, p. 
359. Patras, pp. 359-360. Gytheion, p. 360. Thebes in Phthiotis, p. 360. 
Thermon, p. 361. Rheneia, p. 361. Myconos, p. 362. Samothrake, p. 362. 
Dorylaion, pp. 362-363. Laodicea ad Lycum, pp. 363-365. Hypaipa, pp. 
365-366, Tyana, p. 367. Memphis, p. 367.] See also Nouvelles et Corre- 
spondance. 

Drexler, Nephthys. Lex. Myth. Vol. III, pp. 189-201. 

René Dussaud, Triparadisos. R. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 115-121. 

J. Dutoit, Zur Festordnung der grossen Dionysien. Inaugural-Dissertation, 
Erlangen, 1898. 45 pp. 8vo. Also as *Gymunasialprogramm von Speyer,’ 
1897-08. 

C. C. Edgar, Prehistoric Tombs at Pelos (Melos). Annual of the British School 
at Athens, pp. 35-51; 18 figs. 

L. R. Farnell, Archaeological Notes on Bacchylides. C7. R. 1898, pp. 343-346. 

W. S. Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries; Contributions to Classical Archae- 
ology. Athen. 1898, No, 3692, pp. 165-167. 

F. Finocchiaro, La leggenda argonautica nella storia della geografia. Catania, 
1898. 20 pp. 8vo. 

G. Fougéres, Mantinée et Il’ Arcadie orientale (Bibliothéque des écoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 78). Paris, 1898, A. Fontemoing. xvi, 623 pp. 
pls.; 1 plan; 2 maps; 80 cuts. 8vo. 

H. N. Fowler, Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Am. J. Arch. Second Series, 
II, 1898, pp. 357-366. 

0. Froehde, Beitrige zur Technik der alten attischen Komidie. Berl. Stud. 
N. F. Il, 1. Leipzig, 1898, O. Reisland. viii, 215 pp. 8vo. 

Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘O dpxaixds rodiricuds Tis Ojpas. Merddpacis 
‘I. N. Aedévda. Toros 1898. 36 pp. &vo. 

0. Gilbert, Griechische Gétterlehre, in ihren Grundziigen dargestellt. Leipzig, 
1898, E. Avenarius. iii, 516 pp. 8vo. 

P. Girard, Actes de l’Association pour I"Encouragement des Etudes Grecques. 
R. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 341-345. 


E. J. Goodspeed, The Washim Papyrus of Iliad ©, 1-68. Am. J. Arch. Second 
Series, II, 1898, pp. 347-356 ; pl. xii. 
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G. B. Grundy, A Suggested Characteristic in Thukydides’ Work. (The promi- 
nence given to four typical examples of active siege operations, then a 
novelty in Greek warfare, and their artistic treatment.) J.H.S. 1898, pp. 
218-231. 

B. Haussoullier, Le culte de Zeus & Didymes. La Bonyia. Mélanges Henri 
Weil, pp. 147-158. 

H. Hauttecoeur, L’Ile de Siphnos. Bulletin de la Société royale belge de géogra- 
phie, 22° année, 1898, pp. 183-203 ; sketch map. 

Maurice Holleaux, Mélanges Henri Weil, pp. 193-206. 

Homolle, Ex-voto trouvés & Delphes. B.C.H. XXI, 1897. (Institut de corr. 
hellén.) [1. La colonne de Naxos, pp. 585-588. 2. Le trépieds de Gélon, 
pp. 588-590. 3. Statues du Thessalien Daochos et de sa famille, pp. 592- 
598. 4. La chasse d’Alexandre, pp. 598-600. 5. La colonne d’acanthe 
surmontée de caryatides dansant, pp. 603-614. No. 6 is omitted in B.C. H. 
7. Le trophée des Messeniens de Naupacte, pp. 616-620. 8. Trophée de 
Paul-Emile vainqueur de Persée, pp. 620-623.] 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, Index to Volumes XVII-XVIII. 1. Index of 
Subjects. 2. Greek Index. J.H.S. 1898, pp. 353-363. 

C. Keller, Nochmals die Goldbecher von Vaphio. Globus, Vol. LXXIV, 1898, 
No. 5, pp. 81 f. 

F. G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Catalogue with texts, 
II, 1898. xlii, 408 pp. 4to. With pl. in folio. 

K. Klement, Arion. Mythologische Untersuchungen. Wien, 1898, A. Hilder. 
63 pp. Lex. 8vo. 

F. Koepp, Sage und Geschichte in der griechischen Kunst. Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, XCIII, 1898, 1, pp. 17-38. 

P. A. Komnenos, Aakwuxd xpbvwv mpoicropixav te ioropixdv, redxos 5-7. 
Athens, 1898. [pp. 230 ff. ‘Icropixh roroypadia Xrdprns, Nerrouepys. | 

K. K. Kosciusko-Waluzinitch, Report on Excavations in Chersonese. Compte- 
rendu de la Commission Impériale Archéologique pour Vannée 1895, pp. 87- 
116 ; 67 figs. [Tombs containing jewelry and other small objects of Greek 
style. Russian. ] 

E. H. L. Krause, Zur Wiirdigung der alten Abbildungen europiischer Wildrin- 
der. Globus, LXXIII, 1897, No. 24 [on the Vaphio cups]. 

Sp. Lambros, Notes from Athens. Athen. 1898, No. 3685, pp. 764 f. 

M.T. Aaprpvvidov, NavrXa ard trav dpxawrdrwv xpbvwv Kal’ 
‘Ioropexh Ev AOjvacs, 1898, Tur.’ Exdorixfs "Eraipelas. 653 pp. 8vo. 

P. E. Legrand, Quo animo Graeci praesertim V° et IV° saeculis tum in vita 
privata tum in publicis rebus divinationem adhibuerint. Thesis. Paris, 
1898, Fontemoing. 99 pp. 8vo. 

— Fouilles de Trézéne. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 548-551; pl. xiii; 1 fig. in 
text. 

R. Leonhardt. Die Insel Kythera. Eine geographische Monographie. Breslau. 
14 pp. 4to. 
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R. Loeper, The God Pan. Coimmentationes Philologicae... in honor of J. W. 
Pomialowski, pp. 221-224. [ Russian. ] 

Loeschcke, On Greek Elements in the Civilization of the Rhineland [Summary ]. 
R. Art. Chrét. UX, 1898, 3, p. 235. 

Duncan Mackenzie, Ancient Sites in Melos. Annual of the british School at 
Athens, No. III, pp. 71-88 ; 2 figs. 

F. Marchi, Argo e Troia: saggio critico di protostoria greca. Imola, 1898. 
93 pp. Svo. 

M. de Méloizes, Oenochoé en bronze du Musée de Bourges. B. Arch. C. T. 1897, 
pp. 146-149 ; 5 cuts. 

A. Miliarakis, ‘Icropia rod BaoiNelov ris Nixaias xal rod Aeororarov rijs 
(1204-1261.) Athens & Leipzig, 1898 

A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, geordnet nach attischem 
Kalender. Leipzig, 1898, B. G. Teubner. vi, 548 pp. 8vo. [Revision of 
the Heortologie, which appeared in 1864. ] 

Nouvelles et Correspondance. B.C.H. XXII, 1897, pp. 572-579. [Attique, pp. 
572-574. Arcadie, p. 574. Messénie, pp. 574-576. Phocide, pp. 576-579 ; 
pl. xix, 1. Egypte, p. 579; pl. xix, 2.] See also Discoveries. 

E. Oberhummer, Imbros. Beitriige zur alten Geschichte und Geographie. 
Festschrift fiir Heinrich 

J. Oehler, Ein Besuch in der Troas (1896). Programm des k. k, Staatsgym- 
nasiums in Krems. 1898. 9 pp. 8vo. 

Jules Oppert, Alexandre & Babylone. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 415-446. 
[ Fixes the date of Alexander’s death, Friday, May 11, 323 n.c. A discus- 
sion of the calendars of Meton and Callippus is added. ] 

P. Paris, Bulletin archéologique de la religion greeque. R. Hist. d. Rel. XXXV, 
1897, pp. 61-87. 

J. Partsch, Das Klima von Athen. Petermanns Mittheilungen, XLIV, 1898, 6, 
pp. 163-165. 

W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres, On Some Karian and Hellenic Oil-presses. 7. HS. 
1898, pp. 200-217; 8 cuts. 

Paul Perdrizet, Voyage dans la Macédoine premiére (suite). B.C.H. XXI, 
1897. § 1. Terre-cuites d’ Amphipolis, pp. 514-528. $2. Inscriptions de 
Philippes, pp. 528-532. §3. Inscription de la frontiére thrace, pp. 533-536. 
§ 4. Le territoire de la Colonia Augusta Lulia Philippi, pp. 536-545. Pls. v, 
vi, vii, viii, viii bis; 1 cut. 

N. Perini, Reliquie di Oidipodia nell’ Odissea. Sinigaglia, 1898. 15 pp. 8vo. 

Erich Pernice, Hellenistische Silbergefiisse im Antiquarium der kéniglichen 
Museen. Achtundfiinfzigstes Programm zum Winckelmannsfest der archii- 
ologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 31 pp. ; 4 pls.; 10 figs. Berlin, 1808, 
Reimer. 4to. 


E. Perontka, On the Excavations at Delphi. Programm of the gymnasium in 
Kin, 1808, Weinberge. [Bohemian. ] 
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U. Pestalozza, Osservazioni intorno al mito dell’ impresa di Teseo contro il 
Minotauro. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898, pp. 251-262. 

G. Polivka, Nachtriige zur Polyphemsage. Archiv Rel. I, 1898, pp. 305-336, 378. 

E. Pottier, L’agrafe du manteau d’Ulysse. Mélanges Henri Weil, pp. 385-393. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Branch of the Hellenic Society, Session 1897-98. 
J.H.S. 1898, pp. xlii-xlv. 

H. von Prott, Enneakrunos, Lenaion, und Avovicrov év Niuvars. Athen. Mitth. 1898. 
pp. 205-231, 367, 368. 

—— Die Hephaistien. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 167-168. [Summary of paper 
read at German Institute in Athens. ] 

Quilling, Nessos. Lex. Myth. Vol. III, pp. 280-287 ; fig. 

G. Radet, Les débuts de l’école francaise d’Athénes. Correspondance d’Em- 
manuel Roux. Revue des Universités du Midi, IV, 1898, No. 1, pp. 95- 
135; No. 3, pp. 296-331. 

S. Reinach, Un mot sur la topographie de Milo. Chron. d. Arts, 1898, No. 30, 
p. 273. 

G. C. Richards, Archaeology in Greece, 1897-98. J.H.S. 1898, pp. 328-339. 

A. de Ridder, Avo xdromrpa pera KaBGr. "Ed. ’Apx. 1898, pp. 121-135; pl. 7. 

W. Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece. (Address on some of the contents of 
his forthcoming book; discussion by W. C. F. Anderson, P. Gardner, 
A. Evans, L. R. Farnell.) February meeting Hell. Soc. J.H.S. 1898, 
pp. XXXiv-XXxXvi. 

A. Roegiers, Un passage d’Aristoxéne et le prétendu concubinat légitime des 
Athéniens. Le Musée belge, 1898, No. 2, pp. 153-159. 

W. H. Roscher, Berichtigungen und Nachtriige zu. Rhein. Mus. 1898, No. 4, 
pp. 169 f. 

O. Rossbach, Nemesis. Lex. Myth. Vol. III, pp. 117-166 ; 4 figs. 

—— Die Olympischen Solymer. Rhein. Mus. 1898, pp. 629 f. 

S. Rossi, I] mito di Amphiaraos nella letteratura e nell’ arte figurata. Parte I. 
Il mito nella letteratura. Firenze, 1898. 99 pp. 8vo. 

W. Schmid, Die Heimat des zweiten Philostratus. Philologus, LVII, N. F. 
Bd. XI, 1898, 3, pp. 503 f. 

B. Schmidt, Noch ein Wort zur Topographie Korkyras. Rhein. Mus. LIII, 
1898, 3, pp. 477-481. 

Th. Schreiber, Vorbemerkungen zu einer Typologie der hellenistischen Stidte- 
griindungen. Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte und Geographie. Festschrift 
Siir Heinrich Kiepert. 

W. Sieglin, Die Ausdehnung des Hellespontes bei den antiken Geographen. 
Beitrage zur alten Geschichte und Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich 
Kiepert. 

Sitzungsprotokolle. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 166-168. 

A. N. Skias, Iavapyaia éXevownaxh "Ed. ’Apx. 1898, pp. 29-121; 
pls. 2-6; 2 supplementary pls.; 32 cuts. 
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©. ris vicov Audpyov. 1898, pp. 497 f. 

Cecil H. Smith, Excavations in Melos, 1897. Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. 3, pp. 1-30; 3 pls. ; 2 figs. 

— Report of the Director of the British School for the Session 1896-97. 
Annual of the British School at Athens, No. 3, pp. 228-234. 


The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Session 1897-98. (Reports 
of meetings on November 4, February 24, April 28, June 30, annual.) 
J.H.S. 1898, pp. xxxiii—xli. 

The Spade in Prehistoric Greece. Quarterly Review, 1898, No. 375, pp. 90-112. 

E. Stamatiadis, 'Erernpis rijs jyeuovias Sduov 1898. Samos, 1898. [p. 68, 
a brief report on the Museum. ] 

P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer. 2d ed. viii, 228 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
(Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, hrsg. von J. v. Miiller. 
Vol. V.) Munich, C. Beck. 

F. Studniczka, Die Siegesgittin, Entwurf der Geschichte einer antiken Ideal- 
gestalt. Jh. Alt. Ges. L. P. 1, 1898, Part 6-7, pp. 577-403; 12 pls. Also 
separate. Leipzig, Teubner. 

H. Swoboda, Zum griechischen Staatsrecht. Festgaben zu ehren Max Biidin- 
ger’s, Innsbruck, 1898. 

Teyearixds Divberpos, ‘Icropia rijs Teyéas ard xpbvwy uéx pc THs 
xarahtcews THs Axaixis "Ev 1896. Tumoyp. Il. Aewvn. 
66 pp. ; 2 pls. Svo. 

H. Triantaphyllides, Macedonian Customs. Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. 3, pp. 207-214. 

H. Usener, Der Stoff des griechischen Epos. Sitzb. Wiener Akad. Philos.- 
histor. Classe, CXNXXVII, 1897, pp. 1-63. 

—— Gittliche Synonyme. Rhein. Mus. LIII, 1898, pp. 329-379. 

Wagner, Nephele. Lex. Myth. Vol“III, pp. 177-186 ; fig. 

A. Walton, The Cult of Asklepios. New cheaper edition. (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology, No. 3.) New York, 1808, Macmillan. viii, 136 pp. 
Svo. 

G. C. W. Warr, The Name of Doulichion. C7. R. XII, 1898, 6, p. 304. 

0. Waser, Charon. Arch. Rel. 1898, Part 2, pp. 152-182. 

St. Waszynski, De servis Atheniensium publicis. Inauguraldissertation, 
Berlin, 1898. 

Mélanges Henri Weil, Recueil de mémoires concernant l’histoire et la littérature 
grecques dédié & Henri Weil a l'occasion de son 80° anniversaire. Paris, 
1898. A. Fontemoing. 465 pp.; portrait and illustrations. 8vo. [For the 
archaeological articles herein contained, see under Haussoullier, Holleaux, 
Homolle, Lechat, Omont, Perrot, Pottier, Reinach, Sandys. ] 


Weizsacker, Neoptolemos. Sex. Myth. pp. 167-176 ; 5 figs. 
—— Nereiden. Ser. Myth. pp. 207-240; 19 figs. 
— Nestor. Sex. Myth. pp. 289-298 ; 7 figs. 


UM 
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K. Wernicke, Antike Denkmiiler zur griechischen Gétterlehre, zusammengestellt 
von C. O. Miiller und F. Wieseler. Vierte umgearbeitete und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. (Denkmaler der alten kunst von C. 0. Miiller und F. Wieseler, 
Teil II.) Lieferung I, Zeus, Hera. Leipzig, 1899, Dieterich. Text, vi, 
144 pp. 8vo. Atlas, Tafel i-x, folio. 

U. Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer. 59 
pp. S8vo. 

S. Zebelew, The Cult of Demos and the Charites at Athens. Commentutiones 
Philologicae .. . in honor of J. W. Pomialowski, pp. 109-118. [Russian. ] 

E. Ziebarth, Die Strabon-Scholien des Cyriakus von Ankona. Athen. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 196-201. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


The Acanthus Column at Delphi. The Builder, LXXV, 1898, Part IV, pp. 331 f. 

W. Dorpfeld, Das griechische Theater Vitruvs, II. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 326- 
356. 

Fossey, Le temple de Zeus Bétocécien. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, p. 580. [Institut 
de corr. hellén. ] 

A. Furtwangler, Zu den Tempeln der Akropolis von Athen. Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 
1898, 3, pp. 349-390 ; cut. 

B. Haussoullier, Le temple d’Apollon Didyméen. Questions chronologiques. 
Revue de philologie, de littérature et d’ histoire anciennes, N.S. XXII, 1898, 
1, pp. 36-54 (1 cut) ; 2, pp. 113-131. 

R. Herzog and E. Ziebarth, Das Theater von Neu-Pleuron. Athen. Mitth. 1898, 
pp. 314-325. Taf. xii, xiia; 5 cuts. 

N. M. Isham, The Homeric Palace. Providence, R. I., 1898. 64 pp.; 11 pls. 
8vo. $1.00. 

R. Koldewey, Der Tempel von Segesta. (Pl.) Beitriige zur alten Geschichte und 
Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Kiepert. 

Le Tombeau de Mausole d’aprés les historiens anciens et les découvertes de C. 
T. Newton a Halicarnasse. <Archaeologia Historica. L’ Archéologie en 1897, 
Vol. I, pp. 1-15; 1 pl. 

P. Perdrizet, Le Mausolée d’Hermel. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 614-615. [Insti- 
tut de corr. hellén. } 

Georges Perrot, La sculpture dans la temple grec ; les places qu’elle y occupe et 
les effets du concours qu’elle préte a la décoration de l’édifice. Mélanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 355-383. 

0. Puchstein, Die Tempel auf Ortygia. Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte und Geog- 
raphie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Kiepert. 

Pieter Rodeck, The Ionic Capital of the Gymnasium of Kynosarges. Annual 
of the British School at Athens, No. ILI, pp. 89-105 ; pls. vi—viii ; cut. 
Vasnier, Le Théatre de Délos. Archaecologia Historica. L’Archéologie en 1897 

Vol. I, pp. 222 f. 
Th. Wiegand, Das Theater zu Priene. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 307-313. Taf. xi. 


— 
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III. GREEK SCULPTURE 


W. Amelung, Aphrodite und Eros. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 101 (1897), pp. 153-164, pls. 
vi-vii ; 2 figs. 

0. Benndorf, Stiertorso der Akropolis. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 191-196; 
4 figs. 

P. v. Bienkowski, Zwei Sculpturen der praxitelischen Schule. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 
I. 1898, pp. 189-191; 1 pl. 

Adrien Blanchet, Statuette archaique d’Apollon. R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 
267-269 ; 2 cuts. 

Cahen, Figurines de terre-cuite représentant des scénes d’allaitement. B.C H. 
XXI, 1897, pp. 580-581. [Institut de corr. hellén. } 

M. Collignon, Groupe funéraire en pierre calcaire (Musée gréco-romain d’ Alex- 
andrie). Mon. Mém. Acad. Inse. IV, 1898, Part II, pp. 221-231; pl. xix ; 2 
cuts, 

A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, hrsg. im Auftrage der Kaiserlichen Akad. 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien. Berlin, W. Spemann. Part X. 20 pp. (pp. 
243-262) ; pis. eexxvi-ccl.; 18 cuts. Large 4to. 

—— Marmor-Relief aus Tergamon im Kais. Museen zu Constantinopel. Ant. 
Denk. Vol. I, 3, pp. 15 f.; pl. 35; 3 euts. 

—— Archaische Skulpturen aus Chios. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 155-156 ; 2 cuts. 

E. Courbaud, La sculpture de portraits en Gréce et l'art moderne. Revue des 
Deux Mondes, CXLVIII, 1898, 4, pp. 892-924. 

F. Daguin, Vénus Anadyomeéne, bas-relief caleaire. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 

Bronze Charioteer of Delphi. The Builder, LXXV, 1898, Part I, pp. 3 f. 

The Discobolos Statue. The Builder, UXXV, 1898, Part IV, pp. 283 f. 

A. J. Evans, The Athenian Portrait-head by Dexamenos of Chios. 2. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 337-355; 3 cuts ; pl. viii. 

An Example of Late Greek Sculpture. The Builder, LXXV, 1898, Part II, p. 
185. 

A. Furtwangler, Griechische Originalstatuen in Venedig. Abh. Miin. Akad. I 
Classe, XXI Band, II Abtheilung. Munich, 1898. 42 pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 

—— Neue Denkmiiler antiker Kunst. Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1897, I, 1, pp. 109- 
144; pls. i-xii; 5 cuts. Appendix, ibid., I, 3, p. 534. 

F. Gori, Tre erme ed una iscrizione greca. Rieti, 1898. 

F. Hauser, Das Relief einer Tanzerin in Konstantinopel. Arch. Anz. 1898, p. 199. 

Th. Homolle, L’ Aurige de Delphes. Mon. Mém. Acad. Inse. IV, 1898, Part II, 
pp. 169-208 ; pls. xv—xvi; 11 cuts. [Cf. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 579, 581- 
583. ] 

C. A. Hutton, On Three Bronze Statuettes. Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. U1, pp. 149-155; pl. x. 


R. Kekulé v. Stradonitz, Attisches Grabrelief in den Kéniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin. Ant. Denk. Vol. I, 3, pp. 16 f.; pl. 36. 
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R. Kekulé v. Stradonitz. Archiologische Erklirung des Aphroditetorsos No. 18A 
in den Kéniglichen Museen. Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XIX, 1898, Heft III, 
Beilage, pp. liii-lvi; pls. i, ii; 3 cuts. 

Henri Lechat, Les grands frontons en tuf de l’Acropole d’ Athénes. Mélanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 249-272; 1 fig. 

Statue de bronze au Musée du Louvre. Archaeologia Historica. L’ Archéologie 
en 1897, Vol. I, p. 162; 1 pl. 

A. Michaelis, Hermes Diskobolos? Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 175 f. 

Michon, Téte de femme en marbre au Musée du Louvre. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1898, pp. 159 f. 

B. A. Mystakides, Ai capxoddyos TSv Opnrwddv év adbroxparo- 
pix@ poveeiy (dvatvmwors éx TOD nuepodoyiov Con- 
stantinople, 1898. 

L. Pallat, Friese des Erechtheion. Ant. Denk. Vol. Il, 3, pp. 6-15; pls. 31- 
34; 21 cuts. 

G. Patroni, La cultura greca arcaica e le statue dei tirannicidi. Atti della R. 
Accademia di archeologia di Napoli, XUX, 1897-98, part ii. 38 pp.; 2 pls. 

A. Pawlowski, On the Picturesque Element in Greek Relief Sculpture. Com- 
mentationes Philologicae ... in honor of J. W. Pomialowski, pp. 201-208. 
[ Russian. ] 

Paul F. Perdrizet, Archaistic Reliefs. Annual of the British School at Athens, 
No. HI, pp. 156-168 ; pls. xi-xiii. 

—— Terres cuites de l’Asie-Mineure. Mon. Mém. Acad. Insc. IV, 1898, Part 
II, pp. 209-220; pls. xvii, xviii ; 3 cuts. 

— Les bas-reliefs du théfitre de Delphes. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 600-603. 
(Institut de corr. hellén.) 

John Pickard, The Artemis Brauronia of Praxiteles. Am. J. Arch. Second 
Series, II, 1898, pp. 367-372. 

Ludwig Pollak. Laokoon. Rém. Mitth. 1898, pp. 147-149: pl. 

E. Pottier, La Peitho du Parthénon et ses origines. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 
497-509 ; pl. xii; 1 cut. 

Ambrose M. Poynter, A Marble Relief from the African Tripolis. Annual of 
the British School at Athens, No. II, pp. 170-181; pl. xiv. 

Ch. Ravaisson-Mollien, La Vénus de Milo. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 272- 
274. 

Salomon Reinach, Buste inédit d’ Homére (terre cuite de Smyrne). Mélanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 407-412 ; 1 fig. 

— L’Hermaphrodite du Musée du Capitole. R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, p. 302; 
fig. 

—— Aphrodite et Adonis, groupe en marbre du Musée de Sofia. Gaz. B. A. 
XX, 1898, livr. 494, pp. 107-117; 1 pl.; 8 cuts. 

—— Hermaphrodite, Statuette de bronze de la collection du Mi* de Luppé. 
R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 321-336. 

— La statue de Théodoridas et la Vénus de Milo. Chron. d. Arts, 1898, No. 


25, pp. 224-226 ; 2 cuts. 
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Salomon Reinach (and Dobrisky) on a group of statuary in Sofia, Bulgaria. 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1898, p. 398. 

A. de Ridder, Bases de statuettes portées par des animaux. B.C.H. 1898, pp. 
201-232 ; pls. i and iii. 

—— Le fronton ouest du Parthénon. Etude sur le groupe central. R. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 383-420 ; 2 cuts. 

J. E. Sandys, La statue de Démosthéne a Knole Park, Sevenoaks, Comté de 
Kent. Mélanges Henri Weil, pp. 423-428 ; pl. 

Savignoni, Di una testa d’ Afrodite scoperta in Creta. Mon. Antichi, VIII, 
1808, pp. 77-88 ; pl. i. 

Cecil Smith, A New Copy of the Athena Parthenos. Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. ILI, pp. 121-148; pl. ix; cut. 

F. P. Stearns, The Aphrodite of Melos. Time and the Hour (Boston), Decem- 
ber 3 and 31, 1898. 

A. Szczukarew, An Inedited Hero-Relief. Commentationes Philologicae .. . 
in honor of J. W. Pomialowski, pp. 97-102; cut. [Russian. ] 

A. Trendelenburg e¢ a/., Ueber die horazische Schilderung des Gigantenkampfes 
und ihr Verhiltnis zu dem Gigantenfries des pergamenischen Altars. June 
meeting Berl. Arch. Ges. Arch. Anz. 1898, p 177. 

J. L. Ussing, Om Phidias’ Athenastatues, saerlig Kliduchos (Videnskabs Sels- 
kabs Skrifter, 6 Raekke, historisk og filosofisk Afd. IV, 5). Copenhagen, 
1898, Host. 50 pp.; fig. and pl. 4to. [Danish, with French summary. } 

H. Vysoky, Archiiologische Miscellen. 1. Hermes mit dem Beutel. 2. Zum 
sogenannten Senecakopfe. 3. Repliken praxitelischer Werke. Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 139-144. 

K. Wernicke, Ueber den Zeus des Pheidias. [Evidence of Elian coins as to its 
date and character.] June meeting Berl. Arch. Ges. Arch. Anz. 1898, 
pp. 177-180 ; 4 cuts. 

0. Wulff, Alexander mit der Lanze. Eine Bronzestatuette der Sammlung des 
Herrn A. v. Nelidow. Berlin, 1898, A. Asher & Co. 93 pp.; 2 pls.; 2 figs. 
8vo 

IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINTING 

L. D. Barnett, Der goldene Hund des Zeus und die Hochzeit des Laertes auf 
Griechischen Vasen. Hermes, 1898, pp. 638-643 ; 2 cuts. 

Arthur Bernard Cook, On Some Signed Greek Vases. Cl. R. 1898, pp. 425 f. 

Louis Couve, Notes Céramographiques. B.C. H. XXI, 1897, pp. 444-474 ; 10 cuts. 

P. Hartwig, Archaische Hydria in den Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Ant. 
Denk. Il, 3, p. 5; pl. 28; 2 cuts. 

W. Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften. Zweite, vermehrte 
und verbessSerte Auflage. Leipzig, 1898, Veit & Co. vii, 178 pp.; 59 figs. 8vo. 

K. Kuruniotes, Képyva. x. 1898, pp. 21-29. 

Manuel Laurent, L’ Achille voilé dans les peintures de vases grecs. Arch. 
XXXIII, 1898, pp. 153-186 ; 10 cuts. 
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J. L. Myres, Note on Cypriote Pottery. Cl. R. 1898, pp. 375 f. 

E. Pernice, Thontifelchen aus Korinth, in den Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin. 
Ant. Denk. LU, 3, p. 6; pls. 29, 30. 

L. Pollak, Priamos bei Achill. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 169-177 ; pl. iv. 

0. Rubensohn. Kerchnos. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 271-306; pls. xiii, xiv; 5 
cuts in text. 

A. H. Smith, Illustrations to Bacchylides. J.H.S. 1898, pp. 267-280 ; 1 pl.; 10 
cuts. 

Cecil Smith, Panathenaic Amphorae. Annual of the British School at Athens, 
No. III, pp. 182-200; pl. xvi; cut. 

R. v. Schneider, Oinochoe aus Eretria. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. J. 1898, pp. 143- 
148; 1 pl.; 4 cuts. 

H. B. Walters, On Some Black-figured Vases recently acquired by the British 
Museum. J.H.S. 1898, pp. 281-301 ; 3 pls.; 8 cuts. 

F. Winter, Thon-Sarkophage aus Klazomenai. Ant. Denk. II, 3, pp. 1-4; pls. 
25-27. 

— ‘ Terra-cotta Sarcophagi in the British Museum.”? [On A. S. Murray’s 
recent publication.] June meeting Berl. Arch. Ges. Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 
175-177. 

R. Zahn, Vasenscherben aus Klazomenai. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 38-79; pl. 
vi ; 3 cuts. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


J. G. C. Anderson, An Epigraphic Miscellany. Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. II, pp. 106-120. 

—— A Summer in Phrygia, Il. J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, pp. 81-128. [Text and 
commentary on seventy inscriptions. ] 

—— A Summer in Phrygia, corrections and additions. J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, pp. 
340-544. 

W. Bannier, Zu der lokrischen Epéken-Inschrift. Berl. Phil. W. July 2, 1898. 

O. Benndorf, Topographische Urkunde aus Ephesos. Beitriige zur alten Ge- 
schichte und Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich HKiepert. 

Emile Bourguet, Inscriptions de Delphes. Les versements de l’amende des 
Phocidiens. B.C. H. XXI, 1897, pp. 321-524; pl. ix. 

— Correspondance, Notes sur quelques inscriptions de Delphes. B.C.H. XXI, 
1897, pp. 475-476. 

—— Inscriptions de Delphes.—Les comptes de l’archontat de Damocharés. 
B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 477-496 ; pl. xviii. 

J. BrunSmid, Die Inschriften und Miinzen der griechischen Stidte Dalmatiens 
(Abh. des arch.-epigr. Seminars der Universitit Wien, Heft XIII). Wien, 
1898, A. Hilder. ix, 86 pp.; figs.; 7 pls. 8vo. 

J. Cholodniak, Sepulchral Inscriptions. Commentationes Philologicae .. . in 
honor of J. W. Pomialowski, pp. 143-146. [Russian.] 
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G. Colin, Notes de Chronologie delphique. B. C_H. 1898, pp. 1-200, pls. viii-xiii 
[121 Inscriptions relating to the manumission of slaves, from 130 B.c. to the 
end of the first century after Christ. ] 

—— Sénatus-consulte de année 112 av. J. C. trouvé a Delphes. B.C.H. XXI, 
1897, pp. 583-585. [Institut de corr. hellén.] 

—— Chronologie des archontes de De!phes et d’Athénes, entre 130 et 100 ay. 
J.C. B.C.H. XX1I, 1897, p. 600. [Institut de corr. hellén.] 

—— Inscriptions de Thespies. B.C. H. XXI, 1898, pp. 551-571. Inscription de 
Kyparissia. Jbid. pp. 574-576. 

Correspondance. B.C.H. 1898, pp. 270-272. [1. Thébes, P. Perdrizet, 2 inscrip- 
tions. 2. Mamoura, Fournier, inscription. 3. Delphes, Fournier, correc- 
tions to text of the Labyadae (B.C.//. 1895, pp. 1 ff., 295, 299). ] 

F. Cumont, Ein neues Psephisma aus Amphipolis. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, 
pp. 180-184. 


G. Dittenberger. Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum, iterum ed. G. D. volumen 
prius. Lipsiae, 1808, S. Hirzel. x, 644 pp. 8vo. 


=r. N. Apayotpns. Ilerpala érvypadh rod Moveelov. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 202- 
204 ; 1 cut. 


Fournier, Sur deux particularités du dialecte deiphique au second siécle av. J. C. 
B.C.H. XX1, 1897, pp. 590-592. [Institut de corr. hellén. ] 

M. Frankel, Epigraphisches aus Aegina. Abh. Berl. Akad. 1897. Berlin, 1897. 
38 pp. Sold by G. Reimer. 

—— Epigraphisches aus Mustoxydis, ‘H Alywala. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 157- 
160. 

—— Eine Inschrift aus Argos. Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1898, XL, XUI, pp. 635-644. 


F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Weilung einer Koischen Schiffsmannschaft in Samo- 
thrake? Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 90-94. 

—— Einige vergessene Amphorenhenkel aus Rhodos. Athen, Mitth. 1898, pp. 
252-254. 

— Inscriptiones Graecae insularum maris Aegaei. Consilio et auctoritate 
Academiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae. Fase. III. Inscriptiones Graecae 
insularuin Symes Teutlussae Teli Nisyri Astypalaeae Anaphes Therae et 
Therasiae Pholegandri Meli Cimoli. Accedunt tabulae geographicae duae. 
Berolini, 1898, G. Reimer. viii, 272 pp.; 2 plans. Folio. 

B. Haussoullier, ad 1897, p. 177. Revue de philologie, 
de littérature et @histoire anciennes, N. S. XXII, 1898, 1, p. 61. 

—— Notes épigraphiques [I. Apollon Kpareavés. II. Zeus Kepood\dos. III. Zeus 
*Emcxdprws Zéla (Pont)]. Revue de philologie, de littérature et @histoire 
anciennes, N. S. XXII, 1898, 2, pp. 163-169. 

— Notes épigraphiques [I. Inscriptions métriques de Constantinople. II. Sur 
une inscription de Delphes. III. Sur une inscription de Thespies}. Jbid. 4, 
pp. 354-363, 

R. Heberdey and E. Kalinka, L’inscription philosophique d’Oenoanda (in Ger- 

man). B.C. H. XXI1, 1898, pp. 345-443; 75 facsimiles. 


G. F. Hill, A Dedication to Artemis. J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, pp. 302-305 ; cut. 
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Adelbert Hock, Die Séhne des Kersebleptes von Thrakien. Hermes, 1898, pp. 
626-637. 

M. Holleaux, Epigraphica. R. Et. Gr. XI, 1898, pp. 250-278. 

Théophile Homolle, Les offrandes delphiques des fils de Deinoménés et l’épi- 
gramme de Simonide. Mélanges Henri Weil, pp. 207-224 ; 5 cuts. 

—— Inscription de Delphes : Un ouvrage d’Aristote dans le Temple de Delphes. 
B.C.H. 1898, pp. 261-270. 


— Le trépied de Gelon. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 588-590. 
—— Ex-votos trouvés a Delphes. pp. 592-594. [Eight in number. 
La chasse d’Alexandre. Jhbid. pp. 598-600. 


—— Le trophée des Messéniens de Naupacte. Jbid. pp. 616-620. 

C. Johnen, Fine altgriechische Konsonantenverbindungs-Tafel. Der Schriftwart. 
Zeitschrift fiir Stenographie und Schriftkunde, V, 1898, No. 5, pp. 41-48. 

Ernst Kalinka, Remarks on Hiller von Gaertringen’s “ Weihung einer Koischen 
Schiffsmannschaft in Samothrake.”” Jh. Oesterr. Arch. J. 1898, Beiblatt, 
pp. 95-95. 

— Remarks on Ramsay’s * Zu Kleinasiatischen Inschriften.’ Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, p. 98. 

P. Kavvadias, "Ervypadai éx r&v wepi dvacxagav. Ed. “Apx. 
1898, pp. 1-21; pl. i; 4 cuts. 

—— "Ed. “Apx. 1898, p. 135. 

J. E. Kirchner, Zur Datirung einiger athenischer Archonten. Rhein. Mus. LIU, 
1898, 3, pp. 380-302. 

Ulrich Kéhler, Zur Bilinguis von Isinda, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 212-214. 

W. Kubitschek, Heroenstatuen in Ilion. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 184-189. 

H. Lammens, Promenade épigraphique & Sidon. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 
109-112. 

Eduard Meyer, Die makedonischen Militircolonien. //ermes, 1898, pp. 643-647. 

Ch. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques. Fase. IV, I, pp. 605-797. Brux- 
elles, 1898. Lamertin. 

T. ’A. "Aywnorixh éexvypadh éx Xadxidos. "AOnva, Vol. IX, 
1898, Parts 3, 4, pp. 449-458 ; (Supplement) pp. 491-496. 

II. N. Tlarayewpyiov, MuriAnvns érvypaph avéxdoros. "AOnva, Vol. IX, 1898, 
pp. 461 f. 

P. Perdrizet, Additions a l’article sur les stéles & mapdonua. (B.C... XX, p. 
549), B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 577-578. 

— Voyage dans la Macédoine premiére. B.C.H. XXII, 1897, pp. 515-543. 
{Contains an inscription from the Thracian frontier, pp. 553-536. ] 

—— Inscriptions de Acraephiae. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 241-260. [20 inscrip- 
tions. 

W. M. Ramsay, Zu Kleinasiatischen Inschriften. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, 
Beiblatt, pp. 95-97. [English. ] 

Théodore Reinach, Bulletin épigraphique. FR. Ft. Gr. 1898, pp. 324-340. 

G. C. Richards, Inscriptions from Patras. Cl. R. XII, 1898, 6, pp. 322-324. 
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Fr. Riihl, Inschriften aus Eski-schehir. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 161-162. 

De Sanctis, Iscrizioni tessaliche. Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1898, pp. 1-76. 

E. Schweizer, Grammatik der Pergamenischen Inschriften. Von der philos. 
Facultit der Univ. Ziirich gekrinte Preisschrift. Berlin, 1898. Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. viii, 212 pp. 8vo. 

A. Scrinzi, La guerra di Lyttos (220 av. C.) e i trattati internazionali cretesi con 
speciale riguardo a quelli conservati nel museo archeologico del palazzo du- 
cale in Venezia. Venezia, 1898. C. Ferrari. 84 pp. 

Emil Szanto, Bronzeinschrift von Olympia. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 197- 
212 ; 2 pls. 

Henri Weil, Le péan delphique & Dionysos. Supplément. B.C.H. XXI, 1897, 
pp. 510-513; 2 cuts. 

A. Wilhelm, Zur Bronzeinschrift von Olympia. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 7. 1898, 
Beiblatt, pp. 196-198. [With remarks by O. B.] 

—— Ein Vertrag des Maussollos mit den Phaseliten. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 7. 1898, 
pp. 149-162 ; 1 facsimile. 

—— Epigraphische Mitteilungen. (Epigrams of Simonides.) Athen. Mitth. 1898, 
p. 168. [Abstract of paper read at German Institute in Athens. ] 

Hugo Willrich, Eine neue Inschrift zur Geschichte des ersten mithradatischen 
Krieges. Hermes, 1898, pp. 657-661. 

P. Wolters, Inschrift aus Hierapolis. Athen. Mitth. 1898, p. 154. 

— Epigramm aus Smyrna. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 267-270. 

V. W. Yorke, Inscriptions from Eastern Asia Minor. J.H.S. XVI, 1898, pp. 
307-827. [47 inscriptions. ] 

E. Ziebarth, Inschriften aus Athen. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 24-37. [5 in- 
scriptions. ] 

— Neue attische Grenzsteine. Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1898, XLV, XLVI, XLVII, 
pp. 776-784. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


S. M. Alishan, Posidium in Coele-Syria. Num. Chron. 1898, Part II (No. 70) ; 
pp. 124 f.; 1 cut. 

Solone Ambrosoli, Monete grechi. xii, 286 pp.; 200 illustrations in the text; 
2 maps. Milan, 1899, Hoepli. 3 lire. [A double volume in the ‘* Manu- 
ali Hoepli.”’ The text is clear and concise, the illustrations excellent. 
The book is a most satisfactory manual of Greek numismatics. ] 

E. Babelon, La collection Waddington au Cabinet des Médailles ; Inventaire 
sommaire. (Lydia.) R. Nim. 1898, 3, pp. 341-436; pls. ix—-xii; con- 
tinued and concluded (Lydia, Galatia, Cappadocia supplements), Jbid. 4, 
pp. 549-639 ; pls. xv—xviii. 

—— Sur la numismatique et la chronologie des dynastes de la Characéne. 
J. Int. Arch. Num. 1898, pp. 382-404 ; 2 pls. 

Catalogue of the Bunbury Collection of Greek Coins. Auction Catalogue, 
London, 1896, Dryden Press. First portion: iv, 155 pp.; 8 pls. Sec- 
ond portion: iv, 104 pp. ; 7 pls. 8vo. 
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W. Drexler, Tantalos auf Miinzen von Kyme. Z. Num. XXI, 1898, 1, 2, pp. 
188-190. 

E. D. J. Dutilh, Etudes Alexandrines. A. La Statue de Bérénice II du Musée 
Gréco-Romain d’Alexandrie. (1 pl.) B. Monnaies d’Oasis d’Ammon (?). 
(1 cut.) C. Monnaies de Pescenius Niger frappées 4 Alexandrie. (2 cuts.) 
J. Int. Arch. Num. 1898, pp. 453-442. 

B. V. Head, ‘Icropia vomoudtwr, nro 
Meragpacéév kal cuumdnpwhév ‘I. N. DBopwvov Mapacdh, Nos. 
26-33). "Ev’A@#vas, 1898, K. Mwréx. 2 vols. Téduos rpdros (Evpwérn); x, 
pxé’, 631 pp. Téyos dedrepos (’Acla Agpixy): viii, 584 pp.; 5 pls. Atlas: 
Tlivaxes A’—AE’. 

Ad. Holm, Geschichte des sicilischen Miinzwesens bis zur Zeit des Augustus. 
[Appendix to Vol. III of his Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum, pp. 543- 
741; 8 pls.] Leipzig, 1898. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, Coin-types of Some Kilikian Cities. J.H.S. 1898, pp. 161- 
181; 2 pls.; index. 

J. E. Kirchner, Zur Datirung der athenischen Silbermiinzen. Z. Vum. XXI, 
1898, 1-2, pp. 74-105. 

— Die athenischen Miinzserien mit Monogrammen. July meeting Berl. Arch. 
Ges. Arch. Anz. 1898, p. 185. 

U. Kohler, Uber die attische Goldpriigung. Z. Num. XXI, 1898, 1, 2, pp. 5-16 ; 
pl. i. 

A. Miliarakes, Nixhra Bacidixod oraGaplov Spovyyaplov roi 
Alyalov IleXdyous. J. Int. Arch. Num. 1898, pp. 445-450 ; cut. 

The Montague Collection of Coins. Catalogue of Greek Coins. Auction-Cata- 
logue, London, 1896, Dryden Press. iv, 106 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. 


P. Perdrizet, Sur un tétradrachme de Nabis. Num. Chron. 1898. Part I 
(Third Series, No. 69); pp. 1-7. 

—— Statére chypriote au nom d’Epipalos. R. Num. IT, 1898, pp. 207 f.; 1 cut. 

B. Pick, Thrakische Miinzbilder. .Jb. Arch. J. 1898, 2, pp. 154-174; 1 pl. 

—— Observations sur les monnaies autonomes d’ Apollonia de Thrace. R. Num. 
IT, 1898, 2, pp. 219-230. 

—— Zur Epigraphik der griechischen Kaisermiinzen. I. Kvpws. (Acclamationen 
auf Miinzen.) J. Int. Arch. Num. 1898, pp. 451-465. 

J. Rouvier, Les monnaies autonomes de Béryte. (Phénicie.) R. Num. 1898, 
pp. 437-456, 640-658. 

"I. N. DBopdvos. See Svoronos and B. V. Head. 

E. J. Seltmann, Prototypes monétaires Siculo-Grecs. R. Ital. Num. XI, 1898, 
pp. 333-368 ; pl. vii. 

J. P. Six, Rhegium-Iocastos. Num. Chron. 1898, pp. 281-285. [The seated 

figure on coins of Rhegium is neither the Demus of the town nor ‘a divinity 

of the nature of Agreus or Aristaeus,’ as Head maintained ; but Iocastos, 

the mythical founder of the city.] 
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I. N. Svoronos, Tesséres en bronze du théatre Dionysiaque de Lycourgos et de 
l’Assemblée Cleisthénienne des Athéniens. 2. Ital. Num. 1898, 4, pp. 459- 
502 ; pls. xii-xv. . [Translated from the Greek of J. Int. Arch. Num. 1898, 
pp. 45 ff. ] 

E. Tacchella, Monnaies autonomes d’Apollonia de Thrace. &. Num. II, 1898, 
2, pp. 211-218; 8 cuts. 

H. Willers, Die Miinze Thibrons. Z. Num. XXI, 1898, 1, 2, pp. 66-73. 

W. Wroth, Greek Coins acquired by the British Museum in 1897. Num. Chron. 
1898, Part Il (No. 70) ; pp. 97-123 ; pls. ix—xi. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating to the monuments of the Etruscans and 
other peoples who inhabited Italy before or contemporaneously with the Romans 
as well as to Roman monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Roman Antiquities from Aesica. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, V UL (1897-98), No. 13, p. 106. 

Les batailles d’Alesia. Archaeologia Historica. 1.’ Archéologie en 1897, Vol. I, 
pp. 81-02; 4 pls. 

A. G. Amatucci, D’un luogo dell’ ep. 4, lib. IIT, di Cicerone ad Atticum e d’ un 
oppidulum dei Brutii. Rend. Ace. Arch. Napoli, N. 8. XII, 1898, pp. 
127-137 

C. Amore, La necropoli sicula della Rocca presso Caltagirone. Caltagirone, 
1898, 14 pp. 4to. 

A. D’ Andrade, ‘Tombe a pozzo con vasi dipinti, appartenenti ad un sepolcreto 
preromano della necropoli dell’ antica Genua. Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 394- 
402 ; 6 figs. 

A. Andollet, Bulletin archéologique de la religion romaine (année 1895). R. 
Hist. d. Rel. XXXIV, 1896, pp. 326-364. 

G. Assandria and G. Vacchetta, Nuove indagini nell’ area dell’ antica Augusta 
Bagiennorum. Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 299-303 ; 2 figs. 

H. J. Dunkinfield Astley, Discovery of Roman Pavements at Leicester. Athen. 
October 1, 1808. 

P. A. da Azeredo, Extractos archeologicos das ‘* Memorias parochiaes de 1758.” 
Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, pp. 135-153. 

E. Babelon, Camée antique. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 275, 288-290. 

Roman hospital at Baden (Switzerland). Globe, November 24, 1898. 


P. Barbati, Napoli al tempo d’ Augusto. Topographica, costituzione politica 
Napoli, 1897, L. Pierro, 72 pp. 8vo. 


F. Barnabei, Notizie delle scoperte di antichita del mese di Aprile, 1898. Rend 


Acc. Lincei, 1898, pp. 223-226. 
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F. Barnabei, Notizie delle scoperte di antichit&é del mese di maggio 1898. Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, 1898, pp. 247-250. 

M. Bartels, Einiges Vorriémische aus Italien. Z. Ethn. XXX, 1898, 2, pp. 87 f. 

Bacfjs, ‘Pwuaikd. 1898, pp. 469-472. 

C. J. Bates, A municipium upon Tyne. Proceedings of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, VIL, 1897-08, No. 16, pp. 131 f. 

E. Beaudouin, Les grands domaines dans l’empire romain, d’aprés des travaux 
récents (5 article). Nouvelle Revue historique de droit Jrancais et étranger, 
XXII, 1898, 3, pp. 310-350. 

Bégouen, Monuments romains de Maktar. (Tunisie.) Bulletin de la Société 
archéoloygique du Midi de la France (Toulouse), 1898, No. 21, pp. 58 f. 

W. de Gray Birch, On Roman Inscribed Pigs of Lead found in Great Britain. 
J. Br. Arch. Ass. 1898, pp. 272-275. 

Biroccini, Porsenae Tarquinio. Giornale Arcadico, Ser. II, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 
150-159. 

R. Blair, Roman intaglio from Corstopitum. Proceedings of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, VIL, 1897-98, No. 11, p. 94; cut. 

A. Blazquez, La milla romana. B. Ac. Hist. XXXII, 1898, Part 6, pp. 440-450. 

Bodewig, Das rimische Coblenz. Westdeutsche Zeitschrift siir Geschichte und 
Kunst, 1898, pp. 225-272 ; pls. ii-iv. 

Gaston Boissier, Rome and Pompeii. Archaeological Rambles. ‘Translated by 

D. Havelock Fisher. With maps. New York and London, G. P?. Putnam’s 

Sons. S8vo. S2.50. 

Roman Africa. Archaeological Walks in Algiers and Tunis. Authorized 

English Version by Arabella Ward. With four maps. New York and 

London, Putnam’s. Large 12mo. 


L. Borsari, Notizie inedite intorno a scoperte di antichitaé in Roma e suo terri- 
torio. B. Com. Roma, XXVI, 1898, pp. 18-39. 

—— Nuove scoperte nella citta e nel suburbio. (Roma.) Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 240-256, 276-284, 318-331, 391-392, 409-412. 

R. C. Bosanquet, Roman Wall Excavations. Proceedings of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, VIII, 1897-98, No, 21, pp. 175 f. 

— Excavations at Housesteads. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne, VII, 1897-98, No. 29, pp. 247-252. 

J. M. Pereira Botto. Ichnographia parcial das construgdes luso-romanas de 
Milren (Estri, Algarve). Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, pp. 158-160; plan. 

A. Breitner, Juvaviae rudera. Réimische Fundstiitten im Salzburger Flachgau, 
durchforscht und beschrieben. Leipzig-Reudnitz, 1898, R. Baum, jr. 18 
pp.; 5 pls. &vo. 

E. Brizio, Ripostiglio di pani di rame scoperti in contrada Cappella. (Castel- 
franco nell’ Emilia.) Not. Scuvi, 1898, pp. 226-232 ; 6 figs. 

— Nuove scoperte di antichita nel fondo Pradella. Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 232. 
—— Antichita romane scoperte nell’ area dell’ antica citta di ‘* Claterna”’ nel 
comune di Ozzano dell’ Emilia in provincia di Bologna. Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 253-236 ; 2 figs. 
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E. Brizio, Scoperti di sepolcri tipo Villanova. (Verucchio.) ot. Scavi, 1898, 

pp. 343-390 ; 26 figs. 

Ascia di rame scoperta nel fondo Padovani. (Borgo Panigale, near Bo- 

logna.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 402-404 ; 2 figs. , 

—— Paalstab di bronzo rinvenuto presso l’ abitato. (Mordano nell’ Imolese.) 
Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 405. 


Heinrich Brunn, Kleine Schriften, gesammelt von Hermann Brunn und H. Bulle. 
Bd. I. Rémische Denkmiiler, altitalische und etruskische Denkmiler. 
Leipzig, 1898, B. G. Teubner. xi, 277 pp. 8vo. With a likeness of the 
author and 66 illustrations. 10M. 

A. Bruno, Di alcune antiche strade e traverse alpestri nel territorio savonese. 
Contributo agli studj archeologici del sotto-suolo locale. Bollettino della 
societa storica savonese, Vol. 1, 1898, No. 1. 

Une buire gallo-romaine. Archaeologia Historica. L’Archéologie en 1897. 
Vol. I, pp. 165 f.; 1 pl. 

Fr. Bulic, Ritrovamenti antichi risguardanti la topografia urbana dell’ antica 
Salona. B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XX1, pp. 157-160. 

— Ritrovamenti antichi sull’ isola di Solta. B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, pp. 
183-189). 

—— Notizie antiquarie. Ritrovamenti antichi a Cittavecchia (Pharia) di Sesina. 
B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, p. 200. 

R. Cagnat, On an Inscription from Lambesa, chiefly a Letter from the Excavator, 
Besnier. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 383-387. 

—— Caveau funéraire découvert & Henchir-Msadin. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 
pp. 170 f. 

— La résurrection d’une ville antique: Timgad. Gaz. B. A. XX, 1898, 495¢ 
livraison, pp. 209-220 ; pl.; 6 figs.; 496¢ livr. pp. 281-292 ; 6 figs. 

Cantarelli, Origine delle Annales maximi. Rivista di jilologia, XX VI, 1898, 2, 
pp. 209-229. 

A. Cappelli, Acquedotto antico rinvenuto nel comune di Scoppito. (Amiter- 
num.) Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 293. 

De Cara, Gli Hethei-Pelasgi in Italia o gl’ Itali della storia. Siculi-Enotri-Itali. 
La Civilta cattolica, Ser. XVII, Vol. IL; qu. 1152, pp. 674-687 ; qu. 1154, 
pp. 160-172. 

J. B. Carter, De deorum romanorum cognominibus quaestiones selectae. Leip- 
zig, 1808, B. G. Teubner. 64 pp. 8vo. 

Carton, Découvertes épigraphiques et archéologiques faites en Tunisie (région 
de Dougga). Memoires de la Société des sciences, de Vagriculture et des 
arts de Lille, V® Série, 1895, Fasc. IV, 425 pp.; 2 maps ; pls. i-ix ; 210 cuts. 

Collar of Gold found in Chamwood Forest, Leicestershire. Liverpool Mercury, 
November 5, 1898. 

Discoveries at Chester: Roman Antiquities. The Building News, November 4, 


1898. 


C. Ciavarini, Scoperta di un’ Ancora antica e di vari fittili nel porto di questa 
citta. (Ancona.) Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 304. 
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Excavations and Discoveries at Cirencester. Relig. 1898, pp. 212-216; plan. 

Ritrovamenti antichi a Cittavecchia di Lesina (Pharia). B. Arch. Stor. Dal. 
XXI, 1898, p.111. See Bulic. 

G. A. Colini, Il sepolcreto di Remedello Sotto nel Bresciano e il periodo eneo- 
litico in Italia. B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 206-260 ; 4 pls.; 7 figs. 

G. Colomb, Campagne de César contre Arioviste. R. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 
21-62 ; 3 plans. 

Conforti, La prima civilta nella Sicilia orientale. La Vita italiana, III, No. 22. 

Cotroneo, Nota su Columna Rhegina. Rivista calabrese, V, No. 46. 

—— Degli antichi e vetusti Bruzzi. R. Stor. Ital. V1, 1898, Fasc. 1, 5. 

Cozza-Luzi, Nota tibulliana. Giornale Arcadico, Ser. II, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 
114-121. [On Tibullus, III, 7, via Tusculana and Latina.] 

— Un filatterio trovato a Reggio di Calabria. FR. Stur. Ital. V1, 1898, Fasc. 
1, 2, 3. 

De la Croix, Le trésor et les substructions gallo-romaines de Berthouville (Eure) 
B. Arch. C. T. 1897, pp. 71-78; pl. i. 

Daguin, Fouilles exécutées sur l’emplacement de la ville gallo-romaine de Ver- 
tillum. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 161. 

0. Dahm, Der riimische Bergbau an der unteren Lahn. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 101 
(1897), pp. 117-127 ; 4 plans. 

A. L. Delattre, Les cimetié¢res romains superposés de Carthage (1896). R. Arch. 
XXXIII, 1898, pp. 82-101 ; 11 figs., pp. 215-239; 25 figs. 

—— Letter on continued Excavations at Carthage. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898. 
pp. 552-558. 

—— Auge funéraire romaine de l’ile de Zembra (l’ancienne Aegimurus). B. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 292. 

H. Dessau, Die Vorgiinge bei der Tronbesteigung Hadrians. © Beitriige zur alten 
Geschichte und Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Kiepert. 

Dieulafoy, On Excavations at Martres-Tolosane. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
p. 479. 

Dieux de la Gaule (continued); Matres Gerudatiae, Mars Giarinus, Hercules 
Graius, Apollo Grannus. FR. Ep. M. Fr. 1898, No. 89, 1247-1251, pp. 
527-534. 

A. v. Domaszewski, Tempestates. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 1898, 6, 7, pp. 
112-114. 

—— Praefectus Raetis Vindelicis vallis Poeninae. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 
1898, 4, 5, pp. 80-82. 

—— Die Namen rémischer Kastelle am Sinus Arabicus. Beitriige zur alten 
Geschichte und Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Kiepert. 

F. Doubrava, History of the Emperor Constantine the Great. Programme of 
the gymnasium at Prague. Zitna ulice, 1898. [Bohemian.] 

R. Dreyfus, Essai sur les lois agraires sous la république romaine. Paris, 1898, 
C. Lévy, ii, 250 pp. 8vo. 

Neue Funde: Von der Heidenmauer bei Diirkheim a. d. Haardt. Ab. Wd. Z. 

Ges. K. XVII, 1898, 4, 5, pp. 65f. 
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E. Dunant, Antiquités découvertes A St. Pierre (Genéve). Anz. Scho. Alt. 
1898, No. 1, pp. 11-16; 5 cuts. 

V. Durand, Puits antique (gallo-romain) découvert a Allieu. Bulletin de la 
Diana, IX, 1896-97, pp. 58-68. 

R. Engelmann, Pompeji (Beriihmte Kunststatten, 4). Leipzig, E. A. Seeman. 
106 pp.; 141 tigs. 8vo. 

Ph. Fabia, Le régne et la mort de Poppée. Revue de Philologie, XXII, 1898, 
pp. 333-345. 

E. Fabricius. See O. von Sarwey. 

V. Fabricius, De diis fato Joveque in P. Ovidii Nasonis operibus quae supersunt. 
Leipzig, 1898, G. Fock. 

Fabrizi, Corogratfia storica de’ communi della valle Subequana. Bullettino della 
societa di storia patria L. A. Antinori (Aquila). Ann. X, No. 19. 

Faraglia, Fonte d’ Amore e la villa di Ovidio Nasone. Rassegna Abbruzzese 
(Lanciano); Anno I, 1897, No. 3. 

A. Farrand, Etablissement gallo-romaine de Bellevue (Charente). 3B. M. Soc. 
archéologique et historique de la Charente (Angouléme). Série VI, VI, 
1806, pp. Xxvili-xxx. 

A. Mesquita de Figueiredo, Contribuicdes para a historia da pesca, em Portugal, 
na epocha luso-romana. Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, pp. 53-58. 

H. N. Fowler, Portraits of Virgil. School Review, October, 1898, pp. 598-605 ; 
eut, 

G. Fregni, L’ archeologia etrusea ed umbra in mano ai grammatici ed ai pedanti 
ece. Modena, 1898. 8vo. 

—— Il canto dei fratelli Arvali al tempo di Romolo e di Numa. Modena, 1898, 
48 pp- Svo. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Di un antico pozzo esplorato nella parte alta della citta, presso 
la cattedrale (Arezzo). Not. Scavi, 1808, pp. 258-240. 

— Ricognizione delle mansiones ad Novas, ad Statuas, ad Graecos, lungo la 
via Cassia, da Chiusi a Firenze. Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 271-276. 

A. Garovaglia, Necropoli romana di Caccivio (map). Rivista archeologica della 
provincia di Como, 1897, No. 40. 

G. Gatti, Notizie di recenti trovamenti di antichita. B. Com. Roma, XXVI, 
1898, pp. 40-52 ; pls. iii, iv. 

—— Nuove scoperte nella citta e nel suburbio (Roma). Not. Scavi, 
p. 240. 


B. H. Gausseron, L’ Art romain. Paris, May. 64 pp. 16mo. Illustrated. 0.75 fr. 


1898, 


G. Gauthier, Rapport sur les fouilles gallo-romaines de Champvert (Niévre). 
B. Arch. C. T. 1897, pp. 515-320; pls. vi, vii. 

V. Gaymann, Kunstarchdologische Studien zu P. Pap. Statius. Inaugural- 
Dissertation, Wiirzburg, 1898. 61 pp. 8vo. 


G. Gemelli, Marmi scritti e figurati pervenuti al civico museo. Rivista archeo- 


logico della provincia di Como, 1897, No. 40. 
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Ghirardini, La necropoli primitiva di Volterra. Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1898, 
pp. 101-216. 

Di Giorgio, Lecce nel tempo romano [continuation]. Rassegna Pugliese 
(Trani), Anno XIII, No. 1. 

F. Gnesotto, Una congettura intorno alle origini di Roma.— Per l’interpreta- 
zione di una ode di Orazio (1, 34). Atti e memorie della R. Accademia di 
scienze, lettere ed arti di Padova. Nuova Ser. XIV, 1897-98, Disp. 1. 

Grandjean, Rapport sur les fouilles exécutées & Bengy-sur-Craon (Cher) les 
7-11 Octobre 1895. Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre, 
XXI, 1895-96, pp. 21-31; 3 pls. 

G. Grasso, Una questione di topografia storica ed un errore di Frontino tra le 
imprese di Filippo II di Macedonia. Rendiconti dell’ Istituto lombardo di 
scienze e lettere, Ser. U, XXXI, 1898, Fasc. 14. 

Grempler, Ein neuer Bronzfund. Correspondenz-Blatt der deutschen Cesell- 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, XXVIII, 1897, 
No. 10, pp. 110 f. 

L. Gurlitt, Anschauungstafeln zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum. I. Castra Romana, 
II. Alesia. Gotha, 1898, F. A. Perthes. 2 pls..5 x 91cm. 4to. 

W. H. B. Hall, The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone: a Sketch of the 
Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. London, 1898, Macmillan. 
206 pp. S8vo. 

Roman Remains at Hammersmith; Villa and Mosaics. The Daily News, 
November 15, 1898. 

G. Hannezo, L. Molins, Montagnon, Notes archéologiques sur Lemta (Lemti- 
minus), Tunisie. B. Arch. C. T. 1897, pp. 290-512. 

G. Hannezo et H. Picot, Note sur une trouvaille faite & Cormatin, Sadne et 
Loire [Gallo-Roman horseshoes]. Annales de l’ Académie de Macou (So- 
ciété des arts, sciences, belles-lettres et agriculture de Sadne et Loire) 
IlI¢ Série. T. I, 1896, pp. 244-245 ; pl. ii. 

J. J. Hartman, De Nerone Poppaea Othone. Mnemosyne, N.S. XXVI, 1898, 3, 
pp. 314-317. 

0. Hartwig, Das rimische Sicilien. Die Nation, XV, 1898, No. 40, pp. 575 f.; 
No. 41, pp. 586-589. 

Haswell, Two Roman Bronzes. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ne wcastle-upon- Tyne, VIII, 1897-98, pp. 240 f.; cut. 

F. Haug, Vom rimischen Grenzwall. Ab. Gesammtver. XLVI, 1898, 6, 
pp. 75-76. 

F. Haug and G. Sixt, Die rémischen Inschriften und Bildwerke Wiirttembergs. 
Im Auftrag des wiirttembergischen Altertumsvereins hrsg. Stuttgart, 1898, 
W. Kohlhammer. First part. 128 pp. Large 8vo. 66 cuts; 1 supplement. 

F. Haverfield, Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain. The Antiquary, 1898, No. 
104, pp. 232-234. 

— Roman Inscription, ete., at Carrawburgh. Proceedings of the Nociety of 

Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, VU, 1897-98, No. 11. p. 95; cut. 
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F. Haverfield, Roman Altar at South Shields. Jbid. No. 14, p. 110. 

—— The Roman * Limes” in Germany. Jbid. No. 24, p. 207. 

— A Visit to the Excavations at Housesteads. Jbid. No. 25, pp. 213-216; 
2 figs. 

Mittheilungen iiber rémische Funde in Hedderenheim. II. Hrsg. von dem 
Verein fiir Geschichte und Alterthumskunde zu Frankfurt a. M. Frankfurt 
a. M. 1898, K. Th. Volker. vii, 68 pp.; 3 pls.; map. 8vo. 

Heldenbergen, Erdkastell, Erdlager und Niederlassung. Limesblatt, 1898, No. 
29, pp. 793-798. 

B. W. Henderson, The Campaign of the Metaurus. The English Historical Re- 
view, XIII, 1898, No. 52, pp. 625-642. 

E. Herzog, Zur Okkupations- und Verwaltungsgeschichte des rechtsrheinischen 
Rémerlandes. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 83-101; pl. 1. 

T. Hettner. See 0. v. Sarwey. 

Hilaire, Rapport sur les fouilles exécutées dans les Thermes de Numluli. B. 
Arch. C. T. 1897, pp. 550-552. 

Le trésor d’Hildesheim. Archaeologia Historica. L’Archéologie en 1897, Vol. 
I, pp. 121-124; 1 pl. 

Th. Hodgkin, Excavations at Aesica during the Year 1897. Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, VIII, 1807-98, No. 10, p. 88. 

— Greco-Roman Bronze Plate discovered at Housesteads (Borcovicus). hid. 

No. 19, pp. 152-154; 2 figs. 

- The Roman Occupation of Northumberland. Jhbid. No. 14, pp. 114 f. 


C. Hiilsen, Zur Topographie des Capitols (map). Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte 
und Geographic. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Keipert. 

V. Inama, Il nome di Valle di Non. I Tulliassie i Sinduni. Archivio Tre ntino, 
XIV, 1898, pp. 5-16. 

O. Jager, Kaiser Trajanus. Festrede. Programm des Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gym- 
nasiums zu Kéln. 1898. 9 pp. 

S. Jenny, Topographie von Brigantium. Mitth. C. Comm. XXIV, 1898, 3, pp. 
157-160 ; 1 plan. 

Joulin, Les établissements gallo-romains de la plaine de Martres-Tolosane. Bul- 
letin de la Société archéologique du Midi de la France, 1898, No. 22. pp. 
142 f. 

G. D., Un Plateau d’argent de Juliobona. Archaeologia Hlistorica. L’Archae- 
ologie en 1897, Vol. I, pp. 182 f.; 1 pl. 

Klein, The Excavations in the Roman Camp at Neuss. Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. Vol. 
1038, pp. 228 252 

—— and others, Miscellen. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 101, 1897, pp. 169-184. [Contains: 


1. Bonn. Rémische Funde an der Nordstrasse (R. Schultze), pp. 169-171; 


3 cuts intext. 2. Bonn. Rémische Baureste (R. Schultze), pp. 171-173. 


3. Bonn. Funde bei Kanalisirungsarbeiten (R. Schultze), p. 173. 4. Bonn 
Rémische Grabfunde (Klein). pp. 173-175. 5. Bonn. Griaberfunde (Spring- 
ensguth), p. 175. 6. Bonn, Rémische Inschrift (Klein), pp. 175-176. 7. Bonn. 
Miinzfund (Klein), pp. 176-177. 8. Colonia Agrippinensis (Steuernagel) , pp. 
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177-179. 9. Dottendorf. Rémischer Grabstein (Klein), p. 179. 10. Rémische 
Griiber in Klein-Kénigsdorf (B. Lingnan), pp. 179-180. 11. Rémische 
Funde in Lemiers bei Aachen (Oppenhoff), pp. 180-181. 12. Weihestein aus 
Mettersheim, Eifel (Klein), pp. 181-182. 15. Inschrift der Coh. VII. Rae- 
torum im Kastell Niederberg (Dahm), pp. 182-185. 14. Matronenstein aus 
Sinzenich (Klein), pp. 185-184. ] 

— Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 174-195. [Contains: 1. Rémische und ger- 
manische Funde am Rheinwerft zu Bonn (Knickenberg), 2 cuts, pp. 174- 
178. 2. Funde aus Bonn (Klein), pp. 178-180. 38. Euskirchen. Rémische 
Funde (Klein), pp. 180-182. 4. Altes und neues vom Weiler an der rémi- 
schen Saarbriicke beim Halberg, pp. 182-187. (From Saarbriicker Zeitung, 
24 u. 25 Jan., 1898.) 5. Heddesdorf. Rémischer Grabstein (Klein), pp. 
187-188. 6. Kéln. Rémische Grabschrift (Klein), p. 188. 7. Miinstereifel 
(C. Schulteis), pp. 188-190 ; 1 cut, of vases. 8. Neuss (F. van Vleuten), 
p.- 190. 9. Poulheim, p. 190. 10. Rheydt, pp. 190-191. 11. Weissenthurm. 
Prihistorische und rémische Funde (Klein), pp. 192-193. 12. Ziilpich. Friin- 
kische Funde (Klein), pp. 195-194. 13. Achtunddreissigste Plenarsitzung 
der historischen Kommission bei der kgl. bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften am 11 und 12 Juni, 1897. ] 

The Excavation of a Roman Necropolis at Kleve. Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. 103, 1898, 
p. 251. 

F. Knoke, Die rémischen Moorbriicken in Deutschland. Eine Entgegnung. 
Zeitschrift fiir vaterlindische Geschichte und Alterthumskunde (Minster), 
LIV, 1896, pp. 172-185. 

Kéln, Rémische Grabfunde. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 1898, No. 4, 5, pp. 74- 
78; No. 6, 7, pp. 106 f. 

Kiln, Die Nekropole der Luxemburger Strasse. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 105, 1898, pp. 
260-262 (cf. p. 253). 

€. Koenen, Die Waldalgesheimer Schmuckplatten. Jb..V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, 
pp. 158-162, pl. ii. 

— and A. Giinther, Coblenz. Rémerstrasse und Meilenstein mit Inschrift an 
derselben Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 105, 1898, p. 167. 

Korber. Neue Funde: Mainz, Gefiissinschriften. Ah. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 
1898, 6, 7, pp. 97-101. 

— Mainz, Funde. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 1898, 6, 7, pp. 101-105. 

W. Kohl, Strasse und Limes in Mittelfranken. Limesblatt, 1898, No. 29, pp. 
798-808 ; 1 cut. 

V. Kubelka, Roman Realia. Ung.-Hradisch, 1898. [Privately printed, with a 
plan of Rome.] (Bohemian.) 

M. de Laigue, Du titre de ‘‘fratres et amici populi Romani” attribué aux Ba- 
taves. B. Arch. C. T. 1897, pp. 254-238. 

—— Deux miroirs étrusques de sa Collection. 3B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 332 f. 

R. Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae. Part VI. [Containing pls. 26, 36, 41, 42, 
45, 46; Janiculum, Caelius, Baths of Caracalla, Via Appia.] Mediolani, 
1898. Fol. 


— [See W. Ramsay. ] 
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Lanzi, Sull’ antico nome di Terni. L’ Umbria. Rivista d’ arte e letteratura, I, 
No. 1. 

Ph. Lauzun, Inventaire Général des piles gallo-romaines du sudouest de la France 
et plus particuliérement du département du Gers. B. Mon. 1898, pp. 5-68 ; 
pl.; 12 figs. 

J. D. Leader, Pigs of Lead of the Roman Period in Britain. J. Br. Arch. Ass. 
1898, pp. 267-271 ; 2 figs. 

A. Lefévre, Le dieu Janus. Revue mensuelle de U Ecole @anthropologie de 

aris, VII, 1897, pp. 49-57. 
- Mars, dieu du printemps, de l’orage et de la fécondité. Jbid. pp. 176-185. 
— Hercule chez les Latins. Jhid. pp. 289-301. 

Lehner, Excavation of a Roman Dwelling-house at Treves. .Jb.V. Alt. Rh. 103, 
pp. 234-236 ; 1 pl.; 1 fig. 

Discovery of Roman Pavements at Leicester. J. Br. Arch. Ass. 1898, pp. 289- 
291; pl.; 2 figs. 

Antiquités de Lillebonne. Archaeologia Historica. L’Archéologie en 1897, 
Vol. I, pp. 17-25. 

A. P. Lopo, Castro de Sacoias (Braganca). Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, p. 47; plan. 

A. Madonna, Juvanum. &. Abruzz. XII, 1897, Nos. 10, 11. 

H. Maionica, Funde aus Aquileja. Mitth. C. Comm. XXIV, 1898, 3, pp. 171- 
173; 1 cut. 

Riccardo Mancini, Scavi di Orvieto. Rim. Mitth. 1898, p. 192. 

A. Meomartini, Tomba antica scoperta nella contrada Campomaggiore. (Prov. 
di Benevento.) Not. Scari, 1808, p. 294. 

Merten bei Eitorf, Reste einer Wasserleitung. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, p. 168. 
[From Bonner General-Anzeiger, April 29, 1898. ] 

L. A. Milani, Frammento di iscrizione funebre latina ed oggetti vari rinvenuti 
presso la Serrata Martini. (Castiglione della Pescaia.) Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 390-391. 

Th. Mommsen, Die italischen Regionen. Beitriéige zur alten Geschichte und 
(re ograph ie. Festsch rift Sir Henrich Kiepe rt. 

Divers objets gallo-romains de la région de Montbrison, reproduits en gravure 
avec notices. Bulletin de la Diana, X, 1898, pp. 19-29. 

Moscardi, Cenni topografici e storici degli antichi castelli Aquilani, Paganica, 
rempera, Bazza,e Onna, Bullettino della Societa di storia patria L. A. 
Antinori (Aquila). Anno X, No. 19. 

F. Miinzer, Die Griindung von Vindonissa (Windisch). Allgemeine Schireizer 
Zeitung, Sonntagsbeilage, October 25, 1898. [Cf. Berl. Phil. W. November 
26, 1898.] 

-——— Caeles Vibenna und Mastarna. Rhein. Mus. 1898, pp. 596-620. 


Roman Cemetery near Namur. The Daily Chronicle, November 5, 1898. 


A. Nicolai, Le cimetiére gallo-romain de Saint-Martin. B. Arch. C. T. 1897, 


pp. 84-95 ; 3 cuts. 


UM 
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A. De Nino, Antichita varie, rimesse a luce nel tenimento del comune. (Scanno, 
in the territory of the Peligni.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 424-425. 

Antichita romane scoperte in contrada La Civita ed a Fontemaiuro. (Castel 
di Sangro.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 425-426. 


P. de Nolhac, Le Virgile du Vatican et ses peintures. Revue de instruction pub- 
lique en Belgique, XLI, 1898, 5, pp. 207 f. 

J. B. Nordhoff, Rémerstrassen und das Delbriickerland. Miinster, 1808, Regens- 
berg, 49 pp. 8vo. 

Recent Excavations on the Roman Wall in Northumberland. The Builder, 
LXXIV, 1898, Part 6, pp. 557-560; pl.; 2 cuts. 

R(ichard) N(orton), The Roman Forum. Nation, December 8, 1898. [On ex- 
cavations and restorations. ] 

A. Olivetti, Per la interpretazione economica della storia. Alcune note sull’ 
assegnazione coloniaria nel diritto e nella vita romana. Bologna, 1898. 
103 pp. 8vo. 

P. Orsi, Miniere di selce e sepolcri eneolitici a M. Tabuto e Monteracello presso 
Comiso (Siracusa). B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 165-206 ; 3 pls. ; 15 tigs. 

—— Tombe sicule nella campagna di Matrensa 0 di Milocca. (Siracusa.) Not. 
Scavi, 1898, pp. 297-298. 

—— Di aleune ricerche nella necropoli. (Palazzolo Acreide, Sicily.) Esplo- 
razioni nella necropoli di Hybla Heraia. Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 340. 

V. Casagrandi-Orsini, Catalecta di storia antica. Catania, 1898. 199 pp. 8vo. 
(Contains among other things: 8. I] lago di Lentini nell’ antichita, Lacus 
Hereuleus. 10. I tres lacus di C. Giulio Solino. 11. Il mito d’ Heracles 
nella numismatica di Agyrium e di Lentini. 12. Il fiume Taurominius in 
Vibio Sequestre. 13. Sul Tamaricium Palmarum di Antonino : nuova nota. 
14. Il monumento romano della Licatia (Catania). 16. Hecathea fir il 
nome antico della contrada oggi detta la Licatia (Catania). 17. Imachara, 
Herbita, Enguium non rispondono a Troina. 18. Le forme Tragina, Traina, 
Traiana, Troina. 19. Trachina. ] 

A. Oxé, Neue rimische Funde vom Niederrhein. 1. Grabstein eines eques der 
ala Moesica; 2 cuts. 2. Funde aus Gellep (Gelduba), with map. 
3. Keramische Funde von der H. Sels’schen Ziegelei bei Neuss. J). T. Alt. 
Rh. 102 (1898), pp. 127-157 ; 2 cuts ; map. 

Abbé Fr. P., La fontaine de Saint-Moré. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, } 


W. B. Paley, The Roman Roads of Britain. The Nineteenth Century, 1898, 
No. 161, pp. 840-853 ; map. 


p. 506-367. 


E. Parboni and J. Groeschel, Von der Tiberregulirung in Rom. Zeitschrift fiir 
Bauwesen, XLV III, 1898, pp. 361-375; pl. xliii; 2 figs. 

J. Partsch, Der hundertste Meilenstein (map). Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte 
und Geographie. Fe stschrift Heinrich 

G. Patroni, Tomba antica rinvenuta nel territorio del comune. (S. Arpino.) 
Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 287-288. 

—— Un villaggio siculo presso Matera nell’ antica Apulia. Won. Antichi, VIM, 
1898, pp. 419-520. 
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N. Persichetti, Alla ricerca della via Caecilia. Riim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 193-220 ; 
1 pl. ; 2 figs. 

— Tombe di eta romana rinvenute in contrada Fonte d’Apollo. Avanzi di 
antichi edifici riconosciuti nei vocaboli s. Genone e Molinella. Tombe ro- 
mane rinvenute nella localitd detta Feraglia. (Cesi.) Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 236-237. 

E. Petersen, Funde und Forschung. Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 150-191; 10 figs. 
[An account of Orsi’s discoveries in Sicily.] 

— Vom alten Rom (Beriihmte Kunststitten No. 1). Leipzig, E. A. Seemann. 
142 pp.; 120 figs. 8vo. 

G. de Petra. Di un antico ipogeo scoperto in Napoli. Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1898, 
pp. 217-252 ; pls. v—vii. 

—— Il decumano primo. Atti della R. Accademia di Archeologia di Napoli, 
XIX, 1897-98, Part I, 19 pp. 

Del Pezzo, I campi Flegrei e gli Astroni. Napoli nobilissima, Anno VI, Nos. 8, 
9, 10, 11. 

L. Pigorini, Spada di bronzo di Rovereto (Trentino). B. Paletn. It. 1898, 
p. 260. 

—— Terremare del Cremonese. Jhid. p. 261. 

—— Scoperte paletnologiche in S. Pietro al Natisone (Udine). Jbid. p. 261. 
Ornamenti preromani di Golasecca nel Milanese. Jhid. pp. 261-262. 

—— Stazione neolitica di Alba in prov. di Cuneo. Jhid. p. 262. 

—— Persistenza di fibule areaiche nella Campania. Jhbid. p. 262. 

Tombe preromane di Stigliano (Basilicata). Ibid. p. 263. 
Scoperte paletnologiche in S. Cono (Catania). Jhid. pp. 263-264. 

—— Ripostiglio di bronzi arcaici presso Modica (Siracusa). Ibid. p. 264. 

- Necropoli neolitica in prov. di Palermo. Jhid. p. 264. 

Pinza, Le civilt& primitive del Lazio. B. Com. Roma, XXVI, 1898, pp. 53- 
158; pls. v-ix. 

Ch. Piot, Le camp de Labiénus pendant la guerre des Trévires. Bulletin de 
lV’ Académie royale des lettres et des beaux-arts de Be lgique, 68™¢ année, 
sme Série, tome 36, 1808, No. 7, pp. 104-118. 

C. Pires, Moedas romanas achadas na Idanha. Arch. Portug. IV, 1898, p. 79. 

Excavations at Pompeii, Mosaics, ete. The Architectural Review, November, 
1898, 

Anton v. Premerstein, Die Anfinge der Provinz Moesien. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
1898, Beiblatt, pp. 145-196 ; map. 

H. Prévost. Antiquités du Musée Carnavalet. Archaeologia Historica. 1’ Ar- 
chéologie en 1897, Vol. I, pp. 145-151. 

G. Puig y Larrasz, Valor métrico de la milla romana. B. Ac. Hist. XXXIII, 
1808, pp. 80-00. 

W. Ramsay, A Manual of Roman Antiquities. Revised by R. Lanciani. 16th 
Ed. London, 1898, Griftin. 590 pp. Svo. 


D. Reich, L’ Anaunia antica. Archivio Trentino, 1898, Part 1, pp. 17-28. 
Grabstitte in Rheindiirkheim. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 1898, 4, 5, pp. 66 f. 


XUM 
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de Ricci, Quelques antiquités gallo-romaines a Etaples. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 338-350. 

S. Ricci, Necropoli romana riconosciuta fuori dell’ abitato. (Candiolo.) Not. 
Scavi, 1898, pp. 225-226. 

H. Richly, Archaologische Funde aus den Bocche di Cattaro. Mitth. C.-Comm. 
XXIV, 1898, 3, pp. 143-152 ; 7 cuts. 

E. Ritterling, Erdkastell Heidekringen. Limesblatt, 1898, No. 30, pp. 809-813. 

E. Ritterling and L. Pallat, Rémische Funde aus Wiesbaden. <Annalen des 
Vereins fiir Nassauische Altertumskunde und Geschichtsforschung, XX1X, 
1898, pp. 115-169; pls. iii-x ; 29 figs. 

T. Rochigneux et E. Brassart, Une sépulture par ustion (du Ie siécle de notre 
ére) découverte & Précieu. Bulletin de la Diana, IX (1896-97), pp. 68 f. 

Roman Wall Excavations. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, VILL, 1897-08, No. 19, p. 156. 

L. Rosati, I] Saturno romano ed il Saturno anauno. A/ti dell’ Accademia degli 
Agiati di Rovereto, Ser. III, Vol. IV, 1898, fase. 1, 2. 

M. Rostowzew, Das Patrimonium und die Ratio Thesaurorum. Lim. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 108-123. 

—— Tablifer. Commentationes Philologicae . .. in honor of J. W. Pomia- 
louski, pp.- 131-136 ; cuts. [ Russian. ] 

H. Riiter, Das Kapitol. Programm des K. D. Gymnasiums zu Halberstadt, 1898. 

A. Salinas, Fornace antica scoperta presso Spadafora (provincia di Messina). 
Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 257-258. 

—— Nuovi scavi presso i templi dell’ acropoli ed alla Gaggera. (Selinunte.) 
Not. Searvi, 1898, pp. 258-260. 

A. Santarelli. Spada di bronzo antichissima, scoperta nel letto del fiume Mon- 
tone, a poco distanza della citt&. (Forli.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 269-270. 

O. v. Sarwey, E. Fabricius and F. Hettner, Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes 
des Rémerreiches, Part IX, 35 pp.; 8 pls.; 1 map; Part X, 43 pp.; 9 pls.; 
l map. Heidelberg, 1898, O. Petters. 

A. Schneider, Die neuesten rimischen Ausgrabungen in der Schweiz. Ziirich, 
1808, J. Schulthess. 32 6 pls. 

A. Schulten, Libello dei coloni d’ un demanio imperiale in Asia. Rém. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 221-247. 

—— Rémische Flurkarten. Hermes, 1898, pp. 534-565; 12 cuts. 

—— Flurteilung und Territorien in den rémischen Rheinlanden. 1. Seamnum 
auf einer kélnischen Insehrift. 2. Die Territorien in den beiden Germanien. 
3. Andere Urkunden der rémischen Flurteilung am Rhein. Jb. V. Alt. 
Rh. 103, 1898, pp. 12-41; 6 figs. 

—— Die rimische Flurteilung und ihre Reste. Abh. der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philol. histor. klasse. N. F. Bd. II, 38 pp. ; 
5 tigs.; 7 maps. 4to. 

0. Schwab, Das Schlachtfeld von Cannae. Programm des K. Wilhelmgymna- 
siums zu Miinchen, 1897-98. 46 pp.; plan. 8vo. 
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P. Schwartz, Die Topographie des alten Roms im Gymnasialunterricht. Pro- 
gramm des Gymnasiums zu Dramburg, 1898. 24 pp.  4to. 

Scoperte archeologiche. Bulletino storico della Svizzera italiana, XX, 1898, 
No. 4—6, p. RS. 

Sergi, In Etruria. La Vita Italiana, U1, No. 21. 

G. Sixt, Wiirttemberg, Obergermanischer Limes. Limesblatt, 1898, No. 30, 
pp. 823 f.; fig. 

A. Sogliano, Relazione degli scavi fatti ne! mese di giugno 1898. (Pompei.) 
Not. Seari, 1898, pp. 256-257. 

—— Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di luglio 1898. (Pompei.) Not. Scavi, 
1898, p. 292. 

- Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di agosto 1898. (Pompei.) Not. Scavi, 
1808, pp. 333-3350 : 6 figs. 

—— Relazione degli scavi fatti durante il mese di settembre 1898. (Pompei. ) 
Not. Scavi, 1808, p. 502. 

—— Avanzi di una villa romana in piazza Mercato. (Boscoreale). Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 419-422 ; 1 fig. 

- Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di ottobre 1898. (Pompei.) Not. 
Scarvi, 1808, pp. 422-423. 

—— L’ origine del ‘tablinum’ secondo Varrone. Atti della R. Accademia di 
archeologia di Vapoli, XIX, 1897-98, Part I, 7 pp. 

P. M. de Soraluce. Arqueologia romana de Guiptizeoa. B. Ac. Hist. XX XIII, 
1808, pp. 107-114. 

A. F. Sorrentino, Menai la patria di Ducezio, capo dei Siculi (Diodor. XI, 
88,6). Palermo, 1898, Reber, 32 pp. 8vo. 

Stampini, Alcune osservazioni sui carmi trionfali romani. Rivista di filologia, 
XXVI, 1808, 2, pp. 230-265. 

E. Thoison, Découvertes gallo-romaines A Sarchant (Seine-et-Marne). B. Arch. 
T. 1897, pp. 5352-535. 

Les fouilles de Timgad. Chron. d. Arts, 1898, No. 33, p. 302. 

Nuovi oggetti della stipe votiva del tempio di Ercole vincitore. (Tivoli.) Not. 
Scari, 1808, p. 332. 

E. Toulouze, Histoire d’un village ignoré (Balnéolum). Paris, 1898, Schmidt, 
Vili, 250 pp. &vo. 

P. Toussaint, Etude du réseau routier et des principales ruines de la région de 
Khamissa, Mdavurouch, Tifech, Ksahr-Sbehi. B. Arch. C. 7. 1897, pp. 
260-286 ; map. 

J. Toutain, Etudes sur l'organisation municipale du Haut-Empire. Mél. Arch. 
Hist. XV ILI, 1898, fase. iii, iv, pp. 141-168. 

Di una nuova terramara nel cremonese. (Tre Dossi.) Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 3438. 

J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Noticias varias. Arch. Portug. II, 1897, pp. 295-297, 
IV, 1898, pp. 156-158. [On walls, inscriptions, and other remains found 


in Portugal. } 
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R. du Vignaud, Cimetiére gallo-romain de Chez-chante, commune de Messeux. 
B. M. Soc. archéologique et historique de la Charente. (Angouléme. ) 
VI Série, VI, 1896, pp. li-liv. 

Héron de Villefosse. Piéces d’argenterie antique trouvées en Italie et en Es- 
pagne. B. Suc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 365-368. 

—— Fouilles entreprises 4 Martigny. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 135-138. 

—— L’emplacement du temple de Cérés a Carthage. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 227. 

—— Fouilles d’ Henchir-el-Msa-fdin (antique Furni). Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 
pp. 206-214; pl.; eut. [Mosaics and Inscriptions. } 

Wissowa, Neptunus. Ler. Myth. Vol. II, pp. 201-207. 

G. Wolff, Heldenbergen, Fortsetzung zu No, 182 (in No. 29). Limesblatt, 1898, 
No. 30, pp. 813-815. 

—— Strassenforschung in Jahre 1867. Limesblatt, 1898, No. 30, pp. 815-822. 

A. Wurm, De villa rustica, qualis descripta inveniatur apud rei rusticae scriptores 
Romanos. Programm des Gymnasiums zu Kempten im Allgiiu, 1897-08, 
43 pp. &vo. 

The discovery of inscribed pottery and a brick stamp at Xanten. Jb. V. Alt. 
Rh. 103, 1898, p. 258. 

H. W. Young, Roman Road. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 1897-08, No. 24, pp. 206 f. 


Zanella, Ritrovamenti antichi a Lissa (Issa). B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, 1898, 


pp. 111 f. 


J. Zemp, Kleinere Nachrichten. Anz. 
Rémisches Haus in Baden, Amphitheater von Vindonissa, rémische Heer- 


Schir, Alt, 1898, pp. 24-30. [Contains : 


strasse bei Liestal, rémisches Grab bei Pfaffikon. ] 

—— Kleinere Nachrichten. Jbid. pp. 56 f. [Contains among other things: 
Baden, rémischer Miinzfund ; Jonen, rémischer Bau; Windisch, rémische 
Inschrift mit den Namen des Tac. Ann. XII, 27 genannten Legaten Pom- 

Windisch, Rémerbau und rémische Miinzen ; Baselland, 


ponius Secundus ; 
Siestal ; Socarno, rémische Altertiimer; Fluntern b. 


Rémerstrasse bei 
Ziirich, rémische Miinze. } 


Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

E. Aust, Die stadtrémischen Tempelgriindungen der Kaiserzeit. Program des 
Kaiser Friedrichs Gymnasiums zu Frankfurt a. M. 1898, 30 pp. 

Buli¢. Ritrovamenti risguardanti il palazzo di Diocleziano a Spalato. B. Arch. 
Stor. Dal. XXT, 1898, pp. 109-111. 

Cosentini, La villa del Balzo a Capodimonte [ancient remains ; explained as a 
Columbarium]. Napoli nobilissima, Anno V1, No. 10. 

Are de Triomphe de Djemila (Algérie) = Cuiculum. Mon. XII, 1898, 
No. 66, p. 79; pl.; 5 cuts. 

Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr. The Roman Emperor and his Arch of Triumph. 
The Century, October, 1898, pp. 859-865 ; 5 illustrations. [The Arch of 


Trajan at Beneventum. | 
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P. Gauckler, Temple découvert 4 Henchir-Beg. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 327. 

J. Gauthier, Le Temple de Fortune 4 Vesontio. B. Arch. C. T. 1897, pp. 53-62. 

C. Giovannoni, Porta (antica?) nella via del Gest in Roma. JL’ Arte, I, 1898, 
pp. 368- 375. 

O. Girndt, Die Villa der Livia. Deutsches Wochenblatt, XI, 1898, No. 23, 
pp. 273 f. 

Hauser, Biider von Baden bei Ziirich, Schweiz. Ein Rémischer Militirspital. 
Ziirich, 1898, Polygraphisches Institut. 16 pp.; 10 pls.; 2 vignettes. 8vo. 

S. A. Iwanoff, Architektonische Studien. Heft II. Aus Pompeji. Nachtrag. 
3 pp. (19-21). Large 4to. Heft III. Aus den Thermen des Caracalla. 
mit Erliuterungen von Chr. Hiilsen. In das Russische tibersetzt von M. 
Rostowzew. Herausgegeben vom Kaiserlich Deutschen Archiologischen 
Institut. Berlin, 1808, Reimer. 81 pp.; 20 pls.; 13 cuts; with atlas of 43 
pls., imperial folio. Large 4to. [German and Russian. ] 

M. Meschler, Der Vestatempel und der Vestalenhof am rémischen Forum. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. Katholische Blitter, 1898, pp. 537-560. 

V. Mortet, Vitruvius Rufus § 39, mesure des hauteurs, et § 39 bis, formule de 
are surhaussé. Fragment d’un Ms. de la bibliothéque de Valenciennes. 
Revue de Philologie , N.S. XXII. 1898, 1, pp. 28-36. 

Régence de Tunis, Protectorat frangais. Direction des antiquités et des arts. 
Les Monuments historiques de la Tunisie. First Part: Les monuments 
antiques, publiés par R. Cagnat et P. Gauckler. Les temples paiens. 
Paris, 1898, Leroux. x, 166 pp.; 39 pls.; 16 cuts. 4to. 

0. Richter, Der Castortempel am Forum Romanum. Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 
87-114; 4 pls.; 14 cuts. 

Sogliano, La casa dei Vettii in Pompei. Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1898, pp. 233-288 ; 
pls. viii—xi 

Steuernagel, Fundbericht iiber die Reste der ‘* Porta-Paphia’’ bei Niederlegung 
derselben im Dezember, 1897. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, pp. 154-165 ; 
pl. viii; 9 ents. 

J. L. Ussing, De arte critica in Vitruvii libris adhibenda. Nordisk Tidskrift 
Jor Filologi, 1898, pp. 49-59. 

H. Winnefeld, Rimische Villen der Kaiserzeit. Preussische Jahrbiicher, XCIII, 
1898, pp. 457-470. 

Yzeures, Indre-et-Loire; temple de Minerve. R. Ep. M. Fr. 1898, No. 89, 
1246. 


III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


W. Amelung, Schiedsgericht awischen Poseidon und Athene. Athen. Mitth. 
pp. 235-241. 

P. Arnauldet, Vesta romaine. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 129-133. 

E. Babelon, Deux statuettes de bronze. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 290. 

Carton, Marc-Auréle, téte en bronze trouvée & Stora. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 


pp. 232-239 ; 3 figs. 
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A. Furtwangler, Rimische Bronzen aus Deutschland. Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. 103, 
1898, pp. 1-11; 1 pl.; 4 figs. 

G. Gatti, Ara sepolcrale marmorea’con iscrizione latina. (Monte Celio.) Not. 
Scavi, 1898, pp. 284-285. 

P. Gauckler, Le type statuaire de Saturne africain. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, 
p. 282. 

—— Sarcophage du Musée du Bardo. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 290-292. 

L. Homo, La Chimére de la Villa Albani. Wél. Arch. Hist. XVIII, 1898, fase. 
iii, iv, pp. 291-314; pl. ix; 2 cuts. 

C. Jullian, Question 4 propos d’un prétendu buste d’Agrippine. 2. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, p. 224. 

Kirsch, I] sarcofago di L. Aurelio Hilaro nel museo di Spalato. B. Arch. Stor. 
Dal. X XI, pp. 152-141. 

H. Lehner, Zu den Viergéttersteinen im Wiesbadener Museum. Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, 1898, pp. 217-222. 

—— Weihedenkmal an Mercurius Negotiator aus Heddernheim. Jbid. pp. 272- 
276; cut. 

Statue de marbre trouvée a Lillebonne. Archaeologia Historica. L’ Archéolo- 
gie en 1897, Vol. I, pp. 60-63; 1 cut. 

Baron A. de Loé, Statuettes en bronze trouvées & Anderlecht et & Tirlemont. 
Bruxelles, 1898, A. Vromant & Cie. 7 pp.; 1 pl. 8vo. 

D. Mater, Musée de Bourges. Description des bronzes figurés antiques. 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre, XXI1, 1805-06, pp. 1-19; 


pls. i-viii. 
A. Michaelis, Monte Cavallo. Rém. Mitth. 1898, pp. 248-274 ; 1 pl.; 4 figs. 
E. Michon, Téte de femme de I’époque d’Hadrian (Musée du Louvre). Mon. 


Mém. Acad. Inse. IV, 1898, pp. 245-256; pl. xvi; 3 cuts. 

L. Morel, Découverte d’une statue de bronze (un Bacchus gallo-romain) au 
faubourg de Saon, a Reims. Travaux de lV Académie nationale de Reims, 
CI, 1896-97, I (published 1898), pp. 305-309. 

G. Patroni, Sculture marmoree rinvenute nell’ agro del comune. (Pozzuoli.) 
Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 288-292 ; 3 figs. 

Prou, Stéle funéraire romaine. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 296. 

M. Rostowsef, Fragment d‘un relief représentant l’intérieur d’un amphithéatre. 
Mél. Arch. Hist. XVIII, 1898, fase. iii, iv, pp. 199-205 ; pl. vi. 

Savignoni, Di un nuovo Sarcofago della necropoli di Caere. Mon. Antichi, 
VIII, 1898, pp. 521-538 ; pls. xiii, xiv. 

A. Taramelli, Note archeologiche Segusine. Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 263-268 ; 1 fig. 

W. Uhl, Das Portrait des Arminius. Vortrag, gehalten in der kgl. Deutschen 
Gesellschaft. Kénigsberg, 1898, W. Koch. 40 pp.; 1 pl. 8vo. 

Héron de Villefosse, On Sarcophagi from Carthage. C. BR. Acad. Insc. 1898. 

pp- 617-618. 

Oscillum en marbre blane. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 175-181; 2 figs. 

—— Téte de lion, mascaron de bronze trouvé a Chassart-Tfaah (Tunisie). 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 214; cut. 
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IV. ROMAN, ETC., VASES AND PAINTING 


W. Amelung. Orphisches in der Unteritalischen Vasenmalerei. Riém. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 97-107. 

A. Blanchet, Vases en terre rouge trouvés & Montans (Tarn). 3B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1898, pp. 122-126 ; 5 figs. 

R. Cagnat, Une mosaique de Carthage représentant les mois et les saisons. 
Paris, 1898, Soc. Ant. Fr. 22 pp. 8vo. 

M. de Campos y Muncilla, Mosdicos del museo arqueolégico provincial de Sevilla. 
Sevilla, 1807, ‘Tip. de F. de P. Diaz. 69 pp. 8vo. 

H. Dragendorff, Die arretinischen Vasen und ihr Verhaltnis zur augusteischen 
Kunst. Vortrag, gehalten in der Siizung des Bonner Altertumsvereins am 
24 Februar, 1898. Jh. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, pp. 87-109 ; pls. ii-v ; 12 figs. 

G. E. Fox, Notes on Imitations of Pseudo-Samian Ware found at Silchester. 
Reliq. 1898, pp. 183-188 ; 8 cuts. 

G. Fregni, Sul famoso grafito scoperto or ora o prima d’ora al Palatino in Roma. 
Modena, 1898. 8 pp. 4to. 

G. Gabrielli, Musaico romano rinvenuto nel territorio del comune. (Monterub- 
biano.) Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 237. 

P. Gauckler, Mosaiques romaines du Musée du Bardo. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 642-645. 

— — Les mosaiques virgiliennes de Sousse. Mon. Mém. Acad. Insc. IV, 1898, 
Part Ll, pp. 233-244; pl. xx; 2 cuts. 

M. Ihm, Die Arretinischen Tépfereien. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 106-126. 

Jonitteau, Sur les cachets, marques de fabrique de potiers romains, recueillis sur 
le mont Testaccio A Rome. Wémoires de la Société nationale Magriculture, 
sciences et arts d Angers. Series IV, XI, 1897 (appeared 1898), pp. 371- 


wits 

B. Lewis, The Mosaic of Monnus. The Archaeological Journal, LV, 1898, No. 
219, pp. 203-258 ; 2 pls. 

Neue Mosaikfunde in Tunis. Berl. Phil. W. December 3, 1898. 

Mosaiques de Sousse. Archaeologia Historica. L’Archéologie en 1897, Vol. I, 
pp. 159-161; 1 pl. 

Mosaique romaine de Juliobona. Archaeologia Historica. L’Archéologie en 
1807, Vol. I, pp. 184-186 ; 1 pl. 

A. Oxé, Die Terra-sigillata-Gefiisse des Cn. Ateius. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer Zeit- 
bestimmung und zur Lesung ihrer Stempel. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 101, 1897, 
pp. 22 37. 

G. Patroni, La ceramica antica nell’ Italia meridionale. Naples, 1897. xi, 181 
pp. 4to. (Atti della R. Accademia di Archeologia di Napoli, XIX, 1897- 
98, Part II.) 

—— Vaso con ornati dipinti e plastici, rinvenuto nella necropoli capuana. Not. 
Scavi, 1898, pp. 285-287 ; 1 fig. 


S. Reinach, Vases gallo-romains découverts & Saint-Quentin-la-Poterie (Gard). 
B. Arch. C. T. 1897, No. 3. 
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S. Rossi, Illustrazione di un’anfora pugliese del r. Museo archeologico di Fi- 
renze. Potenza, 1898 14 pp. 8vo. 

Descrizione delle lucerne fittili che furono acquistate dal Museo di Salona nell’ 
anno 1897. B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, pp. 166-168. 

K. Schumacher, Zur rémischen Keramik und Geschichte Siidwestdeutschlands. 
Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, VU, i898, 1, pp. 94-124. 

E. J. Seltman, The Picture of a Roman Mint in the House of the Vettii. Nm. 
Chron. 1898, pp. 294-303. 

A. Sogliano, L* Accademia di Platone rappresentata in un musaico pompeiano. 
Mon. Antichi, VU, 1898, pp. 389-416 ; pl. xii. 

—— Sul musaico pompeiano rappresentante la cosi detta Scuola dei Filosofi. 
Rend. Ace. Arch. Napoli, N. 8. 1898, p. 119. 

De Tayolle, Une Mosaique du Musée de Périgueux. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 334-337. 

J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Vaso romano de Lagos. Arch. Portuy. IV, 1898, p. 
96; fig. 

El Marqués de la Vega y Armijo, Mosaicos descubiertos en Tinez. B. Ac. Hist. 
XXXIII, 1898, pp. 413 f. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


F. B., Iscrizione sepolerale rinvenuta nell’ area dell’ antica Albia. (Terranova 
Fausania, Sardinia.) Not. Scavi, 1808, p. 426. 

— Di alcuni fittili con leggende etrusche, rimessi a luce nella tenuta di S. 
Giuliano. (Barbarano di Sutri.) Not. Scari, 1898, pp. 407-409; 4 tigs. 

J. W. Beck, De monumento Ancyrano sententiae controversae. Pars altera. 
Mnemosyne, N. S. XX VI, 1898, 3, pp. 237-257. 

M. R. de Berlanga, Estudios Epigraficos. Una inscripcion ibérica inédita de la 
Turdetania. R. Arch. Bibl. Mus. 1898, No. 2, pp. 49-69. 

—— Estudios epigraficos. De algunas inscripciones falsas (continuacién). R. 
Assoc. Bare. I, 1898, No. 9. pp. 633-641. 

M. Besnier, Jupiter Jurarius. Mél. Arch. Hist. XVIII, 1898, fase. iii. iv, pp. 
281-289. 

E. Bormann, Neue Militiirdiplome. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 162-180; 
8 facsimiles. 

L. Borsari, Iscrizione latina opistografa, rinvenuta alle pendici del monte dell’ 
Agosta, presso le sorgenti dell’ acqua Marcia. (Arsoli.) Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 418-419. 

Briangonnet, Alpes-Maritimes ; Monument en l’honneur de Claude le Gothique. 
R. Ep. M. Fr. 1808, No, 89, 1244. 

F. Buli¢, Iscrizioni inedite, Salona. B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, pp. 141-148. 

Iscrizioni inedite (ager Salonitanus, Salona). B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, 

pp. 161-164. 
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R. Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine. Troisitme éd. Paris, 1898, A. Fonte- 
moing. Xvii, 467 pp. 8vo. 

—— Inscriptions récemment trouvées en Tunisie. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 
113-119. 

—— Inscription découverte & Briangonnet. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 263. 
265. 

—— Inscriptions de la Tunisie. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 266-270. 

Capitan, Pierre gravée avec inscription. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 263. 

Chazay-d’ Azergues, Rhéne; Epitaphe. PR. Ep. MW. Fr. 1898, No. 89, 1245. 

Cheylud, Une pierre milliaire découverte sur le territoire de Mirabel. B. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 389-592. 

Michel Clerc, Note sur une inscription romaine découverte 4 Tarry-le-Rouet 
(Bouches-du-Rhoéne). C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 683-685. 

Corpus inscriptionum etruscarum ab academia litterarum regia borussica Bero- 
linensi et societate litterarum regia saxonica Lipsiensi pecuniis adjutus ad- 
ministrante A. Danielsson edidit C. Pauli. 8. segmentum. Lipsiae, 1898, 
J. A. Barth. 80 pp. [pp. 475-554] Fol. 

H. Degering, Ueber die Militarischen Wegweiser in Pompeii. Rim. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 124-146; pl. 

Demange, On an Inscription from Khenchela. Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 
1898, pp. vii-ix. 

Walter Dennison, Some New Inscriptions from Puteoli, Baiae, Misenum, and 
Cumae. Am. J. Arch. Second Series, II, 1898, pp. 373-398. 

—— ‘I'wo Notes: 1. On Some Oscan Inscriptions. 2. On Commentarium Acto- 
rum Saecularium Quintorum, |. 64. hid, pp. 399-402. 

H. Dessau, On Inscription found at Cales, published in Eph. Epig. VIII, p. 
136, No. 532. Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone , 1898, pp. Xix—Xx. 

V. Dessi, Nuove iscrizioni latine della necropoli di Turris Libisonis. (Sardinia.) 
Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 260-262. 

Ph. Fabia, Julius Paelignus, préfet des vigiles et procurator de Cappadoce. 
Revue de philologie, N. S. XXII, 1898, 2, pp. 1335-145. 

E. Ferrero, Constantius II (conclusion), Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di anti- 
chité romane, Fasc. 58, pp. 673-676. 

A. Filangieri di Candida, Iscrizione funebre latina scoperta in contrada Fonta- 
nelle. (Massa Lubrense.) Not. Scavi. 1898, p. 393. 

F. Fita, Inscripciones romanas de Isona. B. Ac. Hist. XXXII, 1898, Part 6, pp. 
552-556. 

A. Floss, De collegiis iuvenum quaestiones epigraphicae. Dissertatio inaugura- 
lis, Erlangen, 1897, 37 pp. 8vo. 


. Font, Epigraphia Ampuritana. R. Assoc. Barc. II, 1898, No. 9, pp. 649-652. 


G. Gatti, Iscrizioni onorarie rinvenute nel territorio dell’ antica citta (Otricoli.) 
Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 405-407. 


Paul Gauckler, Note sur la ‘‘ Civitas Avioccalensis*’ (Sidi-Amara) et sur un 
nouveau légat du proconsul d’Afrique. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 499-506. 
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Paul Gauckler, Rapport épigraphique sur les découvertes faites en Tunisie par le 
service des antiquités dans le cours des cing derniéres années. B. Arch. 
C. T. 1897, pp. 362-471; pls. viii-ix ; 18 cuts. 

—— Deux inscriptions de la Tunisie. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 223. 

Un gladiateur médecin. Inscriptions du Musée d’Aix. Archaeologia Historica. 
L’Archéologie en 1897, Vol. I, pp. 125-134. 

F. Groh, Epigraphische Beitrage. Listy filologické, XXV, 1898, 4, pp. 253-258. 

St. Gsell, Inscriptions inédites de Algérie. B. Arch. C. F. 1897, pp. 556-573. 

A. Giinther, Rémerstrasse und Meilenstein mit Inschrift an derselben, .7h. V. 
Alt. Rhein. 103, 1898, pp. 167-168. 

F. J. Haverfield, Epigraphic Notes. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon- Tyne , VIII, 1897-98, No. 29, p. 253. 

—— Newly Discovered Roman Inscription at Housesteads. Jbid., No. 24, pp. 
208 f. 

0. Hirschfeld, D. Clodius Albinus (continued). R. Ep. M. Fr. 1898, No. 89, pp. 
534-540. 

E. Hiibner, Inschrift eines Numerus Germanorum aus Tangier. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. 
K. XVI, 1898, 4, 5, pp. 82-84. 

C. Jullian, Inscription gallo-romaine de Rom (Deux-Sévres). Revue Celtique, 
XIX, 1898, 2, pp. 168-176. 

Korber, Mainz, rémische Inschriften. Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 1898, 4, 5, pp. 
67-70. 

L. Lanzi, Nuova iscrizione latina della necropoli di ‘‘ Interamna Nahars.’’ (Stron- 
cone.) Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 271. 

Ch. Lécrivain, Inscription latine: dédicace & Mercure. Bulletin de la Société 
Archéologique du Midi de la France (Toulouse). 1898, No. 21, p. 22. 

P. Lejay, Alphabets numériques latins. Revue de philologie, de littérature, et 
Whistoire anciennes, N.S. XXII, 1898, 2, pp. 146-162. 

Heinrich Maionica, Inschriften aus Grado (continued). .Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
1898, Beiblatt, pp. 125-158 ; 6 figs. 

G. de Manteyer, L’inscription de Lanuvium A Rome. él. Arch. Hist. XVIII, 
1898, fase. iii, iv, pp. 271-280; pls. vii, viii. 

A. Meomartini, Sigillo di bronzo con nome latino scoperto nel territorio del 
comune. (S. Angelo a Cupolo, Apulia.) Not. Scavi, 1898. 


> 


Michon, Inscription romaine récemment découverte en Palestine. B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1898, p. 172. 

El Marqués de Monsalud, Epigraffa romana de Medina de las Torres y Fregenal 
de la Sierra. 3B. Ac. Hist. XXXII, 1898, Part 6, pp. 471-475. 

— Nuevas inscripciones de Extramaditira y Andalucia. B. Ac. Hist. XX XIII, 

1898, pp. 150-160. 
Epigraffa romana de Aragén y Extremadtira. B. Ac. Hist. XX XIII, 1898, 
pp. 401-415; fig. 

H. Nissen, Rimisches Siegesdenkmal in Beuel. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, pp. 
110-114. 
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A. Vazquez Nuiiez, La epigrafia latina en la provincia de Orense. Boletin de la 


comision provincial de monumentos (Oreuse), 1898, Nam. 2, 3. 


J. Offord, Roman Inscriptions relating to Hadrian’s Jewish War. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. XX, 1898, 5, p. 189. 

A. Papier, Three Latin-Libyan Sepulchral Inscriptions. Latin inscription of 
fourth century found at Khenchela, Africa. Christian inscription found at 
Fl-Aioun, Africa. Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 1, pp. iii-x ; 3 figs. 
[Cf. Ibid., 2, pp. Xxi-xxii. ] 

C. Patsch, Piombo der legio XI Claudia p. f. aus Gardun. Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
1898, pp. 121-124 ; 2 figs. 

C. Pauli, see Corpus. 

G. Pellegrini, Tomba con iscrizioni etrusche. (Rapolano.) Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 304-305. 

—— Tombe con iscrizioni etrusche scoperte in vocabolo Badia di S. Cristoforo di 
Chiusi. (Castiglione del Lago.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 305-315. 

—— Tegoli sepolerali con iscrizioni etrusche e latine a graffito. (Citta della 
Pieve.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 315-318. 

N. Persichetti, Iscrizioni sepolerali latine riconosciute nell’ abitato. (Casale, 
Scoppito.) Vot. Scavi, 1898, p. 424. 

G. de Petra, Iscrizione funebre latina. (Caserta.) Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 332. 

—— Iscrizione aquilonense. Rend. Acc. Arch. Napoli, N.S. X11, 1898, pp. 109- 
118. 

G. Pinza, Iscrizione sepolcrale che ricorda una * sodalitas 
flotta di Ravenna. Vot. Scavi, 1808, pp. 268-269. 


’ fra i classiarii della 


L. Pusterla, Frammento epigratico scoperto nel territorio del comune. (Tivoli 
Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 284. 

Revue des publications épigraphiques relatives a lantiquité romaine. R. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 455-472. 

E. Ritterling, Wiesbaden, rémische Inschrift [Dedication to Diana Mattiaca]. 
Kd. Wd. Z. Ges. K. XVII, 1898, 4, 5, pp. 70-74. 

— Zur Zeitbestimmung der Namenstempel der XXII Legion. Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, XVU, 1898, No. II, pp. 205-217 ; pl. i. 

E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di antichita romane, fasc. 58, constitutio — 
consul, pp. 673-704 ; fase. 59, consul, pp. 705-736; fase. 60 (Vol. III, fase. 
3), ferventes-fiscus, pp. 65-96; fasc. 61 (Vol. IIT, fase. 4), pp. 97-128. 

A. Schneider. Die am 22 Miirz, 1898, in Windisch gefundene Inschrift. Anz. 
Schw. Alt. XXXI1, 1898, pp. 66 f. 

P. Sticotti, Epigrafi romane. Atti e memorie della societa istriana di archeo- 
logia, XIV, 1897, fase. 3, 4. 

J. Szemak, Ancient Rome and the Romans. Budapest, 1898. 92 pp. 8vo. 
Hungarian. 

F. Tambroni, Note falische (Sull’ interpretazione di due iscrizioni falische. Con- 
gettura sul nome e sulla origine della citt&é di Fescennium). Bologna, 1898. 


35 pp. Svo. 
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Tournal, Inscriptions antiques de Narbonne. Archaeologia Historica. L’ Arché- 
ologie en 1897, Vol. 1, pp. 187-195. 

Toulouse ; autel A Mercure. J. Ep. M. Fr. 1898, No. 89, 1243. 

D. Vaglieri, Di un nuovo frammento del cosi detto elogio di Turia, rinvenuto 
sulla via Portuense. (Rome.) Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 412-418. 

J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Fasciculus inscriptionum Myrtilensium nuper reperta- 
rum. Epistula ad Aemilium Hiibner. Arch. Portug. U1, 1897, pp. 289-293. 

C. Villani, Epigrafe consolare ritrovata a S. Paolo. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. IV, 
1898, pp. 5-8. 

Héron de Villefosse, Les pierres inscrites découvertes 4 la pointe de la cité. 
Bulletin de ia Société de Uhistoire de Paris et de V Ile de France, 25* Année, 
1898, pp. 36-38 ; 1 pl. 

—— Inscription et enceinte romaine de Périgueux. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 
146-148. 

—— Inscriptions de Cherchel et de Bastia. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 189-192. 

—— Inscriptions latines de Algérie. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 204-206. 

F. Vivanet, Nuove iscrizione latine della necropoli cagliaritana. (Sardinia.) 
Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 340-341. 

R. Wiinsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom. Leipzig, 1898, B. G. 
Teubner. 125 pp.; 24 cuts. 8vo. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


E. Babelon, Les monnaies de Medaba, au pays de Moab. C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1898, pp. 388-394 ; 2 cuts. 

N. Cortellini, Le monete di Caligola nel Cohen. R&. Ital. Num. XI, 1898, 2, pp. 
239-286. 

A. Dieudonné, Monnaies romaines récemment acquises: par le Cabinet de 
Médailles. R. Num. 1898, pp. 667-687; pl. xix. 

J. Evans, A Hoard of Roman Coins. Num. Chron. 1898, Part II, No. 70, pp. 
126-184 ; pls. xii-xiv. 

0. Fischbach, Silbermiinzen der riémischen Republik aus Steiermark.  Fest- 
schriftdes deutschen Akademischen Philologen-Vereins in Graz. Ausgege- 
ben zur zwanzigsten Stiftungsfeier im Sommersemester, 1896. Graz, 1896, 
Comm. V. v. Leuschner & Lubensky. 181 pp. 8vo. 

L. Forrer, Quelques variétés inédites de grands bronzesromains. JR. Ital. Num. 
XI, 1898, 2, pp. 171-174. 

E. Gabrici, Tesoretto di monete revubblicane d’argento. (Taranto.) Not. 
Scavi, 1898, pp. 294-297. 

—— Contributo alla storia deila moneta romana da Augusto a Domiziano. 
Atti della R. Accademia di archeologia di Napoli, XX, 1897-98, Part II, 
39 pp. 

F. Gnecchi, Appunti di numismatica Romana. XLVII. Scavi di Roma nel 1897. 
XLVIII. Una nuova restituzione di Traiano in oro. XLIX. Un superbo 
sesterzio di Plotina trovato in Sardegna. R. Ital. Num. XI, 1898, 2, 

pp. 165-170; pl. iii. 
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G. Grunau, Inschriften und Darstellungen rémischer kaisermiinzen von Augustus 
bis Diocletian. Biel, 1898, E. Kuhn. xvi, 152 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 

G. F. Hill, Roman Aurei from Pudukota, South India. Nwa. Chron. 1808, 
pp. 304-320. 

Kersers, Mater, Chénon, Bulletin numismatique [containing ‘‘ Monnaies ro- 
maines*’]. Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre, XXI1, 1895- 
06, pp. 243 f. 

Milani, Un sestante di Vetulonia erroneamente attribuito a Telamone. RR. Ital. 
Num. XI, 1898, 2, p. 318. 

Collection de feu M. H. Montagu. Monnaies d'or, romaines et byzantines. 
Auction-catalogue, Paris, 1896, Rollin & Feuardent. vii, 180 pp.; 41 pls. 

R. Mowat, Arnasi. FR. Num. II, 1898, 2, pp. 287-292; 1 cut. 

H. Renault, Notice sur une monnaie inédite d’ Hippo-Diarrhytus. B. Arch. C. T. 
1897, pp. 250-259 ; 1 cut. 


Rostovtsew, Etude sur les plombs antiques (suite). FR. Num. 1898, pp. 457- 


477 ; pls. xiii, xiv. 

O. Seeck, Zu den Festmiinzen Constantins und seiner Familie. Z. Vum. XXTI, 
1898, 1, 2, pp. 17-65; pls. ii, iii ; 3 cuts. 

Serafini, Di una serie di bronzi onciali romani da restituirsi alla gente Appuleia. 
B. Com. Roma, XXVI, 1898, pp. 7-17. 


M. Soutzo, Etude sur les monnaies impériales romaines. FR. Num. II, 1898, 2, 


pp. 251-250, 478-487, 659-666. 
E. A. Stiickelberg, La parenté de Maxence et de Constance I d’aprés les mon- 


naies. RR. Ital. Num. XI, 1898, pp. 577-380. 


Vercingétorix et les médailles d’Alise. Archaeologia Historica. L’Archéologie 


en 1897. Vol. I, pp. 113-115; 1 pl. 


CHRISTIAN ART 
I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Album archéologique et monumental du département de Seine-et-Oise. 1-2 fasc. 


Versailles, 1898, Cop. 4to. 


Archaeologia historica, L’ Archéologie en 1897. Paris. 8vo. 84.00. 


a painter’s study of the likeness of Christ from the 


W. Bayliss, Rex Regum ; 
New York, 1898, The Macmillan 


time of the apostles to the present day. 
Co. xxix, 192 pp. $2.00. 
G. Bonavenia, Cimitero di Basilla. Osservazioni intorno alla cripta e alle iscri- 
zioni storiche dei SS. Proto e Giacinto. .V. Bull. Arch. Crist. TV, 1898, 
pp. 77-93 ; pl. vi. 


F. Buli¢c, I SS. Anastasio e Dojmo martiri Salonitani. B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, 


pp. 113-132. 
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J. Burckhardt, Beitriige zur geschichte von Italien. Das Altarbild — Das 
Portrit in der Malerei— Die Sammler. Basel, 1898, Lendorff. iv, 510 pp. 
8vo. $2.50. 

—— Der Cicerone. Siebente verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage unter Mitwir- 
kung von C, v. Fabriczy und anderen Fachgenossen bearbeitet von Wilhelm 
Bode. Leipzig, 1898, Seemann. 

E. Calzini, Rassegna bibliografica dell’ arte italiana. Anno I. Forli, 1898. 

A. Choisy, Histoire de l’Architecture. Paris, 180, Gauthier-Villars. 2 vols. 
642, 800 pp. 8vo. $8.00. 

L. Cloquet, Traité d’architecture. Tome III. Paris, 1898, Beaudry et Cie. 
8vo. 

Commission des Monuments historiques, Liste des Monuments classés & Paris et 
dans le département de la Seine. Ami d. Mon. 1898, pp. 176-177. 

Conferenze di archeologia cristiana. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. Ul, 1897, pp. 
183-186. 

F. Crispolti, La proprieta artistica e Vedetto Pacca innanzi ai magistrati. 
Firenze, Rassegna Nazionale, 1898. 

B. Croce, Pulcinella ed il personaggio del Napoletano in commedia. Arch. Stor. 
Nap. XXIII, 1898, pp. 605-668. [Among other things, la quistione della 
derivazione dall’ antichita classica, pp. 622-654. ] 

Crowe and Cavalcasselle, Storia della pittura in Italia dal sec. IT al sec. XVI. 
Vol. VIII, Firenze, 1898, Le Monnier. xi, 576 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 

Béla Czobor, Die historischen Denkmiiler Ungarns in der Millenniums-Landes- 
ausstellung. In cirea 25 Heften, imp. 4to. Wien, Grulach und Schenk. 
Heft 1, 16 pp.; 4 pls. $0.85. 

G. Dehio, Kunstgeschichte in Bildern. Systematische Darstellung der Ent- 
wickelung der bildenden Kunst vom klassischen Alterthum bis zum Ende 
des 18 Jahrhunderts, HI Abth. Die Renaissance in [talien. Leipzig, See- 
man, 1 Lfg.; 16 pls. folio. $0.38. 

G. Dehio and G. v. Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes historisch 
und systematisch dargestellt. II Bd. Erste Halfte, Stuttgart, 1898, Berg- 
striisser. 248 pp.; illustr. with atlas of 48 pls.; fol. 30M. Atlas alone, 24 M. 

Delehaye, S. Anastasio martire di Salona. B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XXI, 1898, 
pp. 55-72. 

Ch. Diehl, Les Monuments de l’Orient latin. FR. Or. Lat. 1897, pp. 293-310. 

Dumuijs, Inscription chrétienne d’Orléans. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 219. 

C. L. Eastlake, Pictures in the National Gallery, London. Munich, London, 
and New York, 1898, Franz Hanfstaengl. $60.00. 

G. Ebe, Der deutsche Cicerone. Fiihrer durch die Kunstschitze der Linder 
deutscher Zunge. III Malerei. Leipzig, 1898, Spamer. 475 pp. $1.60. 

G. Elisei, Di un sarcofago cristiano del sec. IV trovato a Perugia nel sec. XIV e 
servito di sepolero al b. egidio di Assisi. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. IV, 1898, 
pp. 9-23. 

H. D’Espony, Fragments d’Architecture. II Série. New York, 1898, B. Hess- 
ling, 7 pp.; 100 heliogravure pls. folio. $354.00. 
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L. Fiocca, Castel di Sangro. FP. Abruzz. XII, 1897, Nos. 10, 12. 


H. Friling, Farbenornamente in den historischen Stylarten. 1 Lfg. New York, 
B. Hessling. 4 colored pls. folio. S2.00. 


Theodor v. Frimmel, Galeriestudien. 3. Folge der Kleinen Galeriestudien. ) 
Geschichte der Wiener Gemildesammlungen. 1. Bd. 3. Lfg. Die italien. 
Meister in der kaiserl. Gemiildesammlg. zu Wien. Leipzig, G. H. Meyer. 
pp. 333-449. 3.50 M. 

I. Fuhrer, Forschungen zur Sicilia Sotteranea. Miinchen, 1897, Verlag d. k, 
Academie. 192 pp. 4to. 

Giovenale, Scavi innanzi alla basilica di Santa Cecilia in Trastevere. NV. Bull. 
Arch. Crist. ILL, 1897, pp. 249-254. 

S. Baring Gould. The Lives of the Saints. New edition in 16 vols. Revised, 
with Introduction and Additional Lives of English Martyrs, Cornish and 
Welsh Saints, and full Index to the entire work. Illustrated by over 400 
engravings. London, 1898, Nimmo. Vols. 13-15. Each 81.25. 


E. de la Gournerie, Christian Rome ; a historical view of its memories and 
monuments, 41-1867. Translated and abridged by the Hon. Lady Mac- 
donald ; Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. London, 1898, Rolandi. 2 vols. 
1140 pp. los. net. 


H. Grisar, Geschichte Roms und der Piipste im Mittelalter. Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung von Kultur und Kunst nach den Quellen dargestellt. I; 
Rom. beim Ausgang der antiken Welt. Freiburg i. Br. 1898, Herder. Lie- 
ferung 1, 2, pp. 1-128. 8vo. 

—— Sainte-Marie in Cosmedin & Rome. R. Art Chrét. IX, 1898, livr. 3, pp. 
181-106 ; pls. xi, xii; 12 cuts. 

P. Grisar, Archeologia. 94. Della insigne tradizione romana intorno alla catena 
di S$. Pietro nella basilica Eudossiana. 95. Il carme spoletano del secolo 
quinto in onore della catena e del primato di 8. Pietro. 96. Le pit antiche 
traslazioni di particelle della catena romana. 97. Una visita al titolo di 
Eudossia e alla catena diS. Pietro. La Civiltaé cattolica. Ser. XVI, Vol. 
II, qu. 1154, pp. 205-207 

Stéphane Gsell, Le Mausolée de Blad-Gitoun (fouilles de M. Vire). C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 481-499 ; 7 cuts. 

A. D. F. Hamlin, A Study of Evolution, Persistence, and Reversion in Ornament 
Motives. I. Trefoil and Palmette. Arch. Rec. VIII, pp. 27-48. 

F. Hermanin, Alcuni avorj della collezione del conte Stroganoff a Roma. L’ Arte 
(gia Archivio storico dell’ arte), 1, 1898, pp. 1-11. 


E. M. Hurll, The Life of Our Lord in Art, with Some Account of the Artistic 
Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. Boston, 1898, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. xxii, 570 pp.; illustr. $5.00. 


E. Jacobsen, La mostra eucaristica a Venezia, 1897. L’ Arte, I, pp. 165-171. 


Jeli¢. S. Anastasio Fullone e S. Anastasio Corniculario, Martiri Salonitani. 
B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XX1, 1898, pp. 85-100. 
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H. Knackfuss und M. G. Zimmermann, Allgemeine Kunstgeschichte. Mit tiber 
1000 Abbildg. 5 Abth. II Bd. Gotik und Renaissance. Bielefeld, 1898, 
Velhagen und Klasing. $0.50. 

P. Kronthal, Lexikon der technischen Kiinste. 2 vols. Lfg. 1. Berlin, 1898, 
Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

A. Kuhn, Allgemeine Kunstgeschichte mit iiber 1000 Illustrationen. Einsiedeln, 
Verlagsanstalt Benziger. 11-14 Lfg. 8&vo. Each $0.50. 

G. Lafenestre et E. Richtenberger, La Peinture en Europe. La Hollande. 
Paris, 1898, Anc. Maison Quantin. xv, 597 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 

J. P. Lenox, The Supreme Face of the Christian Centuries. Biblical World, 
1898, pp. 380-399. 

L. Mariani, Le influenze etniche nell’ Arte. Recanati, 1898, R. Sinboli. 

0. Marucchi, I] sepolecro gentilizio di S. Ambrogio nelle catacombe di Roma. 
Ambrosiana. Scritti vari pubblicati nel XV centenario della morte di S. 
Ambrogio. Milano, 1897. 4to. 

—— Un nuovo frammento di sarcofago cristiano recentemente collocato nel 
Museo Pio-Lateranense. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. IV, 1898, pp. 24-80; pl. 

—— Miscellanea archaeologica. Rém. Quart. 1898, Part 3, pp. 280-288. 

—— SS. Agapito Prenestino. Roma, 1898, 54 pp. 8vo. 

—— Il martire S. Agapito prenestino e le sue memorie locali. Giornale arca- 
dico. Ser. LIT, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 97-113. 

L. de Mauri, L’Amatore di maioliche e porcellane. Tecnica della fabbri- 
cazione. Sguardo generale sulla storia delle ceramiche dai primi tempi fino 
ai giorni nostri. Milan. xii, 648 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. $2.50. 

A. Melani, Modelli d’arte decorativa italiana. 50 tavole raccolte nella Collezione 
di Disegni di Maestri antichi della R. Galleria degli Uffizi di Firenze, con 
una introduzione e delle Note illustrative. Milano, 1898, Hoepli. 

E. Miintz, Rapport sur un projet de M. Casati tendant & la conservation et a 
Vinventaire des monuments frangais. Ami d. Mon. 1898, pp. 147-150. 

P. Orsi, Licodia Eubea cristiana. Rim. Quart. 1898, Part 3, p. 288. 

M. Philippson, Kulturgeschichte Europas seit dem Ausgange des Mittelalters 
bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig, Planken. 345 pp. 8vo. $0.75. 

Rohault de Fleury, Les saints de la messe et leurs monuments. Paris, 1898, 
Saint Pierre. 152 pp. 4to. 

G.C. Rossi, L’ultima parola ma necessarissima sul sacro tesoro Rossi, rinfor- 
zante la storia dell’antica liturgia dottrina. Rome, 1898. 8vo. 

A. von Sallet, Miinzen und Medaillen. Handbiicher d. K. Mus. zu Berlin, VI. 
Berlin, 1898, Spemann. iv, 224 pp. 8vo. 

Max Siebourg, Ein gnostisches Goldamulet aus Gellep. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 
1898, pp. 123-153, pl. vii ; 3 cuts in text. 

Cecil Smith, The Crucifixion on a Greek Gem. Annual of the British School 
at Athens, No. Ill, pp. 201-206 ; cut. 

A. Springer. Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. 5te Auflage. II Das Mittelalter. 
Leipzig, 1898, P. A. Seeman, vii, 282 pp. 4to. 
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E. Stevenson, Scavi e scoperte nelle catacombe romane. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
III, 1897, pp. 187-200. 

Osservazioni sulla topografia della Via Ostiense e sul cimitero ove fu sepolto 
lapostolo S. Paolo. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. II, 1897, pp. 283-321; pl. vii. 
—— Notizie: Scoperta di un avorio spettante al paliotto di Salerno ; di un codice 


antichissimo di atti apocrifi di S. Paolo testé discoperto ; nuove scoperte a 
Madaba nella Palestina. .. Bull. Arch. Crist. U1, 1898, pp. 322-325. 

—— Di un nuovo insigne esemplare dell’ antichissimo indice dei cimiteri cristi- 
ani di Roma. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1897, pp. 255-279. 

—— L’arca di Lucina sulla via Ostiense. .V. Bull. Arch. Crist. IV, 1898, pp. 
60-76 ; pl. 

—— Notizie: Scoperte nel monastero e nella basilica di S. Paolo; di un altro 
avorio spettante al paliotto di Salerno. Scavi nell’ antica basilica suburb- 
ana di 8S. Agapito presso Palestrina. NV. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1V, 1898, pp. 
94-08, 

O. Strazzulla, Nuovi studi su alcuni elementi pagani nelle catacombe e nella 
epigratica cristiana. Rivista storia antica, III, 1898, 2-3, pp. 145-153. 

G. Stuhlfauth, Bemerkungen von einer christlich-archaeologischen studienreise 
nach Malta und Nordafrika. Rém. Mitth. 1898, pp. 275-304; 2 pls.; 3 figs. 

—— Un frammento di sarcofago cristiano del magazzino archeologico commu- 
nale a Roma. VN. Bull. Arch. Crist. I11, 1897, pp. 178-182 ; pl. v. 

C. L. Tanfani, Notizie di artisti tratte dai documenti pisani. Pisa. vii, 582 pp. 
8vo. 382.40. 

W. S. Torburn, A Guide to the History and Valuation of the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 3ed. enlarged. London, 1898, L. N. Gill. 280 pp. ; 
40 pls. 8vo. $2.62. 

Torlonia, Di un sarcofago cristiano del palazzo Torlonia. NV. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
III, 1897, pp. 280-282 ; pl. vi. 

G. Urbini, Le vite de’ pii excellenti pittori, scultori ed architetti di Giorgio 
Vasari, ridotte e annotate. Torino, 1898. 

Alfred Whitman, ‘The Masters of Mezzotint. New York, 1898, The Macmillan 
Company. x, 95 pp.; 60 illustrations. 8vo. $15.00. 


II. BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


J. Romilly Allen, The Font at Zedelghem, near Bruges, in Belgium. Reliq. 
1898, pp. 259-268 ; 9 cuts. 

Architecture du vieil Anvers. Album de 20 planches en héliogravure. Folio. 
Bruxelles, 1898, ed. Lyon-Claesen. 


M. Armellini, Lezioni di archaeologia cristiana. Rome, 1898, E. Loescher & 


Co. 8vo. 
M. E. Bagnall-Oakley, Early Sculpture at Ratisbon. Relig. 1898, pp. 270-271; 
2 figs. 


Berno, Restauration und Umbau der evangelischen Pfarrkirche. Flammersfeld 
(Kreis Altenkirchen). Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 219-221 ; plan. 
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E. Bertaux, I Monumenti medioevoli della Regione del Vulture. Napoli, 1897, 
Direzione della Napoli Nobilissima. 

R. Bevere, Arredi sacri in uso nelle provincie napolitane dal XII al XVI secolo. 
Arch. Stor. Nap. 1898, pp. 404-420. 

T. A. Brunn, An Enquiry into the Art of the Illuminated Manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages. Part I. Stockholm, 1898, Samson och Wallin. xiv, 86 Ppp. ; 
10 pls. 

Jos. Buchkremer, Wiederherstellung der Pfarrkirche zum hl. Nikolaus. Aachen. 
Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 212-215, with full-page cut. 

—— Atrium am Karolinger-Miinster zu Aachen. Jbid. 103, 1898, pp. 176-181; 
2 full-page plans. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Psalter, the Earliest known. Text in the Dialect of 
Upper Egypt. London, 1898. 8vo. $3.75. 

Franz Biittenbach, Monographien iiber die kirchliche Kunst. Aachen, 1898, 
Ignaz Schweitzer. 232 pp.; 144 cuts. 4to. $5.00. 

Busch and Clemen, Restauration der ehemaligen Klosterkirche. Neuwerk. 
(Kreis Gladbach.) Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 241-246 ; 4 cuts. 

Chevin, Dictionnaire latin-frangais des noms propres de lieux ayant une certaine 
notoriété principalement au point de vue ecclésiastique et monastique. 
Paris, 1897, Retaux. vi, 558 pp. 8vo. 

G. Clausse, Les Marbriers Romains et le mobilier presbytéral. Illustré de 
soixante-quinze dessins. Paris, 1897, Leroux. Large 8vo. 

Clemen, Wiederherstellung und Ausschmiickung der Cistercienserabteikirche. 
Altenberg. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 215-219; 1 pl.; 2 cuts. 

—— Restauration und Erweiterung der evangelischen Pfarrkirche. Kirn (Kreis 
Kreuznach). pp. 225-226. 

—— Anfertigung von Kopien der mittelalterlichen Wandmalereien der Rhein- 
provinz. Jbid. pp. 257-260; 1 full-page cut. 

—— Wiederherstellung des Domes. Altenberg. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, 
pp. 181-185; 2 pls.; 3 cuts. 

—— Wiederherstellung des alten Holzhauses am Markte. Bacharach. Jbid. 
pp. 185-187 ; 2 cuts. 

—— Sicherungsarbeiten au der Schlossruine. Blankenheim. (Kreis Schleiden). 
Thid. pp. 188-193 ; 3 cuts. 

—— Wiederherstellung des Hochkreuzes auf dem Kirchhofe. Brauweiler. 
Thid: p. 193. 

—— Wiederherstellung des Grabdenkmals Herzog Wilhelms des Reichen in der 
Lambertuskirche. Dusseldorf. Jhid. pp. 194-195. 

— Wiederherstellung des Turmes der alten katholischen Pfarrkirche. Gruiten 

(Kreis Mettmann). Jbid. pp. 195-197 ; 1 cut. 

—— Wiederherstellung des chores der Abteikirche. Heisterbach. Jbid. pp. 
198-206 ; 5 cuts. 

—— Wiederherstellung der alten katholischen Pfarrkirche K6éln-Niehl. Jbid. 
pp. 218-220; 1 cut. 

—— Anfertigung von Kopien der mittelalterilchen Wandmalereien der Rhein- 
provinz. Ibid. pp. 224-227; 5 cuts. 
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L. Cloquet, L’Abbaye d’Aulne. R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 456-467. 

Imperial Archaeological Commission, Discussion of the Project for the Restora- 
tion of the Mural Paintings of the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Novgorod. 
Materials for Russian Archaeology, No. 21. St. Petersburg, 1897. 46 pp.; 
33 figs. 4to. [The paintings, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are 
to be restored with slight modifications. Text in Russian. ] 

J. Charles Cox, The Saxon Crypt at Repton. Athen. October 1, 1898. 

W. Cudworth, Ilkley and its Museum. PRe/iq. 1898, pp. 217-224 ; 6 figs. 

G. Doublet, Monographie de l’Ancienne cathédrale de Vence. Nice, 1898, 
Malvano. 48 pp. 8vo. 

Frederick W. Farrar, The Cathedrals of England. 2 vols. illustrated. New 
York, Whittaker. 349 pp. 8vo. $5.00. 

Barr Ferree, French Cathedrals. Parts XV, XVI. Arch. Rec. VII, pp. 49-65, 
168-179. 

A. H. Fisher, The Cathedral Church of Hereford. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 
London, 1898, Bell. 118 pp. 8vo. $0.36. 

R. Forrer, Les imprimeurs de tissus dans leur relations historiques et artistiques 
avec les corporations. Strassburg, 1898. 59 pp.; 24 cuts. 8vo. 

—— Die Kunst des Zeugdruckes vom Mittelalter bis zur Empirezeit, nach den 
Urkunden und alten Originaldrucken bearbeitet. 1898. 

Frank Rede Fowke, The Bayeux Tapestry: a History and Description. London, 
1808, George Bell & Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co. 

S. Fraschetti, Dei bassorilievi rappresentanti la leggenda di Santa Catarina in 
Santa Chiara di Napoli. ZL’ Arte, I, pp. 245-255. 

L. von Frisenne, Erweiterung der katholischen Pfarrkirche. Wanderath 
(Kreis Adenau). Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 247-248 ; 1 cut. 

F. S. Gardner, Foreign Armour in England. Portfolio Monograph. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 8vo. $1.25. 

W. H. Goodyear, Unknown Italy. Arch. Rec. VIII, pp. 125-149. 

H. Graeven, Friihchristliche und mittelalterliche Elfenbeinwerke in photograph- 
ischer Nachbildung. Serie I. Aus Sammlungen in England. Rome, 
1898. 36 pp.; 71 photographs. 8vo. 

—— Il rotulo di Giosué. ZL’ Arte, I, pp. 221-230. 

—— Elfenbeinportraits der Kénigin Analasvintha. Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, 
pp- 82-88. 

Grisar, Note archeologiche sulla mostra di Arte sacra antica a Orvieto. Rome, 
1807. 44 pp. with illustrations. 

——— I musaici dell’ oratorio Lateranense di S. Venanzio [from Civiltd catt. qu. 
1142 n. 82-85). B. Arch. Stor. Dal. XX1, 1898, pp. 72-84 ; pl. iv. 


P. Grueber, Dic Rosenkranzkirche in Maria-Wérth und die Kirche in Zeltschach. 
Mitth. C.-Comm. 1898, pp. 202-207. 


T. Hann, Kunstgeschichtliche Betrachtungen iiber die Kirche zu St. Marein im 
Levantthale in Karnten. Mitth. C.-Comm. 1898, pp. 165-168. 
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H. Hartung, Motive der Mittelalterlichen Baukunst in Deutschland in photo- 
graphischen Original-Aufnahmen. 3 Lfg. Berlin, Wasmuth. 25 pls. with 
2 pp. text. Folio. $6.25. 

K. Hupe, Instandsetzung der Michaelskapelle. Godesberg. Jhb. V. Alt. Rh. 
102, 1898, pp. 221-224 ; 2 cuts. 

G. Katcheretz, Notes d’archéologie russe. II. Le bouclier byzantin de Kertch. 
R. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, pp. 240-244 ; cut. 

A. F. Kendrick, The Cathedral Church of Lincoln : a History and Description of 
its Fabric, and a list of the Bishops. London, George Bell & Sons. 1s. 6d. 

Wiederherstellung des ehemaligen Deutsch-Ordenshauses. Koblenz, Jb. V. 
Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, pp. 206-217 ; 1 pl.; 5 cuts. 

C. Koenen, Karlingisch-frinkische Tépfereien bei Pingsdorf. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 
103, 1898, pp. 115-122 ; pl. 

Kosbab, Wiederherstellung des Turmes der katholischen Pfarrkirche. Oberdol- 
lendorf (Kreis Sieg). Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 1898, pp. 220-223 ; 2 cuts. 

Die Kunst- und Kulturgeschichtlichen Denkmale des Germanischen National- 
Museums in Niirnberg. 90 photographs in portfolios. Niirnberg, J. A. 
Stein’s Buchhandlung. $40.00. 

E. Lambin, La cathédrale de Senlis. R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 278-287. 

—— La cathédrale de Soissons. R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 441-449. 

Laurent, Plaques sculptées byzantines trouvées & Delphes. B.C. HW. XXI, 1897, 
pp. 615-616 (Institut de corr. hellén.). 

Legendre, Le Saint-Sépulere, depuis lorigine jusqu’a nos jours et les croisés du 
Maine. Le Mans, Legnicheux. 155 pp. 8vo. 

W. Heneage Legge, The Church at Ringmer, Sussex. Pelz. 1808, pp. 225-257 ; 
9 cuts. 

C. Limprecht, Der Ursprung der Gothik und der altgermanische Kunstcharakter. 
Elberfeld, 1898, Selbstverlag. 41 pp. 

Loersch, Wiederherstellung und Ausschmiickung der Miinsterkirche. Aachen. 
Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 204-211, bid. 103, 1898, pp. 175-176. 

Lucas und Clemen, Instandsetzung der Grabkapelle an der Schlosskirche, Mei- 
senheim. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 235-241; 1 pl.; cut. 

A. Ludwich, Zwei byzantinische Odysseus-Legenden. Programm der Univ. 
Kénigsberg. Kénigsberg, 1898, Akad. Buchh., Schubert & Seidel, 20 pp. 
4to. 

J. T. Micklethwaite, The Saxon Crypt at Repton. Athen. October 8, 1898. 

G. Millet, Letter on the Chureh of Lavra (Mt. Athos) and its Paintings. (C. &. 
Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 381-382. 

Letter from Mount Athos. Jbid. 1898, pp. 516-518. 

E. Modigliani, Avorj dei bassi tempi rappresentanti una imperatrice. L’ Arte, I, 
1898, pp. 365-367. 

C. Mommert, Die heilige Grabeskirche zu Jerusalem in ihrem urspriinglichen 
Zustande. Leipzig, 1898, Haberland. viii, 256 pp.; 5 maps; 22 cuts. 
5.50 M. 
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A. Mordtmann, Justinian und der Nika-Aufstand (Mittheilungen des deutschen 
Exkursions-Klubs in Konstantinopel. Nr. IV). Constantinople, 1898, O. 
Keil. 48 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. 

Mordtmann, Byzantinische Glasstempel. Byz. Z. 1898, pp. 603-608. 

V. Mortet, Observations sur la forme des colonnes 41l’époque romane. Bibl. Ec. 
Chartes, 1898, pp. 578-588. 

E. F. A. Miinzenberger und St. Beissel, Zur Kenntniss und Wiirdigung der mittel- 
alterlichen Altire Deutschlands. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der vaterlind- 
ischen Kunst. Frankfurt a. M., Kreuer. 10-15 Lfg. Each, $1.50. Folio. 

H. Omont, Inventaire du trésor et de la bibliothéque du monastére de Stroum- 
nitza. Mélanges Henri Weil, pp. 309-320. [Inventory dated 1344 a.p.] 

Otter, Widerherstellung der Willibrordikirche. Wesel. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 
1898, pp. 248-256 ; 2 pls.; 2 cuts. 

A. v. Pannewitz, Formenlehre der romanischen Baukunst in ihrer Anwendung auf 
den Quaderbau. 40 Tafeln in Photolithographie, nebst Vorwort, Quellen- 
angabe, Inhalt- und Ortsverzeichniss. Leipzig, Baumgirtner. Folio. 33. 

W. Pleyte und P. A. A. Boeser, Manuscrits coptes du Musée d’antiquités des 
Pays-Bas 4 Leide. Leyden, E. J. Brik. vi, 490 pp.; 21 pls. 4to. $10.50. 

Riedl, Reste einer altchristlichen Basilica im Boden Celeja’s. Mitth. C.-Comm. 
1898, pp. 219-224. 

Rohdewald, Instandsetzung des Schwanenturmes in der Burg. Kleve. Jb. V. 
Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 228-235; 3 cuts. 

K. Schaefer, Die Kathedrale von Reims. Die Baukunst, 1898, Heft 9. 18 pp.; 
10 pls. Folio. 

F. J. Schmitt, Die ehemalige Franziskaner-Kirche zur heiligsten Dreifaltig- 
keit in Miinchen. Rep. f. A. XXI, pp. 382-387. 

V. Schultze. Die Quedlinburger Itala-Miniaturen der kénigl. Bibliothek in 
Berlin. Fragmente der altesten christlichen Buchmalerei. Miinchen, Beck. 
iii, 44 pp.; 7 pls.; 8 cuts. 8vo. $3.75. 

P. Schumann, Der Dom zu Pisa. Die Baukunst, Heft 8, 1898. 

Stevenson, Osservazioni intorno ad un avorio creduto antico rappresentante 
Leone III e Carlo Magno. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. III, 1897, pp. 240-248. 
Teillet, A travers les clochers du Bas-Poitou. Extract from Rev. du Bas-Poitou. 

Vannes, 1898, Lafalge. 39 pp. 8vo. 

F. et N. Thiollier, Art et archéologie dans le département de la Loire. St. 
Etienne, 1898. 124 pp.; 101 cuts. Large 8vo. 

G. Tholin et Ph. Lauzun, Le chateau d’Estillac (xiii-xvi siécles). Agen, 1898. 
38 pp. 8vo. 

G. B. Toschi, Ambrosiana. JL’ Arte, I, 1898, pp. 231-244. 

A. Venturi, Di una nuova cassettina civile bizantina. ZL’ Arte, I, 1898, p. 212; pl. 

F. van Vleuten, Numismatisches aus der Rheinprovinz. 1. Miinzen Albero’s 
von Trier. 2. Miinzen von Rees. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 101, 1897, pp. 136-139 ; 


4 cuts. 
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Voigtel, Fortbau am Dome, Kéln. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, pp. 226-228. 

—— Fortbau des Domes im Baujahre 1897-98, Kiln. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 103, 
1898, pp. 217-218. 

Arthur Watson, Sciopodes. Relig. 1898, pp. 269-270; 2 cuts. 

G. Wilpert, L’affresco scoperto presso la basilica Vaticana. B. Com. Roma, 
XXVI, 1898, pp. 3-6; pls. i, ii. 

—— Un capitola di storia del vestiario, tre studii sul vestiario dei tempi poscon- 
stantiniani. JZ’ Arte, I, 1898, pp. 89-121; pl. 

J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Sacramentskapellen in der Katakombe des hl. 
Callistus ; mit 17 Illustrationen. Freiburg im B. 1897, Herder’sche Verlags- 
handlung. 

Wirtz, Wiederherstellung des Domes. Trier. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1898, p. 
246. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


F. de Amicis, Paffaelo Sanzio e la scoperta di un suo quadro, Turin. 80 pp.; 
7 pls. 4to. $2.00. 

B. Berenson, The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. 3d edit. with 24 pho- 
togravure illustrations. New York, 1897, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. xix, 162 
pp. Royal 8vo. 

S. Berger, Les manuels pour l’illustration du Psautier au XVIIIe siécle. No- 
gent-Le-Rotrou, 1898, Daupeley-Gouverneur. 42 pp. 

G. Biscaro, Lorenzo Lotto a Treviso nella prima decade del secolo XVI. L’ Arte, 
I, pp. 138-153. 

J.-A. Blanchet, L’atelier monétaire du Prince Noir & Limoges, en 1365. R. Num. ' 
1898, pp. 507-518 ; 3 cuts. 

G. Bonanni, I palazzo Farnese di Ortona a Mare. Margherita d’Austria. Lan- 
ciano, 1897, Carabba. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of Pictures by Masters of the Milanese 
and Allied Schools of Lombardy. London, 1898. Printed for the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club. 

C. S. Cavallucci, Manuale di storia dell’ arte. Vol. III. I! risorgimento in 
Italia. Florence, 1898. xiv, 622 pp. 16mo. $0.60. 

H. Demiani, Francois Briot, Kaspar Enderlein und das Edelziner. Leipzig, 
1897, Karl W. Hiersemann. 

C. Dodgson, Ueber zwei Niederliindische Holzschnitte. Rep. f. HK. XXI, pp. 

289, 290. 

. Donnet, Documents pour servir 4 l’histoire des ateliers de tapisserie de Brux- 
elles, Audenarte, Anvers, etc., jusqu’’ la fin du XVIIe siécle. Bruxelles, 
1898, Vromant et Cie. 8vo. 

. Doren, Zum Bau der Florentiner Domkuppel. Rep. f. K. XXI, pp. 249-262. 


> 


. Diirer, Die Passion Christi in Kupferstich. Niirnberg, Stein. 16 copper- 


plates reproduced. $2.25. 


> 
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C. Enlart, Les tombeaux frangais de l’ile de Chypre. 2. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 
429-440. 

C. v. Fabriczy, Castel del Monte, das Werk eines franzésischen Architekten. 
Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 242-245. 

— Domenico Rosselli. Ein vergessener Bildhauer des Quattrocento. (Schluss.) 
Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 117-154. 

O. Fischel, Raphaels Zeichnungen. Versuch einer Kritik der bisher veriffent- 
lichten Blatter. Mit einem Vorwort von Dehio. Strassburg, Triibner. 
xliv, 272 pp. 8vo. $2.25. 

G. Frizzoni, Zu den vermeinten Zeichnungen Pinturrichio’s fiir das Apparta- 
mento Borgia. Rep. f. HK. XX1, pp. 284-285. 

E. Gale, The Villa Lante. Arch. Ree. VIII, pp. 117-124. 

A. Geffroy, Etudes italiennes. I. Florence, La Renaissance. II. Rome, His- 
toire monumentale. Paris, 1898, Armand Colin et Cie. 


Philippe Gille et Marcel Lambert, Versailles et les deux Trianons. 600 pp. 
with 75 plates and 250 cuts. 4to. [To be published in 25 monthly fasci- 
culi beginning November, 1898.] Tours, Alfred Mame et fils. $90. Edition 
de. luxe, $200. 

D. Gnoli, Bramante in Roma. Rivista d’ Italia, 1898, pp. 690 ff. 

Gubbio, Maggio, 1498-1898. Per Maestro Giorgio. Forli, 1898, L. Bordandini, 

Albrecht Haupt. Backsteinbauten der Renaissance in Norddeutschland. Frank- 
furt, a. M., Heinrich Keller. 12 pp.; 25 pls. Folio. $6.25. 

F. Hermann, La Bibbia latina di Federico d’Urbino nella Biblioteca Vaticana. 
L’ Arte, 1, pp. 256-272. 

E. Jacobsen, Die Handzeichnungen der “ Uffizien’’ in ihren Beziehungen zu 
Gemiilden, Sculpturen, und Gebauden in Florenz. Rep. f. H. XX1, pp. 263- 
285. 

D. Joseph, Bibliographie de "histoire de l’art de la premiére Renaissance en 
Italie. Bruxelles, 1898, Largier. 

—— Histoire de la peinture de la Renaissance italienne. Trecento et Quattro- 
cento. Bruxelles, 1898, Largier. 

L. Justi, Jacopo de’ Barbari und Albrecht Diirer. Rep. f. HK. XXTI, pp. 346-374. 

I. Klaczko, Rome et la Renaissance. Essais et esquisses. Jules II. Paris. 
$2.00. 

K. Lange, Der schlafende Amor des Michelangelo. Leipzig, 1898, Seemann. 

Max Lehrs, Der Meister PM. Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 135-138. 

P. Lehmgriibner, Die Hauptfront des Rathhauses in Bucholt. Z. f. Bawwesen, 
1898, pp. 174-178. 

C. Manchot, Der Christus Michelangelos in S. Maria sopra Minerva in Rom. 
Hamburg, 1898, Hamburgische Verlagsanstalt u. Druckerei. 38 pp.; 4 pls. 
1M. 

A. G. Meyer, Oberitalienische Friihrenaissance. Bauten und Bildwerke der 
Lombardie. I Th. Die Gothik des Mailinder Domes und der Uebergangs- 
stil. Berlin, 1897, W. Ernst und Sohn. 145 pp. 8vo. 
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P. Molmenti, I] Moretto da Brescia. Firenze, 1898, R. Bemporad. 115 pp. 
8vo. 

X. Barbier de Montault, Les Chambres Borgia au Vatican. Arras, 1898, Sueur- 
Charney. 15 pp. 8vo. 

—— L’(iuvre de Limoges & Catane. Extrait de la Société scientifique historique 
et archéologique de la Corréze, Tom. XV. 

R. Miiller, Ueber einige Kunstdenkmale im Norden von Béhmen. Mitth. C.- 
Comm. 1898, pp. 191-198. 

Eugéne Miintz, The ‘ Leda’ of Leonardo da Vinci. Athen. September 17, 1898. 

C. Nerlinger, Etat du chateau de Thann au XV° siécle. Bibl. Ec. Chartes, 
1898, pp. 304-321. 

E. Petersen, Eine antike Vorlage Michelangelo's. Z. Bild. K. IX, 1898, pp. 
294 f.; 3 figs. 

H. Pferter, Die Holzarchitektur der Stadt Braunschweig. Z. f. Bauwesen, 


C. Philipps, Titian. A Study of his Life and Works. London. 10s. 10d. 

Ravaisson, ©n the Statue of the Virgin on the Altar of Raphael’s Tomb. C. R. 
Acad. Tnse. 1898, p. 478. 

Rembrandt, Sixteen Photogravures after his Original Paintings in the Dresden 
Gallery. New York, Berlin Photogravure Company. On Japan paper in 
portfolio. $75. 

Marcel Reymond, La Sculpture Florentine, Tome II. Florence, 1898, Alinari. 
viii, 242 pp. 4to. $6.00. 

W. Roberts, The ‘ Leda’ of Leonardo da Vinci. Athen. September 24, 1898. 

—— Sacred Art at Turin. Athen. September 5, 1898. 

E. Rocchi, Castel del Monte. JL’ Arte, I, pp. 121-157. 

A. Rosenberg, Leonardo da Vinci. Bielefeld, Velhagen u. Klasing. 136 pp.; 128 
illustrations. 8vo. $0.75. 

L. Salazar, Documenti inediti intorno artisti napolitani del secolo XVII. Na- 
poli Nobiliss. 1897, fase. 9. 

G. Dalla Santa, Alcuni documenti per la storia della chiesa di Limisso in Cipro 
durante la seconda meta del secolo XV. N. Arch. Ven. XVI, 1898, pp. 
150-187. 

M. Schmidt, Hessische Thurmhelme. Z. f. Bawiresen, 1898, pp. 379-382. 

L. C. Sforza, La collezione artistica di Caterina Nobili Sforza, comtessa di 
Santafiora. L’<Arte, I, pp. 273-278. 

G. A. Simcox, The ‘ Leda’ of Leonardo da Vinci. Athen. September 24, 1898. 

J. D. Spaeth, Leonardo’s Last Supper. Lutheran Church Review, 1898, pp. 
491-501. 

John Addington Symonds, The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Based on 
Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Family at Florence. 3d ed. With 
Portrait and Fifty Reproductions, London, Nimmo. New York, Scribners. 
2 vols. 502 and 456 pp. $4.00. 
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H. Thode, Correggio; mit 93 Abbildungen nach Gemalden und Zeichnungen. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1898, Velhagen und Klasing. [One of the Kiinstler 
Monographien edited by Knackfuss. } 

G. B. de Toni, Due affreschi di scuola del Mantegna. Padova, 1898. 

H. von Tschudi, Der Meister von Flémalle. (Schluss.) Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
1898, pp. 89-116. 

F. M. Valeri, Il palazzo e la cappella dei Notai in Bologna. Rep. 7. K. 1898, 
pp. 165-185. 

A. Venturi, Il maestro del Correggio. L’ Arte, I, pp. 279-303. 

—— Il Pontificale di Antonio da Monza nella Biblioteca Vaticana. L’ Arte, I, 
pp. 154-164. 

Henry Wallis, Italian Ceramic Art. Examples of Maiolica and Mezzo-Maiolica 
fabricated before 1500. London, 1898, B. Quaritch. Large 8vo; 60 pls. 
$5.25. 

S. Weber, Die Entwickelung des Putto in der Plastik der Friihrenaissance. 
Heidelberg, 1898. 

H. Weizsacker, Nikolaus Kniipfer und Adam Elsheimer. Rep. /. K. 1898, pp. 
186-197. 

M. Wingenroth, Beitriige zur Angelico-Forschung I. Rep. f. AK. XXI, pp. 335- 
345. 

F. Witting, Piero dei Franceschi. Eine kunsthistorische Studie. Mit 15 Licht- 
drucktafeln. Strassburg, 1898. J. H. E. Hertz. 


Zucker, Zu den Handzeichnungen Diirer’s. Rep. f. K. XXI, pp. 375-376. 


1899 
January — 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS! 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


HAROLD N. Fow.er, Editor 
49, Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


RUSSIA.—The Ruins of Merv.—In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 
108-114 (3 figs.), G. Katcheretz publishes the third of his series of ‘ Notes 
on Russian Archaeology.’ This is an abstract and review of Joukovski’s 
work on the ruins of Merv, Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, XIV, 
1894. Joukovski’s work is mainly historical, but his description of the 
existing ruins is good. He tried but little excavation, and found nothing of 
any great interest. Extensive remains of the different periods of the history 
of the place from the Sassanide times to the final fall-of the city are pre- 
served. 

Tumuli in the District of St. Petersburg.—In R. Arch. XXXIV, 
1899, pp. 282-287 (1 fig.), G. Katcheretz, in the fourth of his series of notes 
on Russian archaeology, describes tumuli in the district of St. Petersburg. 
This article gives a summary of the Russian work of Spitzine, in Materials 
for the Archaeology of Russia, XX, 1896. About six thousand tumuli were 
excavated by Ivanovski from 1872 to 1885 and in 1891. A few of the objects 
found belong to the eighth and seventeenth centuries, but the rest fall into 
two divisions, one belonging to the eleventh and twelfth, the other to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. In the tombs of the first class the body was 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor FowLEr, Editor-in- 
charge, assisted by Miss Mary H. BucKINGHAM, Professor HArry E. Burton, 
Professor JAMES C. EGBERT, JR., Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Mr. GEORGE N. 
Oucott, Professor JaMEs M. Paton, Dr. GEORGE A. REISNER, Professor HERBERT 
Wetrr SmyTH, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the JouRNAL material 
published after June 30, 1899. 

For an expianation of the abbreviations, see pp. 329, 330. 
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laid on the ground, with the back and head supported on a pile of stones. 
The people were probably Russian. In the tumuli of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the bodies were seated and placed in an oval trench 
about 0.70 m. deep. To the same period belong some simple tombs without 
tumuli. A small class of twenty-five tumuli, in the region still occupied by 
the Vodi, a people of Finnish race, shows that the Vodi practised the same 
funeral rites as their Russian neighbors. The objects found in those tombs 
are, however, of Scandinavian or Finnish origin. A list of the plates of the 
Russian publication closes the article and constitutes a partial list of the 
objects, mostly personal ornaments and weapons, found in the tombs. 


A SWISS ARCHAEOLOGICAL ORGAN.—The Anzeiger fiir 
Schweiz. Alterthumskunde, the periodical recently started by the authorities 
of the Landesmuseum, has been adopted as the official organ of the Zurich 
Antiquarische Gesellschaft and also of the Swiss Gesellschaft fiir Erhaltung 
historischer Kunstdenkmiiler. The Statistik Schweizerischer Kunstdenkmiiler, 
hitherto issued by Professor J. R. Rahn as commissioner of the Swiss Federal] 
Landesmuseum, will in future be published as a supplement to the Anzeiger. 
An attempt will also be made to include in the Anzeiger a literary catalogue 
of the publications of the various cantonal archaeological and autiquarian 
societies. (Athen. June 10, 1899.) 


REVUE DES ETUDES ANCIENNES.— The Annales de la Faculté 
des Lettres de Bordeaux et des Universités du Midi begins a fourth series with 
the year 1899. Henceforth it is to be divided into a Rerue des Etudes 
Anciennes and a Rerue des Lettres Frangaises et Etrangeres. An introductory 
notice of the new series by G. Radet is found in Rerue des Etudes Anciennes, 
I, 1899, pp. 1-6. 


GERMAN AGENT AT CONSTANTINOPLE. — Dr. Theodor Wie- 
gand has been appointed Departmental Curator of the Royal Museums of 
Berlin, with an official residence at Constantinople. This post, which was 
originally founded in Smyrna for Karl Humann in 1884, has been reconsti- 
tuted in order that the interests of the Berlin Museums in fresh Oriental 
discoveries may be cared for by a resident expert with a definite position. 
(Athen. April 29, 1899.) 


ROME. — A Collection of Coins belonging to the Municipality. — 
The municipal government of Rome acquired for thirty thousand lire the 
important Bignami collection of coins. Professor Camillo Serafini was 
appointed to catalogue the collection and has already made considerable 
progress. The collection will be exhibited in the Conservatori Museum. 
(L’ Arte, 1898, p. 210.) 


TURIN. — Drawings of Old Masters in the Royal Library. — In con- 
nection with the Turin exhibition of 1898 a selection of about one hundred 


drawings by old masters were exhibited, which form a part of the treasures 
of the Royal Library. In the Rep. f. K., 1899, pp. 13-21 Charles Loeser 
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gives a general account of this collection of drawings, for which as yet no 
catalogue has been published. 

The Turin Exhibition. —In L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 177-182, Antonio Tara- 
melli describes the very interesting exhibition of Italian art held in connece- 
tion with the Turin exhibition of 1898. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF THE ANNUNCIATION. — M. Gerspach will 
soon publish a volume on the Annunciation, in which on 150 plates will be 
illustrated representations of the Annunciation from the earliest Catacomb 
paintings down to the seventeenth century. (R. Art Chre?. 1898, p. 416.) 


GRAFFITI OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. — Some fifteenth 
and sixteenth century grattiti from San Giorgio Ingannapoltron at Valpoli- 
cella near Verona were published in Arte e Storia, November 15, 1898; 
others have been published by Professor Bigini in his monumental deserip- 
tion of San Francesco di Lodi; others exist in fourteenth century frescoes in 
San Salvatore di Collalto near Treviso. In the Arch. Stor. Lomb., 1899, pp. 
124-130, Diego Sant’ Ambrogio publishes a series of sixteenth and seven- 


teenth century graffiti from the basilica at San Giulio d’Orta. 


BERLIN. — Exhibition of Mediaeval and Renaissance Art. — The 
exhibition of works of art of the Mediaeval and Renaissance periods held 
under the auspices of the Kunsthistorische Gesellschaft revealed from the 
private collections of Berlin many fine examples of paintings, miniatures, 
drawings, marbles, bronzes, stuecoes, ceramics, furniture, and embroideries. 


The most important are noted in L’-Arve, 1598, pp. 315-320. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. — Ll’ Arve, 1898, p. 214, announces that Braun will 
undertake as soon as possible the publication of carbon prints from the gal- 
leries of Milan and Venice; that Brogi will reproduce works of art from 
Liguria and Piedmont, that Anderson will complete the task of photograph- 
ing works of art in the principal towns between Milan and Venice. Ander- 
son has published supplements to his catalogue ot photographs _— 

(1) Rome: views, museums, galleries, neighboring towns. 

(2) Florence, Pesaro, Ancona, Recanati, Assisi, Orvieto, Perugia, Spello. 

(3) Venice, Castelfranco, Vicenza, Conegliano, Padua, Parma, Modena, 
Ferrara. 

(4) Milan, Saronno, Lodi, Treviglio. 

The Rep. f. K. 1889, p. 80, announces that Fritz Hoefle of Augsburg has 
published photographs of paintings and sculptures in the Museum of Stutt- 
gart among the paintings of the gallery of the Prince of Donaueschingen. 

Reproductions of Rembrandt's Etchings. — The Autotype Company 
are going to publish a series of copies of etchings by Rembrandt, selected 
from the collection at present exhibited in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings of the British Museum. The reproductions are made to exact 
size by the Company's “autogravure ” method of photographic engraving. 
Special attention has been given to the paper employed, and also to the tone 
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of ink in which the prints are made. For the convenience of collectors and 
others they are printed on a uniform size of paper, 133 inches by 10} inches, 
so as to be suitable for the portfolio or for binding in book form. (A then. 
May 27, 1899.) 

A Corpus of Greek Christian Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. XXII 
(1898), pp. 410-415, Director Homolle presents the plan of the French 
School at Athens for the publication of a Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
Christianarum. The collection of Franz in C./.G. IV, has long been in- 
adequate, and the new work is urgently demanded by all students of the 
Byzantine period. It is proposed to collect all the Christian inscriptions in 
Greek belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic periods. As 
even eighteenth century inscriptions are often important, all the documents 
must be collected before the limits of the work can be determined. The 
changes in writing during this period are so numerous that it is necessary 
to publish the inscriptions in accurate facsimiles, and such a publication will 
naturally call for much time, effort, and money. To remove as rapidly as 
possible the disadvantages at present existing, it is proposed to begin at once 
a provisional and cheap publication, containing in cursive characters all the 
texts at present known, or which may be discovered. These texts will be 
carefully collated by the aid of the originals, squeezes, and photographs, 
wherever these can be obtained, and the orthography, accentuation, and 
punctuation will be preserved, any corrections being given in the notes. 
There will be a full hibliography and description of each monument, but no 
discussions, and the commentary will be limited to the necessary chronologi- 
cal or palaeographical notes. Particular care will be given to make the 
indices complete, and a full introduction containing facsimiles of the types 
of writing will make the collection a manual of Byzantine epigraphy. This 
collection will also be of great use in the preparation of the larger Corpus. 
All communications are to be sent to the Direction de l'Ecole Francaise 
d’ Athenes. The inscriptions of Europe and Africa have been entrusted to 
Laurent, and those of Asia to Franz Cumont. The Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres has undertaken the preparation of the Corpus by 
appointing a commission of Duchesne, Schlumberger, Bayet, Diehl, and espe- 
cially qualified members of the Academy, with Millet, Cumont, and Laurent 
as secretaries. The French Minister of Public Instruction, the Turkish 
government through Hamdy Bey, and the Greek Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion have promised their support, and the help of all scholars is asked to 
make the new work a model of epigraphic publication. 

Greek Inscriptions Relating to Roman Antiquities. — The Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres has decided to unite in one collection all 
Greek inscriptions relating to Roman Antiquities. It is intended to extract 
from the Corpus, and from the various publications in which they have 
appeared, all inscriptions belonging to this category and to publish them in 
volumes of convenient size. The text is to be given in ordinary type, 
accompanied by bibliographical references. The work will consist of three 
volumes. (1) Europe (except Greece) and Africa; (11) Greece, Macedonia, 
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and the Islands; (111) Asia. The three volumes are to be published simul- 
taneously. The committee in charge consists of P. Foucart, A. Héron de 
Villefosse, and R. Cagnat. They appeal to scholars and travellers who pos- 
sess copies, squeezes, or photographs of inscriptions to put them at the 
disposal of the committee. Communications should be addressed to M. le 
Secrétaire perpetuel de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Palais de 
l'Institut, Paris. 

NECROLOGY.—Stephanos Koumanoudes.— The Athen., June 10, 
1899, announces the death of the prominent Greek archaeologist Stephanos 
Koumanoudes. 

Friedrich Leitschuh. — The art critic Dr. Friedrich Leitschuh, principal 
librarian of the Royal Library of Bamberg, has just died at the age of sixty- 
one. He wrote a number of works on art, and edited Diirer’s Tagebuch der 
Reise in die Niederlande. (Athen. January 17, 1899.) 

Bruno Bucher.—On June 9th Hofrath Bruno Bucher, who was the 
first Director of the Austrian Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie, died at 
Vienna in his seventy-fourth year. He was a brother of the late Lothar 
Bucher, and author of a considerable number of works on arts and crafts, 
the best known of which are his Real-lerikon der Kunst-gewerbe, Die 
Geschichte der Technischen Kiinste, and Die Kunst im Handwerk. (Athen. 
July 15, 1899.) 

Edmond Le Blant.— The first number of the B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. for 
1899, p. 59, contains the ‘ Notice Nécrologique’ of the famous French epi- 
graphist Edmond Le Blant who died in 1897. It was presented before the 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France on December 25, 1898, by 
Amédée Hauvette. In the same number, pp. 79-123, Maurice Prou gives a 
complete bibliography of the writings of Le Blant. 


EGYPT 


German Work in Egypt. —In the imperial German budget ten thou- 
sand M. is allotted for the present session to the promotion of scientific inves- 
tigations in Egypt. A German Egyptologist is to be attached to the consulate 
general at Cairo. (Berl. Phil. W. January 7, 1899, p. 26.) 

American Explorations. — Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, who has been greatly 
interested in archaeological research during the past years, is founding a new 
museum of archaeology for the University of California. She expects to 
undertake explorations in Egypt for the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
California during the next five years. According to Biblia, Dr. George A. 
Reisner, formerly of Harvard University, who is a member of the inter- 
national committee engaged to compile a catalogue of the Gizeh Museum in 
Egypt, will take charge of the excavations in Egypt, and later become an 
officer of the California Museum. (S. S. Times, May 27, 1899.) 

ALEXANDRIA. Excavation of the Serapeum.—In Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, V1, 1899, pp. 306-307, G. Lumbroso publishes a portion of a letter 
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from G. Botti, director of the Greco-Roman Museum at Alexandria, describ- 
ing the excavation of the Serapeum. The Apis of black granite found in 
1895, and, according to an inscription found with it, dating from the time of 
Hadrian, is being restored. Professor Schreiber, who is excavating the palace 
of the Ptolemies, has come upon the ruins of a large building, and has found 
a piece of a marble architrave of the most perfect workmanship. 

The Palaces of the Ptolemies.—In the uncultivated land to the east 
of the Ramleh railway station at Alexandria, where the palaces of the 
Ptolemies once stood, methodical excavations have been undertaken on a 
large seale since October, 1598, by Ferdinand Noack. “ Unfortunately, they 
have not been so far accompanied by any remarkable success. The palaces 
were apparently thoroughly destroyed in ancient times, their material being 
used for other buildings. Only the foundation walls seem to have been pre- 
served in part. If it were possible to reconstruct at least the plan of the old 
buildings by means of excavations, this in itself would be no small gain.” 
(Srerporrr, S. S. Times, April 29, 1599.) 


BEHBET. — The Temple of Isis. — Mr. Bénédite has undertaken exca- 
vations in the Delta, examining the site of Behbét (or Behbét el-haggar), the 
ancient Iseion, when temple ruins, dating from the time of Nectanebus and 
Ptolemy I, form the only considerable ruin of that kind in Lower Egypt. 
After this, he will attack the locality of Benha (ancient Athibris.) (W. Max 


Micter, S. S. Times, January 28, 1899.) 


DER EL BAHARI.— Greek Graffiti.— Seventeen graffiti from the 
walls of the court of Der el Bahari, the funerary temple of Queen Hatshepsut, 
are chiefly names. One or two recount cures made by Amenothes the wise- 
man, a contemporary of King Amenhotep III. He seems to have been dei- 
fied under Ptolemy Euergetes II, about 170 B.c., a time to which the graffiti 
may belong. Six others are from El Kar. One mentions the goddess 
Smithin. (C. R. Peers, J.H.S. XLX, 1889, pp. 15-18; 25 facsimiles.) 

Drah-Abul-Neggah. — Spiegelberg and Newberry have found the fune- 
rary temple of Queen Ahmes-nefert-iri of the eighteenth dynasty near the 
Temple of Amenophis I, found by Spiegelberg in 1896. The necropolis has 
been systematically excavated from the Temple of Amenophis I up to the 
mountain, where the work is now being continued. An intact tomb and 
many burial pits were found; but they are all graves of poor people of the 
eighteenth dynasty. By Tel-el-Barabi a brick building with foundation 
deposits of Ra-maa-ka has been found over which Rameses II and IIT had 
built a sanctuary out of limestone blocks from the temple of Dér-el-Bahri. 
( WIEDEMANN, in Orient. Litt. Zeit. 1898, col. 25.) 


HOU. — Prehistoric and Other Remains. — The excavations under- 
taken by Professor Flinders Petrie in Hou, the ancient Diospolis parva, on 
the western bank of the Nile, to the north of Denderah, have yielded prehis- 
toric remains and others of the twelfth dynasty. Among them there are 


bucrania, prepared for fixing to a wall,—heads of oxen, goats, etc., the 
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skulls cut at the back, the first of the kind ever found in Egypt. (Stery- 
porFF, S. S. Times, April 29, 1899.) 

In S. S. Times, April 1, A. H. Sayce writes to H. V. Hilprecht: “I found 
that the diggers for sebakh, or nitrogenous earth, had laid bare part of a 
quay at Ha, which was built, apparently, in the fifth century a.p. At all 
events, it is composed of blocks of limestone and sandstone taken from the 
temple of the Greco-Roman epoch. I copied on them the cartouches of 
Ptolemy X, Trajan, Hadrian, and Mareus Aurelius. On one is a full-face 
figure of Victory, and on another a reference to a ‘temple of the obelisk.’ ” 

KARNAK. — Two Statues. —In Biblia, 1899, pp. 369-375, Charles N. 
Crewdson describes the finding at Karnak of an alabaster statue of Ammon 
and a statue of Usertesen I. The statue of Ammon is of fine workman- 
ship. It is now broken into three parts, but head and face are almost 
intact. The statue is about eighteen feet high. The statue of Usertesen I 
is the oldest monument ever found in the temple at Karnak, and is impor- 
tant as furnishing additional proof that the part of the temple where it was 
found is a work of the twelfth dynasty. 

Renovation of the Great Temple. — The work of renovating the great 
temple of Karnak, several years ago commenced by Mr. Legrain, inspector 
of the service of antiquities for the Egyptian government, has been contin- 
ued during the last winter. First of all, it was necessary to raise the impend- 
ing column (la colonne penchce) and the architrave resting upon it again, in 
order to prevent it from falling to the ground entirely. Seven hundred work- 
men have accomplished the task in the same manner as it was done by the 
ancient Egyptians. A sandhill 54 feet high and 240 feet long was thrown 
up to serve as a kind of scaffold. Upon its sloping surface the single parts 
of the column were drawn down, in order to be put together again later. At 
another place of the same temple Legrain found a number of blocks origi- 
nally forming part of a building erected by Queen Hatshepsowet, which in 
ancient times had been torn down. The reliefs found upon them represent 
the queen’s funeral and other events from her government. The most 
important of these reliefs shows us a boat with a chapel, rowed by King 
Thutmosis II, the brother and husband of the queen. As from most other 
sculptures of Hatshepsowet, so also from this, her figure and name have 
been removed by order of her brother. (Sternporrr, S. S. Times, April 29, 
1839.) 

Legrain has lately discovered a very interesting monument, which throws 
light on the origin of Hor-m-heb (eighteenth dynasty) and his relation to 
the preceding kings. (A. H. Sayce, S. S. Times, April 1, 1599.) 


KASR EL BANAT. — Excavations. — Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
started excavations in December on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
at Kasr el Banat, in the northwest of the Fayam. Documents found on the 
spot show that the ancient name of the town was Euhemeria, in the division 
of Themistus. (Athen. January 21, 1899.) 
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HARIT. — Excavations. — Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, after meeting 
with considerable success in their excavations at Kasr el Banat, have moved 
to the neighboring Ptolemaic and early Roman site of Harit, which they 
have identified as the ancient Theadelphia. (Athen. March 4, 1899.) 


KOM EL-AHMAR.— Fragment of a Stele.— At Kom el-Ahmar, 
opposite el-Kab, Mr. Green has found another portion of the granite stele of 
the early King Kha-sekhmui-am-f-Horui-hotep, whose tomb was discovered 
at Abydos by Amélineau. This portion of the stele is covered with inscrip- 
tions and sculptures, all of them, unfortunately, carefully hammered out, 
which give the ordinary cartouche of the Pharaoh and the name of his pal- 
ace, and state that he built the “ treasure-chamber ” of the temple at Nekhen 
(the modern Kom el-Ahmar). The sculptures are very elaborate, and repre- 
sent, among other things, a column, on either side of which stand the king 
and the goddess Nekheb. (A. H. Sayce, S. S. Times, April 1, 1899.) 


SAQQARAH.— A Temple of the Old Empire. — Dr. Schafer of the 
Berlin museum, with his colleagues Dr. Lindel and Dr. Rubensohn, has exca- 
vated a temple of the Sun of the fifth dynasty at Abusir, near Saqqarah. 
It was built by Ni-woser-re. The temple is a rectangle, the entrance being 
at the east end and the wéstern third being occupied by the pyramid called 
the pyramid of Riqqa. The lower part of this pyramid, built of basalt and 
granite, is found to be well preserved. At the east end of the temple, at 
each side of the entrance, was a covered passage along the wall, with reliefs 
representing a festival. In the inner room of the temple were nine large 
alabaster basins. At the middle point of the interior of the temple is an 
altar of five great blocks of alabaster. The altar is 6 m.x5.50 m. It con- 
sists of four Egyptian sacrifice-tables and a round sacrifice-slab in the mid- 
dle. Loret has uncovered a number of mastabas at Saqqarah, among them 
four of the sixth dynasty. Excavations at Alexandria are to be undertaken 
(Berl. Phil. W. February 18, 1899, pp. 220 ff.) A description of the temple 
of Ni-woser-re (also called Seshep-eb-ré “ pleasing the heart of the Sun-god ”) 
is given by G. Steindorff, S. S. Times, April 1, and the statement is added, 
that “shortly before the excavations of this year were brought to an end, 
there were discovered, below the pavement of the temple complex, remains 
of still earlier buildings, which, it is expected, will be carefully examined in 
the next year.” 

The Tomb of Ptahhetep. — In Bidlia, 1899, pp. 365-369, N. de G. Davies 
describes in part the tomb of Ptahhetep. Mariette’s plan of the tomb is 
wrong. In addition to the chamber of Ptahhetep there is a corridor and a 
second chamber, both of which are inscribed with the name Ikhethetep. 
The paintings of this tomb are exceptionally fine, though the work is 
uneven. The name of the painter, Ptahankhni, is given, and also, appar- 
ently, his portrait. (The same report appears in Am. Ant. 1899, pp. 247-249.) 

New Mastabas.— The investigation of the necropolis of Saqqarah is 
being continued by Loret. “To the north of the tombs of Mereraka and 
Kagemne, which were opened in 1893, he has discovered a series of other 
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mastabas near a street. They all belong to the sixth dynasty, and are richly 
decorated with relievos, some of which are reported to excel all the other 
known works of that period in regard to their fine execution. In one of 
these tombs a vauit has been preserved.” (Sternporrr, S. S. Times, April 
29, 1899.) 


SIWAH.— A Visit to the Oasis.—In S. S. Times, May 27, 1899, 
Steindorff writes of an exploring tour undertaken by Von Griinau, a young 
German officer, during December, 1898, and January, 1899. “He went to 
Siwah, the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, situated to the west of Egypt, in the 
Libyan desert, which for several years no European traveller had visited. 
This expedition was very successful, although the explorer found that only 
few remains exist of the buildings of the great temple of Ammon, in which 
once Alexander the Great was proclaimed a son of Zeus, and which about 
twenty-five years ago was still in a comparatively good condition. The 
ancient material has been used for building modern houses.” 


THEBES. — The Grave of Thothmes I. — The discovery of the grave 
of Thothmes I, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, in the Valley of 
the Kings is reported. It lies between graves Nos. 14 and 15, the graves of 
Setnacht and Setil. It consists of only two chambers, being at once the 
smallest and the earliest royal grave in the valley. (Berl. Phil. W. June 17, 
1899, p. 765.) 

Discoveries in the Necropolis. —In the Jndependent, April 6, 1899, 
W. Max Miiller gives a brief account of discoveries in the Theban necropolis 
in January. Most of the graves excavated probably belonged to the period 
between the thirteenth and the seventeenth dynasty. The crude wooden 
ushebti were often enclosed in small sarcophagi, over which were once imi- 
tations of tombs. The ushebti probably were to represent the deceased, not 
his slaves. The pits found had been plundered in ancient times and used 
again, some of them as burial places for sacred hawks and ibises. One 
tomb belonged originally to Heri, inspector of granaries of Queen Aahhotep 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Another belonged to Dhuti, superintendent 
of the manufacture of works in precious metals under Hatshepsut and 
Dhutmose III. His name occurs on gold and silver plates in the Louvre. 
He boasts of having registered the product brought from Punt under Queen 
Hatshepsut, and his name and likeness, much defaced, have now been 
found in the temple of Dér-el-Bahri. In the S. S. Times, January 1, 
Miiller writes as follows: “Dr. Spiegelberg of Strassburg and Mr. New- 
berry have obtained important results near the temple of Amenhotep I, in 
the necropolis of Thebes, discovering traces of a chapel and a royal palace 
from the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty. The alleged mummy of the 
sun-disk-worshipper Amenhotep IV, from Biban el-muluk, has now been 
examined by several scholars, and a supposition ventured lately by Mr. Groff 
has been shown to be an indisputable fact. It is not Amenhotep IV, whose 
mummy must, besides, have been destroyed during the revolution following 
soon after his death, but King Me(r)neptah of the nineteenth dynasty, who 
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was until quite recently considered the Pharaoh of the exodus. His absence 
from the great mummy find of Dér-el-Bahri, made several years ago, had 
confirmed many in the belief that his body must rest on the ground of the 
Red Sea. In general, the old theory which connects Merneptah with the 
exodus seems to have become untenable.” 

In S. S. Times, March 4, he gives a more complete account of the dis- 
coveries: “The chapel discovered close to the northeast side of the temple 
of Amenophis I in Drah-Abu-l-Neggah turned out to be that of Queen Ah- 
mes-nefert-ari, the wife of Ahmose I, the ancestor of the eighteenth dynasty, 
who was worshipped especially in the twentieth dynasty. Then the hill 
El-Barabi, near Gurna, was removed. In its lowest strata traces of a palace 
of the famous Queen Hatshepsut, or Makaré’, were found, foundation de- 
posits, and remnants of walls from bricks stamped with the name of Hat- 
shepsut. Only a few pieces of plaster indicated the magnificent decoration 
of the walls. Evidently the building was torn down directly after the death 
of the queen (ca. 1500 B.c.), when her nephew (or brother ?), Thutmosis ITT, 
attained to the government, and satisfied his hatred of Hat-shepsut by a 
fierce destruction of her buildings, or, at least, by effacing her name from 
the inscriptions. Rameses II built on the ruins a sanctuary with stones 
taken from the temple of the same queen at Dér-el-Bahri. The new temple 
was enlarged by Rameses III, but already in the twenty-fourth dynasty it 
was so decayed that it began to be used as a quarry. In Greek and Roman 
time burials were made in it. The inscriptions discovered are few, but 
many ceramic finds with hieratie inscriptions, giving the dates, ete., 
present great archaeological interest. The excavators have begun a most 
thorough exploration of the part of the Theban necropolis situated at Drah- 
Abu-l-Neggah, and have had the rare luck of finding an intact tomb. 
Although it belongs only to a ‘chief basket-maker’ and his family, it con- 
tained many interesting objects from the eighteenth dynasty. Speedy 
publication is promised, and a map of that section of the necropolis indicat- 
ing every pit in the rock.” 


PERSIA 


SUSA.—De Morgan's Excavations. —In FR. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, 
pp. 14-36 (1 pl.; 1 sketch map), 162-187, J. de Morgan publishes an account 
of his excavations at Susa in 1897-08. See 1m. J. Arch. 1899, pp. 246-248. 
The present account is more detailed than that previously published in the 
C. R. Acad. Insc., giving the results of the opening of each trench separately. 


BABYLONIA 


The German “ Orientgesellschaft.” — At the annual meeting in Berlin, 
May 8,.1899, the first annual report of the Society was presented. The 
Society has perfected its organization, acquired sufficient funds for active 


operations, and sent out an expedition to Babylon. Dr. Koldewey, Dr. 
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Meissner, Mr. Andrae, and Mr. H. F. L. Meyer compose the expedition. 
Important results are expected. The Society has more than five hundred 
members. A list of officers is given. (Berl. Phil. W. May 27, 1899, pp. 
667-670.) 

The Society has chosen as the first object of its attack the mound com- 
monly known as El-Kasr, or the Castle, containing the ruins of the magnifi- 
cent castle erected by Nebuchadnezzar, about 600 B.c., in which he lived 
during the greater portion of his reign, and in which Alexander the Great 
died. For the present, funds have been secured to carry on the diggings for 
five years; but as the Society has been liberally supported by the contribu- 
tions of its members and by the German government, it is more than likely 
that the work will be continued indefinitely. The Royal Museums in 
Berlin are coéperating with the Society. (Nation, April 6, 1899.) 


NIPPUR. — Excavations of the University of Pennsylvania. — 
The expedition reached Nippur February 4, 1899. “On February 6 the 
actual work began at the ruins, with 143 workmen of all grades. The 
chief atteution was at once directed to the establishing of the ground plan 
of an apparently important and very ancient structure built of kiln- 
burned bricks, at the extreme southeastern end of the city proper, on 
the western side of the ancient canal which separated the latter from the 
temple of Bel. During the month of February a long wall of this struct- 
ure had been traced a distance of nearly 500 feet, by a series of open 
trenches and tunnels at a considerable depth. For the present it is impos- 
sible to fix the precise character of this wall and what it enclosed. A 
small inscribed stele of baked clay, over 120 cuneiform tablets, complete 
and fragmentary, five seal cylinders, thirty coffins and graves of different 
periods, a jar containing coins and jewellery, and a number of minor antiqui- 
ties, have rewarded the search of the members during the first three weeks ” 
(S. S. Times, April 29, 1899). A report dated April 1, says that “ Mr. Geere, 
one of the architects of the expedition, who contracted pleuro-pneumonia 
aud typhoid fever in rapid succession immediately after his arrival at Bagh- 
dad, was about to start for Nippur after an illness of more than three 
months, during which he was nursed by Mr. Fisher, the other architect, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. As soon as these two have 
reached the place of excavations, the large structure referred to ‘above’ will 
be sketched and thoroughly examined in regard to its architectural features. 
The work at the temple hill, with its rich lower strata, so important for the 
earliest history of Babylonian civilization, will now be resumed at once. 
The first seven weeks of excavation up to April 1 have been very satisfactory. 
On the advice of the Philadelphia committee, new trenches were opened by 
Mr. Haynes on the southern side of the ancient city proper, which so far 
yielded more than twelve hundred inscribed cuneiform tablets and frag- 
ments, four fine inscribed steles of baked clay, several fragments of a large 
unbaked clay cylinder, a number of seal cylinders, nine bronze cups, mirrors, 
and bowls,—among the latter one of exceptionally beautiful form and 
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ornamentation, — and a large number of nose, ear, and finger rings, anklets, 
bracelets, beads, etc., of silver, bronze, and stone. Many specimens of the 
excavated vases and jewellery were taken from the tombs, 153 of which 
were opened and examined during these seven weeks. Both the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum and (through the generosity of the Sultan and the 
efforts of the present writer in Constantinople) the University Museum in 
Philadelphia being well supplied with representative sarcophagi and burial 
urns from Nippur, only such sarcophagi will be prepared for transportation 
in future as form an important link in the history of Babylonian burial 
customs, and are important for archaeological research.” (H. V. Hut- 
prEcHT, S. S. Times, May 27, 1899.) 


PALESTINE 


TELL ZAKARIYA.— Excavations. — The excavations of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, in charge of Dr. Bliss and Mr. Stewart Macalister, 
began October 26, and ceased December 21, 1898. 

“The hill stands almost isolated, rising abruptly for almost 350 feet 
above the vale of Elah, which sweeps around the eastern and northern 
sides of the tell. To the west, the fall is also very great, while to the south 
the tell is joined by a neck of land (about 100 feet below the summit) to a 
hill beyond.” The summit is about 1000 feet long by 440 feet wide, trian- 
gular in shape, and is unencumbered with modern dwellings and graves. <A 
survey of the whole mound, excavations of a large building on its summit at 
the southeast corner of the hill, a large clearance to the rock inside the 
enclosure, and other necessary operations of a more preliminary character 
occupied most of the time during the first five weeks. 

The débris is usually in two distinct layers; the first, resting on the rock, 
is from 2 to 10 feet thick, and consists of dark brown soil; the second, 
above it, is a stratum of light gray soil, varying in thickness from 4 to 
9 feet. So far as the pottery found is concerned, three strata are distin- 
guished: (1) an archaic stratum of 3 to 5 feet depth resting on the rock; 
(2) a stratum much disturbed in pre-Roman times, but probably after the 
archaic period; (5) a stratum consisting chiefly of Jewish and Phoenician 
ware disturbed in Roman times. 

At the southwestern corner of the plateau there rose three isolated towers. 
At the eastern slope traces of a glacis were found. The walls of the main 
building rest on the rock, are 4} feet thick, and stand in some places about 
20 feet high. The length of the north wall is about 100 feet, that of the 
west wall about 160 feet. Pit ovens, a vaulted cistern, vats, and other con- 
structions, were found inside this building, where the average accumulation 


of débris above the rock is about 14 feet. 

The main structure, on the top of the northeast side of the mound, as it 
existed during the latest period, has been carefully examined by means of a 
series of trenches. While lacking in symmetry, it may, roughly speaking, 
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be described as a trapezium, the four corners of which point approximately 
to the four cardinal points. Measured on the inside, the northwest wall is 
228 feet long, and the northeast wall 120 feet long. Both of the walls had 
three towers, that at the northern corner protecting the two sides, one each 
in the central part of the two walls, and one each at the east and west cor- 
ners respectively. Another tower was found at the east corner. Both the 
main walls and towers rested on the rock, except part of the inside wall of 
the central tower on the northwest side, which rests on a rude mass of stone. 
Only two of the towers had doors connecting the latter with the inside of 
the enclosed area. ‘“ These doorways are mere openings in the wall, roughly 
silled, with no signs of door-sockets or other indications as to the fitting in 
of the door itself.” The thickness of the main wall, “formed of roughly 
coursed rubble laid in mud, containing some well-worked stones, irregularly 
intermingled with field stones of various sizes,” varies from 5 feet 9 inches 
to 7 feet 6 inches, that of the tower walls from 4 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 3 
inches. The main approach to this building was probably from the south. 
All indications point to the fact that it was a fortress erected in pre-Roman 
times. Nothing, so far, leads us to believe that Tell Zakariya represents the 
biblical Gath, as has been proposed. If the identification with the Azekah 
of Scripture (Josh. x, 10), originally suggested by Rabbi Schwarz, and recently 
defended again by Mr. Macalister, be correct, Mr. Bliss thinks that the 
fortress may have been erected by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 9). At the 
present stage of the excavations, however, this question cannot yet be dis- 
cussed seriously. 

Numerous and interesting objects in stone, bone, iron, bronze, brick, and 
clay, were found scattered through the débris. Among the objects in stone 
may be mentioned three slabs of soft limestone (or fragments of the same), 
possibly intended for a game, resembling draught-boards, to judge from the 
upper surface of the complete stone, which is divided into 144 squares by 
thirteen lines ruled each way roughly at right angles. The objects in bone 
are comparatively few. They are of the same kind and pattern as the large 
number excavated in Babylonia. More numerous are the objects in bronze. 
Aside from spatulas, knives, pins, the handle of a vessel, and a few simple 
objects of unknown use, the most interesting bronze is an amphibious figure, 
with the head and body of a woman and the tail of a fish, — doubtless the 
goddess Akargitis, or Derceto. ‘The most interesting discoveries in iron are 
the fragments of a cuirass constructed of iron scales, but now corroded 
together in a solid mass, found at a depth of about 5 feet;” and an iron 
finger-ring, “wrapped round with thin gold plating.” 

Quantities of pottery were excavated, a fair number of whole specimens 
being among them. The archaic or Pre-Israelite types will doubtless prove 
of value. The fragments of human and animal figures, on the contrary, offer 
little of interest. For the greater part, they are of the well-known Egyptian 
and Phoenician types. ‘The most valuable find in pottery was the jar-handle 
of rough, dark red ware, found at a depth of about 6 feet,” immediately 
outside of the central tower of the northwest wall. This handle is stamped 
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with a cartouche, containing a four-winged figure and two lines of Phoenician 
writing, both in relief. This Bliss assigns to the period beginning with the 
Hebrew conquest and ending with the establishment of the kingdom of Saul. 
Hilprecht assigns it to the period 300-1 B.c. He reads the inscription, * To 
the king, Hebron.” 

The hill abounds in rock-cuttings. They include cup marks, miscellaneous 
rock-euttings, such as segrps, vats, and steps, and an extraordinary series of 
over forty rock-cut chambers and cisterns. Several of these chambers, which 
are circular, oval, bell-shaped, approximately square, and irregular in form, 
are very large, — one about 110 feet in diameter, and are connected wth 
each other by creep passages; others are approached by a vertical shai. 
Most of them doubtless represent sepulchral chambers. (H. V. Hitprecut, 
S. S. Times, March 4 and May 27, 1899.) 


JERUSALEM. — Roman Milestone. — A Roman milestone, the fourth 
on the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, is reported by Father Germer- 
Durand in C. R. Acad. Inse. 1899, p. 14. The inscription reads [imp. caes.] 

Opjel[lio Severo] | [Ma]erino [p.f-] | [in]vict. Aug. | [pont.] mae. 
p. | [et] Mopellio | [Ant.] Diadum[eniano] | [fil.] eius no(biliss.) | [cae- 
sari 


ARABIA 


THE EXPEDITION TO SABOTA.—The expedition to Sabota 
(Shabwa) and the island of Soqotra (Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 249) has appar- 
ently resulted in partial failure. In S. S. Times, April 29, 1899, is a sum- 
mary of an account by Professor Hommel, published in the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten of March 28 and 29. This account, based upon imme- 
diate information from the director of the expedition, Count Landberg, tells 
of disagreement between the director and Dr. Miiller, the second in command, 
and states that the members started with their caravan from Bal-haf for 
Shabwa, but were able to reach only Azzan, four days’ journey toward the 
interior. On their way they encountered the greatest difficulties, which were 
overcome chiefly through the Count’s influence among the natives. Lack of 
funds necessary to buy the protection of shaykhs and their savage subjects, 
and the former opposition of the English government, which, according to 
Landberg’s statement, had sent official communication to the petty sultans 
along the coast to the effect that it was undesirable to allow the expedition 
to proceed into the interior, are held directly responsible for the failure of 


the expedition to reach and explore Shabwa, the chief object of its mission. 
Having, therefore, gathered a few new inscriptions, having definitely fixed 
the Mahra dialect, and considerably enriched its geological, botanical, and 
similar collections, the expedition was obliged to withdraw to the coast, 
where, after their arrival in Aden, and “in entire accord with the Vienna 
Academy,” Count Landberg resigned his position as director of the expedi- 
tion, in consequence of the growing differences between Miiller and himself. 
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Before he, however, returned to Germany, he was instrumental in securing 
for the other members the permission of the Indian government to go to 
Soqotra, and to study the interesting dialects there spoken, which are related 
to the Mahra. 


CYPRUS 


Publication and Excavation by the British Museum. — The Trus- 
tees of the British Museum intend to publish before long three folio volumes 
recording the excavations made in Cyprus by means of the funds accruing 
to them from Miss Turner’s bequest. There will be fourteen full-page 
colored plates delineating the objects in gold and ivory acquired during the 
explorations. 

The Museum proposes to begin work at Paphos in a week or two. The 
excavations of last spring repaid the expense incurred by the treasury. 
Unfortunately many of the tombs laid bare had been rifled in Roman times. 
(Athen. February 18, 1899.) 


ARMENIA 


Buildings and Inscriptions. — At the January meeting of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society a report on the investigations of Belek and Lehmann 
in Armenia was read. A more detailed report was made February 2 to the 
Berlin Academy (Sitz). Berl. Akad. 1899, pp. 116-120). Graves of prehis- 
toric times were found and examined, and the ancient fortress or palace at 
Topra Kaleh was carefully investigated. Not only remains of buildings 
but also many inscriptions were found here (Berl. Phil. W. March 11, 1899, 
p- 317). A private letter from Belck (Berl. Phil. W. June 17, 1899, p. 766) 
reports the successful copying of the inscription of Sidakan (or better 
Topsana). It records conflicts of the Chaldaic King Rusa I (died 714 B.c.) 
with Sargon of Assyria. 


ASIA MINOR 


EASTERN ASIA MINOR. — Inscriptions. — Forty-seven inscrip- 
tions, largely Greek, from all classes of public and private monuments, have 
been gathered in Cilicia, Commagene, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor. A 
few of them have been less correctly published before. Two, in Latin, 
refer to work at the Cilician Gates. One very long one, on a stone from 
Samosata, now in London, accompanies a relief of Apollo with radiate 
crown. It belongs to a series of reliefs set up by Antiochus of Commagene, 
similar to the larger ones found at Nemrud Dagh. The restoration of a 
bridge over the Sabrina (Kara Budak), in the time of Trajan, is recorded. 
Tiles of the Legio NV Apollinaris establish the identity of Sadagh with 
Satala, and an inscribed altar shows that it was a colony. Various abbrevi- 
ations occur and the ending ov for » is not infrequent. (V. W. Yorke, 
J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, IL. pp. 306-327.) 
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GALATIA. — Exploration during 1898.— In the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, No. 1V, pp. 49-78, J. G. C. Anderson describes a 
journey in Asia Minor undertaken by himself in company with J. W. Crow- 
foot. They devoted themselves chiefly to the exploration of Galatia, but 
first visited the Murad Dagh, Mt. Didymus, and found the Steunos cave, 
evidently a sanctuary of Cybele. The headings of the sections of the report 
give an idea of the region traversed. The more elaborate reports in J.H.S. 
1899, pp. 34-51 (Crowfoot) and 52-134 (Anderson) cover in part the same 
ground: Part I. (1) The Plain of Afion Kara Hissar. (2) An Ancient 
Cemetery in the Tembrogios Valley. (3) The Country between Murad 
Dagh and Aizanoi. Part II. (1) The Country S. E. and E. of Amorion. 
(2) From Ak Giél to Angora. (3) The Line of the Pilgrims’ Route to 
Juliopolis. (4) The District of Mukhalitech. (5) By Colonia Germa to 
Amorion and back by the Sangarios to Angora. (6) From Angora to the 
Halys. (7) The Country South of Angora and round Lake Tatta. 

In this exploration of Galatia as far as the Halys, the lines of the ancient 
thoroughfares were traced, and about fifty ancient sites, dating from the 
most primitive to Byzantine times, were studied and most of them identified 
by name. Among them are Syceon, birthplace of St. Theodosius, with the 
great bridge and its breakwaters, built by Justinian; an estate of the Sultan, 
one of those which have perhaps come down as crown lands since they were 
confiscated from their priestly owners by the Greek kings ; Colonia Germa, 
founded probably by Domitian; the bishopric Eudoxia, and a neighboring 
village with hot springs, where there was a very ancient festival ; the capital 
and treasure-city of King Deiotarus; the Celtic hill-towns Petobriga and 
Eccobriga, with remains from very early times. 

The inscriptions include milestones of the times of Hadrian, Gordian, 
and Diocletian, but are largely funerary. The occurrence of divine names, 
among them the Phrygian Matar, and the complete deification of the dead 
are noticeable. Many names are Celtic, sometimes with Greco-Phrygian 
names for the younger generation. The name Dobedon has been found 
also on the Isle of Man. The various gods with Greek names or epithets 
are probably only Hellenized forms of the great god of the country, the 
horseman Men or Manes. (J. G. C. AnperRson, J.H.S. XIX, 1899, pp. 
52-134; map.) 

Primitive Remains: New Materials.— A primitive stone idol of the 
“island” class, a naked female figure, implies an early connection with 
Chaldaea; remains of pottery, with Cyprus and with Mycenaean art in its 
later stages. A crude relief of two draped figures seated on either side of 


sculptures of the eighth and 


an altar is similar in style to the “ Hittite’ 
seventh centures found at Sendjirli in Northern Syria. Near Angora, three 
slabs were found with lions between pilasters, evidently part of a frieze 
which decorated a building in Assyrian style. The lions are a local type, 
not like those of either Phrygian or Persian art. The mass of the popu- 
lation of Asia Minor appears to be homogeneous and Armenian in type. 
The question how far the primitive stock has been affected by successive 
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invasions of Phrygians, Persians, Gauls, etc., can only be solved by far- 
reaching study of the burial places. (J. W. Crowroot, J.H.S. XIX, 1899, 
pp- 34-51; 5 cuts.) 


PHRYGIA.— Roads and Sites.— The study of roads, sites, and in- 
scriptions has resulted in the probable identification of Sala, Aetos, Tralla, 
Apollonos-Hieron (mod. Bulladan), of the Roman roads between Synnada 
and Metropolis, of Sibidounda, Melissa, where Alcibiades was killed and 
buried, Lysias, with St. Avircius’s spring, Holmoi, Julia-Ipsus, Pisa, Selinda, 
Thymbrium. Epigraphic evidence for Kollatebos is insufficient. At Apol- 
lonia-Sosopolis was a cult of Zeus Eurydamenus, with music and dancing as 
part of the religious ceremony. The Thracian settlers here apparently re- 
mained distinct from the old Seleucid inhabitants. Among the names in 
epitaphs are: “Iwav, a variant of Manes-Men, Nas or ’Evas, Aoda, Zetva, 
Xovgov, and Madarets, from Ma, the mother goddess. (J. G. C. ANDER- 
son, J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, pp. 81-128, 2 maps.) 

Bilingual Inscription. — At Afium-Karahissar in Phrygia, G. Weber 
has copied the following inscription: Pactumeiae Salviae | C. Sallustius 
Serapa uxori suae | Tlaxrovpyiat Sadoviat | Tavos SadAovorios Yeparas 
yuvatki. (Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p. 497.) 


CHALCEDON. — Relief with Sepulchral Inscription. — In Chalcedon 
has been found a marble relief representing a standing man with a boy on 
each side. Above is the inscription Zwidos @iA[i]oxov xaipe. (Athen. Mitth. 
XXIV, 1899, p. 92.) 


DORYLAEUM. — Inscriptions. — In Dorylaeum two inscriptions have 
been copied before the stones were carried off in the systematic plundering 
which is now in progress on this site. One is a metrical funeral inscription, 
of which the beginning is found elsewhere (e.g. J. G. Ins. II, 467). The 
other is a fragment of a grave inscription. (Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 
90-92.) 


EPHESUS.— The Austrian Excavations.—In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
1899, Beiblatt, pp. 37-50 (3 figs.), is the third part of the preliminary report 
of the Austrian excavations at Ephesus, by R. Heberdey, reprinted from the 
Anzeiger d. Phil-Hist. Clusse d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 1898, No. XXVII. 
The most important result of the work in 1898 is the excavation of the the- 
atre. The cavea embraces more than a semicircle. Its total breadth is 140 m. 
It has sixty-six rows of seats and two d&afepara. The lowest division has 
eleven cunei, the number in the upper divisions is not yet known. ‘The seats 
do not extend to the level of the orchestra, but stop with a wall cased with 
marble 1.75 m. high. At a distance of 2.60 m. from this was an inner bal- 
ustrade with bases for statues. The radius of the orchestra is 14.50 m. 
The stage building contains a corridor 40 m. long, 2.95 m. wide, divided at 
a height of 3 m. into two stories. In front of this was the logeion, 6 m. deep 
and 2.70 m. high. At the back of the logeion was the scaenae frons, with rich 
architectural decoration. Important remains of earlier walls were found, 
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but detailed drawings and descriptions are as yet wanting. Many fragments 
of sculpture were found in the theatre, some from a series of statues which 
once adorned the scaenae frons, over five hundred fragments from a relief of 
Erotes hunting, undoubtedly the chief frieze of the skene, parts of a copy of 
one of the well-known Amazon statues, a fine draped female figure of imperial 
times, and a male torso copied from a work of the fifth century B.c. being of 
special interest. West of the theatre some fine Hellenistic reliefs were 
found. A number of dedications in Greek and Latin and in Greek alone 
came to light in the theatre. Part of a paved street was found which 
apparently came from the Magnesia gate, passed the theatre and the stadium, 
and extended to the gate discovered by Wood. Another street branches off 
from this near the Hellenistic fountain discovered in 1897. These streets 
are of great topographical importance. Three further fragments of the let- 
ter of M. Aurelius and L. Verus to Ulpius Eurykles, a series of decrees of 
the Ephesians of the fourth and third centuries B.c., and two dedications to 
Domitian and Trajan were found. Several of these inscriptions are pub- 
lished, including a decree in honor of some Prienians, a fragment mention- 
ing the sacrifice of a boar to Zeus, and a number of dedications. 
Topographical Inscription. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1599, Beiblatt, pp. 
15-36, Otto Benndorf publishes (facsimile, 3 views, 2 plans, 3 cuts) an 
inscription from the so-called “ prison of St. Paul,” a square tower of hewn 
stone, standing on the western part of the hill at Ephesus. The tower 
originally had two stories, and formed part of the fortification of the city, 
which is described. The inscription appears to have been written by a board 


of magistrates, probably the Aoywrrad. It reads: 


€i|xoot, THS mAdTOS Todas Eis TO 
THS yas THS jos, cai rapacraves Tat EK THS ETW 
pyns modas ths b€ TEVTYKOVTA, Kai 

mipywv tas modas Kal Tov "AoTvayou Tayor, 
ws 6 oréhwy KixrAut, Kai eav Tetxos 
ard Tod mipyov Tod mayov TO Kata TO “Eppatov Kai 
dvakaprTwpev avo, du THs yns Tavrys, Tas 

KaTa SE AaTOma, [d]oa 

év yn oxAnpa 7 Twpiva eis TH épya Kal 6dou[s, 
wore AGovs mpds Ta Epya. Kai Ddat[os] épywvas 

év rye ob péxpe [Tis] TOV Epywv 


The article is also contained in the Kiepert Festschrift. 

Ephesian Inscription in Honor of Nerva.—In Jh. Oecsterr. Arch. I. 
1899, Beiblatt, pp. 71-74, Arthur Stein publishes the following inseription 
from Ephesus: Air]oxpdropa Népova[v | Ka‘ ]oapa SeBaorov | v]eoxopos 
| xabtepwxoros | [K ]appeviov Ovérepo[s] | rod dvOurarov | 
ypauparevovros |.... The date is between the end of 96 a.p. and the end 
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of 97 when Nerva adopted the title of Germanicus. The inscription adds a 
new name to the list of proconsuls of Asia. 

Inscription of a Tribune of the Legio VI Macedonica.—In Jh. 
Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, Beiblatt, pp. 81-86, A. v. Domaszewski publishes the 
following inscription from Ephesus: Kotvros | Aovxiov vids 
x'Aiapxos Aeyed@vos | Extys Maxedovixns | ripe 
€avTov | yuvatkt. 


HERACLEA. — Inscriptions. —In B.C.H. XXII (1898), pp. 492-494, 
J. Pargoire publishes five inscriptions from the neighborhood of Heraclea 
Pontica. The first is from a basis erected by the Pontic decapolis in honor 
of their high priest. The second is a fragment relating to the ephebi and 
some contests, and is to be compared with a fragment published by Hirsch- 
feld in Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1888, p. 884, No. 48. The other three are epitaphs. 


MILETUS. — German Excavations. — Dr. Wiegand and Dr. Schrader, 
who were commissioned by the Berlin Museum to undertake excavations in 
Asia Minor, have nearly completed their work in Priene, and are now turn- 
ing their attention to the neighboring Miletus. During the draining of the 
extremely marshy soil they have come upon two fragments of a colossal 
marble lion, which is conjectured to have formerly stood as a symbolic 
guardian at the entrance into the ancient harbor. (Athen. January 28, 
1899.) 


PERGAMON.—An Imperial Ottoman Museum.—A _ small local 
museum has been started at Pergamon, under the direction of Mr. D. 
Tscholakidis, for the preservation of antiquities valuable for study, but not 
important enough to be carried to Berlin or Constantinople. Among the 
objects already collected are four large reliefs, an Athena, a Dionysus, and 
flying Eros from the scene buildings of the Roman theatre, and an Amazon- 
like figure from a large Roman construction in the Greek quarter. This 
was perhaps a gymnasium and the relief a personified Province. The archi- 
tectural fragments include a piece of cornice from the main gate of the city. 
A finely cut dedication, Ad peyiorw Kai Geois Kai tacats, belongs to the 
kingly period. Another inscription is the second one found referring to 
the transfer of the city to the Romans. Much is hoped for the future of 
the undertaking. (A. Conze, Arch. Anz. 1898, 4, pp. 221-223.) 


PRIENE. — Portrait of Alexander the Great. — In a house at Priene, 
characterized by an inscription as a iepov, were found the head, upper part 
of the body and of the right arm, and perhaps the left hand of a marble 
figure about half life size. The work is skilful and sure, but not fine. 
The left hand holds a sword and probably, though not certainly, belongs to 
the figure. The person represented is Alexander the Great. The expressive 
face resembles that seen on coins of Lysimachus rather than that of the 
herm in the Louvre, the only inscribed likeness of Alexander in sculpture. 
The statuette from Priene may be a work of Alexander’s own time. (R. 
KrEKULF v. Straponitz, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1899, pp. 280-288 ; 4 figs.) 
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SARDIS.— Gold Ornaments. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 188-191 
(cut), three gold ornaments, said to have been found in a tomb near Sardis, 
are published by M. Collignon. They are a pectoral in the form of a trape- 
zium with rounded corners, a nearly round medallion with a circular hole 
in the centre, and a small circular pendant. The pectoral is adorned with 
eleven knobs in repousse, each with a hole in the centre. The pendant has 
a similar hole. The work is rude, and probably the objects date from a 
time before the Mermnadae, though no date can be assigned with certainty. 


SMYRNA. — Greek Inscriptions. — In a house in Smyrna two inscrip- 
tions have been found. ‘The first is a slab set up by Iulia Tyrannion to the 
memory of her husband and son, and in addition to the usual formula contains 
eight lines of somewhat halting verse. The second is on the upper part of a 
grave stele with pediment. In the middle are two horns of plenty, on either 
side 6 djpos in crowns. It is in honor of a husband and wife. (Athen. Mitth. 


XXIII, 1898, pp. 496-497. 


TIRE. — Two Inscriptions. — Two inscriptions from Tire in southwest- 
ern Asia Minor are published in Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p. 498. The one 
is part of a decree crowning some three men, whose names are mutilated ; 
the other reads Totro | rd Ilor | Acov Tpo | elorw Kai yu vatxds 


KaL | TEKVYWY | GAUTOV. 


TRALLES, TIRE, ALABANDA.— Inscriptions.—In Athen. Mitth. 
XXIV, 1899, pp. 92-94 are published three inscriptions from Tralles, one 
from Alabanda, and five from Tire. Most of these are from statue bases or 
funeral monuments, one marked the boundary of a temple of Artemis, and 


two are fragmentary. 


BULGARIA 


SOFIA. — Bronze Statuettes in the Museum.— Eighteen bronzes in 
the Museum at Sofia are published by Salomon Reinach, R. Arch. XXXIV, 
1899, pp. 118-125; 18 figs. The subjects are chiefly mythological persons. 
There is, however, a fine head of Gordianus III, evidently from a statue. 
Reinach calls attention to the fact that some of the statuettes are evidently 
directly or indirectly Greek or Alexandrian work, while others are barbarous 


in style and clearly of local manufacture. 


PHILIPPOPOLIS. — A Grave and an Inscribed Base.— A grave 
has been found here, and near it a large slab with a short mortuary inscrip- 
tion. (Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 495-496.) A base with inscription in 
honor of L. Aurelius Rufus is published in Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, p. 90. 


VARNA. — A New Military Diploma. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, 
pp. 151-154, Gr. G. Tocilesco publishes a diploma said to have been found 
near Varna-Odessus. It was published by Héron de Villefosse, C. R. Acad. 
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Inse. 1897, pp. 538 ff., with the erroneous statement that it was found at 
Schumla. It reads: 

[Imp(erator) Caes(ar) divi Traiani Parthici f(ilius), divi 

Nervae nepos Tjraia[nus Hadrianus 

Au)q[ustus, plontifex m[aximus, tribu- 

njic(ia) potestat(e) ILI, co(n) [s(ul) IIT, p(ater) p(atriae) 

qui militaverunt ifn classe praet(oria) 

Misenensi, quae est s[ub Iulio Fron- 

tjone, sex et viginti pendiis emeritis, 

djimissis honesta mis[sione, quorum 

njomina subscripta [sunt, ipsis 

libjeris posterisque eo[rum civit(atem) 

de et conubium c[um uxoribus, 


[quas tune habuissent, ete.] 


The date is 119 a.p. The title praetoria is shown to belong to the fleet of 
Misenum in 119 a.p., and did not belong to it in 71 a.p. 


MACEDONIA 


KAVADARCA.—Greek Grave Inscription.—J. BrunSmid pub- 
lishes in the Vjesnik: of the Archaeological Society of Agram, New Series, 
Vol. IIT, 1898-1899, p. 206, the following inscription : Sexodvdos | [A Joux[d]ou 
éx[ot] | noev Mapxw | to | pveias yapwv. | Sd dai (i.c. 88) yatpat (i.e. 
xatpe) ma\pwoira. ‘The second word reads on the stone Novxvov. 


THESSALONICA. — Inscriptions.— In the Smyrna ‘Apvovia P. N. 
Papageorgiou publishes, with commentary, nine more or less fragmentary 
Greek inscriptions in Thessalonica, from the temple of Ma at Edessa. In- 
scriptions and commentary are reprinted in Berl. Phil. W. May 20, 1899, pp. 
634-638. The inscriptions are dated 224, 233, 237, 255, 224, 243, 243, a.p. 
The two undated inscriptions are, one the two letters BP, the other 
MAKA AYPrAdas, perhaps Ma KA. All the others are records 
of gifts or dedications to the goddess Ma. Four of these inscriptions are 
published also by J. BrunSmid, with commentary in Croatian, in the Vjesnik 
of the Archaeological Society at Agram, New Series, Vol. III, 1898-99, 
pp. 181-136. He adds two very fragmentary inscriptions and a dedicatory 
inscription to the Mother of the Gods, dated 2387-238 a.p. The nine in- 
scriptions are published also by A. E. Contoleon (R. Et. Gr. XI, 1899, pp. 
169-173). 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1897-98.— Among the more inter- 
esting events of the year at Athens were the establishment of the Austrian 
school, the beginning of repairing the west front of the Parthenon, the fixing 
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of the date of the temple of Nike by an inscription, the discovery near the 
llissus of Stuart and Revett’s Ionic temple, perhaps that of Artemis Agrotera, 
the approximate identification of the bounds of the later Agora, and the 
discovery of some early Dipylon graves on the Areopagus, in which burning 
and burying are seen side by side. In the Acropolis Museum, one of the 
pediment groups of the old Athena temple, Athena in the Gigantomachy, has 
been set up. An archaic bronze statue of Poseidon, found near ancient 
Creusis, has been brought to the National Museum. 

The American excavations at Corinth have brought to light two more 
columns of the old temple, probably that of Apollo, the fountain-house of 
Pirene, some five flights of steps, andastoa. The altis of Thermon in Aetolia, 
in the state of ruin to which Philip V reduced it, and bereft of statues, has 
heen excavated. The very small théatre of Irene (New Pleuron?), with a 
proscenium, is of interest. An important vase-find was made in Aegina. 
At Paros, a basis with the name of Micciades has been found, and another 
early * Apollo” figure which may throw some light on the type. At Phyla- 
kopi, in Melos, the remains of early Aegean civilization, in successive strata, 
are comparable in interest to those at Hissarlik. At Ephesus, remains of 
the Hellenistic agora, destroyed by the Goths in 263, have come to light, and 
important discoveries of sculpture made. The entire plan of Priene, with 
its public and domestic architecture, has been studied. The interior decora- 
tion of the houses is like the first style at Pompeii. (G.C. Ricuarps, J.H.S. 
XVIII, 1898, pp. 328-339.) 

Activity of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1898.—JIn the 
Ilpaxrixd, 1898 (published in 1899), pp. 9-27, is the report of the secretary, 
P. Cavvadias, on the work of the Society in 1898. The excavations reported 
are as follows: At Athens, the Olympieum was completely cleared, the 
accumulated rubbish at the north side of the Acropolis was removed, and 
the Stoa of Attalus was almost entirely excavated (see report by Mylonas, 
IIpaxrixa, pp. 65-68). Moreover, excavations were carried on at the odeum 
of Herodes, and near the astronomical observatory a Roman necropolis was 
discovered. The monument of Philopappus was also investigated. At 
Eleusis the prehistoric necropolis was further excavated. At Sunium the 
temple of Athena was more completely excavated, and the propylaea further 
examined. Not far from the temple of Athena a remarkable building was 
found, which is probably the temple of Poseidon. At Eretria tombs were 
excavated. In Siphnus and Syra tombs were excavated, and on each island 
an Acropolis was uncovered. In Rheneia the graves of the corpses moved 
from Delos in 426-425 B.c. were found (see report by Stavropoullos, [paxtixd, 
pp. 100-104; ef. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 259). At Epidaurus the excavations 
were confined to the complete clearing of the remaining part of the gym- 
nasium, and the laying bare of a building to the south of it, which seems to 
be a bath. West of the abaton a place was excavated, and there was found 
the inscription relating to sacrifices (see p. 618). On the same stone is a 


later inscription recording a debt due the Eliphasians from the Epidaurians. 
The excavations at Thermon (see Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 260) were also con- 
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tinued. The same number of the [paxrixa contains separate reports on the 
different excavations. The society also continued the repairs of the Parthe- 
non and of the monastery at Daphni, fenced in the mosaic discovered some 
time ago at Patras, undertook the repairs of the museum at Olympia, and 
prepared to restore and set up the lion of Chaeronea. This last must, how- 
ever, be delayed at least for a time, owing to the condition of the lion itself 
and its foundations. 


ATHENS. Excavations at the Olympieum.—In the [paxrixa, 
1593, pp. 65-64, G. Nikolaides describes the excavations at the Olympieum. 
The entire peribolus, except a small part toward the west, has been exca- 
vated. The drains have been examined. The external columns are found 
to have separate foundations for each column. A number of copper coins of 
Byzantine, Roman, and a few of Greek times came to light. 


AGYIA. — Remains of Ancient Buildings. — In Thessaly, near "A-yud, 
remains of ancient buildings have been found. A large slab of marble and 
a mosaic of black and white stones are especially noted. (Athen. Mitth. 


XXIII, 1898, p. 495.) 


AMPHISSA.— Small Objects Found.— Near Amphissa a number of 
small objects have been found, of which a part belong to one of the ordinary 
mirrors with a stand. (Athen. Mitth. XXIIT, 1898, p. 495.) 

The Monument of Philopappus.—In the Ipaxrixa, 1598, pp. 68-71 
(pl. i), A. N. Skias describes the excavations at the monument of Philopappus, 
which have shown that the structure was nearly square, the curved front 
being only a part of it. Near the monument are remains of a small building, 
apparently a tower for defensive purposes. 

Various Discoveries. — Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 494-495, contains 
brief mention of minor discoveries in Athens and the vicinity. Many graves 
of various epochs have been found in the Stadion Street, and graves and 
foundations from the Middle Ages in the Apollo Street. A herm of the 
youthful Dionysus has been found in the Colocotronis Street. Near the vil- 
lage of Keratea three hundred gold Byzantine coins have been found. An 
English company has opened the marble quarries north of Icaria. ‘That 
these quarries were used in antiquity is shown by the discovery of an 
archaic “ Apollo,” very roughly blocked out, and with the plinth about 
2.10 m. high. 

Papers Read at the German Institute. — At the meetings of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens, the following papers have been read: 
December 7, 1898 (Winckelmann’s Birthday): W. Dorpfeld, ‘The Work 
of the Institute,’ and ‘ Architectural Notes from Egypt’; G. Sotiriadis, ‘ The 
Excavations at Thermon’; December 21, 1898: P. Wolters, ‘ Inscription 
from the Acropolis’; W. Reichel, ‘The Homeric Chariot’; I. Svoronos, 
‘Explanation of the Calendar Reliefs on the Gorgopiko Church’ (Athen, 
Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p. 499). January 4, 1899: W. Dorpfeld, ‘Optical Con- 
ditions in the Greek Theatre’; A. Wilhelm, ‘Document of the Corinthian 
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League of the Hellenes’; K. Mylonas, ‘The Origin of the Type of the 
Archaic Female Figures of the Acropolis’; January 18: W. Dérpfeld, «The 
Grave of Rameses IV and the Egyptian Ell’; H. v. Prott, ‘Inscriptions from 
Priene’; February 1: W. Dérpfeld, ‘The Excavations on the West Slope 
of the Acropolis’; P. Wolters, * Hero Worship at the Dome Tomb in Menidi’; 
P. Cavvadias, ‘The Greek Stadium’; February 15: E. Ziller, ‘ Schwerzek’s 
Restoration of the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon’; A. Wilhelm, ‘A 
Simonidean Epigram’; W. Dorpfeld, ‘The Pyramids’: March 1: H. v. Prott, 
**Tepos Nopos of the Eleusinia’; 1. Svoronos, ‘The Muse-reliefs from Man- 
tinea’; March 15: W. Dorpfeld, ‘The Continuation of the Excavations 
West of the Acropolis’; G. Sotiriadis, ‘The City Walls of Thebes’; W. 
Doérpfeld, ‘The Megaron of the Homeric Palaces’; March 29: A. Philadel- 
pheus. ‘Pan in Ancient Art’; O. Rubensohn, ‘Excavations in Paros’; 
P. Wolters, ‘ Ancient Seals.’ (Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 95-96.) 


CRETE. — Intended Excavations. — Extensive excavations and ex- 
plorations in Crete, now that the island has been pacified and emancipated 
from Turkish rule, are to be made by English archaeologists in codperation 
with the British School at Athens. (Public Opinion, July 6, 1899.) 


DELPHI. — Honorary Decree. —In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 409, is pub- 
lished in capitals from a copy by Colin, a proxeny decree of the Delphians 
in honor of Heliodorus of Berytus. It is dated in the archonship of Nicaidas. 


ELASSONA.— Bee-hive Tomb with Inscriptions.— The ‘Eoria re- 
ports the discovery at Elassona of a “bee-hive tomb” containing two inscrip- 
tions: xGoviov (?) and Typys Typéws (?). This would be a new 
case of the use of early tombs in later times. The deceased appears here to 
be heroized. (Berl. Phil. W. Jan. 14, 1899, p. 62.) 


ELEUSIS. — Excavations in 1898. — In the II paxrixa, 1898, pp. 72-91 
(pl. ii), A. W. Skias describes his excavations, which continue those previously 
conducted by him and confirm the results obtained (see Am. J. Arch. 1899, 
p. 257). Evidently the site of Eleusis was occupied by a large city in pre- 
historic times. The walls of the Telesterion were examined (cut), but the 
excavations were chiefly in the prehistoric necropolis. A private excavation 
discovered inscriptions and reliefs pertaining to a temple of Asclepius founded 
as early as the fifth century B.c. Six inscriptions are published. Three are 
simple dedications to Asclepius. No. 4 reads: Eigpoouvos | iepodhavrov 
xopevow Kai Yyias | dvéOnxev m\povaov Kat Td\v olxov Ka |- 
AAxparidov | dpxovros. One dedication is by a priest Eisidotus, another by 
a cliduchus Orthagoras, son of Eisidotus. The contents of the museum at 
Eleusis have been arranged and catalogued. 


ERETRIA. — Black-figured Vases. — In the Ipaxrixa, 1898, pp. 95-100, 
K. Kourouniotes described his excavations among the tombs at Eretria. 
Many tombs were opened, chiefly of the sixth century B.c. Two fine black- 
figured amphorae were found, one with a representation of Heracles killing 
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the Hydra in the presence of Iolaus, Hermes, Athena, and three women, the 
other with a fragmentary representation of the wedding procession of Peleus 
and Thetis. The first amphora is further adorned with birds and beasts. 
The other vases and terra-cottas found are of less interest. In some late 
tombs, gold objects of value and interest were found. At the hill “réy 
TlaAnoxxAnoiwy” east of Batheia was once a sanctuary of Apollo, Leto, 
and Artemis, distinct from the temple of Amarysian Artemis. Here some 
dedicatory inscriptions were found. 


MELOS. — Work of the British School. — In the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. 1V (session 1897-98), pp. 1-48, with pls. i-iii and 3 figs., 
are devoted to the excavations in Melos, from April 11 to May 26, 1898. 
The ‘Season’s Work’ is described by D. G. Hogarth, the ‘Successive Settle- 
ments * by D. Mackenzie, the ‘ Pottery’ by C. C. Edgar. The work was con- 
fined to Phylikopi, and the hill was explored with careful excavations at 
important points, especially at the north cliff. At the east end the wall 
appears to stop at the low ground. Probably the sea reached this point in 
early times. Thousands of fragments of pottery were found. Four suc- 
cessive settlements are distinguished. The first affords evidence of human 
habitation (fragments of earthen cooking utensils) but no house walls. 
Perhaps the people who lived thus in habitations which have left no trace 
were the people of the cist tombs. The second settlement has left remains 
of plastered house walls and stone thresholds. At this time the working of 
obsidian was important. The third settlement was enclosed with a strong 
city wall, and the houses were more elaborate. Fragments of fine wall 
stucco were found in a house of this period, decorated with realistic and 
brightly colored representations of flying fish; apparently, too, a human 
figure, perhaps a fisherman, was represented. The fourth period is My- 
cenaean, and in it the importance of Phylikopi declinés, perhaps owing to 
the decline in the use of obsidian, the only object of export from the place. 
Very little classical pottery was picked up, the latest ware abundantly present 
being Mycenaean ware (of Furtwingler and Loeschke’s classes III and IV). 
The earliest ware was undecorated or decorated with incised lines, often with 
a white filling. Fragments of painted ware with simple geometric patterns 
appear early, and on some of the early pieces the paint is lustrous. The 
three periods of pre-Mycenaean pottery, the primitive, the intermediate, and 


the “Theraean” are represented in one continuous series of fragments. 
Many of the designs of the primitive ware survive throughout the inter- 
mediate period. Curvilinear patterns are found even in the earliest times, 
but as a whole the decoration of the first period is rectilinear, and curvilinear 
decoration becomes common in the third, i.e., the last pre-Mycenaean period. 
At this time the ornamentation is half curvilinear and half naturalistic. 
This last style was well started before the Mycenaean pottery was imported. 


RHODES. — Inscriptions. —In Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 390-403, 
Hiller von Gaertringen continues his publication of Rhodian inscriptions. 
In all fifty-four inscriptions (Nos. 52-105) are given, for the most part 
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sepulchral, though the first three are fragments of honorary decrees, and the 
fourth a wholly indefinite bit of an artist’s signature, i.e. odapov. 


SAMOS. — An Inscription. — W. R. Paton publishes in Cl. R. 1899, 
p. 79, the following inscription from a basis found at Samos in the agora of 
the ancient town: | | dyopavopay | tae Be- 
low, ... Bos [My]vodapou | 


SUNIUM.— Temples of Athena and Poseidon.— At Sunium the 
temple of Athena has been more completely excavated, and it is evident that 
there were two inner rows of columns. A long stoa existed at the north and 
west sides of the temple, beginning at the propylaea, the plan of which is 
now completely known. Northeast from the temple of Athena a building 
about 19 m. x 14 m. in size was excavated. It had external columns on the 
eastern and southern sides only. The roof was supported by four columns 
within the building. The building appears to have been a temple, probably 
of Poseidon, and was originally older than the temple of Athena, though it 
was restored at some later time. (B. Stags, [Ipaxrixa, 1898, pp. 92-94.) 


THERA. — Investigations and Excavations in the Years 1895-98. 
— The first volume of the publication of the results of the recent investiga- 
tions at Thera has been issued by G. Reimer. The editor is F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, who is assisted by W. Dérpfeld, H. Dragendorff, D. Eginitis, 
Th. von Heldreich, E. Jacobs, A. Philippson, A. Schiff, H. A. Schmid, E. 
Vassiliu, W. Wilberg, P. Wilski, and P. Wolters. This volume of 404 quarto 
pages contains a geological, geographical, meteorological, and botanical de- 
scription of Thera and the adjacent islands, a history of Thera, and elaborate 
description and discussion of the excavated city. The work is richly illus- 
trated. The treatment of the graves and their contents is reserved for the 


second volume. 


THERMON.— The Ancient Temple. — The excavations at Thermon 
are described by G. Soteriades in the Ipaxtixa, 1898, pp. 104-110. See Am. 
J. Arch. 1899, p. 260. The temple was of wood coated with clay. The terra- 
cotta adornment shows that in the seventh century B.c., when the Corinthian 
Damaretus migrated to Etruria, Greek temples were adorned with terra-cotta 
relief work. The temple was probably destroyed by Philip V in 218 or 206 
B.c. A bronze slab found within the temple preserves a record of alliance 
between the Aetolians and Acarnanians, and of a settlement of boundaries 
between the Acarnanian cities Oeniadae and Metropolis. In both inserip- 
tions it is provided that the slab be placed in the temple of Apollo at 


Thermon. This fixes the name of the temple. 


VOLO.— An Important Tomb.—In Thessaly, near Volo, Douglas 
Edmonds has excavated a tomb containing a silver vase, gold and silver 
wreaths and other ornaments, besides some less important objects. They 
belong to the fifth or fourth century B.c. The grave belonged in all proba- 
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bility to an important chief or a king of Pherae. It was carefully sealed 
up, and above it was another grave containing only the skeleton of a ram. 


(Berl. Phil. W. June 17, 1899, p. 764; Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, p. 90.) 


ITALY 


ARSOLI. — Classis Germanica Pia Fidelis. — While constructing a 
road between Tivoli and Subiaco the workmen brought to light a tomb on 
the front of which was the following inscription : 

D(iis) M(anibus) | Bubentis Pharsae | militis classis Germ(anicae) pie fid | 
(elis), qui vix(it) ann(is) XLV mili | (tavit) an(nis) XVIII. Fecit Aulupor- 
igasis fratri pio et | bene merenti. 

The date assigned is the fourth century after Christ. This is the first 
reference in an inscription found in Italy to the Classis Germanica pia fidelis. 
(L. Borsart, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 418-419.) 


ASCIANO. — A Roman Bath. — At Asciano, in the province of Siena, 
have been found the remains of a building which is thought to have been a 
great bathing establishment. The strongest proof for this theory is the 
finding of a number of terra-cotta disks, such as were used in suspensurae. 
The most interesting discovery is a fine, polychrome, marble mosaic of the 
first century of the empire, which must have formed the floor of one of the 
principal rooms. (G. PELLEGRINI, Not. Scavi, January, 1899, pp. 6-9; 1 fig.) 


BARBARANO DI SUTRI.— Etruscan Inscriptions.— Near Bar- 
barano di Sutri, two vases have been found with Etruscan inscriptions. 
The first is a bowl of rough workmanship, of blackish color, and has around 
the top an inscription of some length. The other is a cantharus of buechero 
with high handles of the ordinary type; the inscription on the outside con- 
sists of only a few signs. (F. B., Not. Scavi, October, 1898, pp. 407-409; 4 figs.) 

In Not. Secavi, November, 1898, pp. 427-429, G. F. Gamurrini describes 
the tomb where the two vases with Etruscan inscriptions were found. The 
measurements show that the Etruscan foot in the locality was probably 
25cm. The name of the town to which the necropolis belonged is unknown. 
The larger vase is at least as early as the seventh century B.c., and the in- 
scription around its mouth is one of the earliest, not only of Etruscan 
inscriptions, but of all inscriptions in Italic dialects. 


BARI. — A Rediscovered Inscription.-—In Not. Scavi, November, 
1898, p. 461, F. Barnabei reports the rediscovery of the inscription, C./.L. 
IX, 283. The stone, which has been somewhat damaged since its dis- 
appearance, was found at Bari, in the church of the Trinita. 


BENE VAGIENNA. — Excavations. — At Bene Vagienna, the site of 
the ancient Augusta Bagiennorum in Liguria, excavations in the autumn of 
1897 proved that the remains of walls in the southeastern part of the 
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ancient town belonged to an amphitheatre. The inner wall is fairly well 
preserved, forming an ellipse 104 m. by 78 m. The ground behind the 
theatre was also excavated. A courtyard or garden was discovered 
surrounded by a portico. In the middle were the massive foundations 
of an ancient building, probably a temple, which had been made into a 
Christian church with three apses. Evidently the site continued to be occu- 
pied after the town was destroyed. Many small objects were found in 
the excavations, including coins, of which the latest is a rare bronze 
of Valentinian III. (G. Assanpria and G. Vaccuetta, in Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 299-303; 2 figs.) 


BENEVENTUM. — Mosaic and Inscription. — At Beneventum, in the 
Via Fragola, a piece of mosaic pavement of colored marbles has been 
brought to light; let into this are two large bronze letters, A and V, appar- 
ently of the Augustan period. Near this was found a marble slab with a 
piece of a dedicatory inscription ; the slab belonged originally to a temple 
which occupied this site, but was used later in the construction of a tomb. 
(A. Meomartin1, Not. Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 63-64.) 


BOLOGNA. — Sepulchral Inscriptions. — Investigations in the bed of 
the river Reno have yielded a number of inscriptions. They are in the 
main sepulchral in character. One of these cippi is iconic, similar to those 
found at Ravenna, Faenza, Imola, and Modena. The monument, nearly 8 
feet in height, shows the busts of the dead arranged in pairs in three rows, 
with inscriptions over each pair. The first line reads rv(ivus) f(ecit) sibi et 
suis, then follow the names: L. Alennius L(uci) l(ibertus) Stephanus sibi et 
Freiae M(arci) l(ibertae) Euphemi (for Euphemiae). A theta nigrum is 
placed alongside of Freiae. In the second space appear the names L. 
Alennio L(uci) f(ilio) Celeri, T. Alennio L(uci) f(ilio) seviro filis. In the 
last space appear the names Stacte l(ibertae) Saturninae f(iliae). The theta 
nigrum is placed under the first name, but v for v(ivus) under the second. 
The last line reads g(uo)q(uo)v(ersus) pedes XVI. E. Brizio suggests that 
the arrangement of the hair would indicate a period after Agrippina. A 
date certainly not much before 100 a.p. is indicated by the fact that one in- 
scription is a dedication to the Dei Manes. 

Another inscription on a cippus of limestone reads thus: 

VW. Modius | Sabelli l(ibertus) | Donatus sibi et | Calventiae Sp(urii) f(- 
liae) | Suavi et | M. Modio Forti | l(iberto) t(itulum) f(ieri) i(ussit)|. In 
J(ronte) p(edes) XV, in agr(v) p(edes) XX. 

This shows that the family of Modii is from Bologna (cf. C.J.Z. XI 763). 

A third cippus is ornamented with a relief of a modius and a pestle (ru- 
tellum) for crushing corn. The inscription is made up of an hexameter, a 


pentameter, and an iambic trimeter. 
Externis natus terris monumenta locavi 
E parvo nobis quod labor arte dedit 


Patrono et una coniugi feci meae. 
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A fourth cippus is ornamented in relief with a swineherd driving pigs, 
and contains the lines: 
Sic tibi quae votis optaveris omnia cedant, 


Studiose lector, ni velis titulum violare meum. 


Below this is a suarius driving seven pigs. (E. Brizio, Not. Scavi, 1898, 
pp. 465-486 ; three figs.) 


BORGO PANIGALE.—A Copper Axe.—In Not. Scavi, October, 
1898, pp. 402-405 (2 figs.), E. Brizio announces that a copper axe, of the 
neolithic period, has been found at Borgo Panigale, near Bologna; and 
near Mordano, in the territory of Imola, a fragment of a bronze * paalstab” 


of peculiar form. 


BOSCOREALE.—A Villa.—In Not. Scavi, October, 1898, pp. 419- 
423 (1 fig.), A. Sogliano describes a villa of the ordinary type, excavated 
at Boscoreale in the district of Pisanella, between October, 1897, and Febru- 
ary, 1898. There is a square area, surrounded on two sides by a portico, 
from which various rooms open. Many small objects were found. One 
wall painting is noteworthy. Below a semi-circular niche, having the two 
Lares at the sides, is painted a burning altar, upon which the genius famil- 
iaris and the Juno are pouring libations. The excavation was completed 
later, and three additional rooms were uncovered: a triclinium, containing 
remains of three bronze couches and fragments of inscribed amphorae; a 
pistrinum, with oven and mill, and a latrina. (A. SoGLiano, Not. Scavi, 
January, 1899, pp. 14-16; plan.) 


CASTEL GANDOLFO.— The Trajan Sold.— The beautiful Trajan 
of the Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo, one of the best portrait statues of 
the Optimus Princeps, has abandoned the spot where it was found (the Al- 
banum Domitiani), and has migrated beyond the Alps. (R. LANc1AN1, 
Athen. June 3, 1899.) 


CASTIGLION D’ORCIA. — Roman Tombs. — At Castiglion D’Orcia, 
twenty-two tombs have been excavated belonging to a necropolis of the im- 
perial period. There are two groups, representing two periods, the earlier 
one having been enclosed by a wall, of which the foundations remain. The 
earlier tombs, dating from the first and second centuries after Christ, are 
rectangular, made of terra-cotta tiles, and contained a few simple vases. 
The later ones, also of tiles, date from the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ and are triangular in section; except in one case, nothing was 
buried with the body. (G. PeELLEeGriNt, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, pp. 
489-491.) 


CASTIGLIONE DELLA PESCAIA. — Various Discoveries. — 
There have been found at Castiglione della Pescaia several vases of terra- 
cotta, a glass vessel, a marble head, a marble hand holding a cup, an antefix 
having a winged genius stamped upon it, and a fragment of a Latin funeral 


inscription. (L. A. MiLant, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp- 390-391.) 
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CIBENO.— The Terramara.— Various Items.—L. Pigorini, in B. 
Paletn. It. 1898, Nos. 10-12, pp. 302-303, quotes from the publication J/ 
Resto del Carlino the statement of Brizio that the terramarra of Cibeno 
(Modena), recently explored, is of the bronze age, was built upon piles, has 
the form of a trapezoid, and was surrounded by an embankment and a 
fossa. He also (pp. 302-306) mentions pre-Roman bronzes at Friuli, a 
deposit of bronze ingots in the Bolognese, pre-Roman tombs in the Basili- 
cata, a primitive necropolis at Volterra, and pre-Siculan caves at Pachino, 


near Syracuse. 


CIVITA CASTELLANA. — Sanctus Soranus Apollo. — In the terri- 
tory of Civita Castellana an altar has been found, having a votive inscrip- 
tion to Sanctus Soranus Apollo. The name has not appeared before in an 
inscription. (D. VaGiiert, Not. Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 48-49.) 


CIVITA VECCHIA.—Sculptures from Santa Marinella. — In 
Athen. June 24, 1899, Lanciani mentions the fact that the marbles dis- 
covered in 1895 at Santa Marinella have been sold to a foreign dealer. 
The site is believed to be that of the villa of Gnaeus Domitius Annius 
Ulpianus. It corresponds to a station of the Via Aurelia called Punicum 
by the Itinerary of Peutinger, which formed part of the territory of Cas- 
trum Novum. The sculptures are described and in part published by Peter- 
sen, Rim. Mitth. 1895, p. 92. Lauciani gives a partial list of them. 


FAETO.— Dedication to Caracalla. — A stone bearing a dedication 
to Caracalla, of 213 a.p., has been found in the district of Faeto (Apulia). 
The stone was erected by M. Aurelius Nigrinus, who in that year inaugurated 
a grove, which must have been near the mutatio A quilonis, on the via Traiana 
from Beneventum to Brundisium. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, VIII, 1899, fase. 


1-2, p. 62.) 


FONTECCHIO. — Inscriptions.—In Not. Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 
65-67, A. de Nino reports the discovery of three inscriptions in the church 
of the Madonna della Vittoria at Fontecchio. In the same town, in the 
district of San Pio, a tomb with sepulchral inscription has been found; in 
the district of San Vito, at the foot of the hill Castellone, various evidences 


of ancient habitation have come to light. , 


FORLI.— Roman Tombs and Buildings. — Near Forli three Roman 
tombs have been found, without funeral equipment. In the same place are 
remains of a rectangular structure, which is thought to have been a reser- 
voir belonging to a house, of which also there are remains. Other similar 
structures have been found in the neighborhood. (A. SANTARELLI, .Vot. 
Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 46-47.) 


GENOA. — Tombs Containing Vases. — At Genoa, in the works on 
Via Venti Settembre, a well tomb has been found, containing the fragments 
of a black figured Attic crater of the last part of the fifth or first part of 
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the fourth century, B.c. The vase has been restored and shows on one side 
Apollo, Mercury, and two female divinities, one of whom is Diana; on the 
other, three ephebi. This is very important, as indicating the early commer- 
cial relations of Genoa. The tomb contained also fragments of a black 
figured cylix, a copper pitcher, and a copper strigil. Traces of three other 
tombs were found, with vase fragments. (A. D’ANDRADE, Not. Scavi, 
October, 1898, pp. 394-402; 6 figs.) 

Many tombs were afterward found. Nearly all had been plundered, but 
in one there remained a crater with a Bacchie scene; a magnificent bronze 
olpe, with incised ornament in the purest Greek style, and a handle ending 
in the figure of a harpy; and two fine bronze cyathi, the lower part deco- 
rated with two human figures in low relief, the handle ending in a horse’s 
head. (G. Guirarprini, Not. Scavi, December, 1598, pp. 464-465.) The 
discovery, at the same place, of further tombs containing vases and orna- 
ments is announced in Not. Scavi, 1899, p. 4. 


INTRODACQUA.— A Pre-Roman Tomb. — At Introdacqua, in the 
territory of the Paeligni, a pre-Roman tomb has been found. It is of ree- 
tangular shape, formed of rough slabs of stone. At the feet of the corpse 
were three vases, —a stamnus containing a cyathus, and a larger cyathus by 
the side of the stamnus. (A. pe Nino, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, p. 505.) 


MONTATA DELL’ ORTO.—The Terramara.— The exploration of 
the terramara Montata dell’ Orto in the province of Piacenza confirms the 
idea that the terramare of the mountains and hills are identical with those 
of the plain. L. Pigorini, in B. Paletn. It. 1898, Nos. 10-12, pp. 296-300, 
gives a preliminary statement of recent discoveries there. The terramara is 
quadrilateral, orientated, and divided in the middle by the cardo, running 
from north to south. It has not been disturbed since its formation. It is 
surrounded by a fossa, with an embankment on the inner edge; against the 
latter, on the inside, was a wooden supporting wall. Along the line where 
this wooden wall touches the embankment is a small ditch filled with earth 
mixed with fragments of pottery; this has all the characteristics of the 
sulcus auguralis. Inside of the embankment and its wooden wall were par- 
allel rows of stakes, extending from north to south, the rows being 2.5 m. 
apart, the stakes regularly 0.6 m. apart. In the middle of the eastern side, 
in place of the stakes, is an artificial quadrilateral mound of natural earth, 
the so-called area limitata or arz, first found in the terramara Castellazzo di 
Fontanellato, near Parma. Through this, from east to west, is a fossa, at the 
bottom of which are five holes, with traces of the lids that covered them. 
They were filled with earth mixed with pottery fragments, animal bones, ete. 


ORCO FEGLINO.— Rock Sculptures —In B. Paletn. Jt. 1898, Nos. 
10-12, pp. 265-279 (1 pl.; 2 figs.), A. Issel describes certain incisions on the 
natural rock in the community of Orco Feglino, in the Finalese district. On 
a surface of rock, approximately 30 x 40 m., are about thirty groups of 


figures, the single figures being from 35 or 40 cm. to 1 m. in length. They 
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are roughly made with chisel and hammer, unlike similar cuttings in the 
Maritime Alps, which are made with a pointed instrument. There are 
three varieties: (1) figures in the form of a cross, which probably repre- 
sent human beings; (2) figures of unknown meaning, usually in the form 
of a net; (3) systems of quadrangular or elliptical basins, connected by lit- 
tle canals. These were evidently used for collecting water, but on account 
of their small size hardly for drinking purposes. They were perhaps used 
in some primitive worship. Figures like those of the first two classes have 
been found in various places, and especially in southern France. 


OSTIA. — Inscriptions. — At Ostia, in the excavation of the street 
between the theatre and the barracks of the Vigiles, two inscriptions have 
come to light. One is a small altar with a dedicatory inscription. The 
other is a fragment of architrave, belonging probably to a shrine, inscribed 
with a dedication to the deus Arimanius, who was identified with Mithras; 
its date is the latter half of the second century. (G. Gatti, Not. Scavi, 
February, 1899, pp. 61-62.) 


OTRICOLI. — Honorary Inscriptions. —G. Gatti publishes two hon- 
orary inscriptions from the forum of the ancient town of Ocriculum. 

On one side of a cippus of marble : 

Romuli. | M. Iulio Ulpio M. f(ilio) | Velina Cleopatro pajtrono cirit(atis) 
et collegi\(i) centonar(iorum) item amatorum Romuliorum, patri M(arcorum) 
(duorum) | Claudiorum Ulpiorum Cle opatri et Sabini eq(uitum) R(omanorum) | 
viro optimo ob merita et | innocentie eius, honoris | gratia, amatores qui ad 
roburandum consensum ama'torum suorum donavit eis | (sestertium) decem 
m(ilia) n(ummum) et ab dedicatione sin\gulis discumbentibus et epul (antibus) 
(sestertios) (triginta) n(ummos). L(oco) d(ato) d(ecreto) d(ecurionum). 

On the other side: 

co(n)s(ulibus) cura agentibus Clau\[dio] Ulpio Achilleo et | M. Iulio Mer- 
curio. 

The names of the consuls are erased. They probably were P. Septimio 
Geta and P. Fulvio Plautiano, consuls 205 a.p. For similar erasure see 
C.IL. VI, 220; VIII, 2557. 

The second honorary inscription is of two parts: 

T. Licinio T(iti) f(iiio) Post(umo) quattuorriro aed(ili) | apparitores. 

C. Iulio Caesaris KMiberto) Salrio | accenso, mag(istro) Lupere(orum), 
riat(ori) trib(unicio), | Postumus quattuorvir aed(ilis). (Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 


$05— 107.) 


POGGIO S. LORENZO.— Ruins of a Building.— At Poggio S. 
Lorenzo, in the Sabine district, have been found the ruins of a very large 


building of travertine. Of the southern side a piece 11 m. long remains; 
of the eastern side one 34.5 m. long. (N. Persicuerri, Not. Scavi, Novem- 
ber, 1898, p. 460.) 


| 


XUM 
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POMPEII. — Excavations, August, 1898 — January, 1899. — At Pom- 
peii in August, 1898, west of the Basilica, the remains of a temple were brought 
to light. In the cella were found two fragments of a marble statuette, per- 
haps an Aphrodite at the bath. The central area of the so-called Pantheon 
was excavated, and a pavement was found. Inside of the marble wall 
enclosing the polygonal area, and parallel with it, is a canal sloping from 
northwest to southeast, and emptying into a subterranean sewer.- This was 
found almost blocked by a mass of fish-bones and scales, shells, and bones 
of animals. In it were feund, besides other things, a bronze fish-hook, three 
dupondii of Vespasian and one of Domitian Cxsar. The building evidently 
was a macellum, and there are indications that, at the time of the destruc- 
tion, it was being repaired. (A. SoGLiano, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 333-339 ; 
6 figs.) 

Near the new temple recently discovered west of the Basilica has been 
found a fragment of a small marble altar. In the excavations in Regio VI, 
Insula 15, a number of small objects have been found, — a vase and two brace- 
lets of bronze, an inscribed weight, terra-cotta vases, etc. (A. SOGLIANO, 
Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 392.) In October, 1898, the excavations were continued 
in the district west of the Basilica. An archaic sepulchral inscription of the 
Maccius family was found, which had evidently been taken from the ceme- 
tery outside Porta Marina, and used as building material. It reads: 

P. Maccius L( uci) f(ilius) | L(ucio) Maccio Papi filio patri | Spelliae Ovi 
Jiiliae) matri | Epidiae A(uli) f(iliae) uxsori | T. Maccius Velasianus | et P. 
Maccius Mamianus | Fubzanus h(eredes) reposuerunt de suo. 

Note the praenomina Papius and Ovius, also the nomen Maccius as recall- 
ing the name of Plautus (cf. C./J.L. X, 8148), and finally the cognomina 
Velasianus and Mamianus from the nomina Velasius and Mamius and also 
the curious Fubzanus. (SoGuiano, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 419-423.) 

In November, 1898, excavations were continued west of the Basilica and 
in Insula XV of Regio VI. (SoGi1ano, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 459.) 

In December, 1898, the excavation west of the Basilica was continued. 
An excavation was made also west of the peristyle of the house, No. 14, Insula 
II, Regio VIII, and a small atrium was brought to light, with two rooms 
opening upon its northern side. Several small objects were found. Masons’ 
marks were found on the tufa blocks that form the curb of the sidewalk 
along the north side of Ins. II, Reg. VIII. Ona pilaster between No. 28 and 
No. 29 of Ins. V-VI, Reg. VIII, the following inscription in red letters has 
been discovered, — M+ Epidium:+ It is announced 
that the contract has been made for the acquisition of the entire Barbatelli 
estate, which is outside the walls, between the Porta di Ercolano and the 
Porta di Sarno. (A. SoGLiANno, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, pp. 503-504.) 

In Not. Scavi. January, 1899, pp. 17-24 (6 figs.), A. Sogliano describes in 
detail the temple recently excavated west of the Basilica. It is surrounded 
by a large area, not yet entirely cleared. Of the building nothing remains but 
the basement and some architectural fragments. It seems to have been in 
process of demolition at the time of the catastrophe in 79 a.p. The dimen- 
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sions of the podium were 26.9 x 14.95 m.; of the cella, 11.4x8m. The latter 
is now represented by three low walls, of which only the one at the back is 
the original cella wall. In connection with these there are traces of a 
wooden structure, which is thought to have been erected for the use of those 
who were tearing down the building. Traces of a simple mosaic pavement 
remain. At the back of the cella is a large pedestal. The architectural 
fragments are three Corinthian capitals, a column 3.5 m. high, the upper 
part of another similar column, the base of a column, two pilaster bases, 
fragments of two similar architraves, and seven pieces of a cornice ; all are of 
Luna marble. The temple was evidently Corinthian and peripteral. The 
only indication of date is the fact that the Roman foot appears to have been 
used in the construction. The reason for demolition cannot be determined. 
The temple may have been dedicated to Venus, but more likely it was the 
aedes ministrorum Mercurii Maiae, postea Augusti. The inscriptions of this 
order, of which none is later than 40 a.p., have been found scattered over 
the whole city,—an indication that their resting-place had been, or was 
being, destroyed in 79. 

During January excavations were carried on southwest of the Basilica 
and back of the Curiae. On the last day of the month work was resumed in 
Ins. V, Reg. V. 

In February, 1599, excavation was continued at two points, — near the 
Curia, and in Ins. [V and V of Reg. V. Many small objects, chiefly of 
domestic use, were found. (A. SoGirano, Not. Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 
62-65.) 

REMEDELLO SOTTO.— MONTE BRADONI.— Eneolithic Tombs. 
— At Remedello Sotto, near Brescia, a tomb has been found, of the eneolithic 
period, but containing flint objects of paleolithic type. Other eneolithic 
tombs have been found at Monte Bradoni, near Volterra. (G. A. CoLin1, 
B. Paletn. It. 1898, Nos. 10-12, p. 301.) 


ROME. — Excavations in the Forum. — Important excavations and 
other works have been carried on in the Forum under the direction of G. 
Boni. They are reported by Lanciani in ‘ Notes from Rome,’ Athen. March 11, 
April 1, April 22, May 13, June 3 and 24,1899. Other reports are by Luigi 
Borsari, Athen. January 7 and February 4, 1899; Richard Norton, The 
Nation, February 16; Thomas Ashby, Jr., Cl. R. April, 1899, pp. 184-186, 
ihid., May, pp- 932-235; G. Gatti, Not. Scavi, 1898, pp- $£91-492, 1899, pp- 
10-14, and separate items are published elsewhere. 

Comprehensive descriptions are given by C. Huelsen, Arch. Anz. 1899, 
pp. 1-7 (2 cuts), and the Abbé Thédenat, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1599, pp. 134- 
150 (4 cuts), 173-176, 199-200. 

The podium of the Temple of Vesta is found to contain a chamber a 
little over 8 feet square, the walls of which were originally of tufa blocks, 
though only a few of these now remain. The chamber was access#ble only 


from above, the passages now opening into it having been broken through 


in later times. The chamber may have contained the “stercus Vestae.” 
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At the S.S. W. side of the temple remains of early tufa walls were 
found, which may be parts of the temenus wall of republican times. Here 
fine pottery, dating from the seventh to the third century B.c., was found. 
It seems to have been in household use. The stratum of burnt material 
in which the pottery was found may be due to the fire of 241 B.c. 

The semicircular niche in front of the Temple of Divus Iulius has 
been cleared out, and in it was found a concrete base about 2 feet high, 
standing upon travertine paving slabs about 6 inches thick, lying below the 
later level of the Forum and belonging apparently to the earlier pavement. 
Evidently the base was in position before the temple was built. Norton, 
London Times, January 9, and St. Clair Baddeley, Athen. January 21, think 
this is probably the base of the giallo antico column set up in honor of Julius 
Caesar soon after his assassination. Borsari, Athen. January 7, suggests 
that the statue of Julius placed by Augustus in the Forum stood here. In 
the niche were found chips of giallo antico, which fact supports the first 
view. Ashby, Cl. R. April, p. 186, says that the base, as we now see it, is, 
in any case, a later construction. 

The Temple of Romulus is to be restored as nearly as possible to its 
original condition and is to be used as a museum for the preservation of 
objects found in and near the Forum. (Athen. January 7; Nation, 
February 16.) 

On the border line between the Comitium and the Forum, in front of 
the Curia, a small enclosure paved with black stones and framed with 
travertine and marble has been found. This is generally identified with the 
“niger lapis” of Festus, and has been called the tomb of Romulus and 
the tomb of Faustulus. Cecil Smith, Cl. R. 1899, pp. 87-88, connects the 


“niger lapis” with the worship of Rhea or Cybele, but does not believe 
that the recently discovered black pavement is the “niger lapis.” W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Athen. April 1, thinks the black square of pavement may 
mark the spot where the opening ceremonies were performed at each meet- 
ing of the Senate, such open-air ceremonies being in accord with Aryan 
practices. At any rate, the black pavement was of some importance, as it 
was carefully preserved and protected after the fire of Carinus, in 283 a.p., 
and later. 

Two pedestals, which probably once supported lions, have been found 
under and near the black pavement. The lions themselves are wanting. 
Lanciani, Athen. June 3, writes: “The pedestal of the second lion which, 
according to the old legend (Schol. Crug. on Horace, Epod. XVI, 13), 
guarded the so-called tomb of Romulus, has just been found under the black 
stones of the late Empire. It is better preserved even than the other. 
They are about 7 feet apart, and we are most anxious to find out what there 
may be hidden between them. The exploration, however, is not possible 
until the black stones of the late Empire — which no one would dare to 
touch or remove even pro tempore — are secured by means of a frame of 
steel, so as to allow the removal of the bank of earth on which they are 
laid, and by which they are supported. Next to the pedestal of the second 
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or western lion a base has been found, conical in shape, and resting on the 
same stone platform. It is possible that the original ‘lapis niger’ may 
have been placed upon it.” 

In Athen. June 24, Lanciani describes an important inscribed stone found 
at this place: “ Near the pedestal of the right lion, and near the conical 
base which probably supported the original black stone, a stele has been 
found in situ, containing the oldest and most important inscription among 
the thirty-five thousand brought to light in Rome and its vicinity since the 
revival of epigraphic study. The stele is formed of a block of tufa, slightly 
pyramidal in shape, each of the sides measuring from 0.40 to 0.45 m. at the 
base. The angles are not sharp, but flattened (Ital. angoli smussi), so that 
the stone is really octagonal rather than square. The inscription is written 
in the Chalcidian alphabet, or rather in the earliest Italic derivation from 
the Chaleidian alphabet, the toppa being one of the most conspicuous 
letters.” The H is closed. The lines of the inscription are vertical and 
boustrophedon. “The lines cover the four principal faces of the stone ; 
there is an extra line, besides, engraved on one of the flattened corners. 
Unfortunately the top of the stone is broken, so as to make every line in- 
complete alternately at the beginning or at the end.” The meaning of the 
inscription was still unknown, but “there is no doubt about its being 
written in early Latin or in the early dialect of Rome, as miscellaneous as 
the early population was—a dialect which the Romans of classic times 
could not understand themselves.” 

The Pavement of the Comitium has been investigated and shown to 
be of late date. The travertine steps near the arch of Severus and the 
marble steps not far from it are also seen to be late. Pavements have been 
found at various levels, giving opportunity for much speculation. In the 
course of the excavations here four fragments of an inscription of the time 
of Sulla were found. They are cut upon siabs of travertine, and relate to 
some work, — probably drainage, — done in various streets of Rome. The 
topographical details are interesting. Lanciani, Athen. March 1, connects 
the inscription with Livy XXXIX, 44. In Athen. June 3, Lanciani writes : 
* The strata of earth which cover the earliest Comitium of the Kings and 
support the Comitium of the late Republic — the strata, I mean, in which 
the lions and the conical base are embedded — are full of objects, the votive 
character and remote antiquity of which cannot be doubted. They are 
bronze figurines of archaic Italo-Greek workmanship, miniature earthen 
vessels of black clay, similar to those found twenty-five years ago in large 
quantities under the steps of the church of S. M. della Vittoria, and known 
to palaeoethnologists under the name of * Ripostiglio della Vittoria.’ The 
half-charred jaw of a bull has also been found, together with other bones 
not yet identified. From a communication made to the Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei last Sunday, it appears that when the grave of Cavaliere San 


Bertolo, late president of the Accademia di S. Luca, was dug out in 1858, in 


the erypt of the adjoining church of S. Martina, a similar discovery of 
archaic bronzes and pottery took place. It would be premature to make 
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surmises on the subject, but there is one so probable that I cannot help 
mentioning it. The few remains of the Comitium of the Aings which have 
been brought to light up to the present day show traces of violence, viz., of 
damages inflicted, not by time, but by man. These traces have been con- 
nected with the capture of Rome by the Gauls in 389 B.c. It is possible 
that after the defeat and flight of the barbarians the bed of smouldering 
ashes and débris which covered the remains of the Curia and of the 
Comitium was levelled on the spot, and a new pavement laid at a higher 
level. This operation necessitated an expiatory sacrifice. Hence the 
bronze and terra-cotta ex-votos found in such abundance in the intermediate 
space.” Lanciani recurs to this theory and gives a brief summary of objects 
found at this place in Athen. June 24. Besides those already mentioned, 
the most important seems to be an Italo-Greek amphora of the sixth century 
B.c. with a representation of “the triumphal return of Dionysus,” in 
black, red, purple, and white. In Athen. May 15, Lanciani mentions 
“ Roman imitations of prehistoric stone weapons in the shape of paalstabs ” 
and also doliola, in one of which was an onyx pendant, as having been 
found under and near the black stones. 

The Temple of Saturn, part of which is now standing, is the fourth 
sacred edifice on the same site. In 497 B.c. a temple was first substituted 
for the ancient altar. This was rebuilt of marble by L. Munatius Plancus 
in 42 n.c., and again by the Senate and people in 285 a.p. after the fire of 
Carinus. Under and in front of this last structure remains of the others 
have been found. “The marble temple No. III of Munatius Plancus is 
represented not only by the great travertine platform on which temple 
No. [V stands, but by fragments of the architrave of the door, and of the 
antae of rosy granite; the structure No. II of the year 497 B.c. by the 
remains of a platform built of small blocks of + tufa lamellare cinereo,’ like 
that of the platform of the Capitolium of the Tarquins in the Caffarelli 
garden. <A vaulted passage, looking like a large drain, runs through this 
platform twenty-four centuries old, and it seems as fresh and well preserved 
as if it were the work of a living mason. The vaulted passage rests on one 
side against an older stone wall, which we are inclined to identify with the 
primitive altar of the god. However, the exploration is far from being 
complete, and judgment must be accordingly reserved.” (R. LANCIANI, 
Athen. April 1, 1899.) 

At the right of the Rostra, near the arch of Severus, is a late construc- 
tion of brick, hitherto generally supposed to be the base of some column 
or the like. It is now established by Boni that these remains are an 
addition to the Rostra. The holes for the ships’ beaks are visible, and an 
inscription has been found with the name of Ulpius Junius Valentinus, 
prefect of the city. He was prefect when the eastern and western emperors 
joined against Genseric. The Rostra Vandalica were constructed at that 
time, apparently as an addition to the old Rostra. (L. Borsari, Athen. 
February 4; see also Asusy, Cl. R. 1899, p. 235.) 

“In studying the design of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
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architects were struck by the apparent disproportion existing between the 
steps leading to the pronaos and the pronaos itself, in the sense that the 
beautiful hexastyle front seemed too heavy and too high in relation to the base 
and the steps. The blame does not rest with the designer of the temple. It 
has been found that the original level of the Sacra Via, in front of the 
temple, is nearly 4 feet lower than the paved road of the sixth or seventh 
century at which our former excavations had stopped. In removing partially 
this late pavement six more steps have been found, by means of which the 
original harmony of proportion has been given back to the temple. A 
further move will shortly be made toward the complete rescue of these 
beautiful ruins from modern additions and disfigurement. The ugly 
church which forms the background to the hexastyle portico, built by 
Torriani in 1602 for the Guild of Apothecaries, will be demolished, and the 
whole cella brought down to its ancient level.” (LANcIANI, Athen. April 1.) 
In Cl. R. 1899, p. 186, T. Ashby, Jr., mentions only two steps of brick, 
each large enough to take two of the marble steps. The low level now 
found was reached from the Regia by three steps. On the southeast side 
of the temple steps are traces of an entrance to a chamber under them. 
A small system of hypocausts has been found between the Regia and the 
Atrium Vestae. 

Excavations have begun on the site of the Basilica Aemilia or Basilica 
Paulli. This is made possible by the gift of sixty-four thousand lire by 
Mr. Lionel Phillips. This sum is for the purchase of the houses occupying 
the site. This important site has never been excavated. (St. CLAair 
Bapve Ley, Athen. April 15; Lancrant, Athen. May 13, 1899.) 

Several blocks of the two middle piers of the Arch of Augustus have 
been replaced in situ. The foundations of the Regia have been again laid 
bare. “Behind the Regia, but at a lower level, a room has been discovered, 
which must be identified with the *‘Schola calatorum Pontificum et Fla- 
minum.’ We knew already, from the evidence of Stephanus Winandus 
Pighius, an eye-witness, that a marble pedestal dedicated to Trajan a.p. 
101-102, by these officers of the supreme priesthood, was found in this 
neighborhood while the Regia was being destroyed in 1546 (C.I.Z. VI, 
No. 21844). The newly found document consists of an architrave inscribed 


with the letters 


(kalaty)ORES PONTIFICVM - ET - FLAMINVM.” 


(Lancrant, ibid.) 


A narrow lane, following the course of the oldest Sacra Via, separates 
the Regia from the buildings of the Vestals. “There is a well on this lane, 
the shaft of which, 22 feet deep, is lined with slabs of peperino with two lines 
of foot-holes. The shaft has been found full of votive offerings lying in 
chronological strata. The sacra stips begins with Roman pottery, such as was 
used by the poorer classes of citizens, including lamps, cups, plates, water- 


jugs, ete. Then follows a layer of objects of terra-cotta modelled by Greek 
artists, such as arulae with the relief of Thetis carrying the helmet of 
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Achilles, antefirae with an exquisite figurine of Venus, weights, lamps, etc. 
The third layer is composed of Campanian black iridescent ware, the lowest 
of Italo-Greek or buccaro pottery. The best-preserved vase is a Campanian 
oxybaphon with white palmettes on a black ground.” 

“Now that all the fragments have been sorted, catalogued, and read- 
justed, the curious fact has been ascertained, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that two-thirds of the vases and terra-cottas were thrown into the 
shaft in a broken and fragmentary condition. The question now comes: 
Must we insist on considering that heap of rubbish as a ‘sacra stips,’ or must 
we suppose that the well, abandoned after the introduction of running 
water and the building of the first aqueducts, was used by the women of the 
neighborhood as a receptacle for their broken utensils, for their ‘cruches 
cassées’? It is not easy to decide the question, because we must remember 
that among the rubbish some exquisite specimens of Italo-Greek ceramic 
have been found, unbroken and perfect, the votive character of which can 
hardly be denied. Stress has been laid on another fact, viz., that the well 
contained also bones of the three typical victims of the Suovetaurilia, the 
bull, the sheep, and the pig. In cases of such interest an official exami- 
nation is necessary before jumping at conclusions ; and we shall wait for its 
result to decide whether the bones represent the refuse from the neighboring 
kitchens, or whether they must be connected with the great and august 
ceremony of the lustration.” This well has nothing to do with the Puteal 
Libonis. (LANcIANI, Athen. May 13 and June 3, 1899.) 

Several other wells have been found in the neighborhood of the Regia. 
A conical reservoir like the one found on the Palatine in July, 1896, near 
the supposed site of the hut of Faustulus, has been discovered. These 
underground structures, roofed in the Mycenaean style by means of stones 
projecting one above the other, may have been used for Storing rain water 
as well as for storing grain. (LANCIANI, Athen. June 24.) 

The course of the Sacra Via in the earliest times was different from 
that followed in imperial times. In front of the Basilica of Constantine, 
7 feet below the pavement of the Sacra Via of the late Empire, the pavement 
of an earlier one has been found. The great size of the flagstones, the per- 
fection of the joints, and the smoothness of the surface make it one of the 
best specimens of ancient pavement in Rome. Its direction follows that of 
the furrow pointed out by Nibby in 1527-32, and seems to confirm his state- 
ment that the primitive Sacra Via crossed the ridge of which the Velia is 
composed some 50 m. north of the Arch of Titus, where the church of 
S. Francesca Romana now stands. (LANCIANI, Athen. June 24.) 

The director of the present excavations, Cavaliere Boni, has obtained, by 
ascending in a balloon, some forty photographic negatives of the Palatine and 
of the Forum from a height of 1200 feet. It is hoped that the photographs 
may soon be at the disposal of students. (LANcIANI, Athen. June 24.) 

The excavations in and near the Forum are still in progress. 

Fragments of the Forma Urbis.— Over four hundred fragments 
(Ashby, Cl. R. p. 234, says 172) of the Forma Urbis of Septimius Severus 
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have been discovered in the walls of a house in the Via Giulia, near the 
Palazzo Farnese. Lanciani has been entrusted with the task of recomposing 
the plan. He describes the finding of the fragments in Athen. March 11 
(cf. Thédenat, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1899, p- 145), and in Athen. April 1, an- 
nounces that a thorough search is to be made in the garden of SS. Cosma 
e Damiano. Meanwhile complaini is made in the Berl. Phil. W. March 25, 
1899, p. 382, that the fragments previously found are inaccessible, those dis- 
covered in 1888 being still packed in boxes. 

Fragment of the Ara Pacis. — A new fragment of the Ara Pacis Au- 
gustae has been found in the church of the Gesii, where it had been used as 
the tomb slab of Cardinal Sebastiano Poggio (died 1633). The relief pre- 
served is that of the inner side, representing bucrania and garlands. This was 
placed face downward in the floor of the church, the inscription and arms 
of the cardinal in marble mosaic appearing on the upper side. The block 
to which this fragment belonged was a corner block, and has a hole in the 
upper part, which was intended to hold the capital of one of the two pilas- 
ters with which the internal angle was decorated. (T. Asusy, Jr., Cl. R. 
1599, p. 254, ef. Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1899, p. 61.) 

Plans and Reconstruction.— The exhibition of the pupils of the 
French Academy contains several works of archaeological interest, among 
them the plan of the Island of Aesculapius and of the Cireus of Maxentius 
in their present state, accompanied by a very clever reconstruction. 
(LAncIANI, Athen. May 13, 1399.) 

Inscriptions. —In Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 318-331, L. Borsari continues 
the publication of the sepulchral inscriptions found at Rome, in the works 
on the Via Ostiensis. He gives fifty-four pagan inscriptions in Latin, three 
in Greek, and fourteen Christian inscriptions in Latin. 

Inscriptions now in New York. — While excavating for the founda- 
tions of a building on the Via Ostiensis, on the left bank of the Tiber, the 
workmen unearthed an extensive burial place from which have been ob- 
tained many sepulchral inscriptions. A number of these have been pub- 
lished in Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 119, 185, 240, 276, and 318. About forty of 
these inscriptions are now in the possession of the Latin Department of 
Columbia University, New York. 

The following are of some importance : 

1. D(iis) M(anibus) | P. Aelio Menecrati filio dulcis\simo qui vix(it) 
ann(is) XV dieb(us) XVI, | Aelia Casta fecit et sibi et | C. Pomponi Sextiani 
et | suis lib(ertis) libertab(us)que poster (is)que eorum. 

2. D(iis) M(anibus) A. Atinius Mercur | ins monimentum | sui iuris ret- 
usta\te corruptum | redditum ad pristinam novitatis | formam reficiiendum 
curavit | sibi et suis libertis libertabusq(ue) posterisq(ue) eorum. 

3. A(ulus) Cornelius A(uli) I(ibertus) | Priscus sagarius | de horreis Gal- 
bianis | v(ivus) f(ecit) sihi et | Corneliae Dextri liber (tae) Erotidi coniugi 
suae et | A(ulo) Cornelio A(uli) l(iberto) Romano | conliberto suo et | A(ulo) 
Cornelio A (uli) l(iherto) Corintho | liberto suo et | ceteris libertis | libertabusque 


omnibus | suis posterisque eorum. (Not. Scavi, 1395, p. 276.) 


| 
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$1. Diis Manihus | M. Mario Mavimo | militi ex classe | pr(aetoria) Mis- 
enense | beneficiario praefecti | militavit annis XVIII | vixit annis XXXX, | 
Vale rius Pude ns 
p- 320.) 

Tombs and Epitaphs. — Other tombs have come to light near the apse 
of St. Paul’s. The epitaphs are inscribed with the names of a Sextus Mar- 
cius Saturninus; Q. Valerius Rufus, a veteran, probably, from the thirteenth 
Cohors Urbanorum; P. Clodius Restitutus; M. Vipsanius Fae...; and 
Epictetus, husband of Julia Epigone. (R. Lancrant, Athen. June 3, 1899.) 

A Sarcophagus ; Two Engraved Gems. — Near the bridge over which 
the Via Ostiensis crosses the brook (Marrana) of Grotto Perfetta, a marble 
sarcophagus has been found embedded in masonry, with a lid fastened by 


amico karissimo bene | merenti fecit. (Not. Scavi, 1898, 


means of iron clamps. ‘These having been removed, and the lid lifted, the 
skeleton of a young person was seen lying at the bottom of the coffin, 
with two rings at the height of the hands. Both are of solid gold, and both 
have stones set (a dark and a light cornelian), the engraving of which 
represents in one case a Cupid flying toward a butterfly (Psyche), with the 
left arm extended as if attempting to catch it; in the other case a Bacchus, 
with the oinochoe in the right hand, and the left arm resting on the hip. 
(R. Lancrant, Athen. June 3, 1899.) 

An Imperial Estate. — In the interior of the Hospital of S. Giovanni 
in Laterano, various architectural fragments have been excavated ; especially 
two Corinthian columns of pavonazzetto, pieces of a white marble cornice, 
and a pavement of Numidian marble; also, fragments of a lead pipe, with 
the name of N. Opellius Diadumenianus, son of the emperor Opellius Mac- 
rinus. Similar discoveries were made here in 1732, 1780, and 1570. The 
evidence shows that these are ruins of an estate which belonged to the im- 
perial family. (L. Borsari, Not. Scavi, October, 1898, pp. 409-412.) 

Various Discoveries. — The following discoveries have been made in 
the city: On the Via Principe Amedeo, a marble bust of Domitian, some- 
what more than life size; at the corner of the Via della Stamperia and the 
Via del Tritone, 7 m. below the surface, a piece of ancient road paved with 
polygonal blocks of basalt; near the corner of the Via Argentina and the 
Via del Sudario, 3.5 m. below the surface, an ancient mosaic pavement. 
(Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 391-392.) 

In the Piazza Madama, about 3 m. below the surface, four wide traver- 
tine steps have been found, which formed apparently a part of the eastern 
side of the stadium. In the same place, fragments of columns have been 
discovered. (G. Gatri, Not. Seavi, November, 1598, p- 450.) 

In the work on the Via dei Serpenti, a woman’s head in high relief; on 
the Via Salaria Nuovo, a sepulchral inscription; on the Corso d'Italia, near 
the monastery of the Carmelitani Scalzi, remains of columbaria, with many 
inscriptions, to be published later. (Gatti, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, 
pp. 491-492.) 

In the area of the monument to Victor Emanuel, near the church of Ara- 
coeli, have been found remains of a brick building, once covered with mart.le. 
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On the Via Ostiensis, in front of the side entrance of S. Paolo Fuori le 
Mura, a number of sepulchral inscriptions have come to light. In the 
public works now being carried on in the neighborhood, other similar 
inscriptions have been found, besides remains of tombs and an ancient well. 
A marble sarcophagus was found intact. Inside, among the bones, were 
two gold rings, each having a carved stone. (Gatti, Vol. Scavi, January, 
1899, pp. 10-14.) In these last two articles the discoveries in the Forum 
are also desertbed. 

In Not. Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 49-61 (1 fig.), G. Gatti announces the 
discoveries in the Forum, mentioning the early drain in front of the temple 
of Saturn and a drain of opus reticulatum and brick behind the temple of 
Vesta, the date of which is indicated by the previously unedited brick 
stamp, M+ FVLVIVS- ZOSIMVS- F, as the first century of the empire. 
He mentions also the discovery of the fragment of the Ara Pacis and the 
fragments of the Forma Urbis. In the Via Ostiense, near the Basilica of S. 
Paolo, various sculptured fragments have been found. Extensive colum- 
baria of the late republic and early empire have been brought to light on 
the Corso d’ Italia. They are in four rows separated by three streets, par- 
allel with the ancient Via Salaria. The chambers are of opus reticulatum, 
generally in two stories; the decoration is gone. Fifty inscriptions which 
have been found in the excavations are given, many of them fragmentary. 
Almost all give the names of freedmen or slaves. 

Excavation of the Imperial Fora.—In Athen. April 1, 1899, R. Lan- 
ciani reports that the City Council of Rome passed a vote for the general 
and complete excavation of the fora of Caesar, Augustus, Nerva, and Trajan. 
The vote is accompanied by the offer of a considerable sum of money. 

The Museum in the Villa di Papa Giulio. — In the introduction to 
the new German edition of his guide tothe museums of Rome, Helbig states 
that he omits the museum in the Villa di Papa Giulio because no reliable 
information is to be had concerning the discovery of the objects there ex- 
hibited and because they are not what they pretend to be. Investigation 
has been ordered by a commission appointed for the purpose, but doubts 
have been expressed as to the results to be expected. The matter is dis- 
cussed in the Athen. May 20, 1899, and the Berl. Phil. W. March 25, 1899. 
[The report of the commission has been published, exonerating the manage- 
ment of the museum for the most part. ] 


S. ANGELO A CUPOLO. — Inscribed Seal. — At S. Angelo a Cupolo 
in Apulia, a bronze seal has been found in atomb, with this inscription in 
relief: GJOAA- UO. It is very rare that these things are found in tombs. 
(A. Meomartini, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 393.) 


SAN QUIRICO D’ORCIA.—An Early Tomb.— At San Quirico 
d’Orcia in October, 1898, a tomb was found of the fifth century B.c. In a 


sarcophagus there were the usual bucchero vases, others of a reddish clay, 
and a black-figured cup. (Not. Scavi, December, 1898, p. 488.) 
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SANSEVERINO-MARCHE. — Various Discoveries. — V. Aleandri, 
Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 486-488, gives an account of chance discoveries made 
in or near Sanseverino-Marche between January, 1894, and October, 1898. 
They consist of tombs, rarely containing vases; architectural fragments; a 
man’s head in travertine in high relief; two unimportant inscriptions; and 
artificial cavities in the tufa rock, which probably served as the foundation 
of huts. 


SCANNO.—CASTEL DI SANGRO.—Tombs and Rooms.— At 
Scanno, in the territory of the Peligni, five tombs have been excavated; two 
vases of native workmanship were found, a bronze necklace, and other small 
objects of bronze and iron. 

At Castel di Sangro, the ancient Aufidena, in the part of the town called 
La Civita, two ancient rooms have been excavated, having mosaic floors and 
colored stucco ornamentation. About 3 km. from the town, in the dis- 
trict called Fontemaiuro, vases and ex-votos have come to light, indicating an 
ancient sanctuary in this place. Southeast of the town, a series of tombs 
has been recently discovered. (A. pE Nino, Not. Scavi, October, 1898, 
pp. 424-426.) 


SICILY.— Various Discoveries. — In Sicily, P. Orsi has explored a 
group of tombs of the first period, at Melilli, without important results. 
Near Avola, in the Cava Titone, he has found forty Sicel tombs, and, not far 
from here, four small Christian catacombs. A search for ancient material 
at Avola Vecchia was unsuccessful. Thirty new hypogea have been ex- 
plored at Syracuse in the district of Grotticelli. At Mineo, where Professor 
Orsi has been making a preliminary investigation, with a view to systematic 
study in the future, he has found a fine piece of the city wall, with a semi- 
circular tower. It is still 5 m. in height, constructed, of large limestone 
blocks. It is doubtful whether the ruin is ancient or Byzantine. Several 
tombs of Roman period have been found at Nicosia. (P. Ors1, Not. Scavi, 
February, 1899, pp. 69-71; 1 fig.) 


SPERLONGA. — Discoveries in a Roman Villa. — At Sperlonga, near 
Fondi, in the ruins of a Roman villa, which are partly on land, partly under 
water, various antiquities have been found from time to time. Now the 
following discoveries are reported : Two busts of the first century repre- 
senting the Dioscuri; pieces of mosaic pavement; a fountain; a fragment 
of a late sepulchral inscription ; and a piece of an entablature, with inscribed 
letters. (G. Patroni, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, pp. 495-494.) 


SULMONA.— An Ancient Necropolis.— An ancient necropolis has 
been discovered near Sulmona. Eight tombs have been opened, some of 
which contained vases. (A. pe Nino, Not. Scavi, February, 1899, pp. 


65-69.) 


TARANTO. — Mosaics.— In Taranto, three mosaic pavements of a 
Roman house have been found. All are elaborate examples of polychrome 
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work. One has pictures of lions and tigers, and a scene representing a faun 
andanymph. (Q. Quagiiati, Not. Scavi, January, 1899, pp. 24-25.) 


TERNI.—A Roman Building. — Remains of a building of Roman 
period have been found north of Terni. (N. Persicuerti, Not. Scavi, 


January, 1899, p. 6.) 


TERRANOVA-FAUSANIA.— Roman Tombs. — Not. Scavi, January, 
1899, pp. 42-44, has a brief description by P. Tamponi of twenty Roman 
tombs discovered in Sardinia, near Terranova-Fausania, in the province of 
Sassari. Some were of stone, others of tiles. They contained especially 


many glass vases. 


TIVOLI.— Small Antiquities.—In excavations at Tivoli, near the 
temple of Hercules Victor, many small objects have been found, — vases, 
bronze fibulae and bracelets, iron spear-heads and farming implements. 


( Not. Seavi, 1898, p- 332.) 


TORRE ANNUNZIATA.—A House Excavated.—In Not. Scavi, 
December, 1898, pp. 494-503 (3 figs.), A. Sogliano describes a large house 
recently excavated at Torre Annunziata, north of Pompeii, 150 m. from the 
third tower, counting from the Porta di Ercolano. An inscription on a 
marble column about 3 feet high, found in the peristyle, reads: 

Marcus) Mundicius | Malchio | M(arcus) Clodius Agatho, mag(istri), ex 


p(ecunia) c(onlata) f(aciundum) c(urarunt). 


The magistri mentioned are of the priesthood of the pagus Augustus Felix 
suburbanus (C.I.L. X, p. 93). The work has not been completed, but 
many rooms have been cleared, few of which offer any trace of artistic 
decoration. A great quantity of small objects was found,—in most cases 
articles of use, — of bronze, iron, and terra-cotta. One of the most interesting 
things is a horse’s bit of bronze, and there is also a nose band of bronze. 
Two amphorae have inscriptions, — one reads : 

Imp(eratore) Vespasiano ITI e{onsule]|, Propertianum, | Amp(hora) N. C. 


The third consulship of Vespasian gives the date 71 a.p. The Properti- 
anum (vinum) indicates that the wine is from the estate of Propertius, and it 
stands for in fundo Propertiano natum. For the name Propertius in Cam- 
pania see C./.L. X, 1218 and 8273. The other amphora is dated 72 a.p. 
Five human skeletons were found. 

In one of the rooms was the mosaic representing a meeting of philosophers, 
published in Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 337. 


TRAPANI. — Early Vases. — SERRA ORLANDO. — Stone 
Hatchets. — P. Orsi, in B. Paletn. It. 1898, Nos. 10-12, pp. 306-307, reports 
the discovery of some very early pre-Hellenic vases in the Bibliotheca Far- 
delliana of Trapani, in Sicily. In the ruins of the ancient city at Serra 
Orlando, near Aidone, Orsi himself has found a number of stone hatchets. 


UM 
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As these were found in Greek houses not earlier than the end of the fifth 
century B.c., it is probable that they were preserved as objects of curiosity 


and superstition. 


TURIN. — Roman Tombs. — Six tombs of the Roman period recently 
found near Mathi indicate the existence of an ancient road, which left the 
highroad between Turin and Pavia, and proceeded toward Lanzo along the 
left bank of the Stura. (E. Ferrero, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, pp. 463- 
464.) Two brick tombs of Roman period have been found near Turin. 
Both contained remains of a skeleton, but in neither was there any funeral 
equipment. (E. Ferrero, Not. Scavi, January, 1899, pp. 3-4.) 


VERUCCHIO. — Early Tombs.—In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 343-390 
(26 figs.), E. Brizio gives a catalogue of the tombs excavated at Verucchio, 
near Rimini, in 1894 and 1895. It is not an extensive necropolis, but several 
small cemeteries. The tombs, unlike those of the terramare, are always 
separated from one another, not adjoining or superimposed. They represent 
two periods of the Villanova civilization, and are distinctly Umbrian; the 
absence of Etruscan influence is shown by the fact that all the bodies had 
been cremated. Besides the ossuary, the tombs contained pottery, fibulae, 
girdles, bracelets, amber rings, daggers, and in one were found some small 
bronze plates, to which were attached fragments of a coarse cloth. This is 
the first discovery of any textile fabric in a Villanova tomb. 


SPAIN 


ELCHE. — A New Discovery. — In the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 
1899, pp. 71-72, Pedro Ibarra Y Ruiz describes a fragment of sculpture dis- 
covered at Elche in June, 1898, only 4 m. from the spot where the famous 
bust was found. The present fragment, published in a poor cut, represents 
a warrior from the belt to about the middle of the thighs. The sword, 
which hangs along the right thigh, has a well-preserved handle of peculiar 
shape. At the left side is part of a baldric. Behind are the folds of a gar- 
ment. The stone is the same as that of the famous bust, and the style is 
also of the same excellence. Evidently the bust is not to be regarded as an 
isolated phenomenon, but as a product of a school of art existing at Llici. 


ITALICA.— The Amphitheatre. — Tombs. — The Commission of His- 
toric Monuments began excavations at the amphitheatre at Italica, January 
19, 1899. The work is at first limited to clearing the galleries and the arena. 
Some tombs have been found near the road to Seville, at the entrance to 
Santiponce, and some mosaics, coins, amphorae, and other Roman objects 
had previously been found there. The latest discovery is two gold rings 
with curious engraving, found in a Roman tomb. This is withovt doubt 
the region where the inscriptions published R. des Universiteés du Midi, 1896, 
pp. 394 f., Nos. 3, 4, were found. (Jevue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1599, 


pp- 169 f.) 
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MARCHENA.—A Bronze Ornament.— At Cerro de Montemolin, 
near Marchena, in Andalusia, a bronze ornament was found in 1898. It is 
now in the possession of Domingo de Goyena, at Seville. Its height and 
breadth are 18cm. A hollow pyramid is flanked at each side by a D-shaped 
ring. At the top and outside of each ring is an animal’s head with goat's 
beard, and with horns extending forward. Above is a group of a Greek 
warrior pulling an Amazon backward from her horse. The work is coarse, 
but the composition is lively. The object may have adorned a horse’s yoke, 
in which case the reins may have passed through the rings. (Prerre Paris, 
Revue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 163-167; pl. ii.) 


MONDONEDO. — A Bar of Gold. — At Mondojedo, in Galicia, a mas- 
sive bar of gold, 0.50 m. in length, has been found. At one end it is bent, at 
the other it ends in ornaments. <A cord of gold is twisted about it. It 
weighs over forty ounces. It may be a royal sceptre or the like. Some 
think it is a Celtic work, others see in its decoration reminiscences of Egyp- 
tian art. (Revue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 170 f.) 


PAIL.MA DEL RIO.—A Mosaic. — At Palma del Rio (the confluence 
of the Guadalquivir and the Genil) a mosaic has been found which formed 
the lid of a vaulted tomb. The mosaic represents, among other things, a 
beautiful young girl and two ducks. On one fragment the letters CONSS, 
on another SEV], are read. Other Roman letters seem to indicate a date. 
In the tomb hung a lacrimatory, which the peasants broke in hope of find- 
ing money. Other tombs have been found, one of which contained a skele- 
ton in a coffin of lead. (Revue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, p- 170.) 

Roman Towns in the Valley of the Baetis.— At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (London) May 3, 1899, Rev. W. G. Clark-Maxwell 
read a paper “On the Roman Towns in the Valley of the Baetis,” being a 
record of six months’ investigation of the Roman sites, etc., on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir between Cordova and Seville. After contrasting the 
thickly populated condition of the country in Roman times, as evidenced by 
the abundant traces of occupation, with its present scanty population, he 
described his method of investigation, which was to walk along the river 
bank, noting and marking on a map those places which presented evidences 
(such as bricks, ete., and “ tierra de villar”) of Roman settlement; remains 
of more extensive building, perhaps representing the /atifundia of classical 
times; and such large collections of fragments of amphorae or kilns as to 
suggest the site of a potter’s workshop. He then gave a more particular 
account of the tentative excavations carried on at Pejfia Flor, Pejia de la Sal, 
and Alcolea, the modern representatives of Celti, Arva, and Canana. <A cer- 
tain number of new inscriptions were discovered, while others were verified. 
A number of amphora handles bearing stamps were picked up, many of the 
stamps being the same as occur in other places, notably amoung the débris 
of which Monte Testaccio in Rome is composed. Mr. Clark-Maxwell was of 
opinion that these were mostly made in Baetica, to contain the produce of 
that region when exported to Rome. A number of graves built of bricks 
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and tile were discovered, which, from their situation, orientation, and 
absence of objects deposited with the bodies, might be referred to the 
Christian period. At Alcalaé del Rio the Roman walls of concrete partly 
remain, as well as the ruined fragments of quays and river walls, which bear 
evidence to the forgotten time when Baetis was a highway of commerce. 
(Athen. May 20, 1899.) 


FRANCE 


BLOIS. — Greek Stele. — In R. Et. Gr. XI, 1899, pp. 174 £., Th. Reinach 
describes a Greek gravestone in the form of a naiskos at Blois. The medi- 
ocre relief represents a seated woman holding out her hand to a standing 
man. The inscription, ’AxptBis xpyore, xatpe, furnishes a hitherto unknown 
proper name. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.— A Latin Epitaph. —In the Roman ceme- 
tery of Vieil-Atre there has been discovered a sepulchral inscription which is 
of some interest. It reads: 

D(iis) M(anibus) | P. Vongidia\i] | Saturninai | virit annis xx | Valerius 
Natalis uxori pijentissimai | bene merenti | [ fe]cit | 

The name of the family Vongidia is very rare. It is also remarkable that 
the praenomen appears with a woman’s name. Her father was P. Vongidius 
Saturninus. Cf. P. Aelia Procla, C.I.L. U1, 1182, and ihid. No. 1184, Publia 
Aelia Iuliana Marcella, the daughter of a Roman knight, P. Aelius Tulianus, 
adopted by P. Aelius Marcellus. The daughter of P. Valerius Comazon qui 
et Eutychianus, consul in 220 a.p., was called Publia Valeria Comasia, C.1.L. 
XV, 7559. In the inscriptions of Africa there are found many names in 
which the family name and cognomen are preceded’ by the praenomen 
abbreviated. C.J.L. VIII, 3755, 3869, ete. (B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 
411.) 


DAMPIERRE, NEAR LANGRES. — Excavations at Chanteroy. — 
A statue of Mercury and a dedication to the same god were found at ‘Chan- 
teroy in 1885 and are now in the Museum of Langres. A draped torso and 
a head of Mercury were found near the same place in 1896. In 1897-98 
H. Cavaniol caused excavations to be made. Foundations of four circular 
structures and eight or nine rectangular chambers were discovered. One 
group of these buildings seems to have been a temple or sanctuary of Mer- 
cury. There were found a stele inscribed Merc(urio) Sext(us) Zul(ius) 
Amoenus v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito), fragments of tiles, bricks, ete., 
with part of the capital of an altar and bits of sculpture, a number of vases, 
and many coins from Agrippa (12 B.c.) to Alexander Severus (235-222 B.c.). 
One of these is a rare bronze medal of Marcus Aurelius, another is a bronze 
of Vespasian with |UDAEA CAPTA. S. C. on the reverse, designating 
the figure of a seated weeping woman. Other dedications to Mercury were 
found near the other buildings. There were evidently many Roman villas 
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in the region about Langres. (H. Cavanior, R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899. pp. 
215-230; 13 figs.) 

DORDOGNE. — The Three-headed Gallic God.— In R. Arch. XXXIV, 
1899, pp. 302-303 Emile Cartailhae describes a statue of the three-headed 
god, found at La Dordogne, near La Gironde. The three heads are similar, of 
the type of Zeus, Retnacu, Repertoire de la statuaire, IT, 1, p. 24, 3, p. 194, 5. 
The execution is rude, but better than that of the other specimens of the 


three-headed god in stone. 


FOURVIERE. — Inscribed Bronze Dise.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 719-720, Héron de Villefosse publishes (pl.) a bronze dise now at Lyons. 
The inscription reads, L(ucii) Manl(ii) mil(itis) cohor(tis) XVII. Only one 
other inscription is known mentioning the seventeenth cohort at Lyons. 


LANGUIDIC (MORBIHAN). — A Tumulus. — In PR. Arch. XXXIV, 
1899, pp. 97-107 (3 figs.), A. Martin describes a tumulus called Kernec, ex- 
cavated in 1895-97. The tumulus contained curious walls built without 
mortar, a chamber in which were ashes and bones, and a deep pit. On the 
surface above the chamber were many oyster shells, forming a layer in some 
places as much as a meter in depth. The chamber existed before the oyster 
shell deposit was made, i.e. before the place was inhabited or frequently 
visited by the people who ate the oysters. The pit was contemporaneous 
with the deposit of oyster shells. A few objects of iron, bronze, terra-cotta, 
and glass were found in the course of the excavations. 


PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Department of Ancient Ceramics of 
the Louvre in 1897.— In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 1-14 (3 pls.; 9 figs.), 
E. Pottier gives a brief description of the most important additions to the 
collection of ancient ceramics in the Louvre. He describes nine Cypriote 
vases, eight painted Greek vases, one Greek relief vase and one in the shape 
of a helmed head, a number of terra-cotta figurines, including an archaic 
group of five bakers from Thebes, five figures of excellent style from Aegina 
(published R. Art Anc. Mod. 1897, pp. 19-24, pl.), and a collection of 
about ninety pieces from Smyrna, comprising heads of divinities, of youths, 
and of women, grotesques, and a very large and complete male torso. 


SAINT-GERMAIN. — Antiquities from Albania. — The Museum of 
Saint-Germain has received from Mr. Degrand, French consul at Scutari, an 
interesting collection of antiquities of the time of the early Roman empire, 
found in a necropolis east of Scutari. One object is a silver ring with a 
figure of Mercury. The objects in general are to be associated with those 
found in graves in Bosnia. Further explorations in Albania may lead to 
interesting results. (S. Remnacu, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, p. 10.) 


SAINT-MORE (YONNE).— A Roman Villa. — A Roman villa 26 m. 
long and 16 m. wide, containing five apartments, has been found at Saint- 
Moré between Avallon and Auxerre. The most interesting object found is 
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a statue of Abundantia of poor workmanship. The seated draped figure 
holds a horn of plenty. In the pedestal are five niches between pilasters. 
The niches may have been intended to receive ex-votos. (A. Parat, R. Arch. 


XXXIII, 1898, pp. 405-407 ; 2 figs.) 


TEYSSONGE.— A Bull's Leg of Bronze.— In February or March, 
1895, a bull’s leg of bronze was found in the wood of Teyssonge, 6 km. 
north of Bourg. The fragment is of good workmanship, and was evi- 
dently buried intentionally. The same is true of the statue of Mars found 
with the calendar at Coligny only about 8 km. away. Probably both came 
from the same temple, the destruction of which may be assigned to the inva- 
sion of Crocus, about 260-268 a.p. At various times other discoveries 
have been made in this region. Excavations are to be undertaken at 
Teyssonge. (JosePpH BucueE, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 221-224.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AQUINCUM. — Antiquities now at Budapest. — In Jh. Ocesterr. Arch. 
I. 1899, Beiblatt, pp. 51-72, V. Kuzsinszky gives, with 21 figs., a first install- 
ment of a description of discoveries in Ilungary. The present article is 
limited to objects discovered at Aquincum, now contained in a new museum 
at Old Ofen, Budapest. Twenty-six objects are described, for the most part 
gravestones with reliefs and inscriptions. There are two Mithras reliefs, 
several altars, a relief of Cautopates, a head of Jupiter(?), a relief of a lion, 
one of Silvanus, and one representing the ransoming of Hector. 


BRUCK. — Roman Gravestone. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, Beib- 
latt, pp. 73-78, W. Kubitschek publishes an epitaph from near Bruck a. L. 
The place where it was found appears to have been a Roman settlement. 
The inscription reads, with conjectural restorations: ..... | Audius L(uci) 
f (ilius) Tro(mentina) | ... mil(es) leg(ionis) XV | [A ]pol(linaris) an(norum) 
NXXV | [st(ipendiorum) X]VI h(ic) [s(itus)] e(st). | Auliu(s) frater | 
posuit. | [Fi]|delis C(ai) | l(dertus ?)] an(norum) XIX | h(ic) s(itus) 
€ (st). 

KRNJESEVACA.—A Military Diploma.—In the Vjesnik of the 
Archaeological Society of Agram, IIT, 1898, pp. 144-149, J. BrunSmid pub- 
lishes a diploma from KrnjeSevaca. One side of the bronze reads: si peregrini 
iuris feminas ma\trimonio suo iunxerint, pro\inde liberos tollant a[e]si ex duo bus 
civibus Romanis natos. | A(nte) d(iem) ITI K(alendas) Lunias, | L(ucio) Aelio 
Oculato Q(uinto) Gavio Attico co(n)s(ulibus). | L(ucio) Flavio L(ucii) f(ilio) 
Cla(udio) Sabino Savariens(i). | Des[e]riptum et [r]ecognitum ex tabula aenea | 
quae fixa est Romae in Capitolio. The other side reads: (aii) Aconi(i) Maximi 
Sise(iensis) | T(iti) Flavi(i) Festi Sise(iensis) | Sex(ti) Luventi(i) Ingenui 
Sirm(iensis) | C(aii) Curti(?) Secundi Sirm(iensis) | Maret) Statori(i) Sabini 
Sirm(iensis) | M(arci) Lucili(i) Saturnini Sise(iensis) | Marci) Rutili(i) 
Hermetis Sisc(iensis). The date appears to be 90 a.p. 
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PETTAU. — Excavations.—In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, Beiblatt, 
pp. 87-96, W. Gurlitt begins a preliminary report of excavations near Pettau. 
Since 1889 many graves —at least two thousand — have been opened, yield- 
ing many small objects. An altar of Vulcan has also been discovered. In 
1895 a sanctuary of the Nutrices Augustae was found, but not excavated. 
In 1898 a Mithraeum was excavated. Several sculptures are briefly de- 
scribed. Of the chief Mithras relief only small fragments have been found. 
Four inscriptions are published, two of which are dedications to Mithras, one 
“ Naturae Dei.” The fourth reads: Transitu | C(aius) Caecina | Calpurnius 
temp(lum) redemit | et resstitu(it). See also Arch. Anz. 1899, pp. 13-14. The 
Roman city, Colonia Ulpia Traiana Paetovia, was on the right bank of the 
Drave, opposite the modern city. 


POLA.— Discoveries. — In ./h. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, Beiblatt, pp. 77-82, 
R. Weisshiupl publishes two epitaphs from near Pola. Some coins found 
near Altura add to the proof that an ancient settlement occupied the spot. 
Remains of Roman mosaic and of Roman buildings have been found on the 
island Brioni near Pola. 


GERMANY 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES 
IN WESTERN GERMANY. — Metz. —Grave-relief of three men with 
long hair in old Celtie style, and a rude relief of Mercury, both with Latin 
inscriptions ; house-shaped gravestones; part of a statue of a goddess, perhaps 
Nautosvelta. Stuttgart.— The contents of bronze-age graves, including 
ornaments of gold and amber as well as bronze articles. Constance. — The 
site of the Roman castle has been ascertained near the Cathedral. Mann- 
heim. — Small objects from Merovingian graves. Darmstadt.— Prehistoric 
bronze objects; bronze and iron weapons, ornaments, ete., from Frankish 
graves. Frankfort. — Several large amphoras found in a cellar at Heddern- 
heim. Further Roman remains have been found on the Cathedral island. 
Wiesbaden. — An important inscription, a dedicatation by the legate 
Rufianus to Diana Mattiaca, perhaps the patroness of the springs. Speier. 
— Remains of a smithy with its fittings; a beautiful girl’s head of sandstone ; 
a column with capital of Corinthian shape having heads on the four sides ; 
a good relief of Mercury holding an energetic infant Bacchus (cut). Worms. 
— Contents of prehistoric graves. Some underground dwellings of the bronze 
age have been examined. Mainz. — Bronze objects of the Hallstatt period ; 
in Roman antiquities, the gravestone of a Helvetian, Julius Ingenius, with 
funeral-banquet relief, a peculiar goblet of pottery, defective vases from the 
waste-heap of a pottery, and a perforated bronze object, perhaps a guard for 
the eye of a horse (cut); a Frankish brooch of bronze, iron, gilt, and silver ; 
a collection of articles from Cyprus, given by R. Virchow, covering all periods 
down to the Roman. Trier. — Graves of the Gallo-Roman transition period ; 
a grave relief with inscription of the early third century; other sepulchral 


reliefs; a coin treasure. An extensive Roman residence containing a fine 
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mosaic floor has been excavated within the city, near the Imperial Palace. 
Bonn. — Votive inscription to the Matronae; gravestone of a military 
tribune; statuette of the seated Jupiter, and one of Mercury, of bronze. 
Cologne.— Within the city numerous graves and sarcophagi have been 
found, one of the latter containing the body of a soldier, with armor and 
weapons. Outside the Aachener Thor was found a square burial-chamber 
with niches, ash-urn, and vases of Trojan’s time. (F. Herrner, Arch. Anz. 
1899, pp. 16-22; 2 cuts.) 

Inscriptions from the Lower Rhine. — Under the title Neue riimische 
Fiinde vom Niederrhein, A. Oxé in Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 1898, No. 102, p. 127, 
describes recent discoveries at Asberg, Gellep, and Neuss. From Asberg 
comes an inscription of an eques alae Moesicae reading in mutilated form 
thus: 

), eques alae Moesicae, tur(ma) Rufini, cives ......... ,an(norum) 
XLIII, stip(endiorum) XXIII, h(ic) s(itus) e(st). Compare with this 
Brambach, C. J. Rh. 438. From these two inscriptions we may locate the 
fixed quarters of the ala Moesica in lower Germany perhaps at Asberg 
(Asciburgium) ; cf. Tacitus, Historiae, 4, 33. 

The military inscriptions of the Roman camp titles of J Minervia Antoni- 
niana and XXX Ulpia Victrix and of exercitus Germaniae Inferioris, and the 
site of the camp and the burial place at Gellep (Gelduba), form the subject 
of the second part of the article, while the third part is assigned to the 
stamps on pottery found at Neuss, and an enumeration of the names and 
abbreviations found in these stamped inscriptions. 


BEUEL.—A Dedicatory Inscription.— While excavating for the 
foundations of a building in Beuel, the workmen uncovered a large stone 
block on which was found inscribed the following extensive inscription : 

[T(ovi)] O(ptimo) M(arimo),— [Marti] propugnatori [s(acrum)]. 
[ Victo] riae Saluti imp(eratoris) [Se vejri Alexandri Aug(usti) [nostri], [et 
M jameae Aug(ustae) matri eius [et e)xercitus M(arci) Aureli S[ever]i Alex- 
andri Pii Felicis [Inv ]Jicti Augusti totius[quje domus divine eius, [le]g(io 
prima) M(inervia) [pia] f(idelis) Severiana Ale{xand|r[iajna cum auciliis, 
[pulgna r[e]bus peractis, [ce]umqu[e] T[it]io Rufin{o] [e(/arissimo)] v(iro) 
leg(ato) [legionis eiu[sdem] ag[ent]e sub Fla(vio) [Titlian[o l(egato) A (u- 
gusti) p(ro) p(raetore) cjo(n)s(ulari) n(ostro) po[njendam [eur]avit VI 
Kalfendas N]o[vembres] imp(eratore) Alfexandro et Dione] co(n)s(ulibus). 
(Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 1898, No. 103, pp. 110-114.) 


BONN, EUSKIRCHEN, HEDDESDORF. — Inscriptions.— Among 
the inscriptions given under the title ‘ Miszellen’ in Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 1898, pp. 
174-197, we may call attention to the marks on pottery found at Bonn, par- 
ticularly NESHIATVS not given in Dragendorff’s article (cf. Jb. V. Alt. 
Rh. 1899, pp. 54 ff.), also to a votive inscription found at Euskirchen, — 

Matronis | Fahineihis, M.| [An]nius or [Ju]nius Placi|\[d]us et Bassi- 
a [nila Quieta | v(otum) s(olverunt) l(ibentes) m(erito) 
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and to the sepulchral inscription found at Heddesdorf, — 
Manth(us) C. I. Fe|[licis] trib(uni) mil(itis) coh o[rtis] .... Capitonis 
ror annis XX VII. 
The abbreviated nomen is probably Julius; Fe may stand for Felicis or 


Festi, and the second o of cohortis may be the initial of Olus or Quintus. 


COBLENTZ.— Roman Milestones. —In July, 1895, there were dis- 
covered at Coblentz two miliaria, one of which is inscribed in fine letters 
thus: [C]aesar | [p]lont. ma(x. tr]ib. | pot. IV imp. VIII | cos. desig. 1V. p. p. 


ah Mog(untiaco) m(ilia) p(assuum) | LIX. (Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 1898, No. 103, 
p- 167.) 


COLOGNE. — Sepulchral Inscriptions. — Of the sepulchral inscriptions 
discovered in the summer of 1897 in Luxemburg Street in Cologne, the fol- 
lowing are the most important : 

1. Q. Pompeiius Q. Anien'sis Foro Tuli | Burrus mil(es) ex leq(ione) XV, 
ann(orum) L, stip(endiorum) XX h(ic) s(itus) e(st); h(eres) f(aciendum) 
e(uravit). 

2. Quetinio Vero | Mater Quintinia | materna filio dul cissimo I< col. fa. ti. 
| 


| cen. LIT ann(orum) XXXTI | m(ensium) VII d(ierum) XXVI fe(cit). 


Line four is probably copied incorrectly, for the interpretation is unknown. 
(Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 1898, No. 103, p. 167.) 


KANNSTADT.—A Roman Necropolis.—In a Roman necropolis 
discovered at Kannstadt, besides representations of Hermes psychopompos (?) 
nearly two thousand vases of various shapes were found. Numerous bronze 
objects also came to light. The coins discovered fix the date of the necropolis 
in the time of Hadrian. (Berl. Phil. W. Jan. 7, 1899, p. 28.) 


MAINZ. — Walls, Sculptures, and Inscriptions. — Tlie work carried 
on by the Antiquarian Society of Mayence is constantly proving how rich a 
field of Roman antiquities is that city. The recent examination of a wall 
erected in the early Middle Ages has shown the large use the builders made 
of Roman materials. The inscriptions on some of the stones belong to the 
third century, and mention the “ Legio prima adiutrix.” Far more interest- 
ing are remnants of sculptures found upon some of the stones: amongst 
them are several portions of an arch, upon which the zodiacal signs had been 
carved — Gemini, Cancer, Libra, Scorpio, Virgo, and Sagittarius have been 
discovered. Professor von Domaszewski describes fragments of two reliefs 
amongst the “finds”: one represents a soldier of the legion and a standard- 
bearer with the eagle on the march; upon the other are two legionaries 
fighting against a foe who is not visible. They bear traces of color. He 
imagines that these stones must have been taken by the medieval builders 
of the wall from a Roman * Fahnenheiligthum.” (Athen. February 25, 1899.) 


NEUSS. — Buildings in the Roman Camp. — In the Roman camp at 


Neuss there were recently laid bare the dwelling of a praetor, several small 
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barracks, and a rather large military hospital room with several surgical 
instruments. (Athen. January 7, 1899.) 


NIEDERBONN. — Excavations.— A series of excavations and re- 
searches for Roman and pre-Roman antiquities, under the conduct of a 
Bavarian archaeologist, are now being pursued in the neighborhood of 
Niederbonn, in Alsace. The foundations of a temple dedicated to Mercury 
have already been laid bare, and the site of a great Roman fortification, 
about 60 m. long and 15 broad, has been discovered, and the walls measured. 
On the eastern side of the walls, which rise in some parts to an elevation of 
34 m., a number of Roman sculptures and inscribed stones, most of which 
are dedicated to Mercury, have come to light. One stone is marked with 
the sign of the “Legio VIII. Augusta,” which in the second century and 
part of the third was stationed at Strasbourg. A portion of the statue of 
Mercury has also been recovered — the upper part of the right thigh of the 
god, at the back of which the edge of the short chlamys is still discernible. 
(Athen. June 24, 1899.) 


SAALBURG.— The Roman Castellum.— In spite of the protest of 
several scholars, the Roman fort at Saalburg is to be restored according to 
Jacobi’s plans. The reconstructed building is to be used as a “ Limes- 
museum,” for which, in addition to previous material, several well-pre- 
served altars from Stockstadt a.M. have been received. (Berl. Phil. W. 
April 22, 1899, p. 507.) 


TRIER.— Roman Coins.— A treasure of Roman coins—about one 
hundred kilogrammes of silver—has been found at Feyen, near Trier. 
This large sum was probably the treasure of an army. The dates of the 
coins make it appear that the treasure was buried about 268 a.p. (Berl. 
Phil. W. January 7, 1899, p. 28.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Archaeological Discoveries from 1845 to 1897.—In R. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1899, pp. 128-141, Jules Keiffer continues his account of discover- 
ies in Luxemburg, describing in detail the Roman camp at Dalheim and 
the objects found there. The camp was excavated from 1851 to 1855. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON. — Some Black-figured Vases in the British Museum. — 
Eight black-figured vases, besides two already described (/.H.S. XIII), have 
been added to the British Museum since 1893: (1) Corinthian oenochoé 
with siren seen in profile, but having wings spread out to the right and left. 
(2) Amphora of the Tyrrhenian or Corintho-Attic class, better called Pelo- 
ponnesian. This one has the sacrifice of Polyxena, of a type suggesting that 
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of the blinding of Polyphemus. The figures are named, Ajax being called 
"Tcadns for "OiAtadys. On the reverse are dancing demons, the ancient 
Peloponnesian Sarvpo. (3) Cantharus by an Athenian artist with Corin- 
thian tendencies. Graceful shape and careful work. Middle of the sixth 
century. (4) “Kleinmeister” cylix, with scenes of preparation for battle, 
thirty-two figures in all. Meaningless lettering. (5) Fragments of a cyathus 
signed by Nicosthenes. Satyrs and Maenads dancing. (6) Comparatively 
late amphora with (a) Heracles leading Cerberus out of Hades and (b) a 
game of draughts in which the table is behind the statue of Athena. 
(7) White-slip lecythus from Greece. Combat of Heracles and Geryon, in 
which Heracles, in the attitude of the archers in the Aeginetan pediment, 
shoots from behind a rock. (8) Panathenaic amphoriscus with a torch race, 
a subject new for a Panathenaic amphora. (Il. B. Watters, J.H.S. XVIII, 
1898, pp. 281-301; 1 pl.; 8 cuts.) 

Other Acquisitions and Changes at the British Museum. — The 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum has 
recently obtained a number of highly interesting relies of various kinds, 
among them a number of small panels painted in encaustie for the decora- 
tion of a villa at Boscoreale. They represent (1) a group of Dionysus, 
Silenus, and a panther; (2 and 5) marine views, including the coast, with 
an architectural screen, and a road leading up to it, and the sea, a boat sail- 
ing before the wind, and a man fishing over the side of a bridge; (4 and 5) 
groups of birds, designed, delineated, and colored with much brightness 
and spirit. There is likewise a large vase of terra-cotta, found at Thebes, 
and painted in black upon red in the later Dipylon style, as it is called. 
On one side is represented a large galley with two banks of rowers, one 
man to each oar, fifteen men on one bank, and twenty men on the other. A 
man at the stern steps on board, and appears to be parting from a woman, 
or dragging her after him. If the scene is that of a legend, such as Paris 
and Helen or Theseus and Ariadne, it is probably the first instance found 
on a vase of that age. As to this, however, it will be recollected that the 
Museum has recently acquired, from the same district of Boeotia in which 
the vase was discovered, a bronze fibula on which is incised the legend of 
Heracles slaying the Hydra. An alternative explanation is that the ships 
on such primitive vases represent boat races held at the obsequies of some 
great personage, along with chariot races and other contests, like those of 
the funeral of Patroclus. On the other side of the newly obtained vase are 
delineated two chariots followed by horsemen. It has been suggested that 
the ranks of rowers in the drawing on the vase were not intended to be 
placed as in biremes, the one above the other, but with both ranks seated 
on the same benches, and rowing on opposite sides of the vessel — that is, 
what in modern nautical language is called rowing double-banked. 

Among the fruits of the excavations conducted last year on behalf of the 
Trustees at Maroni, in Cyprus, the Department has obtained a disk in ivory, 
two inches in diameter. On its quite flat surface is engraved the whole- 


length figure in profile of a bull in the act of galloping from our left with 
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his head thrown back, as if it were toward a pursuer. A work supposed to 
be of the Mycenaean epoch, this engraving is at once fine and almost realis- 
tic. A strikingly realistic couchant figure of a calf in bronze, about 3 
inches long, and a number of small relics of various kinds in amber, gold, 
and glass, were also acquired, and are apparently of the same age and 
from the same place. (Athen. February 25, 1899.) 

Besides the additions which we mentioned last week, the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, has been fortunate enough 
to secure a remarkably interesting marble head, life size, of a warrior wear- 
ing a helmet exactly like those bronze helmets to be found in various mu- 
seums, Which could be thrust back upon the nape of the neck, leaving the 
face uncovered. It is similar to the helmet of the bust of Pericles already 
in the British Museum, which is a copy from a contemporary portrait by 
the famous Cresilas, the contemporary of Phidias, known for his statues of a 
wounded Amazon and of Diitrephes dying at Mycalessus, pierced with 
arrows, to whom the newly acquired bust is ascribed. It is apparently a 
Graeco-Roman copy of an original by Cresilas. Apart from this, the pecul- 
iar interest of the bust isdue to the intensity of the sorrowful emotion ex- 
pressed by the features. The execution of the face, its severe forms, and 
the thoroughness of the modelling throughout, attest the hand of a highly 
trained artist of a noble period, yet retain slight traces of an archaic style 
in the severity of treatment, which is very apparent in the eyelids. It has 
been suggested that we have here the head of a runner in the funeral 
games, perhaps of Patroclus. 

In the basement a very complete rearrangement, with certain impor- 
tant additions, has been recently completed by Dr. Murray, so that the 
visitor not only sees well-known works from the Townley and other collec- 
tious under much more favorable circumstances than before, but he will 
find a number of antiquities, most of which, lying in the magazine of the 
Department for long periods, were unseen till now. In order to show certain 
Etruscan sarcophagi with what may be called their natural surroundings, 
two semi-dark and otherwise useless recesses have been fitted to resemble the 
rock tombs from which the sarcophagi came, and the walls are painted with 
marine emblems as well as two portraits. A large mosaic representing 
Amphitrite, attended by two female Tritons, rising from the sea and holding 
a mirror in which her by no means too beautiful features are reflected, has 
been raised from the floor, where it had remained since it arrived from 
Halicarnassus in 1856, and placed upright against the wall of the gallery, 
much to the advantage of all concerned. The gallery also comprises statu- 
ettes, cippi, altars, fountains, small panels in mosaic, a bath of granite, and 
various fragments of decorative sculpture. (Athen. March 4, 1899.) 


OXFORD.— Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum.—In JR. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 301-302, S. Reinach gives a summary of the 
annual report of the acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum. The most im- 
portant are Egyptian antiquities from Quibell’s excavations at Hieracon 
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polis and Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Denderah. From Greece and 
Asia Minor are a few vases and a primitive statue (from Amorgos). Some 
objects from southeastern Spain, discovered by MM. Siret, have also been 
acquired. They belong to the neolithic, the chalcolithic, and the bronze 
ages. Silver objects comprise bracelets, ear-rings, and a curious diadem. 
Some Greek and Roman jewels and a searaboid of fine Greek work with the 
Cypriote inscription pi-ki-re-vo come from Cyprus. The scaraboid was for- 
merly in the Tyskiewicz collection. 


BEWCASTLE.— Roman Altar.— At a meeting of the Society of An- 
tiquarians, January 26, 1899, Chancellor Ferguson, as Local Secretary for 
Cumberland, reported the discovery of a Roman altar at Bewcastle, in 
October. It bears an inscription to Cocidius, a local deity. Three other 
altars dedicated to him have previously been found at Bewcastle. (Athen. 
February 11, 1899.) 


CLANVILLE. — Buildings of the Romano-British Period. — In Arch- 
aeologia, LVI, 1, pp. 1-6, is a paper by G. H. Engleheart, read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, November 25, 1897. In it he describes Roman 
remains in the neighborhood of Andover, especially a large Roman villa at 
Clanville, consisting of a court with buildings on three sides. Two of these 
buildings had hypocausts. The floors were finished in mosaic of gray, white, 
and red tesserae. A plan of the structure is given. Two appendices follow. 
The first, pp. 7-12, is a list, with 9 illustrations, of the pewter dishes and 
vessels found at Appleshaw and now in the British Museum (Am. J. Arch. 
1898, p. 131), by Charles H. Read, the second, pp. 13-20, an analysis of the 
vessels and of some other specimens of Roman pewter, by William Gowland. 
[he vessels were found buried beneath an ancient floor, on which was a 
fragment of wall plaster bearing a peculiar pattern of red flower buds abso- 
lutely identical with plaster found at Clanville. An inscription found at 
Clanville reads M AVR KARINO N CAES, the first inscription to Carinus 
known in Britain. This shows that the house was inhabited in 284 a.p. 
The coins found there cease with Decentius, 351 a.p. If the plaster repre- 
sents the decoration of the walls at the time of their destruction, it may be 
assumed that the pewter vessels date from about 350 a.p. 


SILCHESTER. — Excavations in 1898. — The operations during 1898 
were confined to the southwest corner of the city, and covered an area of 
about 8 acres. It was not a memorable year, save for the discovery of early 
mosaic pavements. 

Among the noteworthy finds, in addition to the usual more or less perfect 
pottery and articles of iron, bronze, and bone, may be mentioned a small 
gold-leaf ornament; an enamelled brooch of gilt bronze, with a curious 
paste intaglio; a well-preserved pair of large iron hooks for hoisting barrels, 
such as are now used at docks; a pair of iron handcuffs, with a singular 
arrangement for the lock; an upper quern stone, still retaining its original 
wooden handle; a pewter vessel; several large pine cones, wonderfully 
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preserved; an urn full of coarsely cremated bones, very unusual within a 
city; and a good deal of wall plaster cunningly painted to imitate porphyry, 
white-veined marble, and the yellow marble of Numidia. 

There was a grim pathos, not without an element of humor, in the 
roughly finger-drawn word “ Satis” clearly marked across a large Roman tile 
by the laborer whilst the clay was moist. 

Insula XLX yielded an interesting discovery. The area of the courtyard 
of a large house proved to be underlaid, at a depth of some two feet, by the 
remains of a much earlier house of half-timbered construction. Here was 
found a mosaic pavement of remarkable design, the component parts of 
which are now at Burlington House. We think the experts are well war- 
ranted in assigning it to the first century, probably before a.p. 80, and in 
considering it the earliest in date yet found in England. The design of 
the border fringe is of much grace and freedom, and possesses distinct 
artistic excellence. It is far less stiff and heavy than the best pavement 
borders yet uncovered in this country, such as those at Bignor, London, or 
Woodchester. This Silchester design is strikingly like some of the most 
flowing patterns at Pompeii, though, of course, not so delicately executed. 
The wonderfully good effect produced by this fine pattern in tesserae, entirely 
formed of local material,—chalk, Purbeck marble, and various shades of 
burnt bricks, — must be seen to be appreciated. There is also another fine 
fragment of a woodbine design. These pavements afford clear proof of the 
settled character of Roman civil rule in some parts of Britain in the first 
century. Men who could command and execute work of this kind had evi- 
dently come to stay. 

Several wells were found during the diggings of 1898, lined with wooden 
framing or disused barrels; but it was not thought worth while to exhibit 
any further examples of this work. A pit of a remarkable character was 
uncovered in Insula XX, into the bottom of which a double row of pointed 
stakes had been driven. There can be little doubt that this pit was intended 
for the capture of wild animals ; but it is somewhat difficult to settle whether 
this was done at some period anterior to the existence of the Roman town 
or subsequent to its extinction. The latter appears to us far the more likely, 
for earthworks show that this site was occupied long before the Romans util- 
ized it. (Athen. June 3, 1899.) 

Earlier Excavations. — The excavations at Silchester in 1597, briefly 
described Am. J. Arch. 1899, pp. 92-93, are described in detail in a paper by 
W. H. St. John Hope and George E. Fox read before the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, May 26,1898. The paper is published with 2 large plans, 2 plates, and 
7 figures, in Archaeologia LVI, 1, 1898, pp. 103-126. In C/. R. 1899, pp. 79- 
86, George E. Fox gives a connected account of the excavations at Silches- 
ter, from 1744, when an inscription was found, until the present. The 
excavations since 1890 naturally occupy the greater part of the article, 
which is accompanied by a plan. 
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AFRICA 


TUNISIA. — The Carthaginian Name of Sophonisba. — On a Punic 
stele, brought from Tunisia and now apparently at Bordeaux, the name 
Sophonibaae occurs. This Clermont-Ganneau (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
832-833) regards as the long-sought Carthaginian original of the name which 
the Greek and Roman histories give as Sophonisba or Sophoniba. 


CARTHAGE. — Remains of the Sanctuary of Jupiter Ammon. — 
Punic Tombs.—In Berl. Phil. W. April 22, 1899, pp. 539 ff., Raimund 
Oehler gives a description, from the Deépéche Tunisienne, of recent discoveries 
by P. Gauckler at Carthage. Not far from Bordj Djedid, under Byzantine 
and late Roman ruins, a house of about the time of Constantine was found. 
In this were two mosaics. One represents the sea, with fishermen and others 
in boats, and in the lower part two sea monsters drawing a great shell in 
which a bejewelled Venus is looking at herself ina mirror. Busts of Tritons 
are in medallions at right and left. The other mosaic represents mounted 
men hunting lions and panthers. The mosaics are not earlier than the 
fourth century after Christ. Under the mosaics are older buildings. Here 
is a hall containing various objects of Christian character, and also many 
marble statuettes of heathen deities, a Venus with a dolphin, a seated Jupi- 
ter, a Bacchus with his panther, also a seated youth, a head of Cupid, a 
mask of a Silenus, a waterspout in the form of a lion’s head, and several 
terra-cottas. At the end of the hall was the inscription |OV] HAMMONI 
BARBARO SYLVANO. The inscription was dedicated by twelve priests 
of the god, headed by a woman, entitled mater sacrorum. Below is a later 
addition mentioning two sacerdotes dei Barbari Silvani. At the foot of the 
inscription are about twenty granite baityloi, a marble bucranion with a cres- 
cent between the horns and an inscription to Saturn, and a number of stone 
balls and egg-shaped objects of terra-cotta. The stone balls are evidently 
then not Turkish cannon-balls nor ancient Carthaginian sling-shots, but had 
some religious signification. Hidden away in a corner were four almost 
intact statues of white marble. Three are about 1 m. high, the other smaller 
and of inferior workmanship. The three undoubtedly formed a group. 
Ceres Africana (Phoenician Tanit) is represented, accompanied by a slender 
canephorus and a woman wrapped in a transparent veil. The statues are 
replicas of Hellenistic times, very finely chiselled, of fine-grained marble with 
a yellowish tinge. They have some coloring, which emphasizes the lines of 
the sculpture. The statues were probably hidden when Christianity became 
triumphant, perhaps at the death of the emperor Julian. Gauckler gives 
an account of his excavations and discoveries in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 
156-165. In addition to the above-mentioned discoveries he describes sev- 
eral tombs and their contents. In one tomb was an Assyrian jade cylinder 
with (perhaps) Marduk strangling a winged monster. Not a little jewellery 
was found, a few Greek vases and other pottery, ostrich eggs, lamps, objects 


of “ Egyptian faience,” ete. Gauckler’s account in C. R. Acad. Insc. seems 
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to be identical with that employed by Oehler. Both describe in some detail 
three large rectangular tomb chambers. In the first were two skeletons, one 
male and one female. Both were adorned with gold and silver ornaments. 
In the second tomb was the skeleton of a man with a few gold and silver 
objects. In both tombs were vases, but these appear to be of no special 
interest. These two graves are less rich than their size would lead one to 
expect. The third tomb is smaller. It contained the skeleton of a woman, 
with head toward the door (east). In her left hand she held a bronze mir- 
ror, in her right heavy cymbals of the same metal. She wore many armlets 
and rings, an earring in the left ear, and two necklaces. Corinthian vases, 
an Egyptian statuette, painted ostrich eggs, and other objects make this 
one of the richest graves found at Carthage. The civilization displayed 
in these tombs is highly refined, but thoroughly impregnated with Asiatic 
and Egyptian elements. It: is the civilization of Phoenician Carthage 
before the Punic wars, when it was as yet little affected by Greek or 
Italic influence. 

The Punic Necropolis.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 93-106, A. 
Delattre continues his report of excavations in the Punic necropolis between 
Bordj-Djedid and the hill of Ste. Monique. The tombs are in the form of 
chambers opening froma shaft. In many cases the rock lacks strength and 
is supported by masonry. Several persons were usually buried in each 
chamber. Large sarcophagi are rare. Among objects found in the tombs 
the following are of special interest: (1) A plaque of the third century B.c. 
adorned with a female head in profile. The woman wears a crown and ear- 
rings. Her hair appears to be partly enclosed in a net. The work is free 
and vigorous. (2) A terra-cotta box with sliding cover. The interior of 
the box is divided by a transverse partition, from the middle of which a 
second partition extends to the bottom of the box. (3) A fragmentary 
ivory relief in the form of a boar, on the reverse of which is an Etrus- 
can inscription to Melkarth. These three objects are published in four 
plates. Numerous objects of less interest were found, among them a 
few inscriptions, fragments of architecture and sculpture, some lamps, 
coins, ete., of Roman date. No Egyptian cartouches nor hieroglyphies 
were found. 

Phoenician Inscription on Lead. —In R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 179- 
188 (ef. p. 173), Ph. Berger publishes (pl.) an inscription on a roll of lead 
from Carthage. It appears to be a curse, and may be translated, so far as 


it is preserved, as follows: Great Haoua, goddess, queen of ....... | With 
Ammastoret | and Amrat, and all those who ....... 
against me....... spirits, forever. | Be every man who ..... against me.| 
By the great ....... queen ..... 


Inscriptions from Roman Tombs. —In PR. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 
337-349, A. L. Delattre, continuing his account of the superposed Roman 
cemeteries at Carthage, publishes forty-five epitaphs. One is of a soldier of 
the cohors I urbana, another apparently of one of the cohors XJII urbana. 
As functionaries under the orders of the imperial procurator appear the fol- 
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lowing: tabularius, adiutores tabularii, librarius, notarius, tabellarii, mensor 
agrarius, pedisequi, saltuarius, cursor, ministrator. Several inscriptions men- 
tion liberti. The publication is continued in R. Arch. XXIV, 1899, pp. 240- 
255. After five inscriptions mentioning liberti follow fifty-two further epi- 
taphs, all, or nearly all, of which mention slaves. 

A Sun-dial.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1899, pp. 38-48, Paul Tannery 
publishes and discusses (1 pl. 3 figs.) a Roman sun-dial from Carthage. 
The transverse lines of the dial are not ares of an hyperbola as in Greek 
dials, but are straight, and in many details this dial, like others of Roman 
date, differs from Greek dials. 

The Harbors of Carthage.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 19-38, 
Lieutenant de Roquefeuil publishes, with a chart, the third part of his dis- 
cussion of the harbors of Carthage. The natural features of the topography 
and the ancient ruins along the coast, as well as the lines of the quays, are 
described and discussed. A careful summary, with discussion, of De Roque- 
feuil’s former articles is given by R. Oehler, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 171-175 
(2 plans), 1899, pp. 7-12 (1 plan). 


EL-ALIA (TUNISIA).— A Mosaic. — At El-Alia, some fifteen miles 
south of Mahdia, in Tunisia, Paul Gauckler has partially excavated Roman 
remains and has found a large mosaic representing a Nile landscape. The 
river, farms, villas, temples, towers and huts, boats and scenes of rustic life 
in Alexandrian style are represented. The number of persons is nearly forty, 
besides about one hundred animals of various kinds. The mosaic has been 
presented to the Municipal Museum of Soussa. Gauckler intends to resume 
excavations at Medeina (Althiburus) in May. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 


825-829. 


DOUGGA. — The Theatre. — The excavations of Dr. Carton have dis- 
closed traces of several interesting arrangements. Provision was made to 
enable those in the hyposcenium to be informed concerning what was in 
progress on the stage. ‘Trap-doors, in the centre of the mosaic of the stage 
floor, communicated with the room below. Traces of arrangements for 
movable decorations were found. Behind the pu/pitum proscenii are seven 
larger trenches leading to pits 3 m. in depth. No trace of a trench into 
which the curtain could disappear has been found. A large marble head 
of the emperor Lucius Verus is among the most notable pieces of sculpture 
discovered. (G. Borssirr, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1899, p. 125.) 


HENCHIR-EL-FRAS.—The Site of Gillium.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, pp. 16-19, four inscriptions are published which were found at 
Henchir-el-Fras, near Thibar. In three of these, dedications to Julia 
Domna, Severus (as grandfather of M. Aurelius Severus), and Antoninus 
(as father of M. Aurelius Severus), the word Gillitanus appears. This 
fixes the site of the Monasterium Gillitanum, mentioned by Victor of Tonnona 
in his chronicle of the year 557 a.p. The text of the three inscriptions is 


as follows: 
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1. Divae Iuliae | Domnae | Dec. Gillitani | s. p.f.| 

2. Divo Severo av[o] | imp. Caes. M. Aurel. Se veri ........ pti felicis Aug. 
pont. maz. | trib. pot. VIII cos. Il | p. p. Decur. Gillitani s. p. f. 

The date of these inscriptions is 229 a.p. 


3. Divo magno Anto|nino patri | imp. Caes. M. Aureli | Severi........e.ee0e | 


pii felicis Aug. p. m. | tr. potest. VIII cos. | III p. p. | Dec. Gillitani s. p. f. 


The name Alexander is erased in both 2 and 3. 


LAMBAESIS. — Latin Inscriptions. — The investigations carried on 
by the French School in Rome at the camp of Lambaesis in Africa have 
resulted in the discovery of the following additional inscriptions : 

The first was discovered in the little rectangular hall which was the 
tabularium, archives, of the legion III Augusta. 

1. Tabularium legionis cum imaginibus domus divinae ex largissimis 
stipendi(i)s et liberalitatibus quae in eos conferunt fecerunt L(ucius) Aemilius 
Cattianus cornicular(ius) et T(itus) Flavius Surus actarius, item librari(i) et 
exacti leg(ionis) tertiae Aug(ustae) p(iae) v(indicis) q(uorum) n(omina) 
subiecta sunt. (Ob q)uam sollemnitatem decretum est ut si qui in locum corni- 
culari(i) legionis vel actari(i) missi emeriti substitutus fuerit, det ei in cuius locum 
substitutus est anulari(i) nomine denarios mille ; item si qui in locum cuiusque 
librari(i) substitutus fuerit, det scamnari(i) nomine collegis denarios mille ; et si qui 
ex eodem collegio honestam missionem missus fuerit, accipiat a collegis anulari(i) 
nomine denarios DCCC ; item si qui ex collegis profecerit accipiat denarios D. 

On a pilaster to the right of the above appear the names: 

2. Exacti | C. Aponius Vitalis | Domitius Paulinus | Abinneus Victorinus | 
Aurelius Optatus | C. Iulius Aurelianus | Florius Celsus | L. Plotius Vitalis| 
L. Aemilius Quadratus | C. Tulius Crescentianus | D. Valerius Quintian (us) 
Q. Vereius Vereianus | M. Valerius Proculus | M. Strobilius Marcian|(us) 
M. Cornel(ius) Augurian|(us) Aemilius Clarus | Clodius Victor | M. Castricius 
Frugi | Aelius Nummenius | Iunius Saturnin (us) L. Numatius Felix | L. Ton- 
neius Martialis C(erarius). 

From these inscriptions we learn of the officers of the tabularium legionis, 


the cornicularius and actarius —a name for an exactus or secretary of higher 


grade then librarii and eracti. 

The cornicularius L. Aemilius Cattianus and the actarius T. Flavius Surus 
are known to have been opfiones in 198 and to have taken part in the 
campaign against the Parthians with Septimius Severus. The names are 
those of exacti. The names of the librarii are given in C./.L. VIII, 2560. 
L. Tonneius Martialis is elsewhere spoken of as cerarius. (C.1.L. VIII, 2986.) 

Sepulchral Inscriptions. — On the road to Cirta, about a mile from 
the north gate of the camp, there have been found some interesting sepul- 
chral inscriptions. 

1. One is that of a soldier of the province Moesia Superior. D(is) 


m(anibus) s(acrum). Aurelius Me reurius miles provincia Mesis supe rioris 
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stipendiorum V vixit annis XXX. Aurelia Mucia fratri suo bene merenti posuit. 
Cf. CLL. VITT, 18290. 

2. D(is) m(anibus) | T. Flavio | Saturnino mil(iti) le\g(ionis) ITT Aug) (us- 
tae), heres he i fe cit. 

3. D(is) m(anibus) | Licinio | Paci vizx' (it) ainis XIII | fil (io) rarissi\mo 
adauct\us pater fec(it). 


ainis is for annis. 


Roman Mile-stones.—1. On the road running from Lambaesis to 
Cirta. IJmp(eratori) Caes(ari) M(arco) Au[re]l(io) Sev(ero) Antonino Pio 
Fel(ici) Aug (usto) Part(hico) m(a)x(imo) Brit(annico) m(a)zr(imo) Pio 
m(a)xr(imo) tr(ihunicia) pot(estate) NVIIT imp(eratori) co(n)s(uli) 
imp(eratori) p(atri) (patriae) proco(n)suli et Iuliai Aug(ustae) matr(i) 
Aug(usti) et castr(orum) et Sena(tus) ae patriae m(ilia) p(assuum) sex. 

The abbreviation mz for marimo is noticeable, also Juliai for Juliae. As 
pio m(a)x(imo) should follow felici Augusto, it is probable that the stone- 
cutter has carved this for pont. max., also COS IMP PPROCOS is an error 
for COS PP PROCOS= co(n)s(uli) p(atri) p(atriae), pro- 
co(n)suli. 

The emperor referred to is Caraculla and the date is 215 a.p. Mei. Arch. 
Hist. 1898, pp. 451-489. 

Inscription of a Military School. — The Abbé Montagnon has fur- 
nished a copy of an inscription found at Lambaesis in 1898. It reads: 
[Scholam suam imaginibus [domus divinae ex larq]issimis stipendiis 
[et liberalita ]tid( us) quae in eos confe runt [fe cerunt 07} fiiciale s Aeli(i) Saturnini 
[ pjraef(ecti) leg(ionis) IIT Aug(ustae) p(iae) r(indicis), [M(arcus) Ba]ebius 
Speratus cornicul(arius), [item librari(i), quorjum nomina subiecta sunt. [Ob 
quim sollemnitjatem decreverunt anulari n(omine) veteranis suis [quicumque 
prjoficient singulis corniculario sestertium IV m(ilia) n(ummum) [nulla 
dila}tione facta numerari et librari(i)s [sestertium ...] m(ilia) n(wmmum). 

The inscription belongs to the beginning of the third century after 
Christ. M. Baebius Speratus is mentioned also in C./.L. VIII, 17625. 
(M. Besnier, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 57-59.) 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1898. — 
The report of Edward Robinson, published in the Twenty-Third Annual 
Report of the Trustees (Boston, 1899), describes a remarkably important 
series of acquisitions. Many objects are from the Tyszkiewicz collection. 
The marble sculptures are three : 

(1) Potyctitan Heap or a Youtn, resembling the Doryphorus, and 
probably from a copy of that statue. The upper part of the skull is missing, 
the break running diagonally above the ears. The fracture shows that this 


was orginally a separate piece, and a part of the iron rivet by which it was 


XUM 
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attached is still embedded in the marble. The eyes are large, and the eye- 
balls flattened. There is a little more detail in the modelling of the flesh 
than is common among heads which are supposed to have been copied 
directly from works by Polyclitos. There are faint traces of colors upon 
the face, the iris and pupil of each eye being still distinguishable in black, 
and there are specks of pigment left around the eyes and around the curves 
of the nostrils. The end of the nose is broken off. Total height, 0.27 m.; 
height of face to the line of the hair, 0.185 m. 

(2) LarGe Figure From Aan Attic GrRAveE Retier. — This is the 
standing draped figure of a woman, with her head and body turned toward 
the right, looking downward. Fourth century B.c. Height, not including 
plinth, 6 feet 6} inches. 

(3) TRIANGULAR PEDESTAL OF A CANDELABRUM.— From the collec- 
tion of the Countess Maria della Porta Rodiani-Carrara, and formerly in the 
Palazzo Lorenzana, Rome. Described, Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 
III, No. 3659; this description repeated by Hauser, Die neu-attischen Reliefs, 
p- 79, No. 110. The three figures in the panels are probably copied from 
statues by Polyclitus. 


The list of Bronzes shows forty-seven additions, most of which are of real 
Greek workmanship. The list includes several ornamented fibulae, some 
mirrors, and a few miscellaneous objects, but most of the bronzes are 
statuettes. Robinson calls especial attention to the following: 


(16) Statverte or Artemis, in the form of an early xoanon. This 
is from the Tyszkiewicz collection, and is published by Froehner in the sale 
catalogue of the same (Paris, 1898), No. 139, pl. xv. The goddess stands 
upon a plinth of three steps, in an absolutely rigid pose. The feet are close 
together, only the front half of them projecting from the chiton, which is 
girdled tightly at the waist, and is more like a column than a garment, except 
on the back, where it falls in seven parallel lines or folds, straight from the 
waist to the ground. The plastron which Froehner describes as covering 
the breast is the fold (diploidion) of the chiton itself, which is of the Doric 
or sleeveless type. She wears sandals, a small necklace, from which hangs a 
single pendant, and a wreath. Her hair falls in three long tresses on each 
side of her neck, and six long tresses behind. Across the forehead is a thick 
row of short curls. Her right hand, held in front of her, grasps her bow, 
part of which is missing. In her left hand, which is broken at the fingers, 
she may have held an arrow, as Froehner suggests. 

On the front of the chiton, running from the feet to the waist, is 


incised the inscription : 
YIMAPIDASTAIDAIDAABIAI 


Xtyapidas ta Aatdadcia, “Chimaridas [dedicated this] to the Daedalean.” 
The inscription is in the Elean alphabet, and, according to Froehner, the 
statuette was found at Mazi, near Olympia, in 1897. Height, 0.195 m. 
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(17) Yourn ripinc A GALLopinc Horse.— An exceptionally fine 
example of the archaic bronze figures of youthful horsemen, dating from 
the second half of the sixth century. He sits the horse bareback, gripping 
its fore quarters firmly with both legs. He wears a petasus and a short, 
close-fitting chitoniscus or shirt. Both hands rest upon his legs, the left 
hand being pierced for the reins, which are missing. The right hand 
appears to have held something which is broken off short. The horse wears 
a bridle, which is pierced at the mouth for the bit or reins. The feet of 
the horse are gone, otherwise there is nothing missing except the objects 
held in the hands. The surface is covered with a hard, lustrous patina, of 
light green. Length, 0.112 m.; height, 0.10 m. 

(25) STANDING Mirror, Greek, of the severe style, dating about the 
year 460 B.c. It is in unusually good condition, and belongs among the 
best examples of its type. Of its vdrious decorations, the only piece missing 
is one of the three dogs chasing a hare around the edge of the disk. The 
supporting figure is Aphrodite, wearing a Doric chiton, which falls in stiff 
folds, and with thick hair caught up ina roll behind. In her right hand 
she holds a dove, and with the left she grasps a fold of her skirt. She stands 
on a round base, which rests on three lion’s paws. At either side of her 
head is a flying Eros, represented as a tall, slender boy with long hair. 
Total height, 0.45 m.; height of figure alone, 0.16 m. 

(32) SratruerTe or Apo.io, of exceptional beauty. Published by 
Froehner, La Collection Tyszkiewicz, pl. xx; 8. Reinach, Repertoire, I, p. 100, 
No. 11. Type of the first half of the fourth century B.c., and possibly an 
original work of that period. He is represented as nude, and standing upon 
the right leg, with the left slightly bent. His hair is tied in a knot on 
the top of the head, and gathered into another knot at the back of the neck. 
Both arms are broken off just below the shoulders, and the fractures, as 
well as the weight of the statuette, show that it was cast solid. Height, 
0.50 m. 


In addition to these, the following seem to be peculiarly important : 
(11) Earty ExXAmpLe or THE “ ApoLLo” Type. — The figure is cast 
solid, and stands with the left foot only slightly in advance. The arms are 
held akimbo, both hands being pressed against the body just above the hips. 
The hair falls in a long lock on each side of the neck, in front, each lock 
being bound at intervals, like a fillet, and ending in a small spiral. The 
back of the head and torso are not modelled. The eyes are large and star- 
ing, and practically on a plane with the brow. The lashes are indicated by 
small, incised lines. The chin is sharp and pointed, and —a most unusual 


detail in figures of this type — wears a light beard, represented by finely 
incised lines which are confined to the chin alone and do not extend to the 
cheeks. The artist has been more conscientious than skilful in his treat- 
ment of anatomical details, the sternum being represented by a projecting 
ridge, the thorax by three deep grooves, and the biceps of each arm by a 


groove marking its outline. The muscles of the legs are indicated in a 
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more cursory manner. The torso is small] and slender, in proportion to the 
breadth of the shoulders and the length of the legs. The figure evidently 
formed part of the decoration of a large object. Height, 0.213 m. 

(21) Smacu Votive Butt, found in the Theban sanctuary of the Cabiri. 
From the Tyszkiewicz collection (sale catalogue, No. 142). Along the left 
side is incised the inscription : 


OMOLOIYOSTA 
IDIKA BIRO 


“Opodwixos maid KaBipw. “Homoloichus [dedicated this] to the child 
of the Cabirus.” Height, 0.053 m.; length, 0.08 m. 

(28) SrarveTTe OF ATHENA, of Phidian style, and presumably the 
reproduction of a large figure. Formerly fn the Bammeville collection. The 
head and arms are missing, and the surface is corroded as if by heat. The 
goddess stands at her full height, the right knee slightly bent. She wears a 
Doric chiton, the diplois of which falls outside of her girdle. The skirt 
falls in straight, vigorous folds, except along the line of the right leg. The 
aegis falls not quite to the waist, both in front and behind. It has snakes 
at intervals along the border, and the Phidian type of Gorgoneion on the 
breast. The hair falls in a loosely bound coil on the back, and the angle at 
which it hangs, as well as the break of the neck, shows that the head was 
turned somewhat toward the spectator’s right. The proportions of the 
figure are more slender than usual in works of its period. Height, 0.155 m. 


Of the seventy-two gems offered at the Tyszkiewicz sale, the Museum 
secured forty-three, including all the cameos. From other sources thirty- 
seven gems and glass pastes were acquired, making eighty in all. Some, in 
fact most, of these are exceptionally fine. The list of jewellery acquired con- 
tains thirty-nine numbers, besides seven rings classed under gems. The 
most important items of jewellery are described as follows: 
(23) Gold ear-ring. Nike driving a biga. From the Tyszkiewicz col- 
lection. Published, Froehner, La Collection Tyszkiewicz, pl. 1, No. 2; D. and 
S. Dict. Ant. Vol. V, Fig. 4014; S. Reinach, Repertoire, II, p. 396. The 
drawing from which these illustrations were reproduced gives but a faint 
impression of the beauty of this jewel, which is unquestionably one of the 
most wonderful specimens of the Greek goldsmiths’ art known. Not only 
is every detail of the chariot, harness, and costume represented with the 
utmost minuteness, but the horses are modelled with a spirit and indi- 
viduality which makes them worthy to be compared even with those of the 
Parthenon frieze. Yet the gold is so light and thin that the ear-ring might 
easily be crushed between the thumb and forefinger, the Nike and the 
horses being hollow. The Nike has large wings; she wears a long, sleeve- | 
less chiton, girdled at the waist, ear-rings and bracelets; and she holds a 
goad in her right hand, and the reins in her left. Her hair is arranged in 
the “ krobylos ” style, that is, it is parted at the back, the two ends being 
carried forward over the ears and tied in a knot above the forehead. 
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According to Froehner it was found in the Peloponnesus. Fifth cen- 
tury B.c. Total height, 0.05 m.; height of group alone, 0.032 m. 

(33) Gold diadem (?) of exceptionally delicate and beautiful workman- 
ship. It consists of an open framework of gold, slightly curving, 1 inch wide, 
and at present 7} inches long. One end is broken off, and it is not possible 
to say just how much is missing. The space between the borders is occu- 
pied by serolls of gold wire, to which many small flowers — including 
various types of the conventional “palmetto” or honeysuckle, as well as 
naturalistic shapes — are attached by wires. Each flower is wrought with 
the utmost detail, every petal being modelled carefully, and even sur- 
rounded by a tiny filigree border. The hearts of a number of the flowers 
are arranged as settings for bits of colored glass paste. Some of the pastes 
are still preserved, but the majority are gone, and in a few instances their 
places have been filled with modern substitutes (mother-of-pearl, etc.). 
The end that survives is rounded, and has a ring attached to it. Greek 
work of the fourth or third century B.c. Length, 0.185 m.; width, 0.015 m. 

Besides these are necklaces, ear-rings, and other jewels, and nine rings 


with figures engraved on the bezels. 


Of seventy-four ferra-cottas, seventy-one are lent by Lieutenant J. B. Mur- 
dock, U.S. N. Of these sixty-nine are Tarentine. 


172, Tarentine Terra-cottas.—A_ collection of sixty-two heads 
and five other fragments of statuettes, and two perforated disks. These 
form an interesting and characteristic assortment of familiar Tarentine 
types, ol various periods of Greek art, the styles represented being the 
archaic, severe, fine, fourth-century, and Hellenistic. Most of the specimens 
evidently belong to the class of sepulchral figures which have been found at 
Tarentum in such large numbers, and they wear the usual elaborate head- 
dress, in which flowers play a prominent part. Both sexes are represented, 
in about equal numbers, and the male heads inelude both the youthful and 
the bearded types. There are a number which might be selected for 
especial mention, some of the archaic heads being notably good examples of 
their period. But the most beautiful is an exceptionally fine example of the 
type associated with the style of Scopas, the head of a youth wearing a 
helmet shaped like a Phrygian cap. The face is turned slightly to the 
right, with the characteristically sharp, upward glance and intense expres- 
sion. This head bears an interesting resemblance to some of those on the 

\lexander” sarcophagus from Sidon. Height of head, including helmet, 
0.115 m.; length of face, 0.05 m. 

Besides these, two others of interest are: 

(1) Arcuatc Borotran ImMaAGe, or doll, with small head, lengthened 
neck, bell-shaped body (hollow), and swinging legs. Type like that dis- 
cussed by Holleaux in the Monuments Piot, Vol. 1, pp. 21 ff.. pl. 3. The 
arms, ears, and breasts are modelled, the hair is painted, and the irises are 


white beads stuck into the clay. The ears are pierced for ear-rings. A cloak 
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is painted around the back, a necklace with long pendants around the neck, 
and on the front designs evidently borrowed from Dipylon vases, — two 
birds vis-i-vis, a single and a double swastika, two sets of concentric circles, 
and a triangular pattern. On the left arm are two swastikas ; on the right, 
an X in a square, and another design, mostly obliterated. Slightly broken 
and repaired. A piece in the left side restored. (The legs are of some- 
what redder clay, and possibly do not belong to the figure, although ancient.) 
Total height, 0.30 m.; height without the legs, 0.2535 m. 

(3) LarGe Stratvuetre of a full-draped woman, leaning with her left 
elbow upon a square pillar. Style that of the end of the fourth or begin- 
ning of the third century B.c. (not Tanagrean). She wears a sleeveless 
chiton, with a low, V-shaped opening at the neck, and an himation which 
covers her left shoulder, and elsewhere hangs from her waist. The colors 
are still brilliant in certain parts, especially on the flesh, the hair, and the 
chiton, which is of a strong pink, with a broad blue border at the bottom. 
The back is not modelled, and has a rather large, square firing-hole. There 
is no base. The left forefinger and three fingers of the right hand are 
missing, otherwise it is intact,except for a crack which runs down the right 
leg. Height, 0.394 m. 

The collection of Greek Vases has been increased by sixty-four carefully 
selected specimens. They are classified as follows: Dipylon style, three 
vases; Boeotian, three vases; Proto-Corinthian, nine vases, eight of which 
are Italic; Corinthian, five vases; Italo-Corinthian, three vases; black fig- 
ured, fifteen vases; red figured, twelve vases, miscellaneous, thirteen vases. 


For various reasons the following seem to be of especial importance: 


(4) Borotian OInTMENT-JUG in the form of a foot, with sandal. Flat 
round lip and a small handle. Straps and ornaments of sandal painted in 
dark brown. On the sole is incised the inseription : 


-FPYTON EPOIRBSE 


Tpirwv éxoinoe. This is the first appearance of the name of the potter 
Gryton. This gives us another Boeotian potter in addition to Gamedes, 
Theozotos, Menaidas, and Iphitadas. (Rém. Mitth. 1897, p. 105.) Broken 
at the toes, which are missing. Height, 0.074 m.; length, 0.09 m. 

(6) Larce ALABAsTRON. — Boeotian imitation of the Corinthian style. 
A large, bearded, and winged figure, running to left, wearing a short, tight- 
fitting chiton, and high boots with curling tops. Arms outstretched. In 
front of and facing him stands a large cock. The field is thickly studded 


with dots, crosses, circles, etc., and there are two meaningless inscriptions : 


Below, a band of rosettes, and on the bottom a large rosette. The sur- 
face is covered with a thin, cream-colored slip, the decorations are in brown 


with purple details, and roughly incised lines are used in the drawing, 
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which is*poor throughout. Broken and repaired, with unimportant restora- 
tions. Height, 0.25 m. 

(7) Lecytuvs, form like Catalogue No. 19. 
Clay, pale red. Decorations, in brown (no incised lines): on the lip dotted 
rosettes, on the shoulder pot hooks, on the handle inverted triangles, encir- 
cling the body parallel lines, at the bottom rays with dotted rosettes between 
them. Just below the shoulder, on a broad band, is the inscription : 


145210144509 


Ilvppos éroinoev "Ayuorréw, “ Pyrrhos, son of Agasileos, made me.” 

This encircles the vase, and a line is drawn across the band to separate 
the beginning from the end. The name Pyrrhos appears here for the first 
time in the list of Greek potters, and the inscription is among the earliest 
potters’ signatures that are known, belonging to the seventh century B.c. 
The alphabet is apparently that of the colonies of Chalcis. Rim slightly 
broken; otherwise intact. Height, 0.05 m. 

(25) Ampuora of the Caeretan or “ Tyrrhenian ” style. Form like Cata- 
logue No. 314. The principal decorations are divided into three broad 
bands : 

I. (On the shoulder). A. Heracres’ Figut with THE Amazons. In 
the centre is Heracles (HEPAKLE2) rushing to the right, in a short 
chiton, over which are his lion’s skin, belt, and scabbard. He brandishes a 
sword in his right hand, and grasps with his left the right arm of an 
Amazon (3 XAMOQAMA) who has fallen upon one knee in front of him. 
She is clad in a short, tight-fitting chiton, greaves, and a helmet, carries a 
round shield, a sword, and a spear. With the spear she is attempting to 
stab Heracles. Beyond her is Telamon (TEL AMON) walking to right, 
nude except for helmet and greaves, and carrying a Boeotian shield. With 
the spear in his right hand, he thrusts at another Amazon (31I4IA) 
who is running toward him, brandishing a spear. She wears a short chiton 
and helmet. A sword hangs at her side, and she carries a large round 
shield, decorated with cross-hatched lines, incised. At the left, behind 
Heracles, a third Amazon (3 T2IGAT4%A‘1) advances to left, stabbing with 
her spear a warrior (2JAAIMIT) who has fallen to one knee, and turns 
his head away from his opponent. She wears a helmet, chiton, and greaves, 
and carries a round shield (device, an eight-pointed star, white, on an in- 
cised rosette). He is nude, except for a helmet and greaves, and carries a 
spear in his right hand and a shield in his left. The flesh of all the Amazons 
is painted white, except the right arm of Ainipe, which is black. White is 
used on Heracles’ chiton, the handles of the swords, the shields, and the 
crests of the helmet; red on the interior of the shields, the belts, and the 
chitons of Ainipe and Pantariste. 

B. Four dancing men, between two swans. 

Il. On the front, a sphinx (flesh white, wings black and white), seated 
between two sirens. The rest of this band is occupied by four panthers and 


a browsing goat. 
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III. A ram between two panthers, and a swan between two panthers. 

Black glaze on the foot, rim, and handles. Plastic moulding at the junc- 
tion of the neck and shoulder. Incised lines, white and red paint freely 
used. Inside the rim and on the edge, dark red bands; on the neck a pal- 
metto-lotus chain; on the shoulder a tongue pattern, alternately red and 
black. At the bottom rays, and on the foot a broad stripe. Slightly cracked 
on one side, and a small break in the surface of the middle band. Other- 
wise intact. Height, 0.594 m. 

28) LarGe BLACK-FIGURED AMPHOoRA, with shoulder and neck merg- 
ing into each other, and broad, flat handles. Principal decorations, in a 
panel on each side: A. HERACLES ENTERING O_ympus. At the left of the 
scene is Athena mounting her chariot (diga), holding the reins in both 
hands and a goad in the right. She wears a long chiton, over which is the 
aegis, and a high-crested Attic helmet. Beside the horses, and partly con- 
cealed by them, is Heracles, in a lion’s skin, looking back at Athena and 
leading an extra horse. By the horses stand Iolaus and a servant (youth), 
only the head and shoulders of each being visible. Iolaus is bearded and 
wears a cap (pilos). At the right, in front of the horses, walks Hermes, 
looking back, clad in a chlamys buckled at the neck, a pilos, and high shoes, 
and holding the caduceus in his right hand. Above the horses is the 
inscription KALOSANTIMAXOS. A triangular piece, which included 
the feet and hind quarters of the horses, the wheels of the chariot and the 
feet of Hermes, is missing, and has been restored in plaster. B. THe Rape 
oF THE Tripop. Two-thirds of the scene is missing. At the right Hera- 
cles, nude, walks away, carrying the tripod over his shoulder in his left hand, 
and his club in his right, looking back at Apollo (entire upper part gone), 
who, clad in a short chiton, is presumably grasping the tripod. Beside him 
is a deer (head missing), and behind him follows Artemis, clad in a chiton 
and himation. Only the lower part of the body of Artemis and the top of 
her head are preserved. Beyond Heracles, at the extreme right, is Athena, 
profile to left, of whom only a portion of the head, with the helmet, shoulder, 
and right foot. are preserved. Red is used on the caps of Hermes and Tolaus, 
on the mustache of Hermes, and the harness and manes of the horses. 
White was used for the flesh of the female figures, but has disappeared. 
Around the neck a red stripe, ivy leaves on the handle, and at the bottom 
rays. Above the panels containing the principal decorations is a palmetto- 
lotus chain. One handle is restored. As noted above, the vase has been 
largely restored, but the designs, so far as preserved, have not been retouched. 
Mentioned, Klein, Lieblingsinschrifien, 2d edition, p. 35, and Pollak in the 
Arch-Ep. Mitth. 1895, p. 16. Height, 0.615 m. 

(29) Cynix sy Treson. — Interior: in a circle surrounded by a tongue 
pattern (alternately black and red) is a wounded stag, profile to right, 
pierced by a spear (partly restored). The neck and details are red, and 
also the blood which is pouring from the wound. The incised lines are 
delicately drawn. Exterior: a palmetto on each side of the handles. Be- 
tween them is the inscription : 
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TLESON HO NEAP+O EPOIESEN 
TAyjowv 6 Neapxov éroincev. The inscription is the same on both sides, 
except that on one there is an E after the HO. Greenish black glaze on the 
interior, and on the foot and lower part of the exterior; the upper half 
plain. Gsell, Fouilles de Vulci, II, part 2, pl. 9. Broken and repaired, with 
some restoration. Height, 0.143 m.; diameter, 0.225 m. 

(30) CyLix By XENOKLEs, of the same type as the preceding. Interior: 
in a circular field bounded by three lines, the fore part of a horse and rider, 
galloping to left. Red on the neck of the horse and hair of the rider. 
Below the horse is the inscription 2O°N9O. Exterior: a palmetto on each 
side of the handles, and between them the inscription : 


XSENOKLES: EPOIESEN. 


See Kretschmer, Griechische Vaseninschriften, p. 177, No. 155; Klein, 
Meistersignaturen, 2d edition, p. 80, No. 9; Korte, Ann. d. Ist. 1877, p. 130. The 
name "Oppurmos occurs on a black-figured hydria in Florence. (Kretschmer, 
p. 210, note 1.) Broken and repaired, with slight restorations. One handle 
missing. Height, 0.093 m.; diameter, 0.132 m. 

(31) Smatt Lecyruus.—On the shoulder is an interlacing band of 
lotus-buds. On the body, on a pale buff ground, a female figure mounting 
a four-horse chariot, profile to right. She wears a chiton with a short, tight- 
fitting jacket over it, and on her head astephane or diadem, into which her hair 
is gathered in the style of the well-known figure in the chariot relief of the 
Acropolis. She holds the reins in both hands, and in the right a goad also. 
Behind her walks Hermes, looking back, and extending his right hand behind 
him. In the left he carries the caduceus. He is bearded and wears a cap 
( pilos), short chiton, chlamys, and high, winged boots. The details of the 
figures are elaborately incised, and red is used sparingly. Above the figures a 
simple meander encircles the vase. In the field is the inscription: 


HO PAIS KALOS EMO! AOKEI 


‘O mais Kadds euot doxet, “ The boy seems beautiful to me.” Broken and 
repaired, with slight restorations. Height, 0.112 m. 

(35) Piastic Ruyron, in the form of two heads. A. A female head, 
of the later archaic style, flesh of the natural red of the vase. A black line 
separates the hair from the face, and there are traces of red or purple in the 
hair. Eyes white, with black lids and iris, and the pupil a white circle. 
Traces of red on the lips. B. Head of a negress, with large, open mouth, 
and teeth showing. The sex is indicated by ear-rings of a rosette pattern. 
Flesh black glaze, lips red, eyes as in A, with white eyebrows. Hair indi- 


cated by a mass of dots in relief, with traces of red paint among them. 


Above, the cup is decorated with a creamy white band, on which are pal- 
mettoes in black. On the outside of the lip are five narrow rows of dots, 
separated by lines, black on red. Below the palmettoes, on one side, HO 
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PAIS KALOS, on the other, KALOS HO FAIs. Broken and re- 
paired, with some restorations, including one eye of the negress. Height, 
0.192 m. 

(37) Pxrastic Ruyrton, in the form of a female head of the later archaic 
style. Above the head, the cup is covered with a white slip. On the front, 
between two palmettoes, is a woman, standing profile to left, in chiton (dark 
red), himation (white), and with a kerchief enveloping her hair, holding a 
mirror in her right hand, extended in front of her. Beside her is a crane, 
behind her a work-basket. In the field SOJAD. On the back, a negro in 
long-sleeved jacket and trousers (on both of which are dots), stretched on 
the ground, resting his body on one hand, and motioning away with the 
other. In the field is a curious object, perhaps a bow and quiver. Broken 
and repaired, with slight restorations. Height, 0.172 m. 

(39) Rep-rigurED Cy ix signed by Duris. — Interior: a nude, bearded 
man, full front, head bent in profile to right, balancing himself on the right 
foot with both arms extended. Beside his right leg is the corner of a step, 
or base, on which is acylix. On the left is the corner of a couch or chair, on 
which lies a folded garment. In the hair of the man is a red fillet, and the 
muscular details are drawn in diluted glaze. Around his head is the in- 
scription, AORIS EARAQOSEN, Aoidpis €ypayev, the whole included in a 
plain, narrow circle. 

Exterior: A. A revel, six figures, all bearded men. In the middle, a man 
with a chlamys thrown over hisshoulders advances to left, playing the double 
flutes. Opposite him is a nude man, apparently dancing, his right hand 
raised, and his left hand holding a scyphus by the bottom. Behind the 
flute-player, at the right, come two nude men, each with a cylix in the left 
hand, and the right hand raised. At the left are two men, one nude, the 
other with a chlamys over his shoulders. The latter has both arms raised, 
and carries a cylix in his right hand, outstretched. His companion bends 
forward to pick up a eylix which is on the ground. 

B. Similar scene, six figures. The three on the right advance toward 
the centre, bearing wine-bowls. Facing them, a fourth figure is dancing on 
one foot. The fifth is walking toward the left, holding a cylix in his left 
hand, and stretching out his right toward the figure on the extreme left, of 
which only the legs and one hand remain. The surface of B is considerably 
worn and damaged, but that of A is fairly well preserved. The muscular 
details are drawn in diluted varnish, and all the figures wear red fillets 
(color faded). Broken and repaired, with considerable restorations. Both 
handles missing. Diameter, 0.275 m. 

(40) FRAGMENTARY CyLtix signed by Hieron as maker. The inscrip- 
tion HIERON EPOIESEN is incised on the under side of the remaining 
handle. Interior: two men in front of a house. The one at the right is 
seated on a rock, apparently in deep thought, his head resting on his right 
hand, and his left placed against his side. He wears a large, broad-brimmed 
hat (petasus), chiton, and chlamys, and large rings around his ankles. 
(Lower half of face, both shoulders, and right hand missing.) His com- 
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panion stands opposite him, and looks down at him earnestly. He is 
bearded, and wears a pointed hat (pilos), chiton, and chlamys. He leans 
against two spears, which rest upon his left shoulder, and holds his right 
hand at his side. (Feet and lower half of legs missing.) The house is 
indicated by an Ionic column, which rises between the two men, surmounted 
by an epistyle. If, as is probable, this picture is connected with the subject 
of the exterior, it may represent Opysseus persuading ACHILLEs to heal 
the wound of Telephus. Around it is a meander, interlocking in some 
places, continuous in others, interrupted by dotted X’s. 

Exterior: TELEPHUS AT MycrenAr.— A. In the centre, in front of the 
palace, is an altar, on which sits Telephus, profile to left, gesticulating vio- 
lently with both hands. He is identified by his Mysian hat and by the 
bandage on his wounded thigh. He wears a chlamys and high-laced boots, 
and two spears rest against his shoulder. Telephus is approached from the 
left by an old man (Calchas ?), who issues from the portico and touches him 
under the chin, a gesture of persuasion. He is dressed in a long chiton and 
himation, and carries a long T-shaped staff. Behind him a youth, wearing 
only a chlamys, runs out of the doorway, carrying a long spear at arm’s 
length in his right hand, and motioning Telephus away with his left. On 
the right, behind Telephus, come two youths, the foremost drawing his 
sword from its seabbard as he rushes at Telephus, while his companion tries 
to hold him back with both hands. Each wears a chiton and chlamys, and 
the one seizing his companion wears a pilos. B. The interior of the palace, 
with epistyle above and an Ionic column at each end. In the centre a 
bearded man (Agamemnon ?), wearing a short chiton and himation, with a 
broad fillet in his hair, is seated in a chair, profile to right, holding a scep- 
tre or staff (top missing), and looking in the opposite direction, as though 
talking with a man who is just starting to join the attack represented on 
the other side. This man (Odysseus?) is also bearded, wears a pilos, short 
chiton and himation, and carries a spear. Ahead of him hurries a third 
man, wearing an himation and carrying a long spear, beckoning to the see- 
ond to follow. At the right of the seated figure are two others rushing to 
right, wearing himations and carrying spears. The drawing is good, and is 
probably the work of the so-called “ bald-head” painter, whose style it 
closely resembles. One handle, and a considerable portion of one side, are 
missing, and there are considerable restorations in other parts, but the chief 
loss is the heads of five of the figures. Diameter, 0.33 m. 

(41) CANTHARUs signed by Hirron. High foot, with a plastic mould- 
ing around it. On each side is an episode of the Battle of the Gods and 
Giants. A. attacking Potynotres. Poseidon, wreathed and 
wearing a chlamys over his left arm, rushes to right, about to thrust with a 
long trident which he carries in his right hand. On his !eft arm he carries 
the island Nisyrus, in the form of a large rock. His opponent (the giant 
Polybotes) has fallen to his knees, and looks up at Poseidon. 

B. Dionysus, bearded, and wearing an ivy-wreath and an ungirdled 


chiton which reaches to his knees, rushes to right, carrying a long thyrsus 
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in his right hand, and a serpent in his left. The serpent is the weapon 
with which he is attacking a giant who has fallen to one knee, and 
whose face the serpent is about to bite. He is full-armed, and carries 
a sword which rests on the ground. Around the upper surface of the 
foot is painted the inscription : 


IEPOM MfzOMTOs EFOIF 


‘Iépwv Medovros or 


“Hieron, son of Medon, made this.” The painter of the inscription did 
not leave room to complete the last word. The name of Hieron’s father, 
Medon, appears here for the first time. Broken and repaired, with consid- 
erable restorations, which do not affect either of the pictures. Height to top 
of handles, 0.261 m. 

(42) Cyxix.— Interior: a youth (@ ANAS) seated on a rock, profile to 
right, wearing a chlamys and long hunting boots, and leaning his head on 
his left hand. IHlis petasus is thrown back on his neck. Facing him is a 
bearded man (EMF EAION), wearing a chlamys buckled around his neck, 
a petasus on his head, and a sword in a scabbard fastened around his waist, 
and holding two spears in his hand. 

Exterior: two scenes taking place under the WALLs or Troy, which are 
indicated by battlements surrounding the vase at the rim. Between the 
battlements, on one side, is the name Ilion ([L ION). 

A. Hector purstrep By AcuILLes.— The two figures are running to 
left, Hector (HEK]TOR) with his body full front, and his face turned 
toward his pursuer. He wears an Attic helmet, a cuirass, a chiton, and 
greaves. He carries a round shield and a spear, with which he is about to 
make a thrust at Achilles. Of Achilles (4A +]-LEV[S), only the lower half 
of the figure and a small portion of the face are left. He carries a round 
shield (device, a boar). At either side of this picture is a gateway (details 
drawn in black on red), in front of which stands a Scythian archer, drawn 
in black on the red ground of the gateway, wearing anazryrides and a long- 
sleeved chiton, and carrying a bow. The upper part of each figure is miss- 
ing. Behind each, on the ground, is a curiously-shaped object, possibly the 
base of a column. 

B. In the centre is a gateway similar to those on A, except that the por- 
tion between the door-posts is black instead of red. In front of this gate- 
way Priam (PRILA ]M[Os) advances rapidly to right, toward Athena 
(AJOEN A [I A). He is followed by Heeabe (HEKA ] BE). Priam is 


heavily draped, in a long Tonic chiton and himation, and wears shoes. In 


his left hand he carries his sceptre, and with the right beckons to Hecabe. 
She is also clad in an Tonic chiton and himation, and holds both hands in 
front of her, with the palms turned outward. Of the figure of Athena at 
the right of the picture, only one shoulder, part of the lower edge of the 
shield, and a small portion of the drapery are preserved, but these show that 
she was advancing to the right, away from the other two figures, with shield 


i 
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raised. In front of her is a tree (upper half gone). By Priam’s foot is the 
base of a column (?). 

A tracing of the interior is in the Apparat of the Berlin Museum (see 
Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften, p. 186, note 2), and the exterior is published 
in Gerhard’s Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. 203, but with many mistakes and 
restorations (the whole figure of Achilles, inscriptions, tree without leaves, 
etc.), and the interior picture is not mentioned. The exterior is published 
also in Overbeck’s Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke, pl. 19, No. 1. Gerhard men- 
tions this vase as having belonged formerly to Depoletti in Rome. Both 
handles are missing, and a piece of the foot is restored. Diameter, 0.527 m. 

(43) Cylix, of the later severe style. Interior and exterior, PALAEsTRIC 
Scenes. Interior: within an interlocking meander, a nude youth is running 
to right, looking over his shoulder. He holds a jumping-weight in each 
hand, and wears a wreath in his hair. In the background are two parallel 
lines which represent either the limit to which he has jumped, or two short 
spears (akontia), such as are being used by the figures on the exterior. Also 
the inscription, AQENOAOTOS KALOS. The inscription and the 
wreath are in red. 

Exterior. A. Three nude youths practising with short spears. The one 
in the middle walks to left, looking over his shoulder, with a spear in each 
hand. The one at the left bends forward, leaning upon his spear, and hold- 
ing the spear-strap (ancy/e) in his right hand, perhaps about to fasten it to 
the spear. Behind him, in the field, is a single spear or boundary line. 
The youth at the right brings a large pick, such as were used to mark the 
limits of throws and jumps, and behind him is a second pick, with one point 
sticking into the ground. 

B. Three nude youths. Two of them carry two spears each, and the 
third, at the right, holds a pair of jumping-weights in his left hand, and 
points at his companions with his right. In the middle is a pick, with one 
point sticking into the ground; and at the extreme left, two parallel diago- 
nal lines, either spears or boundary marks. In the field are the inscriptions : 


HO FAIS KALOS and KALOS HO FAIls 


All the youths are wreathed, and have short side-whiskers. The anatomi- 
eal details are drawn in diluted varnish. The drawing is in the style of 
Euphronios, and the vase is not only intact but remarkably fresh, except for 
injury to the glaze on one side of the exterior. Mentioned, Klein, Liedblings- 
inschrifien, 2d edition, p. 92, No. 6. Diameter, 0.233 m. 

(44) Smatyt FRAGMENT or A CyLix, of the later severe style. Interior: 
the head of a youth, profile to left, bending down, his left arm outstretched. 
He wears a red fillet in his hair. Above is the inscription : 


AQ@[ENOAOTOs 


Border, two parallel lines, encircling the picture. 
Exterior, the lower part of the body of a nude youth, turned toward the 


right, holding a jumping-weight in his left hand. Also the leg of another 
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youth, profile to left. Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, 2d edition, p. 92, No. 7. 
Similar to 41, and Euphronian in style. Length, 0.053 m. 

(45) Hypria, of the later severe style. On the shoulder two lions 
attacking a bull (red and black). Principal design, a young warrior and a 
woman, making a libation. He stands at the left, leaning upon his spear, 
and jerking wine upon the ground from a flat bowl which he holds in his 
right hand. She stands watching him, and ready to refill the bow] from an 
oenochoé which she holds raised in her left hand. The youth has long hair, 
and wears an Attie helmet, chiton, cuirass (details elaborately drawn), 
sword, and greaves. Ilis shield rests against his left leg. One shoulder- 
plate of his cuirass is unfastened. She wears a long Ionic chiton and hima- 
tion, and her hair is enveloped ina kerchief. In the field is the inscription : 


VK[O]s 


Avxos xados. Minor decorations: at the junction of the neck and shoul- 
der a tongue pattern; on the outer edge of the shoulder an interlocking 
meander, alternating with dotted crosses in squares; below the figures a 
combination of a simple meander and black squares; at the bottom rays. 
Mentioned, Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, 2d edition, p. 115, No. 14. Broken 
and repaired, with some restorations. Foot modern. Height, 0.53 m. 

(46) Rounp AryBALLvs with two small handles, later severe style. 
On the neck palmettoes, one on each side, and a band of spirals around the 
shoulder. Surrounding the body, six youths and boys, in three pairs, and 
a youth holding a strigil. Between the figures are the inscriptions, 
KALOS and TARATIOS. On the base, within a 
circle, a crouching youth, wrapped in a mantle, holding an indeterminate 
object in his hand. Published, Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, 2d edition, p. 110, 
fig. 30. Broken and repaired, with some restorations. Height, 0.086 m. 

(48) Prastic Ruyton, in the form of a crocodile devouring a negro 
boy. The cup itself is of the usual rhyton shape. rising from the back of 
the crocodile, and the whole rests upon an hexagonal base. This belongs 
among the best of a limited number of vases of the same shape. They vary 
in size, and were consequently not all from the same mould, but the action 
of the crocodile and negro is, I believe, always the same. The crocodile 
grasps the body of the negre with both fore paws, and crushes his right arm 
in its teeth. His left arm is extended along the crocodile’s body, and the 
tail of the crocodile is curled so as to form the handle of the vase. In this 
specimen, the figure of the negro, the cup, both inside and out, and the base, 
are of the finest quality of the lustrous black “ Nolan” glaze, and the croco- 
dile is painted a light green (lips red), with details drawn in dull black. 
Around the cup is a Bacchie group of four figures, drawn in the style of the 
transition between the severe and the fine red-figured periods. At the 
left is an ithyphallie satyr, starting backward to left, in somewhat the aiti- 
tude of the Lateran Marsyas, holding a pointed amphora, decorated with an 
ivy wreath, in his left arm, and waving a wine-skin in his right hand. 
From him a Maenad runs away to right, looking back at him. She wears 
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an Ionic chiton, with a leopard skin over it. Next is a satyr, who stands 
profile to right, a leopard skin over his left arm, playing the double pipes to 
a woman who sits facing him wrapped in an himation, with a chiton show- 
ing below. Below the figures is an interlocking meander, interrupted by 
stars in squares. Intact. Height, 0.24 m.; length of base, 0.202 m. 

(53) Cup sigNep By Sorapes. Black rim, interior covered with a 
chalky white slip. An omphalus in the centre, on which is a large grass- 
hopper, modelled in full round. The exterior is divided by plastic mould- 
ings into eight concentric circles, between the lip and the omphalus, col- 
ored alternately black, red, and white. On the outside of the lip is incised, 


SC[TAAES 
E[POIESEN 


in two lines: 


From the Van Branteghem collection. Froehner’s Catalogue, No. 159. 
“Trouvée & Athénes en 1890.” Broken and repaired, with some restora- 
tions. Diameter, 0.165 m. 

Objects of glass acquired are: Two alabastra from Palestrina and a frag- 
ment of Egyptian mosaic, all from the Tyszkiewicz collection, and a small 
round box with cover from the Morrison collection. A collection of seventy- 
one Arretine Moulds and Fragments contains specimens of most of the varie- 
ties of scenes and motifs popular with the makers of this ware. The signatures 
of Marcus Pereunius and Tigranes occur several times. Other marks are: 
BARGAT[H?] (with PERENN), CERTVS  RASIN, 
C. TELLI, ANTIOCVS, PHILERO L. ANNI, P. CORNEL. 

Nine new casts have been added to the collection of casts, and full-sized 
copies, in color, of the wall paintings in the Grotta del Barone and the 
Tomba dei Leopardi at Corneto have been obtained. 


CHICAGO. — Antiquities in the Art Institute.— The following 
Summary Catalogue is by F. B. Tarbell : 

Scu.ptures. — 1 small Cypriote head (limestone); from the Piot collec- 
tion (Piot Cataloque, No. 16). 

9 pieces of Roman sculpture (marble), chiefly heads. 

SMALL Bronzes.—1 standing mirror, of the early fifth century B.c., 
said to be from Corinth, with figure of Aphrodite in Doric chiton as sup- 
port (probably identical with No. 40 of Pottier’s list in the second volume 
of Dumont et Chaplain, Les ccramiques de la Gréce propre). 

1 hand mirror, said to be from Umbria, but clearly of Greek workman- 
ship. A siren serves to connect handle with disk. The bronze shank is 
enclosed in a well-preserved cylinder of ivory, which forms the handle proper. 

1 pair of vase handles (Piot Cat. No. 78). 

1 strigil, with handle formed by two nude figures. 

Vases.—The collection of vases numbers 61 pieces, chiefly of Attic and 
South Italian manufacture and of excellent quality. Most of them were 
bought of Judge Augusto Mele in Naples and of Marinangeli in Rome; a 
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few came from the Piot sale and from other sources. They may be clas- 
sified as follows : 

2 early Cypriote (Pict Cat. Nos. 87, 88). 

3 Corinthian. 

2 Etruscan bucchero. 

10 Attic black-figured. Among these is a fine hydria, with design of Hera- 
cles and Triton on the front and the inscription KaAds (for ?). 

1 cantharus in form of double female head, dating about 500 B.c. 

16 Attic red-figured (among them Piot Cat. No. 172). 

1 Etruscan red-figured and 25 South Italian (including Piot Cat. No. 178; 
also a cup from Tarentum, similar in form to Furtwingler, Vasensammlung, 
No. 272, white, with traces of gilding, and with incised inscription, 
"A dpodirys). 

1 “ Megarian.” 

TERRA-cOTTAS. — 9 figurines; among them a standing female figure of 
the Tanagra class and three figures of Eros. 

186 fragments of figurines from Smyrna and the Greek islands; among 
them a headless example of the “ Venus Genetrix ” type. 

1 mould for dancing figure (Piot Cat. No. 338). 

10 small masks from Capua, representing Medusa, a river-god, and a 
bearded human face (Piot Cat. Nos. 399, 400, 401, 405, 408). 

1 small lion’s-head gargoyle. 

1 head of bearded satyr. 

2 masks (satyr and maenad). 

20 Roman lamps. 

1 Etruscan cinerary urn, with relief of warrior (Echetlus?) attacking 
with a primitive plough, and with incised inscription Larthi Feesine. 

MiscELLaANneEous. — A collection of marble fragments from Italy, chiefly 
architectural. 

1 Roman cinerary urn of marble. 

1 Roman vase of marble. 

2 fragments of Roman lead pipe, with inscriptions. 

636 Greek and Roman coins. 

Specimens of ancient glass, including a number from the Piot collection. 

Antiquities from Italy in the Field Columbian Museum. — The 
following Summary Catalogue is by F. B. Tarbell. 

Bronze Ossects. — Numerous fibulae of various types and other small 
objects found in early Etruscan tombs. 

1 brazier (the tray of iron),-similar in form to the one figured in the 
Arch. Anz. V, 1890, p. 6, but with immovable wheels. 

t Campanian burial-urns of the deinos form, one a beautiful specimen, 
though it has lost the statuette which once stood on the cover. 

1 archaic statuette, representing a running male, figured and evidently 
belonging to the cover of a similar urn. 

1 sugar-loaf-shaped vase with fine handles, whose attachments are orna- 


mented with palmettoes and bulls’ heads. 
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1 Etruscan engraved mirror. 

Over 50 additional vessels and utensils of various periods, chiefly Etrus- 
can and Roman. 

Finally, 11 objects from the villa excavated at Boscoreale, near Pompeii, 
in 1894-95. Ten of these objects are figured in the most complete account 
of the villa and its contents which hasappeared: “ La villa pompeiana della 
Pisanella presso Boscoreale,” by A. Pasqui, in the Mon. Antichi, 1897. The 
numbers added in parenthesis below are the numbers attached to illus- 
trations in this article. The objects are as follows : 

1 bath-tub, ornamented with fine lions’ heads (16). 

1 plain bath-tub (17). 

1 small amphora (4). 

1 skillet (11). 

2 one-handled jugs (25, 60). 

3 oenochoae (56, 68, and a third of the type shown in Fig. 244 of Over- 
beck’s Pompeii, 4th edition). 

1 lantern (69). 

1 round, three-legged table (55). 

Vases. — Over 80 specimens found at Vulci, Narce, ete. These are 
mostly of Etruscan manufacture and illustrate the development of Etruscan 
pottery from the earliest type of Villanova urn and the ware associated 
with it to the fully developed black bucchero. Along with these charac- 
teristically Etruscan products are a few “Corinthian ” pieces. 

1 tall and slender vase with cover, said to be from ‘Tarentum; white, 
with copious traces of gilding; ornamented with a design in relief, repre- 
senting Apollo (?), a bird, and a dolphin. 

Several specimens of “ Megarian ” bowls and of Arretine ware. 

TerRRA-coTras. — 1 archaic plaque, said to be from Capua, of circular 
form, with Gorgon’s mask in relief. 

1 imbrex-tile, with antefixal mask. 

{ Etruscan cinerary urns, with reclining female figures upon the covers. 
The relief on the front of one represents the combat of Eteocles and 
Polynices; that upon each of the other three, a warrior (Echetlus?) attack- 
with plough. 

1 rectangular plaque, with archaistie relief representing Athena and a 


ng 
bearded god (Hermes?) supporting between them a Gorgon’s mask (a frag- 
ment of a replica of this plaque is figured in Combe, Ancient Terra-cottas in 
the British Museum, pl. viii, No. 13). 

t flat tiles (tegul/ae) with Falisecan mortuary inscriptions rudely incised. 
Three of these come from Corchiano, and their inscriptions are dis- 
cussed by Deecke, Die Falisker, in the chapter on inscriptions, Nos. 

MisceLianeovs. — 10 iron swords, spear-heads, and knives. 

1 piece of lead pipe. inscribed Sulpicius Trollus fec(it). 


156 vlass vessels. 


1 rectangular mirror of polished iron (?), nearly complete. 
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SPRINGFIELD. — Art Museum. — The Art Museum at Springfield, 
Mass., was opened to the public in 1895. The building, in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, with a frieze (of terra-cotta) modelled after that of the 
Library of the Ducal Palace in Venice, was erected by the contributions of 
several citizens. The collections presented by George Walter Vincent 
Smith are the chief contents of the Museum. They comprise bronzes and 
other metal work, cloisonné enamels, porcelains and other pottery, jade 
carvings, and textile fabrics of Japan, China, and Corea; Persian and other 
oriental rugs ; mediaeval and later European and eastern armor ; illuminated 
books; old wood carvings, both European and oriental; specimens of the 
barbaric art of the South Sea islands; American and modern Italian paint- 
ings in oil and water colors; and a few ancient Italic vases. The quality 
of the collection is remarkably high. Among the oriental bronzes are 
several unusually fine works of art. The ancient Italic vases are black, 
black with white and polychrome ornament, black figured, and red figured. 
They are of little interest except in so far as the existence of such vases in 
any city museum is of importance. It should be mentioned that Mrs. 
Smith has added her fine collection of laces to Mr. Smith’s gift. 

This year, 1899, a collection of over seventy casts has been added to the 
museum, the funds for this purpose being derived from the estate of Horace 
Smith. The casts were purchased and arranged with the advice and 
assistance of Edward Robinson. Thirty-seven numbers reproduce works 
of Greek art, from the “ Spinario” and the Discobolus to the Zeus of Otricoli 
aud the Veiled Hera in the Ludovisi collection. The mediaeval period 
is represented by the Trentaaltar of Jacopo della Quercia. The thirty-four 
remaining casts reproduce works of the Italian Renaissance (H.N.PF.). 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
ITALY 


FLORENCE. — Palazzo Vecchio Restorations. — For the festival 
in honor of Vespucci and Toscanelli various portions of the Palazzo Vec- 
chio have been restored. Amongst the most important changes may be 
mentioned the removal of the modern walls which blocked some of the 
arches of the atrium behind the courtyard designed by Vasari. This has 
restored the original grandeur of the entrance to the palace. (L’ Arte, 


1898, p. 185.) 


NAPLES. — Acquisition of a Painting by Scupula.— The Cam- 
pana collection contained a fourteenth-century painting signed by Joannes 
Maria Scupula. The Museum of Naples has recently acquired a signed 
painting by the same artist. It is divided into sixteen small squares, in 
which are represented scenes from the life of Christ and the Virgin. It is 
signed: EGO - IOANES - MARIA - SCVPVLA - DE: ITRVNTO - 
PINXIT (sic): IN - HOTRATO. (L’ Arte, 1898, p. 189.) 
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Tommaso Malvito and the Crypt of the Cathedral. — The tradi- 
tional ascription of the design of the crypt of the Cathedral of Naples to 
Tommaso Malvito has been recently proved to be correct. A. Miola has 
discovered in the Brancacciana library a poem of the year 1503, by Fra Ber- 
nardino Siciliano, which not only describes the transference of the remains 
of S. Ianuarius from the Monastery at Montevergine to the Cathedral at 
Naples, but mentions various works of art on the authority of the capo 
maestro, Who is referred to in these words: 


“Thomaso é dicto lo suo grato nomo, 
et de Malvito @ lo suo cognomo, 
et la citate soa si chiama Como.” 


(Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 411-412.) 


PIACENZA. — Restoration at the Cathedral.— The Cathedral of 
Piacenza, constructed of soft sandstone, has been sadly in need of repair. 
Restorations have been undertaken by the local Department for the Preser- 
vation of Monuments and are proceeding rapidly. The building will be 
isolated by the destruction of the small adjoining houses. (L’ Arte, 1898, 
p- 321.) 


RAVENNA. — San Vitale. — Behind the rococco altar in the sacristy 
of S. Vitale has been found the fine alabaster top of the old high altar of 
S. Vitale. The front and sides were removed to the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia at the beginning of the last century, when Toschini designed the 
new altars. This magnificent block of alabaster, praised by fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth century writers, may now be admired in its former 
position. (Corrapvo Ricct, L’ Arte, 1898, p. 188.) 

S. Apollinare in Classe.— The restorations of the Church of S. Apol- 
linare in Classe have brought to light some charming mosaic and sculptural 
ornamentation of the fifth, sixth, and seventhcenturies. (Z* Arte, 1898, p. 188.) 

A Sarcophagus. — A travertine sarcophagus of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury has recently been placed in the museum at Ravenna. It is richly 
carved with a meander ornament. (C. Ricci, Not. Scavi, January, 1899, 
pp- 4-5; 1 fig.) 


RIETI.— Discovery of Giottesque Frescoes.—On the Badia di San 
Pastore at Rieti have been discovered interesting Giottesque frescoes, repre- 
senting St. Bartholomew, St. Simon, a Bishop, and the Madonna and Child. 
(R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 314.) 


ROME.— A Subterranean Chapel. — A discovery of a certain impor- 
tance has taken place in the catacombs of Peter and Marcellinus “ad duas 
Lauros,” near the mausoleum of Helena on the Via Labicana. According 
to Church traditions (Acta Sanctor., Junius, Tom. I, p. 171), these two holy 
exorcists were executed at the tenth milestone of the Via Cornelia, in the 
district first called Silva “ Nigra,” and —after their martyrdom—Silva 
“Candida.” Their bodies were claimed, as usual, by two pious women, 
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Lucilla and Firmina, and laid to rest in the cemetery “ad duas Lauros,” 
near the grave of Tiburtius. After giving peace to the Church, Constan- 
tine raised (above ground) a basilica in memory of the two saints, near the 
mausoleum of his own mother Helena, in the ground which is now occu- 
pied by the Vigna delle Monache di Bergamo. Constantine’s Basilica, 
although restored over again by Hadrian I and Leo III, must have been 
abandoned and allowed to collapse after the relics of the two saints had 
been secretly stolen in 827 and removed to the borders of the Rhine, where 
they are still held in veneration at Seligenstadt, near Mayence. Almost 
under the sight of this ruined sanctuary. but “oriented” in the opposite 
way, a subterranean chapel of a basilica type has lately been discovered, a 
description (illustrated) of which is given by Kanzler and Marucchi in the 
last number of the Nuovo B. Arch. Crist. The chapel appears to us not in 
its original shape, but as rebuilt and restored by Pope Vigilius after the 
devastation of the Goths in 537-538. The plaster with which this rock-cut 
sanctuary is coated contains many “graffiti” of the “proscinema” class, 
both in Latin and Greek, such as “ Marcelline, Petro, petite pro Gall...... 


christiano,” “Pro Quiriacu pete vitam ...... ,” “Criste (sic) in mente 
habeas Marcellinu(m) peccatorem,” ete. Then there are numberless names 
of monks and pilgrims from the other side of the Alps, such as Foulke, 
Ceolbert, Deusdedit, Liu(t)prandus, Suriprandus, Anualdus, Georgius, 
Martin. By the exertions of the Commissione di Archeologia Sacra, this 
historical crypt has been made permanently accessible to visitors. (R. LAn- 
crant, Athen. April 1, 1899.) 

The Joshua Manuscript in the Vatican.— Every year the Vatican 
authorities intend to reproduce two manuscripts, one of palaeographic or phil- 
ological interest and the other for the value of its miniatures. The first to 
be published will be the celebrated Virgil, the second, the well-known 
scroll of the book of Joshua. Some of the Joshua miniatures are published 
from photographs by Hans Graeven in L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 221-231. 

Mediaeval Documents in Monasteries.— The Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria has undertaken the publication of the “ Regesta” of the great 
monasteries of mediaeval Rome, beginning with that of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus, now called S. Cosimato in Trastevere. The first set of docu- 
ments covers the period from 948 to 1002 a.p. and supplies valuable topo- 
graphical material concerning Sutrium, Silva Candida, and Portus Augusti. 
So Hartmann’s publication of the Tabulariwn S. Mariae in Via Lata 
(Vienna, 1895) gives valuable information about Roman topography, and 
shows that many ancient buildings were still conspicuous in the tenth cen- 
tury. (LANcIANI, Athen. April 1, 1899.) 


FRANCE 


CHARTRES.— The Cathedral Porches. — It is usually assumed that 
the famous transept porches of the Cathedral of Chartres were made for the 
facades which they decorate, during the period from 1240 to 1280. A more 
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careful examination, made possible by the recent work of strengthening the 
porches, shows that the earliest design was to have portals without project- 
ing porches. The statues for these portals date from the early thirteenth 
century. The porches were added later, first the south, then the north 
porch, and date from the end of the thirteenth or from the early fourteenth 
century. (A. CLERVAL in R. Art Chret. 1899, p. 80.) 


GANAGOBIE. — Discovery of a Twelfth Century Mosaic. — 
Christian mosaics of the middle ages in France being extremely rare, un- 
usual interest attaches to the publication by J. Christophe Santhey in the 
R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 310-311, of a mosaic in the ruined Benedictine 
church at Ganagobie, near Marseilles. It is interesting not only for its fine 
decorative character, but because of its signature, which reads: Me Prior et 
fieri Bertwanne jubes et haberi et Petrus urgebat Trutberti meque regebat. 
Bethaune, who ordered this mosaic, was prior in 1122. 


PAMIERS.— Discovery of a Romanesque Sarcophagus. — The 
curate of Saint Jean-de-Verges has discovered a fine marble sarcophagus 
near the apse of the church. It is carved with colonettes resembling those 
of the church, which dates from the thirteenth century. Two undecorated 
sarcophagi were discovered near it. The sarcophagi were filled with earth, 
apparently in fulfilment of the liturgical prescription et in pulverem rever- 
teris. (R. Art Chret. 1899, p. 83.) 


PARIS. — A Byzantine Ivory Plaque in the Louvre.— An ivory 
plaque has recently been acquired by the Museum of the Louvre of the same 
character as those of a series in the Cathedral at Salerno, representing 
scenes from the Old and New Testament. This constitutes one of the 
most interesting monuments of South Italian art under Byzantine influence 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, p. 160.) 


PERIGUEUX. — Destruction of the Cloister of Puy-Saint-Front. 
— Twenty-five years ago, F. de Verneith foresaw the ruin of the monastery 
of Puy-Saint-Front at Périgueux, which was once the safeguard of the city. 
It is now being demolished; nothing more now remains of the cloister. 
M. J. Mandin in Z ’Architecture for January 14, 1899, reproduces the build- 
ing which has passed away. (2. Art Chret. 1899, p. 30.) 


ROUEN. — Cathedral. — Some surprise having been occasioned by the 
crenellated balustrade exhibited in the restored western portal of the Cathe- 
dral at Rouen, M. Gosselin has shown not only that traces of such a balus- 
trade remain, but that it figures also in an eighteenth-century engraving of 
the Cathedral. (Ami d. Mon. 1898, p- 137.) 


ROUVRES. — A Statue of St. John the Baptist. —In restoring the 
central window of the apse of the church of St. John the Baptist at Rouvres 
(Céte-d’Or), which had been closed by the building of the choir stalls in 
1771, there has been discovered a fourteenth-century statue of St. John, a 
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marvel of sculptural art unsurpassed even by the works of Claus Sluter. It 
is assigned by André Arnouth, who writes for the Journal des Arts, to the 
period immediately before 1360. (R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 418-419.) 


BELGIUM 


DAMONE. —. The Church. — The church at Damone near Bruges, part 
of which dates from the twelfth century, is being injured by over-restoration. 
Some very interesting frescoes of fine quality are being destroyed. (R. Art 
Chret. 1898, p- $21.) 


SWITZERLAND 
BASSECOURT. — A Burgundian Cemetery. — An extensive burying- 


ground has recently been discovered near Bassecourt, in the Bernese Jura, 
which is conjectured to be of Burgundian origin and to date from the fifth 
or sixth century. Most of the finds consist of weapons in the shape of 
swords, daggers, lances, ete. A number of ornaments have also been un- 
earthed, and it is a pity that the finds were not kept together, but have been 
distributed among the museums of Delsberg, Berne, and Bale. (Athen. 
May 6, 1599.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.— A Byzantine Relief from Tusla in the Museum. — The 
Berlin Museum recently acquired a stone relief found at Tusla in Asia Minor, 
a station on the railway twenty-one miles from Haidar Pascha, opposite 
Constantinople. It represents a wolf-headed man and a warrior. It is pub- 
lished by J. Strzygowski in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 57-63, as one 
of a class of monuments which represent the survival of classic myths in 
Byzantine art. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON. — Westminster Abbey Kitchen. — At the southwest corner 
of the cloister at Westminster Abbey has been discovered the doorway to 
the kitchen which communicated with the refectory on the south cloister. 


(American Architect, 1898, p. 82.) 


MINETY, WILTSHIRE. — Fragments of a Saxon Cross-shaft. — In 
Relig. 1899, pp. 129-131 (4 figs.), E. H. Goddard publishes three fragments 
of a pre-Norman cross-shaft, adorned with a vine pattern in relief, found at 
Minety, near Malmesburg. He also publishes a bit of Saxon silver adorned 
with what appears to be a conventional dragon. It was found at Cricklade, 


N. Wilts. 


NORWICH. — The Cathedral. — At a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, February 2, 1899, W. H. St. John Hope read some notes on recent 
discoveries in the cathedral church of Norwich through the removal of the 
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whitewash from the stonework of the nave. This had disclosed interesting 
traces of the ravages of the fires that consumed the church in 1171, 1272, 
and 1463, as well as some scanty remains of painted decoration (A then. 
February 11, 1899). At a meeting, February 23, the same author read a 
paper on further discoveries in the nave of the cathedral, including (1) the 
finding of the vault and remains of Bishop Lyhert beneath the doorway of 
the well-known screen built by him at the west end of the choir; (2) the 
discovery of a brick grave before the choir door, in which were found a 
skeleton and a gilt-copper ring; (3) the finding of the base of the rood-screen 
between the fourth pair of piers; and (4) of two other mediaeval brick graves 
west of this screen, one containing a wood coffin with a skeleton, perhaps of 
Roger de Middleton, sacrist. By the courtesy of the Dean and Chapter a 
wooden crosier-head from Lyhert’s grave, the gilt-copper ring, and some 
pieces of carved stonework found under the nave floor were also exhibited. 
(Athen. March 4, 1899.) 


SIDBURY.— Saxon Crypt.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (London), February 1, 1899, Mr. Walter Cave read a paper on the 
Saxon crypt discovered in September, 1898, at Sidbury Church, Devon. In 
making excavations for some heating pipes, traces of walling below the 
Norman foundation of the north wall of the chancel were found, which, 
being further exposed, brought to light the outline of the Saxon crypt. The 
crypt is practically a square chamber within the lines of the original Norman 
chancel, with an entrance in the west wall and a flight of steps leading up 
into the nave. These steps are placed 2 feet 8 inches north of the central 
line drawn through the church from east to west, the reason being that the 
steps leading to the presbytery would probably be placed as nearly central 
as possible, and therefore those down to the crypt would have to be on one 
side. Hence Mr. Cave concluded that before the Norman church was built, 
there existed on the same site a small Saxon church with a nave and narrow 
presbytery and crypt below, the latter arranged in a manner that differs from 
all known examples. (Athen. February 18, 1899.) 


ALGIERS 


BENIEN. — A Christian Basilica. — The French schoolmaster M. Rou- 
zies, of Tizi, according to a letter from Algiers by the archaeologist Gsell, 
has discovered a Christian basilica of the fifth century on the site of the 
ancient Amiliaria (the modern Benien), in the province of Oran. The 
“finds” in the church show that it belonged alternately to the Catholics and 
to the Donatists. To its Catholic period belongs the inscription on the tomb 
of a bishop of Amiliaria, of whom it is said, “ Requievit in Fide et Unitate.” 
Amongst the numerous graves of bishops and clergy there is also a grave 
of Robba, a female martyr, who probably, with many others buried there, 
belonged to the Donatists. (Athen. May 27, 1899.) 
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BASSANO.— A Polychrome Relief in Glazed Terra-cotta.— The 
church of 8. Giovanni contains a polychrome relief in glazed terra-cotta of 
the fifteenth century. The attention of experts has been drawn to this 
work, and they affirm that it is not by any member of the Robbia school. 


FLORENCE.— The Dome of the Cathedral. — While examining for 
another purpose the Partiti, Atti e Sentenze, Vols. 148 and 149 of the Arte 
della Lana, Alfred Doren has discovered the specifications for the construc- 
tion of the dome of the Florence Cathedral. These he has published in the 
Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 249-262, and points out that they are copied with slight 
variation by Vasari in his Vita di Brunellesco. 

A Fresco by D. Ghirlandaio. — Public interest in Florence having been 
roused for the celebration in honor of Toscanelli and Americo Vespucci, the 
discovery of the portrait of Vespucci mentioned by Vasari in a fresco by 
Ghirlandaio in the Vespucci Chapel in the Ognissanti was an event which 
produced a great sensation. The fresco, discovered on the removal of a 
mediocre altar-piece, represents a Misericordia, which contains the portrait 
of Vespucci, and a Pieta. The fresco is reproduced in the R. Art Chrét. 
1898, p. 312. 

Pollaiuoli Frescoes.—Some fragments of frescoes, poorly preserved, 
have been discovered in the villa of Conte Galletti near the Torre al Gallo. 
(L’ Arte, 1898, p. 185.) 

Michael Angelo’s “ Leda.” —On Tuesday, June 27, as Michael Angelo’s 
famous “ Leda” was being taken down from its place in the Bargello, it fell 
to the ground, and the marble relief broke into several pieces. It is hoped 
that the fragments may be so pieced together again as to exhibit only a few 
visible traces of the fracture. (Athen. July 15, 1899.) 


GUBBIO. — Festival in Honor of Maestro Giorgio. — On the 15th of 
May, 1898, was held the four-hundredth anniversary of Maestro Giorgio’s 
being made a citizen of Gubbio. There were then exhibited photographs 
and drawings of many of his works in majolica preserved in the museums 
of Rome, Florence, Bologna, Turin, Pavia, London, Oxford, Vienna, Berlin, 
and elsewhere. This collection, formed by Professor Giuseppe Mazzatinti, 
will constitute the archives for the study of the work of Maestro Giorgio. 
(Z’ Arte, 1898, p. 211.) 

MESSINA.— A Statue of the Madonna and Child. — In the bed of 
the river S. Michele, near the village Ritivo, has been discovered a statue of 
the Madonna and Child. It is believed that this is the statue made by 
Antonello Gagini in 1499 for Antonio Larocca, on behalf of the Convent of 
Jesus. (R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 314.) 


MILAN. — Portrait of Andrea Doria by Bronzino.—The Brera 
Museum at Milan has recently acquired a portrait of Andrea Doria by 
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Bronzino. It was obtained from a descendant of the family of Paolo Giovio 
and appears to be the portrait of Andrea Doria, which Vasari describes as 
painted by Bronzino for his friend Giovio. (L ’Arte, 1898, p. 182.) 

A New Work by Marco d’ Agrate. — Hitherto Marco d’ Agrate has 
been known only by the statue of S. Bartholomew in the Cathedral of Milan 
(1562). Diego Sant’ Ambrogio has recently discovered the original contract 
for the tomb of Senator Giovanni del Conte in the chapel of S. Hippolytus 
in S. Lorenzo, Milan, according to which the execution of this tomb was 
entrusted to the sculptor Marco d’ Agrate in 1566. This tomb has been 
erroneously attributed to Cristoforo Lombardo. (C. v. F. in Rep. f. K. 
1899, pp. 82-83.) 

Probable Destruction of a Renaissance Palace. — The officials of the 
Intendenza di finanza, whose offices are in the Carmagnola Palace in Milan, 
are pressing for an enlargement of their quarters in a way which will lead 
to the ruin of this admirable structure, considered by many authorities to be 
the work of Bramante. The Corriere della Sera of Milan, the Arte e Storia 
of Florence, and L’ Arte of Rome sound the alarm for its preservation. As 
the building forms one of the monumenti nazionali, it is likely to be spared. 


NAPLES. — A Pollaiuolo Bronze. — In the collection of renaissance 
bronzes in the Museo Nazionale at Naples, Professor Venturi has recently 
discovered a statuette of David, which he attributes to Antonio Pollaiuolo. 
It is published in LZ’ Arte, 1898, p. 189. 

SAVONA.— A Madonna and Child by Donatello. — The Municipal 
Museum of Savona has received a bas-relief of a Madonna and Child, which 
comparative studies show to be the work of Donatello. (R. Art Chret. 
1898, p. 313.) 

VENICE. — Frescoes discovered in the Frari.— Behind the tombs 
of Paolo Savelli, Benedetto Pesaro, and Fra Pacifico, have been recently 
brought to light frescoes of angels drawing back curtains from the tombs. 
Essentially the same fresco appeared in connection with each tomb. The 
neighboring tomb of Jacobo Marcello was also surrounded by frescoes. On 
each side was represented a pilaster decorated with trophies, coats-of-arms, 
etc., and above the tomb the wall fresco portrayed a mediaeval castle, in front 
of which is a knight and horsemen. The castle is probably Gallipoli, in the 
capture of which Jacobo Marcello lost his life in 1484. (L’ Arte, 1898, 
p. 322.) 

Recovery of a Triptych by Cima da Conegliano. — The old guide- 
books record the existence of a triptych by Cima da Conegliano, in the Sala 
del Magistrato dell’ Armor in the Ducal Palace of Venice. The central part, 
representing St. Mark enthroned between St. Andrew and St. Louis, is now 
found in the Academy at Vienna, ascribed to Busati, while the wings, repre- 
senting Justice and Temperance, are in the galleries of Milan and Venice, 
ascribed to Girolamo da Udine. (L’ Arte, 1898, p. 323.) 

Discovery of the Chapel of Sant’ Orsola. — Some years ago a special 
room was devoted in the Academia at Venice to the paintings by Carpaccio 
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representing the legend of S. Ursula. The painter Alessandri, whose enthu- 
siasm was of material assistance in the arrangement of this room, has recently 
discovered the chapel, supposed to have been destroyed, which originally 
contained these paintings. (L’ Arte, 1898, p. 210.) 

The Eucharistic Exhibit. — In 1897, in connection with the Eucharistic 
Congress, was held an exhibition of ecclesiastical objects such as reliquearies, 
crucifixes, and chalices, many of which were of extraordinary beauty. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy of these was the celebrated crucifix of S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, the very crucifix which figures in one of Gentile Bellini’s large 
paintings of the Piazza di S. Marco. This and several other objects from 
this exhibition are published by Emil Jacobson in L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 
165-171. 

FRANCE 


ROUEN. — The Museum. — In the Chateau de Longueville, near Rouen, 
statues were erected to Bertran du Guesclin, De la Hire, and Dunois in the 
fifteenth century. A head discovered at De Longueville in 1872 is now in 
the Museum of Rouen, where it is designated as the head of Du Gueselin. 
This museum has recently acquired a head of similar style, found near De 
Longueville. There is reason to believe that it was the head of one of these 
three statues. (Ami d. Mon. 1898, pp. 178-180.) 


BELGIUM 


MEYSSE. — Recently Discovered Frescoes. — A few miles north of 
Brussels is the village church of Meysse. The church dates from the fif- 
teenth century and was enlarged in the seventeenth century. <A portion 
of it was burned in 1730. The Belgian government has placed its restora- 
tion in charge of the well-known architect, Van Isendijk. Back of the 
altar in the left transept have been uncovered frescoes of the Annuncia- 
tion and the Death and Ascension of the Virgin; and in the right transept 
the Recovery of St. Hubert and the Last Judgment. These frescoes have 
been restored by Joseph Middeleer. In the style of the others he has added 
in the left transept an Adoration of the Magi and in the right transept the 
Charity of St. Martin. (D. Josern in Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 465-466.) 

NIEUPORT. — Portrait Frescoes.— A few years ago the transept 
piers of the church at Nieuport were found to be ornamented with portraits. 
These have been recently restored and are published in the R. Art Chrét. 
1899, pp. 86-87. They represent Charles V and his wife, Isabella of Pcrtugal, 
Philippe le Beau and his wife, Jeanne d’ Aragon. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON. — National Gallery. — ‘Iwo paintings belonging to the cele- 
brated Madonna delle Rocce and representing musical angels in niches, have 
been recently acquired by the National Gallery. As is known from a docu- 
ment published by E. Motta in the Arch. Stor. Lomb. in 1893, this painting 
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was painted by Leonardo da Vinci with the assistance of Giovan Ambrogio 
de Predis. (L’ Arte, 1898, p. 210.) 

Burlington Club Exhibition of Milanese Paintings. — From April to 
July, 1898, the Burlington Fine Arts Club exhibited a collection of seventy- 
six paintings of the Milanese school, from private collections in England. 
With the exception of Leonardo da Vinci, the principal painters of the school 
were represented. The exhibition was rendered more useful by the cata- 
logue, carefully prepared by Herbert Cook, who also placed on exhibition a 
collection of six hundred photographs of Milanese paintings. Full notices of 
this exhibition are given by A. Venturi in L’Arte, 1898, pp. 315-318, and by 
G. Frizzoni in Gaz. B. A. October and November, 1898. 

A New Rembrandt. —In Athen. January 28, 1899, J. C. Robinson an- 
nounces the discovery of an early painting by Rembrandt. It represents 
“ Vanitas,” the central feature being a skull crowned with laurel with a pen 
beneath it, and surrounded with piles of books and paper, drawing imple- 
ments, ete. It is signed Van Ryn. A “ Vanitas with a skull” is mentioned 
in Smith’s version of the catalogue of Rembrandt’s effects after his insol- 
vency. In coloring and technique this painting resembles early works by 
Rembrandt. In Athen. May 13 and June 3, Malcolm Bell opposes the attri- 
bution of the picture to Rembrandt. Arguments in favor of the attribution 
to him are advanced by J. C. Robinson, Athen. May 6, May 20, and June 17. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — A Christ on the Cross by Jan van Eyck. — The Berlin 
Museum has recently acquired a Christ on the Cross between the Virgin and 
St. John. The painting was sold in England as a Roger van der Weyden. 
Hugo von Tschudi in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 202-205, gives the 


reasons which lead him to assign the painting to Jan van Eyck. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


PRAGUE. — Abraham Godyn.— The Rudolfinum at Prague has re- 
cently acquired a noteworthy painting representing Jaél and Sisera by Abra- 
ham Godyn of Antwerp. Godyn was called to Prague in 1687. He decorated 
the castle Troja near Prague, and while there painted a number of pictures. 
By 1711 he had returned to Antwerp. (Tu. v. FrimMet in Rep. f. K. 1898, 
pp. 291-292.) 

UNITED STATES 


BROOKLYN. — Della Robbia Relief.— A relief by Giovanni Della 
Robbia, formerly in the possession of the Antinori family at Florence, has 
been purchased by Mr. Augustus Healy and presented to the Brooklyn 
Institute museum. The relief is nearly semicircular, about 10 feet long by 
3 feet high. It represents the Resurrection. The only other important 
Della Robbia relief in the United States is the one presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum some years ago by Mr. Henry G. Marquand. (New York 
Tribune, quoted in Public Opinion, May 4, 1899.) 


1899 
January — June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Future of Museums. — At the celebration of the 140th anniversary 
of the foundation of the Royal Bavarian Academy at Munich, March 11, 
1899, A. Furtwiingler delivered the address “Uber Kunstsammlungen in 
alter und neuer Zeit” (Munich, 1899, published by the Academy. For sale 
by the G. Franz publishing house). The latter part of the address is printed 
in Berl. Phil. W. May 13, 1899, pp. 602-606. In the museum of the future, 
important works of art are to be kept separate from the unimportant, the 
latter being of use for purposes of study. The building is to be subordinate 
to the contents. Ancient works of art should not be crowded together nor 
used for mere deceration. Local museums should contain the works of art 
found in their neighborhood, while museums not of local character should 
contain many reproductions. Museums of modern art should not exist, 
for a museum is a place for dead art, not for the living art of the 
present. 

Archaeological Notes from Dalmatia and Pannonia. — In the Vjesnik 
of the Archaeological Society at Agram, New Series, III, 1898-99, pp. 150- 
205, J. BrunSmid publishes (in Croatian) the second number of his notes 
from Dalmatia and Pannonia (ef. ibid. I, pp. 148-183). The present article 
treats of Dalmatia and Pannonia Superior. Numerous fragments of rude 
sculpture, several Latin and a few Greek inscriptions of late date, a number 
of brick-stamps, very few vases, and some small bronze objects, fibulae and 
the like, are published. The article has 104 illustrations. 

The Thracian God Zbelthiourdos. — This god is known only from five 
inscriptions and a passage in Cicero in Pisonem xxxv, 85, where Jovis 
Velsuri fanum (so the manuscripts, vulgo Jovis Urii) is mentioned. The 
worship of this god, whose name is spelled in various ways in Greek and 
Latin, was widespread in Thrace. In a relief in the Capitoline Museum 
(v. Duhn, Antik. Bildw. III, 3771; B. Com. Roma, 1880, p. 12, pl. i, ete.) he 
appears with the attributes of Zeus, accompanied by the goddess "Iau BadovAn, 


who is nude and rides a horse. 
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Trilingual Inscription from Henchir Alaouin.—In (. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, pp. 48-54, P. Berger and R. Cagnat publish, with somewhat exhaustive 
comment, an inscription in Latin, Greek, and Phoenician. It appears to be 
a dedication by a physician. The Latin reads: 


Q. Marci(us...... ) | Protomacus [medicus....] | facta L(?). M. Cos. 


The Greek : 
Kovivetos Mapxio[s Ilpwro... | wayos “HpaxAeido[v iarpos...]} | 


The Phoenician inscription is translated: “(This altar) Quintus Proto- 
(machus the physician) has given in the year of the suffetes Abdmelqart and 
Adonba(al).” The date is toward the middle of the first century B.c. In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 166-169, Berger writes of the peculiar form of 
iod in this inscription (ef. Clermont-Ganneau, ibid. p. 135). 

Ancient Oil-presses in Tripoli.— At a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, January 28, 1899, H. S. Cowper in a paper discussed the theory pro- 
pounded by J. L. Myres that the Senams of Tripoli were Roman oil-presses. 
This explanation had reached him too late to discuss it in his recently pub- 
lished book ; but he had since had opportunities of collecting evidence, which 
could be divided into three parts: (1) Statistical; by making calculations as 
to the crop the district of the Senams would bear, and how many presses of 
a given size would be required. His conclusion was that the Senams were 
not too numerous if the area was almost entirely devoted to olive culture. 
(2) Constructive evidence, which was strongly in favor of the oil-press theory. 
(3) The evidence of Arab tradition and nomenclature, which at first sight 
seemed to favor an early religious use, for the natives not only call the up- 
right triliths “idols,” but ridicule any industrial origin when questioned. 
Mr. Cowper, however, although he had himself suggested a pre-Roman 
religious origin, thought that this could not be maintained. His opinion 
was that the devastation during the wars of Justinian brought the oil in- 
dustry to an end, and that this district, being practically depopulated, was 
then occupied by some pagan stone-worshipping tribe, perhaps from the 
desert, and that these newcomers, entirely ignorant of the origin of these 
strange-looking structures, at once used them as objects of worship. The 
Arabs who swarmed over Barbary from the seventh century onward found 
this idolatry in actual practice, and hence called them “idols,” the name 
which they still bear. Additional arguments in favor of the identification 
of the Senams with oil-presses were adduced by Mr. Myres, Mr. Arthur 
Evans, and Mr. W. Gowland. (Athen. February 11, 1899.) An abstract of 
Mr. Myres’ original article, read at the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
January 19, 1899, is contained in Athen. January 28, 1899. 

Russian Iconography.—In the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 294-302, J. 
Dictiot catalogues ninety-two chromo-lithographs of religious subjects pro- 
cured in Russia. They are authorized for popular distribution by commit- 
tees of ecclesiastical censure in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Odessa, and Kiev. 
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Although dating from 1887-94, they represent religious images, some of 
which are archaic and Slavic in character; others show the influence of west- 
ern European art from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 


EGYPT 


The Furniture of Tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty.—In R. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 366-398, George Foucart discusses the contents of tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty, giving for the most part a summary of the results 
reached by J. Steindorff, Grabfunde des Mittleren Reichs in den Kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin. 1, Das Grab des Mentuhotep (Mittheilungen aus den Orienta- 
lischen Sammlungen VITT), Berlin, 1896. He lays stress upon the evidence 
that the architecture and costumes represented are the same from the fifth 
to the twelfth dynasty, and that they were not those of real life even in the 
fifth dynasty, but belong to an earlier period. The presence of two boats 
and of two women (representing domains) is explained by the supposition 
that two forms of belief survive side by side, an earlier form according to 
which the deceased resides in the tomb, and a later form which sends him 
on a voyage in the other world. 

Stele of the Eighteenth Dynasty. — A stele in the Louvre has reliefs 
divided into five registers. The first, at the top of the stele, contains, with 
appropriate inscription, the adoration of Anubis, the rising and setting sun. 
The second contains the adoration of Anubis and Osiris, the gods of the 
dead ; the third, the repast at the tomb; the fourth, the occupant of the tomb, 
Nofir-Sahou, with two slaves, engaged in his trade, that of bow-maker. 
The fifth register contains a hymn to Aton. Representations of bow-makers 
are found in tombs of all periods in Egypt, but this is the only known repre- 
sentation of bow-makers on a stele. Under the New Empire stelae often 
received in abbreviated form or résumé the decorations with which the 
wealthy Egyptians covered the walls of tombs. (A Moret, R. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1899, pp. 231-239; cut.) 

Babylonian Influence in Egypt.—In (. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 
60-67, L. Heuzey publishes (three pls.) three palettes from Egypt. One of 
these is broken and its parts are divided between the Louvre and the British 
Museum. The others were recently found by Quibell at Hieraconpolis. 
All have curious scenes of hunting and war, and on one is a figure of a 
king earlier than the fourth dynasty. A curious design occurs on two of 
these palettes, —two lions with long serpent necks stand opposite each 
other. In one case their necks are intertwined. The same curious creatures 
are seen on an early Babylonial seal published for comparison (pl.). This, 
taken in conjunction with the style of the relief work of the palettes, shows 
strong oriental influence in Egypt, and makes it probable that the Egyptian 
civilization was introduced from the east. 

The Statue of Pepi.—In an account of this statue in Berl. Phil. W. 
January 7, 1899, p. 27, special importance is attached to the fact that it is 
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not of bronze, but of sheets of copper nailed together with copper nails. 
The small figure of Methusophis, son of Pepi, found within the large statue, 
is a real masterpiece. The technique is the same as that of the large statue. 
(Cf. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 245.) 

Head of Cleopatra.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 132-133 (pl.), a 
colossal head from Alexandria is published with remarks by Maspere. It 
is a portrait of Cleopatra, and is all that is left, except inconsiderable frag- 
ments, of the two colossi, one male and the other female, found by Mahmoud 
Pacha el-Falaki some thirty years ago. The two figures were probably 
erected at the entrance of the temple of Demeter and Persephone, and 
represented Antony and Cleopatra with the attributes of Osiris and _ Isis. 
The relief from Denderah, supposed to be a portrait of Cleopatra, does 
not represent her. It is an Isis or Hathor, Cleopatra’s cartouche being 
a modern addition. The colossal head from Alexandria is the only real 
portrait of Cleopatra extant except those on coins. 

Women in Ptolemaic Egypt. — The custom of marriage between broth- 
ers and sisters in the royal family, far from being a growth of the Ptolemaic 
period, prevailed among the Pharaohs of the New Empire and was strongly 
upheld by the Osiric religion, which typified it in the holy marriage of Isis 
and Osiris. Originally, apparently, a compromise between a primitive reli- 
gious principle of female inheritance and a later prejudice in favor of male 
domination, and involving as it did the doctrine that the divinity of the sov- 
ereign was in direct proportion to the purity of his descent from the royal 
stock, it never lost the tendency to magnify the divinity of the female mem- 
bers of the family, especially the eldest daughter. Though the custom was 
not fully established until the time of Cleopatra II, yet the first Ptolemies 
necessarily adopted it to gain priestly and popular acceptance for their line. 
Hence Ptolemy Soter’s marriage with Berenice, reputed a daughter of Lagus, 
and the exclusion of his elder children from the succession. Hence the sec- 
ond Ptolemy’s marriage with his eldest full sister Arsinoe, and her early dei- 
fication with the name of Philadelphus. With the religious view of royalty 
is connected the right of the Queen-mother to rule, the frequent long delay 
of the marriage of the crown prince, and the “ illegitimacy” of heirs not 
children of the eldest sister, as in the case of the children of Soter IT. 

From the same native principle, under Osiric influence, came the singular 
independence of women of other classes in business and family relations, and 
their prominence in religie:s matters. (R. E. Wurre, J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, 


pp: 238-266.) 


BABYLONIA 


The Antiquity of Babylonian Buildings.— At the meeting of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, March 17, 1899, L. Heuzey adduced as collateral 
proof of the antiquity of the early buildings at Shirpurla (Tello), bricks 
fashioned by hand and marked with the impression of the thumb. A little 
later, the city seal, a lion-headed eagle, was substituted. These bricks, which 
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go back nearly to the time of the invention of brick, bear inscriptions of 
kings Our-Nina and Eannadou. Such bricks are found elsewhere in Baby- 
lonia below the constructions of Naram-Sin and Sargon the Elder, and thus 
attest the priority of the kings whose names they bear. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, p. 176.) 

An Early Inscription, — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 194-195, L. Heuzey 
gives a reading of an inscription on a fragment of a cup of calcite (so-called 
oriental or Egyptian alabaster) from Tello, now in Constantinople. It 
bears the name of Our-Nina. The inscription is rendered: “ To the goddess 
Baou, beneficent lady, Loum-ma-doub-ni, scribe of the supervision of the 
measures of wheat, for the prolongation of his life, has consecrated.” 


SYRIA AND PHOENICIA 


Coins of Botrys. — Jules Rouvier of Beyrouth shows that an autonomous 
coinage of Botrys in Phoenicia existed under the Roman Empire, and that 
the era of the town was dated from the battle of Actium. (./. Int. d’Arch. 
Num. II, 1899, p. 9.) 

The Area of Antioch. — The area of ancient Antioch is very differently 
given on the plans of Niebuhr, Rey, and Baedeker (481, 642, 1924 hectares), 
but according to Dr. Richard Kiepert the work of J. Cernik, on which the 
last is based, is not trustworthy. Niebuhr’s measurements were made in 
1766 by pacing off the ground. A fresh investigation is needed, and should 
be made before the old city wall is destroyed. (J. Parrscn, Arch. Anz. 
1898, p. 223.) 

The Limits of Gezer.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 247-251, is a care- 
ful description of the “ tell” of Gezer, with three plates, by M. J. Lagrange. 
The inscriptions found at several points marking the limits of the ancient 
city are described. Though definite results are not reached, the available 
material is made accessible. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Aramaic Monument of Arabissos.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 808-810, Clermont-Ganneau reads the first line of the inscription .. . 
“made at the marriage of B I L (?) the great, the king. 
of the second line he deciphers the name Ahuramazd(a). Among the reliefs 


At the beginning 


are scattered Aramaic characters. 

The Lycian Alphabet. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 1. 1899, pp. 52-76, 
Walter Arkwright discusses the Lycian alphabet, which he finds “ is either 
directly derived from the Pamphylian, or from a common original.” The 
Lycian letters are twenty-nine in number. Their forms and equivalents are 
carefully given. 

The Water-works of Smyrna.— The remains of the ancient high- 
service water-works of Smyrna have been traced from the source at Kara 
Bunar, 750 m. above sea-level, to the citadel, which is about 184 m. above the 
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sea, the lowest intermediate point being at the crossing of the river Meles, 
about 30 m. from sea-level. A wall of the native limestone, 2 m. thick, 
which crosses roads and streams by arches, carries a conduit made partly of 
perforated blocks of trachyte and partly of clay pipe. Mortar was used at 
the joints, where a raised ring on one block fitted into a socket on the next 
one. The blocks are thick enough to bear a pressure of 200 m. of water, 
(G. Weser, Jh. Arch. I. XTV, 1899, pp. 4-25; 2 pl., 35 cuts.) 

The Battle of Issus.— In Jh. Ocsterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 105-128, Adolf 
Bauer discusses the ancient accounts of the battle of Issus and the move- 
ments of troops before the battle. Ancient historians paid little attention to 
topography, and their accounts of battles are therefore often incorrect. The 
plain where the battle of Issus was fought is about 10 km. wide, not fourteen 
stadia (about 2.50 km.) as Polybius states, on the authority of Callisthenes. 
Other topographical details are discussed. A sketch and two maps illustrate 
the article. 

Inscriptions and Topographical Notes from Caria.—In B.C.I//. 
XXII, 1898, pp. 361-402, Georges Cousin begins the publication of the 
itinerary of a journey in Caria in 1889, which yielded some fragments of 
the philosophical inscription of Oenoanda, already published. (1) From 
Aidin (Tralles) to Mendéliah, south of the Meander, along the Latmie gulf. 
The villages passed are given, and the distances in hours and minutes. The 
itinerary contains fourteen inscriptions, for the most part honorary or 
mortuary, and generally somewhat mutilated. The presence of ancient 
ruins is noted, and the geographical and topographical features, but there 
are no detailed descriptions. (2) The XaAxyropets. According to the 
inscriptions Chaleetor must be identified with Kara-Kouyouk, a few hours 
beyond Mendéliah. Six inscriptions are given from this neighborhood, 
including three already published by Myres and Paton (J.H.S. 1896, p. 228). 
All are fragmentary, but one contains, in addition to a Greek inscription, 
some fragments in Carian characters. (3) Mylasa. From this place 
seventeen inscriptions are published, including some fragments of the Latin 
version of the edict of Diocletian. Four of the inscriptions contain 
references to the Aacuoves dyafoc, and one seems to contain some liturgical 
regulations, but the greater number are too mutilated to admit of certain 
restoration. (4) Olymos. Ten inscriptions from this place are published, 
for the most part fragmentary, and printed without restorations in capi- 
tals. Of these inscriptions from Mylasa and Olymos many have been 
published by Judeich (Athen. Mitth. XTV, 1889, pp. 366-397, and XV, 1890, 
pp. 252-282) or Hula and Szanto (Sitzh. Wien. Akad. CXNXXIT, 1895). In 
some cases Cousin has been able to add a few lines or correct the readings. 

In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 421-439, Cousin comments on the inscrip- 
tion from Olymos published by him on pp. 400 ff. The paper was written 
in 1889, and the author has merely added references to new inscriptions, 
as he believes the later literature has not affected his arguments. The 
inscription contains two legal texts, one occupying eighteen lines, the other 


three. It lacks a few letters on the right, but a great deal on the left, 
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where a slab seems to have been lost. The two documents deal with the 
procedure in the sale of lands, to which other inscriptions of Olymos and 
Mylasa refer. After a short commentary on the restorations proposed, the 
proper names in the first document are discussed at length. The second 
document is a continuation of the first, referring to the same transaction, 
and probably written in the same year. The p.cOwrai are clearly the same, 
and this enables the author to show that the missing stone contained from 
thirty to thirty-five letters in a line, and that in all about forty letters are 
lost from the left side of the inscription. It is noticeable that the inscrip- 
tions of Olymos and the contracts relating to sales from Mylasa, which 
belong to the same period, contain the same names. So far as can be 
determined most of the inscriptions from Olymos are contemporary, and 
relate to sales; furthermore, the contemporary inscriptions from Mylasa 
also relate to sales of land in Olymos. This cannot be a chance. Wad- 
dington has already suggested that it is due to a union of Olymos with 
Mylasa, and a consequent reorganization of the smaller community. Cousin 
shows that this is connected with the growth of Mylasa after the Mithradatic 
wars, When Olymos, Euromos, and Labranda were absorbed. The demes of 
Olymos were divided among the tribes of Mylasa, while the @vAad of Olymos 
became religious organizations and are called ovyyévea. In this explana- 
tion there are of course some doubtful points due to the paucity of our 
information, but it seems to account for the disappearance of these towns 
from history. Euromos alone, as its coinage continues, seems to have 
retained a certain degree of autonomy. 

Ancient Phrygian Civilization. — In Athen. Mitth, XXIV, 1899, 
pp. 1-45, A. Kérte publishes the fourth part of his * Kleinasiatische Studien,’ 
discussing ‘ Ein altphrygischer Tumulus bei Bos-djiik (Lamunia).’ This 
place is about 45 km. northwest of Dorylaeum, and must always have been 
a station on the main road from Bithynia to the old Phrygian cities. The 
ancient name, Lamounia, is known from a metrical epitaph discovered in 
1895, and now first published. The place must have been of small impor- 
tance, as only four inscriptions seem to have been found here. Near the 
modern village is the ancient necropolis, which still furnishes stone slabs for 
the workmen. One of these late Roman graves is described. Much more 
important are the remains of the old Phrygian settlement, of about 1500 B.c. 
This settlement seems to have occupied a rocky hill near the modern village, 
as is shown by abundant potsherds, and various cuttings in the rock. More 
information, however, is furnished by a tumulus near the foot of the hill. 
Such tumuli are frequent in the Phrygian plains. The sepulchral character 
of this mound was first made clear by the discovery of its stone top in the 
neighboring Turkish cemetery. Such stones are frequent in Phrygia, and 
Kérte shows that they are phalli, and discusses analogous representations 
and their symbolism on graves. The removal of this mound by the 
railroad gave opportunity for a study of the contents, which showed that 
these tumuli are of great importance for the old Phrygian civilization. The 
mound was about 11 m. high, and 40 m. in diameter, but had been partly 
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levelled at the top by earlier workmen. The mound showed four layers of 
ashes and burnt earth, and a fifth must have covered the bottom. Through 
the whole mound were charred bones, potsherds, stone implements, and a 
few objects of metal. Five human skulls were found near the bottom. No 
trace of a grave chamber has been found. It seems clear that the monument 
was originally for one person, and that the mound was raised at four separate 
periods, marked by burnt offerings to the dead. The greater part of the 
paper is occupied by a detailed description of the objects found, including a 
list of the animals and plants used in the offerings. The stone objects 
included club-heads, a chisel, a slingstone, a mould for a dagger, and other 
implements, similar to those discovered at Troy. Metal was but scantily 
represented, a knife and some pins of nearly pure copper and a leaden weight 
were found, and traces of iron are certain ; an important confirmation of the 
existence of iron in the prehistoric layers at Troy. A few manufactures of 
bone, such as knife-hilts, an arrow-head, and others of uncertain use. Far 
more numerous and important are the vases. Though few of these can be 
put together, the fragments show the character of old Phrygian pottery. It 
is similar to the Trojan ware from the fifth city. Only a few pieces show 
the use of the potter's wheel. Painted decoration is unknown, but variations 
in color are secured by burning, the inside and upper part of the outside 
being black, the lower part of the outside yellow or red. Such vases are 
usually polished. The vases are ornamented by partial polishing, by 
engraved patterns, and by decoration in relief. The vases in general, as 
at Troy, are intended for hanging rather than standing. 

The various forms of these vases are described, and Trojan or other 
analogies pointed out in detail. They include pitchers, drinking-cups, cook- 
ing and storage vessels. In clay also are made many other implements, often 
of uncertain use, and frequently showing surprising identity with objects 
from Troy. Very rare are the fragments of representations of animals or 
men. The discoveries in this tumulus show a civilization not merely 
influenced by the Trojan, as is the case in Cyprus, but identical with it, and 
distinctly different from the Mycenaean. These tumuli and the remnants 
of this civilization are found wherever Phrygian dominion reached. That 
the ancient tradition that the Phrygians and Trojans came to Asia Minor 
from Thrace was well founded, is shown by the huge tumulus near Salonica, 
in which the same layers of ashes and earth can be traced, and potsherds of 
the same géneral character have been found. In Thrace such tumuli were 
built even down to Roman times, though in Phrygia they were early 


exchanged for rock-tombs. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Origin of Acroteria.—In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 1-51, 
©. Benndorf attempts to solve the problem of the origin of acroteria. 
Acroteria are foreign to Egyptian and oriental architecture and peculiar to 
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Greek architecture, in which they belong to the fronts or gable ends of 
buildings. In the imitation architecture of Lycian tombs the points of the 
gables have ornamentation which seems to be derived from the ornamented 
end of a round log serving as a ridge pole in the wooden Lycian house. 
The earliest Greek acroteria, e.g. that from the Heraeum at Olympia, are 
circular, or nearly circular, in form, and are explained as developments 
from the ornamented end of the ridge pole. Examples of such round 
acroteria are given. Round acroteria at the lower corners of gables, such as 
those from the Acropolis at Athens, published A nt. Denk. I, 50, are explained 
as derived from the ends of beams laid along the lower part of the primi- 
tive wooden roof. The Lycian house is described in detail. With the adop- 
tion of tiled roofs the heavy ridge pole became unnecessary, and the central 
acroterium, now retained by the power of tradition and the popular taste, 
took the form of a palmetto, a palmetto flanked by figures, or figures alone, the 
figure of Nike being the most popular. Antefixes along the sides of build- 
ings at the edges of the roofs are derived from boards nailed on the ends of 
rafters as protection and ornament. The development of the tiled roof 
from the wooden roof is described. Japanese roofs show resemblances to 
Greek roofs, but this fact is not the result of early communication between 
the two countries. It shows, however, that similar modes of construction lead 
to analogous ornamental forms. The article is illustrated with fifty-four cuts. 

The Stadium at Epidaurus. — At the January meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, Cavvadias spoke of the recently exca- 
vated stadium at Epidaurus. It evidently belongs to Hellenic times, as the 
iron clamps in the masonry of the seat of the agonodicae have the form of 
a double T, and an inscription has been found reading @pacvpndnys éxocyoe. 
The length of the stadium is 181.08 m., which gives a new foot of 0.30 m. 
The stone seats were placed on a foundation of earth. The stadium had 
no semi-circular sphendone, but was rectangular. The place of the start 
and that of the finish were in Greek times marked by a line, not by a pave- 
ment. Every hundred feet were columns, so that the length of the course 
could be decreased in certain cases. The iron pegs which marked the posi- 
tions of the ten contestants were supplanted by half columns in Roman 
times. The hermae in the panathenaic stadium at Athens are to be explained 
as serving the same purpose. (Berl. Phil. W. March 11, 1899, p. 316.) 

A Royal Dwelling of the Homeric Age.—In the Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 89-140, Louis Rouch discusses the Homeric palace, 
especially the house of Odysseus. ‘The palace consisted of detached build- 
ings in and behind a court. In its general arrangement it resembled the 
palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae, but its decoration was less splendid. This 
was due to the state of war following the Dorian invasion and the migra- 
tion of the earlier inhabitants of Greece to Asia Minor. The Greek house 
of the classical period developed from the Homeric house. The details of 
the house of Odysseus are discussed at length. 

The Megaron of the Homeric Palace. — At the meeting of the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens, on March 15, 1899, Dérpfeld discussed the Megaron 
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of the Homeric palace, with special reference to its architectural reconstruc- 
tion, comparing the attempt of N. M. Isham with other publications. After 
consideration of the form of columns, architrave, and other parts of the house, 
the shape of the roof was discussed at length, and the conclusion reached 
that at Tiryns it was certainly flat and of earth. The choice for the 
Ilomeric palace lay between this and a very steep-pitched roof, for the slight 
incline of the later Greek temple required good tiles such as were unknown 
to the Mycenaeans. This form of roof was a Corinthian invention. (Athen. 
Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 95-96.) 

Dérpfeld on Mycenaean Architecture.—In the introduction to 
Manatt’s translation and enlargement of Tsountas’s Muxjvat Muxnvaios 
TloAcrexpos (The Mycenaean Age, a Study of the Monuments and Culture 
of Prehomeriec Greece, by Ch. Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt. With an 
introduction by W. Dorpfeld. London, 1897, Maemillan & Co.; Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Dérpfeld discusses several points concerning 
Mycenaean architecture. A German translation of part of his remarks is 
given by B(elger) in Berl. Phil. W. June 3 and 10, 1899. 

The Greek Theatre. — Athen. Mitth. XXIII (1898), pp. 382-389, con- 
tains an article by J. H. Holwerda, Jr., who discusses ‘Tapacxyva, Mapodor, 
Ilepiaxro.’ The word means “ side-cxynvy,” just as mapabvpa 
means “side-door.” This shows that the wapaoxyvua were used for the en- 
trance of persons, i.e. the subordinate characters, and this is confirmed by 
Didymus as preserved by Harpocration, s.v. The zapodo are the doors in 
the mapaoxyvia, which were concealed by a movable decoration, indicating 
the place from which the actor or chorus came. This decoration was usu- 
ally on a large zivag, but was sometimes placed on the triangular zepiaxrou, 
which of course allowed much greater changes. These views are supported 
by an examination of Pollux, 1V, 126, 131, Athenaeus, XIV, 622 b, and 
Demosthenes in Mid. 17 with Ulpian’s commentary. 


SCULPTURE 


Archaic Head from Lycia.— In "Ed. ‘Ap. 1899, pp. 51-56; pl. iii, P. 
Kastriotes publishes an archaic female head of poros stone in the National 
Museum at Athens. The head was found in Lycia. It is of life size 
and has remains of coloring. The face is almost perfectly preserved, 
only the end of the nose and the upper lip being broken. The mouth wears 
the smile peculiar to archaic art. The head is covered with the skin of a 
lion’s head, and is therefore interpreted as Omphale. Other representations 
of Omphale are mentioned, and a lead tablet from Tarentum, now in the 
Numismatical Museum in Athens, is published. Here Omphale appears 
wearing a lion’s skin. The head from Lycia, which once belonged to a 
statue, is the earliest known representation of Omphale. 

The So-called Heracles of Onatas.—In Jh. Oecsterr. Arch. I. 1899, 
pp. 77-80 (2 cuts), Arthur Mahler shows that the bronze in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale which Friederichs (Berlins antike Bildwerke, II, 442) con- 
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nected with the Heracles of Onatas must rather represent Heracles in 
combat with Achelous. The object in Heracles’s left hand is the horn of the 
river god, who may have been represented as a man with horns or as a com- 
posite monster with fish body and tail, human breast, shoulders, arms, and 
head, with one horn projecting from the forehead. Such an Achelous ap- 
pears in a vase painting by Phanphaios in the British Museum. The bronze 
appears to be a work of Attic art of the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 

Sculptures from Ceos. —In ‘Ed. 'Apx. 1898, pp. 231-242, L. Savignoni 
publishes (pl. xiv.) and discusses three works of sculpture from Ceos. The 
first is a great couchant lion near Ioulis. It was originally carved from the 
living rock, but has been separated from it by the rains. Even in its present 
bad condition it shows traces of Egyptian influence in its style. The Ionians, 
first of the Greeks, employed the lion freely in works of art, and the Ceans 
were Ionians. This lion may have been dedicated to Aristaeus. <A 
second work of sculpture is a votive relief representing a man and a boy 
before four divinities of whom one is male, the others female. Probably 
Aristaeus (with the type of Asclepius) and the nymphs are intended. The 
relief resembles Attic work of the fifth century B.c. The third work is a grave- 
stone with the inscription Xapiriov Swrnpiwvos Tpuvdepiov Ovyarnp jpwis. 
Under an architrave supported by two Ionic columns stands a draped 
female figure. In her right hand is a torch; a second torch in her left is 
held down. A small female slave holds a reversed torch in one hand, a 
pyxis in the other. The deceased, thus represented with the attributes of 
Demeter and Cora, was probably a priestess. The work belongs to the 
second or first century B.c. 

The Athena Parthenos. — In Time and the Hour, Boston, May 6, 1899, 
F. P. Stearns claims that the Farnese Athena in Naples is the best extant 
imitation of the Athena Parthenos. Incidentally doubts are expressed con- 
cerning the genuineness of the Strangford shield. 

An Athena of the School of Alcamenes. — At a meeting of the Hel- 
lenic Society, February 23, 1899, Ernest A. Gardner read a paper on a head 
of Athena of the school of Aleamenes, which was formerly in the Disney col- 
lection, and had recently come into the possession of Mr. Philip Nelson, by 
whose kind permission it was published. The head, from its style, evi- 
dently belongs to the Attic school of the closing years of the fifth century, 
and shows a very remarkable expression of kindly reverie. All indications 
point to Aleamenes or his immediate surroundings. The head evidently 
is identical in type with the Athena from Crete in the Louvre, who holds a 
snake in a box — evidently Erichthonius — on her left arm and aegis. This 
Athena had already been associated with Alecamenes by Dr. Reisch upon 
external evidence. Other heads— notably the Glienicke head of Athena — 
are evidently variations on the same type, though they belong to a different 
set of statues. A statue in Berlin resembles the Cretan Athena, but has a 
child instead of the snake, and in position approximates to the “ Eirene and 
Plutus ” of Cephisodotus; and a similar motive and expression recur in the 


“ Hermes ” of Praxiteles. Casts were exhibited both of the Athena and of 
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the athlete in Dr. Nelson’s possession, published in J.H.S. XVIII, pl. xi. 
The cast showed that this last head is more Polyclitan in style than one 
would suppose, judging only from the photograph. Mr. G. F. Hill, while 
suggesting that the Athena seen by Pausanias was of the type (known from 
coins and marble copies) in which her left hand rests on her hip, pointed 
out that although the cults of Hephaestus and Athena Hephaestia were com- 
bined at Athens, she perhaps took her name rather from Hephaestia in 
Lemnos, where both deities were worshipped, and that the name Lemnian 
attached to an Athena by Phidias was to be similarly explained. (Athen. 
March 4, 1899.) 

Gardner’s paper is published in full, J.H.S. XTX, 1899, pp. 1-12; pl. 
Casts of the Athena head, as well as of the athlete head, J.H.S. XVIII, 
pl. xi, can be obtained by application to Dr. Nelson at 2, Aigburth Vale, 
Liverpool. 

Head of a Child at Carthagena.— In the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
I, 1899, pp. 59-62, pl. i, P. Paris publishes and discusses a head which 
Engel, in his catalogue (Nouvelles et Correspondance in the R. Arch. XXIX, 
1896, p. 209) calls the head of a youth and thinks may be a bit of high relief 
broken off from a sarcophagus. The head is really from a statue. It rep- 
resents a child with a crown of laurel. The expression is one of bouderie, 
almost of sadness. The work is excellent, and appears to be original Greek 
work of the third century B.c. It shows more naturalism than the work of 
the fourth century, but better taste than that of the second. The marble is 
coarse grained, probably Greek. 

A New Portrait of Alexander.— The statue of Parian marble, of 
more than life size, from Magnesia ad Sipylum, which Th. Reinach has 
called an Apollo, is rather a portrait statue of Alexander the Great, and the 
object of which a fragment remains in the left hand is not a cithara, but a 
sword. The profile of the face especially is of the type recognized as Alex- 
ander’s. The position of the sword, with blade passing up behind the arm, 
is not uncommon in Roman imperial statues. The right arm, which is miss- 
ing, was probably raised and resting on a lance. A resemblance in style 
to the Maussolus suggests a connection with some one of the artists of the 
Mausoleum, possibly Leochares. (T. W1eGanp, Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1599, pp. 
1-4; pl.; 4 cuts. 

Craterus and the Proprietor of the Alexander Sarcophagus of 
Sidon. — In Hermes, 1899, pp. 251-250, H. Willrich finds in the Macedo- 
nian most prominently represented upon the Alexander sarcophagus the 
general Craterus. The combat with the lion probably took place before the 
siege of Tyre. The proprietor of the tomb, who is represented in Persian 
costume, is probably Kophen, son of Artabazus. The man whose murder is 
represented appears to be Perdiccas. The battle in which Alexander appears 
is probably the battle of Issus; the other battles are ascribed to the war 


between Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes. The investigation starts 
with the inscription from Delphi (2.C.H. 1897, pp. 508 ff.; ef. Am. J. Arch. 
1899, p. 63), which records the fact that Craterus rescued Alexander from a 
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lion. The historical facts pointing to the identification of the proprietor 
of the Alexander sarcophagus with Kophen are carefully set forth and the 
theories of previous writers refuted. 

Sculptures from Antioch. — Little sculpture of value has been found 
at Antioch. A small bronze group on a high basis, a work of the Seleucid 
epoch, now at Constantinople, represents Hermes as gymnastic trainer, with 
wings and lotus-leaf in his hair, standing over an antagonist whom he has 
brought to his knees in wrestling. A marble statue of an orator, with the 
upper part of the head missing, is careful work of the late imperial time. It 
has the left foot advanced, contrary to early usage. Two large sarcophagi 
are decorated with garlands, heads, etc., in Greek style, but the figure of a 
victorious athlete, on one, is Roman. Of the few heads, grave-reliefs, and 
fragmentary inscriptions at Antioch, some were brought from Seleucia or 
elsewhere. (R. Firster, Jb. Arch. I. XIII, 1898, pp. 177-191, 1 pl. ; 8 cuts.) 

Athena Hygieia.— A small bronze figure of Athena, in the British 
Museum, of Greco-Roman workmanship, represents the goddess playing with 
a snake which lies on her right shoulder and breast. It is probably Athena 
Hygieia, a subject rare in art. The earliest known type of Hygieia is very 
similar, and the resemblance may be due to the fact that the two statues, 
Hygieia and Athena Hygieia, seen by Pausanias at Mycallessus, were both 
by Pyrrhus. (Cf. Pliny, NV. H. 34,80.) There is some evidence that the cult 
of Athena Hygieia began earlier than the fourth century. (H.B. WaLrTers, 
J.H.S. XTX, 1899, pp. 165-168 ; pl.) 

Lechat’s “ Bulletin Archéologique.”—In R. Et. Gr. XI, 1899, pp. 
176-236, is Henri Lechat’s discussion of recent archaeological publications 
and articles. Of 60 pages, 40 are devoted to Greek sculpture, as are 18 of 
the 26 cuts. Lechat is inclined to ascribe the charioteer from Delphi to a 
Doric school. He does not believe that the torso at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts came from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. The bust from 
Elche he considers Greek in spirit, and Spanish only in accessories. Besides 
discussing many recent articles on Greek sculpture, Lechat devotes some 
space to Mycenaean art, Greek terra-cottas, painting, vases, and goldsmith 
work. 

Scenes of the Domestic Life of Women. —In “Ed. ‘Ap. 1898, pp. 
211-220, pl. xiii, K. Kourouniotes publishes four rudely made terra cottas. 
Two of these are said to have been found in graves at Thebes ; the other two 
came from Tanagra. The two from Thebes represent women putting loaves 
of bread into smallovens. One of the others represents a seated woman with 
some jars or receptacles before her. Some not very well modelled bits of 
clay seem to represent a fire of sticks, and the whole scene is then one 
of cooking. The fourth terra-cotta represents a standing woman feeding a 
bird. These figures were all originally colored, and traces of colors still 
remain. The date assigned is the early part of the fifth century B.c. 

Terra-Cotta Figures from Eretria. — In ’Ed¢. ’Apx. 1899, pp. 25-44 (pl. 
ii; 13 figs.), Miss C. A. Hutton describes and discusses a collection of terra- 
cottas in the Museum at Athens, which are known to have been found in 
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Eretria. She divides them into three groups, those of archaic style, those of 
developed style, and those of later style. The first two groups contain ex- 
cellent specimens of the coroplastic art, but comparison of these figures with 
those found at other places makes it evident that they are not of local 
Eretrian manufacture, but are importations from Athens and Boeotia. The 
most interesting of these are perhaps a semi-nude seated woman with a mirror 
on her lap and a group of an old woman holding a baby. The latter is, like 
many of the figures of the second group, very realistic. The figures of the 
third group are of rather heavy and clumsy forms, with bright colors. 
Though the workmanship is not fine, the invention and composition show 
much talent. The school to which these figures belong, sharing the heavi- 
ness which characterizes the school of Cyrene and even of Myrina, is 
doubtless a local Eretrian school. 

Animals as Pedestals. — In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 416, A. de Ridder 
publishes a supplement to his article on divinities on bases supported by 
animals in B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 200 ff. (ef. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 289), 
containing cuts of two terra-cottas in Athens, mentioned /.c. pp. 213-215. 
One represents Apollo drawn by swans, the other Cybele drawn by wolves. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Silhouettes in Greek Painting.—In R. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 355-388, E. 
Pottier discusses the use of silhouettes drawn from shadows in Greek paint- 
ing. He finds numerous distortions in black-figured vase paintings which 
are to be explained by the fact that the painter drew the outlines of his 
figures with the aid of shadows thrown upon a flat surface and then added 
the details, in incised or white lines, without referring to the living model. 
In this way right arms end in left hands and left feet grow upon right legs. 
Similar mistakes occur in Egyptian paintings, no doubt for the same reason. 
This part of the article is illustrated by sixteen cuts. The use of shadow 
silhouettes is not found in Mycenaean art. The Dipylon vases show per- 
haps the use of shadows cast upon the ground, but no systematic use of 
shadows. Nor do “proto-Corinthian” and * proto-Attic” vases show any 
use of shadows. But with the second half of the seventh century, — the 
time when Egypt was opened to the Greeks, —the systematic use of shad- 
ows is introduced. This was not confined to vase painting, but was also 
employed in fresco and other great painting. A discussion of Pliny, N.H. 
XXXV, 15-16, and Athenagoras, Apol. Christ. p. 18-19, ed. Schwartz 
(= Overbeck, Schriftquellen, No. 381) supports this view. The monumental 
painting of the seventh and sixth centuries was not black figures on a light 
ground. The colors used were much like those used in Egypt, and were 
applied flat. ‘Toward the end of the sixth century, with Cimon of Cleonae, 
foreshortenings, three-quarter views, etc., were introduced. At the same 
time Antenor and others made similar inventions in sculpture. After this a 
systematic use of shadow-silhouettes was no longer possible except as an 


occasional makeshift. 
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Boehlau’s ‘Aus Ionischen und Italischen Necropolen.’— The opening 
of the early cemeteries of Samos has thrown much light on early ceramic 
problems. The « Fikellura” ware of Rhodes is seen to be Samian, and * old 
Rhodian,” Milesian, — both offshoots of Mycenaean, free from “ geometric ” 
influence, but destined to react later on geometric wares, producing the old 
Attic and similar varieties. Boehlau finds in the black polychrome incised 
ware of Aeolis the origin of the black-figured Attic, but this is doubtful. 
(B. Grarer, November meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 
224-296.) 

Geometric Vases from Greece.—In the Jb. Arch I. XIV, 1899, pp. 
26-45, S. Wide gives numerous illustrations of the geometric ware of Thera, 
Melos, and Crete, with descriptions, summary of the peculiarities of each 
style, and notes on Mycenaean influence. The last was strongest in Crete, 
where the true geometric attained no high development. Geometric ware 
from other Greek regions will be given in a later paper. 

Early Greek Vases.— In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 273-302 (pl. vii; 10 
figs.), Louis Couve continues his ‘ Notes Céramographiques.’ (1) A vase in 
the National Museum at Athens, which belongs to the group discussed by 
Wide in Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 195 ff. It shows the characteristics of the old- 
est Boeotian geometric style, especially the union of two techniques, the 
drawing of figures in outline and filling in the body with parallel or crossed 
lines, and the painting the body in black while leaving the head in outline. 
This vase, an amphora on a high foot, differs from those described by Wide 
in not having a neck, and thus seems in form intermediate between the 
Dipylon vases and the Boeotian amphorae. As the style of decoration on 
these vases becomes more distinctive the neck grows longer and the body 
more slender. (2) This form is abandoned during the classical period of vase 
painting, but reappears among the advanced red-figured vases, in the large 
Attic amphorae, which are always decorated with marriage scenes, or scenes 
from the gynaeceum. Even these show a slight variation in form from the 
archaic type. To this ancient type belong the amphorae of Melos, and the 
Museum at Athens contains three vases from Eretria which are clearly only 
a slight variation. The decoration on these vases shows the union of ele- 
ments derived from Corinthian, Rhodian, and Melian vases, which character- 
izes the provincial art of the seventh and sixth centuries, particularly in 
Boeotia. (3) An amphora at Athens, decorated with a siren on each side, 
belonging to the same group as the Aegina crater, and the Nessus amphora ; 
another example of this group is an amphora in the British Museum. The 
latter has exactly the same form as the Attic vase with the sirens, and shows 
the transition between the Attic-Corinthian type and the classical pelike. 
(4) A pyxis from Corinth in the Museum at Athens, decorated on one side 
with a human head in profile. The face is the color of the clay, the beard 
and hair are black. The form is peculiar to the Corinthian workshops, and 
seems to have been imitated only in Syracuse. (5) A deep cup, without 
handles or foot, found at Thebes, and now in the Museum at Athens. It 
shows in black figures on a yellow ground a Dionysiae scene. Dumont has 
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placed this among the old Corinthian vases, but neither form nor decoration 
shows Corinthian influence. Everything points to a Boeotian origin, and 
many details testify to the Ionian influence in Boeotia during the archaic 
period. (6) A clay tripod from Boeotia, recently acquired by the Louvre. 
The general character of the decorations is Corinthian, but some details 
show Ionian influence. The form, very similar to the tripod from Tanagra 
and a small vase at Athens, is another proof of the influence of metal forms 
on Boeotian potters. (7) This same influence is seen in two little vases in 
the Museum at Athens. Both are tripods; one shows the influence of the 
metal model, especially in the folding in of the lip; the other in the imita- 
tion of the metal rings, which are here moulded on the body of the vase as 
in a Corintho-Rhodian example, published by Pottier, Mon. Piot, 1, p. 41. 
Boeotian Amphorae with Reliefs.—In B.C'.H. XXII, 1598, pp. 439- 
471, A. de Ridder begins the publication of the Boeotian amphorae with 
decoration in relief, of which four complete examples are known and some 
fragments. This article discusses in great detail three of the amphorae, 
with four plates and ten cuts in the text. A. The amphorae in Athens, 
already published by Wolters in "Ad. “Epx. 1892, pp. 213-241, pls. 8-9. 
With the figures on either side of the d07owa Onpwv, Wolters compared the 
dii nixi, and interpreted the goddess as Artemis Ilithyia. De Ridder believes 
that this is impossible, in view of the upright position of the goddess, and 
prefers to regard the figures as mere supporters and servants. With this vase 
are joined two fragments (A’) in Eretria, showing purely geometric decora- 
tion. B. A large amphora from Thebes now in the Louvre. The two 
zones round the body show the same animals as the Athenian vase. On the 
neck is Perseus slaying the Gorgon. Medusa has human form joined to the 
body of a horse: apart from the indication of the teeth there seems no 
attempt to represent her as a monster. This subject is somewhat rare, but 
was familiar to the artists of Asia Minor, and is found on a Cyprian cylin- 
der and a Rhodian vase, as well as on the shield of Heracles. De Ridder 
discusses these and other early representations, and finds the closest resem- 
blance to the Boeotian amphora in a vase of Amasis. The form of Medusa 
seems unique. The birth of Pegasus was early connected with the death of 
the Gorgon, and the difficulty of uniting these two events was variously 
solved. At Selinus Medusa holds a small horse in her arms; the Boeotian 
artist united the human form to the body of a horse. Similar representa- 
tions are found, as on two scarabaei published by Micali (figs. 5, 6). These 
monsters are not due to Etruscan influence but belong to Mycenaean art, 
and in no country did this tradition survive as long as in Boeotia. A 
fragment (B’), also in the Louvre, comes from another vase with the same 
scene. Some slight differences in details show that these reliefs were not 
mechanical reproductions. C. A large amphora from Thebes now in a 
private collection in England. On the shoulder of the vase is a procession 
of mounted archers, naked, but wearing a sort of peaked cap. The design 
is not oriental, as is shown by several details, and especially by the nudity of 
the men, which is purely Greek. Phocis was celebrated for its archers, 
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Boeotia for its cavalry, and nothing prevents interpreting this scene as a 
sacred procession in honor of a Boeotian divinity, probably Poseidon. The 
neck is occupied by a procession; at the head a woman holding a sceptre, 
followed by four others carrying a long chest on their heads. They are 
dressed in long robes richly decorated with stamped ornaments. This also 
represents a religious ceremony, probably in honor of the Theban Demeter. 
The caps of the riders and the dresses of the women are to be considered as 
decorated with metal rosettes, such as have been found at Mycenae and in 
Boeotian tombs. 

The Rape of Helen.— The proto-Corinthian lecythus interpreted by 
Couve, R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, p. 213, as the goddess Eris between two 
pairs of combatants, is republished and reinterpreted in R. Arch. XXXIII, 
1898, pp. 399-404, by Chr. Blinkenberg, who sees in the central female figure 
Helen, in the armed men on foot Theseus and Pirithous, and in the unarmed 
horsemen the Dioscuri. 

A Corinthian Cylix at Jena.— A Corinthian cylix once belonging to 
Goethe is of the small class described by Furtwiingler, Sammlung Somzée, 
p- 77. In size, in the use of black and red paint, and in the arrangement 
of the bands of decoration, it is like others, but of superior workmanship. 
Besides a somewhat freely grouped animal-frieze and a set of wounded com- 
batants, it has the Hydra attacked by Heracles and lolaus. The similarity 
of this and the two other instances of the scene on Corinthian vases shows 
the strong influence of tradition. (E. Pernice, Jb. Arch. J. XIII, 1898, 
pp- 200-202; pl.) 

Notes on Amasis and Ionic Black-figured Pottery.— Besides the 
seven signed vases of Amasis, two very fine unsigned amphorae, at Berlin 
and at Wiirzburg, are unmistakably his work. Others with certain of his 
peculiarities are perhaps from his shop, but not from his hand. Among 
these is an archaic psycter, or spout-amphora, a type doubtless introduced 
and modified by him from the Chaleidian psyeter. He was an artist of great 
originality, probably a foreigner and perhaps from Samos, who settled in 
Athens under Pisistratus and who constantly tried to vary the Attie black- 
figured style with foreign types and elements of design. The Ionic double 
row of rays is one of his marks. He stands at the end of a development 
including the Samian “ Fikellura” ware, a group of deinoi as yet found only 
in Italy, the Clazomenae sarcophagi, and a small group of amphorae of which 
the finest is in the Marquis of Northampton’s collection. Another Attic 
outgrowth of this Ionic art is the class of vases known as “affected Tyr- 
rhenian ” ware, one in which accuracy and delicacy of execution were devel- 
oped at the expense of design. (G. Karo, J.H.S. XIX, 1899, pp. 133-161 ; 
2 pls.; 4 cuts.) 

Early Incense-vessels in Greece. — The cothon, which Pernice has dis- 
covered to be an incense-burner, must have been the ordinary vessel for this 
use in the sixth and fifth centuries. Hitherto no censers have been known 
earlier than the elaborate ones of metal for religious purposes, represented 


in severe red-figured painting. A later form, not of tripod design, occurs in 
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scenes of women’s life and once in a grave-scene. It has been interpreted as 
an ointment-box. (v. Frirzr, Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. March, 1899. Arch. 
Anz. 1899, p. 16.) 

Some Early Funeral Lecythi.— A white glaze-outline lecythus from 
Eretria (Athens, No. 1935) is the largest and finest of a small class con- 
temporary with the “ Hygiainon” lecythi, about 450 B.c., but aiming rather 
to express the sentiment of the scene and the actual appearance of persons 
and monuments, than to attain perfection of execution. A curious naiveté 
is shown in the egg-shaped tumulus, a compromise between plan and eleva- 
tion, and in placing the sockets for vases on the face instead of the top of 
the steps. These lecythi, giving various scenes in the family ceremonial of 
respect for the dead, which resembled a sacrificial procession, not infre- 
quently recall figures of the Parthenon frieze. (R.C. Bosanquet, J.//.S. 
XIX, 1899, pp. 169-184; 2 pls.; 8 cuts.) 

Attic Lecythus from Cyprus.—In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 417-420, 
Paul Perdrizet publishes (3 cuts) an Attic lecythus from Cyprus. The vase 
belongs to the so-called Locrian type; those lecythi with a lustrous yellow 
ground, which preceded the white lecythi, and are found much more widely 
diffused, being especially frequent in the Italian Locris. This vase repre- 
sents a bearded man leaning on a knotted staff, with his right hand stretched 
out toward a cock. Above the cock is a large lyre. The vase must belong 
to the early part of the fifth century, a time when the relations between 
Athens and Cyprus were disturbed, and consequently very few Attic vases 
were imported. The black- and early red-figured vases are almost unknown 
in Cyprus. This vase closely resembles a lecythus from Ruvo in the Naples 
Museum, which differs chiefly in the position of the right hand of the man, 
which rests upon his hip, and in the fact that the cock is moving away from 
the figure. There can be no doubt that the vases are from the same work- 
shop, if not by the same potter, and the fact that one was found in Cyprus and 
the other in Italy shows the extent of the Attic trade in the early fifth century. 

Two Lecythi from Tanagra.— Under the title ‘Due Lekythoi di 
Tanagra,’ Luigi Savignoni publishes in Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 404- 
408 (pl. v), two vases which were seen and drawn by Winter in 1856, and 
one of which was also seen by Savignoni in 1893. Their present where- 
abouts is not given. One lecythus contains the representation of a Persian 
archer, who in his flight seems to turn to his pursuer and beg for mercy. 
The figure obviously is taken from some larger scene, and Savignoni is dis- 
posed to connect it closely with the paintings in the Poecile. The second 
lecythus bears an almost illegible xados inscription, and the somewhat 
common scene of a Nike with a basket flying toward an altar. As both 
vases are said to have been found in the same grave at Tanagra, the question 
is natural whether this is a mere chance, or whether the two designs form 


an allusion to the fate of the opposite parties in the great struggle, such as 
is found in the temple of Athena Nike on the Acropolis. 

Illustrations to Bacchylides.— Aimong the subjects of vase paintings 
that illustrate or are interpreted by the poems of Bacchylides are: The 
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voluntary sacrifice of Croesus (II]); the death of Meleager (V); the healing 
of the daughters of Proetus, without Melampus (X1); the last sacrifice of 
Heracles on Mt. Cenaeum (XVI); Theseus and the ring (XVII). The last 
occurs on four red-figured vases, including a cup by Euphronius, but none 
shows the ring. The invulnerability of the Nemean lion (XIII) seems to 
have been suggested to the poets by the vase-painters’ fondness for a 
strangling contest. Instances of the death of Archemorus (IX) throw no 
light on the doubtful text. (A. H. Smirn, J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, pp. 267- 
280; 1 pl.; 10 cuts.) 

Greek Popular Illustrated Books.— There is artistic evidence of 
illustrated editions of Homer, Euripides, and Menander as early as the 
third century B.c., and scientific works must always have had illustrations. 
Epitomized texts of the cyclic poets and prose versions of some later tales that 
were never put in epic form were in general use by the third century, and 
to such texts belong the tabulae Jliacae of Theodosius of the time of 
Augustus, and similar monuments. The flourishing book-trade of this 
time must have made illustrated books comparatively cheap. (U. von 
Winckelmannsfest Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., 
Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 228-230.) 

Mosaic at Lycosura. — The mosaic in the temple at Lycosura, described 
in Ipaxtixa, 1896, pp. 109 ff., and published iid. pls. i and ii (ef. Frazer, 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 1V, p. 368), is carefully described and 
published in the colors of the original by B. Leonardos, "Ed. ’Apy. 1899, 
pp. 44-48; pl. iii. The design, in red and white stones, exhibits two lions 
facing each other, surrounded by five borders of conventional patterns and 
plated twigs. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Lexicography of Greek Inscriptions. — In the University of Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology, 11, 1898, Helen M. Searles publishes ‘ A Lexi- 
cographical Study of the Greek Inscriptions’ (114 pp.). The new and rare 
words occurring in Greek inscriptions are given with references. The Attic 
material is less fully treated than that of the other dialects, and few words 
have been taken from inscriptions of the Christian era. 

Early Attic Inscriptions. — In an article on ‘ Altattische Schriftdenk- 
miiler’ in Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 466-492, Adolf Wilhelm discusses 
first the Salaminian decree, C./.A. IV, 1, pp. 57 and 164, la, to which he adds 
the small fragment already identified by H. G. Lolling. The inscription is 
written on a tapering pillar, the lines running from top to bottom, as is not 
uncommon on the bases of archaic votive offerings. The six fragments are 
from the upper part of this column, and a restoration seems impossible, as 
there is no certain clew to the length of the lines. In line 2, oixév €@ SaAapive 
is to be interpreted as oixév éav Sadapive (as Locative) or SaAapiv[os]. Cf. 
Thue. ITI, 18, ete. In the last line the punctuation before ér]i rés B[oAés 
indicates that these words are the beginning of a sentence which must have 
contained a dating of the decree, probably by the secretary of the senate. 
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These notes are followed by a careful discussion of the date of the inscrip- 
tion, with detailed examination of the views of Kohler, Beloch, and Keil, 
and full description of the palaeographical peculiarities. The conclusion 
reached, though with great caution, is that the decree belongs in the last 
decades of the sixth century, and possibly even in the time of Cleisthenes. 
The second part of the paper is devoted to an examination of the Heca- 
tompedon inscription, which Lolling considered somewhat older than the 
inscription on the altar of Pisistratus the Younger. Kirchhoff dated it in 
485-484 B.c., and this is confirmed by its very close resemblance to the first 
inscription in C./.A. I, 133, relating to the battle of Marathon. The second 
inscription on this stone is in a different hand, and added later. Two plates’ 
give photographs of the Hecatompedon inscription and C./.A. I, 133, and of 
the Salamis decree and the dedication of Pisistratus. 

A Treaty of Alliance of the Year 362 B.C.—In R. Arch. XXXIITI, 
1898, pp. 313-327, Paul Foucart discusses the inscription C./.A. II, 57}, 
p- 403, recording an alliance of the Athenians, Arcadians, Achaeans, Eleans, 
and Phliasians. He maintains that the alliance was made after the battle 
of Mantinea, not before, and that the battle probably took place the 12th of 
Skiophorion, in the archonship of Chariclides, i.e. July 3 or 5, 362 B.c. The 
authorities for this date and several others are discussed. 

Athenian Decree in Honor of Aristotle. —In Athen. Mitth. XXITI, 
1898, pp. 369-381, Engelbert Drerup discusses, under the title ‘Ein athen- 
isches Proxeniedekret fiir Aristoteles,’ a passage in the Arabic life of the 
philosopher by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, which is in large measure based on the work 
of Ptolemy Chennos. This passage tells of the erection by the Athenians 
of a stone column containing a decree in honor of Aristotle, for his services 
in their behalf with King Philip. This column was later overthrown by an 
Athenian Himeraeus, who was thereupon put to death. Later a certain 
Stephanus and many others erected another column, on which they placed 
the original vote and an account of the deed of Himeraeus and his 
punishment. 

Drerup shows that the Greek original contained an account of an 
Athenian decree, the terminology of which has often been misunderstood by 
the Arabian, who seems to have used a Syrian translation of Ptolemy. This 
decree was passed originally in return for favors to Athenian ambassadors 
before 338 B.c., while Aristotle was still at Pella, and probably conferred on 
him the Proxenia. This decree was annulled by Himeraeus, brother of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, one of the bitterest enemies of Macedon, who was 
prominent in the Lamian war and at its close was put to death by Antipater. 
Probably this reversal of the decree was coincident with Aristotle’s with- 
drawal from Athens in order to escape the charge of aoéBeua. The restora- 
tion of the decree naturally followed that of the Macedonian control of 
Athens. The “others” mentioned with Stephanus are probably avpmpocdpot. 

The Athenian Archons of the Third and Second Centuries before 
Christ. — No. 10 of the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology is a careful 
treatment of epigraphical material by William Scott Ferguson. Other 
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material is used whenever possible. By applying to all the available 
material the rule of the official order of the secretaries’ tribes, Ferguson has 
been able to give a much more nearly complete list of archons from 307-306 
to 96-95 B.c. than has ever been obtained before. In this his previous work, 
The Athenian Secretaries, No. 7 of the Cornell Studies (1898), is of constant 
service. 

The Five Post-Cleisthenean Tribes. — No. 8 of the Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology is au application of epigraphical material to history by 
Fred Orlando Bates. In seventy-one pages he gives the history and chro- 
nology of the tribes Antigonis and Demetrias (created 308-307 B.c.), 
Ptolemais (229 B.c.), Attalis (200 B.c.), and Hadrianis (125 a.p.), with lists 
of demes composing them and discussion of the changes caused by their 
creation, followed by a bibliography. 

New Attic Boundary Stones.— In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1898, pp. 776- 
784, Erich Ziebarth publishes twenty-nine new Attic boundary stones 
(cf. Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1897, pp. 664 ff.). Some bear simply the word dpos, 
while others add some designation of the plot of ground, the boundary of 
which is marked. In two late cases the dimensions of the plot are given. 

Attic Inscriptions of Roman Times. — In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1898, pp. 271- 
272, B. Leonardos publishes three late inscriptions in Athens. No. 1 is the 
inscription part of which is published C./.A. II, 2857. The whole reads 
"ArroAAddwpos | | B]vofavrws. No. 2 reads Aicypa | Zuvpvaia| 
xenotn. No.3 reads Zuvpva | “HpaxAcirov | “Avtioxéws | yuvy. The pva 
of C.I.A. II, 3777, may be the daughter of 
the woman here mentioned. 

Accounts of Naoroot at Delphi.—In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 303- 
$28, pl. xxiv, Emile Bourguet continues his publication of the inscriptions 
from Delphi with ‘ Les Comptes des Naopes sous les archontes Damoxénos, 
Archon, Cléon.’ These accounts are in two columns on three fragments of 
limestone, and other fragments contain portions of the lists of vaozotod; 
these, however, are withheld until the complete publication of the accounts. 
The left-hand column contains a statement of the receipts, probably at the 
spring Pylaea of Damoxenos, and then the account of expenses at the 
autumn (346 B.c.) and spring (345 B.c.) Pylaeae of the same archon. The 
receipts are partly from a special fund, the exact origin of which is obscure, 
and partly from a sum deposited in the hands of the council at Delphi. The 
ciotrapata of the vaorovoi, apart from the special funds, agree in total with 
the dvaAwpara of the Council. But the dvaAwpara of the vaoroot show no 
agreement with the dvaAwpara in the accounts of the Council. Just how 
this difference in detail arises cannot be explained in the present frag- 
mentary state of our knowledge, nor is it even certain how often the two 
accounts were compared and verified, though it seems possible that they 
were audited after each Pythian festival. The right-hand column contains 
the close of the expenses at the autumn Pylaea (345 B.c.) and all the 
expenses at the spring Pylaea (544 B.c.) of Archon, and at the autumn 
Pylaea (344 B.c.) of Cleon. A fragment (B.C.H. XX, p. 694, No. 2) contains 
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the total expenses of the spring Pylaea of Cleon. The slab which inter- 
vened between our inscription and this fragment has been lost, unless some 
fragments without indication of date belong here. 

Phayllus of Croton.—In R. Et. Gr. 1899, pp. 9-19, Am. Hauvette 
discusses four fragments of an inscribed base found at Delphi (Homolle, 
B.C.H. XXI, 1897, p. 274), and a base found in Athens in 1889 (C./.4. IV, 
373, p. 203, Hoffmann, Sy/loge Epigrammatum Graecorum, No. 364). The 
inscription at Delphi was a mere dedication, and is read: 


that at Athens is restored to read: 


idetv ve] Tpis[TOv dyOva 
xa[t EAwv] ds €[reuper. 


In our texts of Pausanias the statue of Phallus at Athens is not mentioned, 
but a reference to it may have been lost in I, 23, 9, just before the mention 
of the statue of Epicharinus. A statue of Phayllus at Athens may have 
been set up, not only to gain the favor of the Crotoniates, but also to keep 
the memory of the Persian war fresh at a time when hostility to Persia was 
useful at Athens as an excuse for maintaining what was virtually an 
Athenian empire. The Athenian inscription belongs to a time not far 
from 460 B.c.,— perhaps a little later. 

Aristotle's Relations to Delphi.—In Berl. Phil. W. February 25, 
1899, H. Pomtow reviews Colin’s recent publication of Delphic inscriptions, 
B.C.H. 1898, pp. 1-200, and Homolle’s article on the Hv@tovixat of Aristotle, 

3.C.H. 1898, pp. 260-270. (Cf. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 307.) He quotes 
Aelian, Var. Hist. XIV, 1, to show that the honor bestowed upon Aristotle in 
accordance with the decree published by Homolle was subsequently with- 
drawn. This was immediately after the death of Alexander, in 323 B.c. 
All proxeny decrees of the fourth century in honor of Macedonians are 
earlier than 423. Very likely they were intentionally destroyed, which 
accounts for the fragmentary condition of those (ten in all) extant. 

The Inscription of the Labyadae.— In R. Ev. Gr. 1898, pp. 419-422, 
Paul Perdrizet gives the results of an examination of this inscription. In 
some cases Dragoumis’s readings are rejected, in others accepted. 

Labys again.— In R. Et. Gr. 1899, pp. 40-42, Paul Perdrizet supple- 
ments his previous article (R. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 245 ff.) by quoting Bekker’s 
A necdota, 1, p. 233 (= Frag. Hist. Graec. Ill, p. 39), showing that Hermippus 
of Smyrna, a writer of the third century B.c., speaks of the eunuch Labys as 
author of the saying yw@& ceavrov. He quotes also the inscription from 
Thera, C. J. G. Ins. IIT, 1020, and comments on the saying orovédata ped€ra. 

Revenue Edict of Diocletian. — In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 403-409, 
Paul Perdrizet publishes a fragment of the edict of Diocletian from Delphi. 
Some parts are already known from the fragments from Troezen and Thebes. 
The Delphi fragment deals with perfumes and spices, and is fully discussed 
by the editor, who notes that the edict of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
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in the Digest must be compared with these fragments and an unpublished 
and almost illegible fragment seen by Wilhelm at Cleitor. The section on 
spices is an important document in the history of Roman commerce with 
Africa, Arabia, India, and more remote parts of Asia. 

Inscriptions from Ozolian Locris and Aetolia.— In B.C.H. XXII, 
1898, pp. 354-361, Emile Cahen publishes three inscriptions from Ozolian 
Locris and Aetolia. The first two are from Malandrino, on the site of the 
ancient Physcus. One stone contains two manumissions in the usual form, 
belonging to the period shortly after the battle of Pydna, when the Locrians 
had left the Aetolian league. The other is also a manumission in the usual 
form, but belongs to the time when all of Locris had not left the Aetolian 
league, for the citizens of Oenoe are Aetolians. The third inscription is 
from Velouchovo in Aetolia, probably on the site of the ancient Aigition, and 
is a dedication to King Pyrrhus, son of Aeacides, who was joined by the 
Aetolians in his wars against Demetrius. 

The Colony-law of Naupactus. — In Eranos, III, 1898-99, pp. 49-80, 
O. A. Danielsson gives, as No. 3 of his ‘zu griechischen Inschriften,’ an 
elaborate discussion of the inscription, /.G.A. No. 321, C./.G.S. IT, No. 334, 
elucidating many minute points and criticising the readings and interpre- 
tations of others. 

The Thessalian Inscription concerning Sotaerus. — In Hermes, 1899, 
pp. 183-202, B. Keil discusses the inscription in honor of Sotaerus (see 
Am. J. Arch. 1897, p. 412). Keil finds that the beginning of the inscription 
is lost. After the analogy of S.G@.D.J. 1352 (Athen. Mitth. VIII, p. 107), he 
suggests [t@v moduraov hot jes. hvAwpéovTos, leaving the words before 
these undetermined. Then he reads The 
Thetonioi are inhabitants of a lost city, Theton or Thetonion. *Yvos is 
genitive of a proper name ‘Yis. At the end he reads ta ypvoia xat Ta 
BerAdaiw drodcpeva ‘Opéotrao Pepexpar[eos (or 
Pepexpar[idao) A€~avros, after which a postscript was added. The article is 
chiefly directed against Meister’s views. The different grades of honors 
bestowed by Greek cities upon foreigners are discussed and explained. An 
appendix treats of dyopavoyetvy and zpoyxetporovety. 

A Temple erected by the Women of Tanagra.— In (’. PR. Acad. Insc. 
1898, p. 833, is a brief summary of a paper by Théodore Reinach on a Greek 
inscription now in the Louvre. It refers to a temple of Demeter and Per- 
sephone, and dates from the third century B.c. The expense of the recon- 
struction of the temple was met by a subscription among the women of 
Tanagra. A list of one hundred subscribers is given, followed by a list of 
offerings, which consist of clothing and jewels given to the goddesses. This 
list gives much information concerning materials, colors, and ornaments of 
women’s garments. The paper is published in full, with photographs of the 
stele inscribed with the inscription, and with the inscription itself in capitals 
and with careful restoration in ordinary type in R. Et. Gr. 1899, pp. 53-115. 

Elean Inscription. — In Franos, II, 1598-99, pp. 80-105, O. A. Daniels- 
son discusses the Elean inscription, Jnschriften von Olympia, No. 2. He 
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renders the first sentence, “In respect to the Patria one shall be assured, 
and in respect tofamily and possessions.” Many details of forms and mean- 
ings of words are discussed with constant criticism of previous explanations. 
A complete bibliography heads the article. 

Blean Decree of Amnesty.— In the Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der Stchs. Ges. 1898, pp. 218-228, R. Meister discusses the Elean decree 
published by Szanto, Jh. Uesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 197-212 (ef. Am. J. Arch. 
1899, p. 309). He gives a translation differing in some respects from 
Szanto’s. He regards the yevead as decendants, and considers the decree an 
addendum or supplement. In these particulars Danielsson (Eranos, III, 
pp. 129-148) agrees with Meister, though on other points each has inde- 
pendent opinions. In R&R. Et. Gr. 1899, p. 116, Michel Bréal comments 
briefly on the two new forms: AnAcunp and *AdeArwhae. He connects the 
latter form with déAros, tablet, with the meaning “efface [from the tablet].” 

The Treasure taken from Olympia in 364 B.C. — In Sitzh. Berl. Akad. 
1898, pp. 635-644, M. Friinkel publishes and discusses an inscription in 
Argos (imperfectly published C./.G. 1145, and elsewhere), hitherto not 
understood. It proves to be an important historical document, recording 
the sums to be returned by the Arcadians to the treasury at Olympia after 
their robbery of the sacred treasures in the 104th Olympiad (364 B.c.). 
The town of Cleonae appears as the judge, fixing the sums to be paid. 

A Dedication to Artemis.— The punctured dedication on a fourth- 
century stater of Sicyon has been published by P. Gardner as APTAMITO® 
TAS EAKETA= AMON: It seems better, however, to take his seven- 
teenth letter as the first one and to read TAS APTAMITO® TAS 
E(A)A(A)KEA(AI)MONI. Sporadic instances of such syneopation oceur 
before the imperial epoch. Rossbach’s reading ras praptros Tas 
xeduove assumes an entirely new place-name, Kedyav. (G. F. J.H.S. 
XVIII, 1898, pp. 302-305; 1 cut.) 

Inscriptions from Epidaurus.— In "Ed. ’Apy. 1899, pp. 1-24, P. Cav- 
vadias publishes twelve inscriptions from Epidaurus. The first (pl. i) 
prescribes sacrifices to Apollo and to Asclepius and the gods and goddesses 
associated with them. On the altar of Apollo two cattle were sacrificed, 
one to Apollo himself, the other to the associated deities. On the altar of 
Asclepius three cattle were sacrificed, one to Asclepius, the two others to 
the gods and goddesses associated with him. At the same time a cock was 
offered to Asclepius, a hen to Leto, and a hen to Artemis. Wheat, barley, 
and wine were also offered. The thigh pieces were divided between the gods, 
the hieromnemones, the bards, and the guards. The guards received also 
the inwards. The inscription belongs to the latter part of the fifth century 
Excavations in the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas uncovered a Roman 


B.C. 
building and a number of inscriptions, eight of which are published in this 


article. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, of late Roman times, show that the service of the 
temple was performed by the priest, a pyrophoros, a zakoros, and two nao- 
phylakes. Perhaps these last are identical with the guards (@pdvpod ), men- 
tioned in the inscription of the fifth century B.c. The service of the temple 
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was apparently in the hands of one family for the most part, the names 
Eutychus, Ilarus, and Archimedes being the family names. The other 
inscriptions from this temple are dedicatory, one to Poseidon Salaminius. 
In connection with a simple inscription of two names on a stone offering in 
the shape of a vase or receptacle, Cavvadias argues that the object is not a 
vase for water for washing (see Blinkenberg, Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 14-23), 
but a perirrhanterion, and that such dedicatory objects, whether vessels or 
tables or other things, were not intended for use, but purely as offerings. 
No. 10 is a new publication of Fouilles d’Epidaure, p. 50, No. 77 (Le Bas- 
Foucart, IT, 147b, Conze in Ann. d. Ist. 1861, p. 12). No. 11 repeats Fouilles 
a Epidaure, p- 50, No. 73 (Le Bas-Foucart, II, 146a, Lyons, Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, 1847, p. 231). No. 12 repeats Fouilles 
d’ Epidaure, p. 46, No. 51 (Le Bas-Foucart, IH, 146b), but with facsimile 
and new reading as follows: “O tepets rod | Madedra kai | 
da Biov, | Avénoia, Tove duvos, | érous | PITA’. This removes 
the name of Damia which had been suggested by Foucart before Av€yoia. 

Rules of the Temple at Lycosura. — In "E¢. ’Apx. 1898, pp. 249-272, 
pl. xv, B. Leonardos publishes an inscription found at a place called’s ra 
XeAa, but undoubtedly originally from Lycosura. It is to be compared with 
the famous inscription from Andania. The text, with restorations, is as 
follows: 


Aeoroivas 
(M)) éxovtas) Mi 
Tapéptynv €xovtas TO iepov Tas 
Acoroivas pn xp[vo]ia doa [py iv) av[a- 
Gena, unde 
av[A]vov pyde [péAa]va, 
djpara, [ei] 8 av cis 
mapevOn éxwv a ordda [x] wAvet, 


avaberw €v TO tepov’ pnde Tas [Tpr- 


1 


xas pnde Kexadv[p- 
peévos, pnde avOea pnde 
(pierGar) kvévoav pydé On- 
Aalopévav. Tos Ovovras 

5 ddoals alip]oAoynpevats, ayaApa[te, 
paxwv[o]e AevKais, Avxviots, 


_ 


pacw, [C]uvpvat, dpwuacw ros dé O[v- 
ovtas Tat Aeoroivat Oipata Ov[ nv 


Grammatical and epigraphical notes accompany the publication of the 
inscription. The Ionic alphabet is employed in the inscription, but numer- 
ous dialectic forms seem to point to an early date for it. 

Inscribed Measure from Lycosura. — A fragment of stone, found near 
the stoa in the field of Stasinos, preserves part of a receptacle hollowed out 
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to serve as a measure, and bears upon its upper surface the inscription 
owtxov, to be restored zwevraxoivixov. The letters rer, also on the upper sur- 
face but on a lower plane, are completed to read rerpayxoivixov. On the front 
of the stone is the inscription, of Roman times, [ézi deivos tod T]vyxirmov 
or [eri deivos Tuyxirmov or, less probably, 
[deiva T] roinvev]. (B. Leonannos, Ed. Apy. 1899, pp. 47-52; fig.) 
Inscriptions from Ceos. — In "E@. ’Apy. 1898, pp. 243-248, L. Savignoni 
publishes four inscriptions from Ceos. The first is a fragment of a treaty 
of friendship and reciprocal citizenship between the Ceans and the His- 
tiaeans. It belongs to the third or second century B.c. The second is a 
decree of the inhabitants of Ioulis in honor of a Cythnian whose name is 
lost. This is preceded on the same stone by the last words of another 
honorary decree. The inscription "Apy. "Ed. 1856, p. 1459, No. 2997, is 
republished correctly, Aewpoyns | avéOnxev, and a sketch of the pedestal 
upon which it is inseribed is given. The inscription "Apy. "Ed. 1856, 
p. 1463, No. 3009, C.7.G@. II, p. 1072, No. 2372, is also republished. 
Inscription from Paros.—In Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1895, pp. 409-440, 
under the title ‘Die sogenannte Hetireninschrift aus Paros,’ Adolf Wilhelm 
publishes a revised text of the inscription first published in Athen. Mitth. 
XVIII (1893), p. 16, by Erich Pernice. The text is based upon a squeeze 
made in 1897, but there is still need of comparison with the stone in some 
places. The first lines are as follows: Z]wo[tp........ ] | éx’ dpxovros 
@codpovos tod Aetha vov vewxoporvtos | Kai Sourrp..s? iepns €Aoyev- 
oe(v] | eis THs Kpyvns Kai | ToD Bwpod Kai tov Garauov.| Then 
follows a list of sixty-five names of women, usually with the father’s name 
also, and the sum contributed by each one. Wilhelm first examines the 
names at the beginning and their occurrence in other Parian documents. In 
line 4, Pernice read Kadis Oiorp[o]its, and Maass, taking Oiorpw as a name 
of Aphrodite, saw in the list the names of hetaerae forming a thiasus devoted 
to this goddess. Wilhelm declares this reading cannot be correct (though 
the exact reading cannot be made out), and further that igons =tepevs cannot 
be proved by a reference to the Arcadian dialect. Therefore the name 
of the goddess for whose sanctuary the contributions were collected is un- 
known. Wilhelm next examines the arguments drawn from the names of 
the contributors, and concludes that nothing in these compels us to believe 
that they belonged to hetaerae, while for several the evidence of other 
Parian inscriptions points the other way. Moreover, nothing indicates that 
we have to do with a thiasus; rather it seems natural to see merely a list of 
Parian women, who subscribed small sums to a pious purpose. The list of 
names is then subjected to a careful analysis with reference to the readings 
of the stone and other occurrences of the names in Parian inscriptions. 
Three Rhodian Decrees.—In R. Et. Gr. 1899, pp. 20-37, Maurice 
Holleaux discusses the three Rhodian decrees from Iasos, Jnser. Brit. Mus. 
III, No. 441, Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 182, Michel, Rec. d’Inser. 


Grecques, No. 451. He finds that the three relate to the same events, which 


he summarizes as follows: King Philip V of Macedon charges Olympichus 
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to subdue Caria for him; Olympichus, at the head of an army, probably 
augmented by Macedonian contingents, menaces the Greek cities of the 
country; the Rhodians complain to Philip; Philip writes and reassures 
them; nevertheless, Podilus, a subordinate of Olympichus, invades the ter- 
ritory of Tasos; the Iasians appeal to the Rhodians; they, without as yet 
breaking with the king, peremptorily order Olympichus to cease his attacks. 
The date must be 202 B.c., before the Rhodians became open enemies of 
Philip. Some emendations of previous readings are proposed. 

The Historian Acholius.—In the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, 
pp. 141-142, Ch. Lécrivain suggests that the Acholius mentioned as izapyaov 
in the inscription from Sardis, Le Bas-Waddington Voyage Archcologique, 
III, I, No. 629, is identical with the historian Acholius cited three times 
in the life of Severus Alexander attributed to Lampridius, and once in the 
life of Aurelian attributed to Vopiscus. 

The Accession of Artaxerxes Ochus. — In Jh. Ocesterr. Arch. I. 1899, 
pp. 103-104, Emil Szanto publishes an inscription in Mylasa. It reads: 
€[Bd0] [unvi.. | Baotrevjovros tov | Mavoow]AAov 
tov ‘Exa[ropvov | éSaOparjevovr[os. If Artaxerxes Ochus came to the throne 
in 359 B.c., the date of the inscription would be 353 B.c., the last year of 
Maussollus. The inscription from Tralles, Le Bas, IIT, 1651, C./.G. 2919, 
may be an ancient forgery, and is, at any rate, of no value in fixing the date 
of the accession of Artaxerxes IIT. 

"Erevvets.— The of the inscription Cl. R. 1898, p. 274 
(cf. Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 135), is already known from an inscription on 
an Alexandrian sepulchral vase, published by Neroutsos Bey, Alexandrie 
Ancienne, p. 115, as the father of a Roizis from Etenna, who died at 
Alexandria. (Apo_r WILHELM, Cl. R. 1899, p. 78.) 

The Grave of Parthenius.—In Jh. Oesterr. Areh. I. 1898, Beiblatt, 
pp. 85-88, Karl Schenkl comments on the epigram /.G.S./. 1089 (Kaibel, 
1089). The grave contained the ashes of Parthenius and his wife Arete. 
Parthenius must have died in Rome. 

The Epitaph of Abercius. — In the S. S. Times, May 13, 1899, W. M. 
Ramsay describes the discovery made by himself and J. R. S. Sterrett of the 
Greek epitaph of St. Abercius at the hot springs near the lesser Hierapolis 
in Phrygia. The stone, or rather the fragments of the stone, was found in 
1883, and the two discoverers were actually looking for evidence about 
St. Abercius. The discovery of the epitaph of Pectorius, found at Autun 
in 1839, is briefly described. In the S. S. Times, May 20, translations of 
the two inscriptions are given. Abercius, or Avircius Marcellus, used veiled 
language, that his religion might not be known to pagans, but every Chris- 
tian of the period —the second century —would know that he was a 
Christian. The words “ who thinks with him,” used as a limitation of those 
whose prayers are desired, are an implied polemic against the Montanists. 
The epitaph of Pectorius, though much later than that of Abercius, resem- 
bles it so much in its wording as to suggest that it may quote from a hymn 
composed in Asia Minor in the second century after Christ. 
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Epigraphical Notes.—In the new Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 1899, 
pp. 7-18, Maurice Holleaux publishes ‘Curae Epigraphicae,’ the first of a 
series of articles on inscriptions. Here he gives notes on twenty-three Greek 
inscriptions, namely: C./.G. 3045 (Le Bas-Waddington 50); Inscription 
from Pergamon, No. 163; Waddington, Inscr. d’Asie Mineure, No. 66; 
B.C.H. 1880, p. 160, No. 11; B.C.H. 1881, p. 480; B.C.H. 1881, p. 481; 
B.C.H. 1887, p. 117; B.C.H. 1887, p. 145, No. 46; B.C.H. 1883, p. 300; 
(B.C.H. 1887, p. 219; Reinach, Chron. d’Orient, I, p. 393; Michel, Rec. 
d@’Inser. Gr. 545;) B.C.H. 1889, p. 240; B.C.H. 1889, p. 150, No. 13; B.C.H. 
1889, p. 299; B.C.H. 1890, p. 162; B.C.H. 1890, p. 604, No. 1; B.C.H. 1890, 
p- 626; B.C.H. 1893, p. 213; Inser. Brit. Mus. 402; Inser. Brit. Mus. 421 
(Michel, Rec. d’Inser. Gr. 543); C. I. G. Ins. I, 1036; C. 1. G. Ins. TIM, 
1073; B.C.H. 1878, p. 602, No. 12; B.C.H. 1881, p. 485, No. 7; B.C.H. 
XIT, 1888, pp. 306 ff. (C.7.G.S. I, 2711). 


COINS 


Coin-types of Some Cilician Cities. — Fifty-five coins of Cilicia, 
chiefly copper, are published, some for the first time. The city-goddess of 
Aegaeae appears as the personified Ecclesia, that of Anazarbus as Elpis. A 
coin of Mallus mentions the sanctuary of Amphilochus, founded there by 
Alexander. From Soli is an Astarte riding a bull, and a bull-Bacchus, a 
type hitherto known only from coins of Scepsis. A few rare coins belong- 
ing to the restoration of Soli in 66 B.c. are marked Topyiavov, from the 
city-name Pompeii or Pompeia. Later it was always Pompeiopolis. The 
large number of coins of A.p. 164, with busts of Chrysippus, Aratus, 
and others, indicates a special festival and dedication in that year. To 
Tarsus belongs an unusually well-modelled head of Antiochus IX, on a 
silver tetradrachm. A god standing on a lion must be some local divinity. 
Many types occur of the two chief gods of the city, Apollo Lycius, an 
archaic figure standing on the omphalos, holding two wolves, and Perseus, 
who holds a harp and is connected by some legend with a fisherman. A 
cult of Cronos also appears. Eight heads around a band are probably por- 
traits of the Antonine family. (F. Imnoor-Biumer, J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, 
pp. 161-181; 2 pls.) 

Coinage of Tarentum.— A new attempt at the chronological arrange- 
ment of the bronze coinage of Tarentum is that of P. Vlasto. The gold 
staters of Pyrrhus of Macedon, which circulated freely at Tarentum from 
281 to 272 B.c., give him his point of departure, for he finds a close paral- 
lelism of style between these and the earliest bronze coins of that city. 
Head (Hist. Num. p. 56) had assigned them to about 300 B.c. Vlasto then 
arranges the various types (of which, considering the immense silver coin- 
age of Tarentum, there are remarkably few) in sequence, down to the 
Roman occupation in 209 B.c. (J. Int. d’Arch. Num. II, 1899, pp. 1-8.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehellenic Greece.—In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 65-96, Victor 
Bérard discusses the relation of the sites of cities to the civilization of 
their inhabitants and the information concerning early civilizations to be 
derived from a study of sites. Such study he proposes to call topologie. He 
finds that many of the earliest sites in Greece prove that the coasts were 
exposed to pirates, in other words, that the inhabitants of the country were 
not seafaring people, but traded with a people who occupied sites on the 
coast and kept open trade routes on land, as, for instance, that from the 
valley of the Alpheus to the Eurotas. He discusses in particular several 
sites in Arcadia and the six places called Astypalaea. The ancient habit of 
travelling by land rather than by sea made many routes important which 
are neglected in modern times. 

Early Remains in the Cyclades.—In "Ed. ’Apy. 1898, pp. 137-212, 
Chr. Tsountas describes early graves and other remains at Amorgus, Paros, 
Antiparos, and Despotiko. The graves described are built of stone slabs, 
sometimes partly or entirely paved with stone, sometimes without pave- 
ment. In shape they are not rectangular, but broader at one end than at 
the other, often of quite irregular plan. The bodies were laid upon the 
right side, with the legs bent. In fact, the graves are too short to receive 
bodies laid out straight. Besides graves, some remains of walls are described. 
In the graves were found personal ornaments, rude idols of terra-cotta and 
marble, much pottery, and some weapons, the last, however, only at Amor- 
gus. Tsountas believes that the civilization represented by these graves and 
their contents was at its height between 2500 and 2000 B.c. It lasted for a 
long time, for the development from the rudest to the best pottery and from 
the most primitive idols to those representing nude females with their hands 
crossed below the breasts must have required many years. These nude 
female figures have in Tsountas’s opinion no connection with Babylonian 
mythology. What the name of the inhabitants of the Cyclades at this 
early period was cannot be told with certainty, but they may have been 
Carians. The population of the islands seems not to have been more dense 
than in later times. The people apparently lived by farming and fishing, 
probably eating polyps and the like more than real fish. They probably 
made their own copper utensils. Traces of small mining operations have 
been found at Paros. This article is illustrated by five plates (151 figs.), 
and fifteen cuts in the text. 

Prehistoric Idols of Lead. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIII, pp. 462-465, Paul 
Wolters discusses the prehistoric idols of lead, with special reference to the 
article of C. C. Edgar in Annual of the British School at Athens, III, 1896-7, 
p- 50. The statements of Ross are first examined, and the conclusion 
reached that Ross may have known several lead idols, though it is possible 
that he saw only one. Wolters reasserts that the Finlay figure is a forgery. 
It is an exact copy of the marble figures, where eyes and mouth were 
painted, and like them has no trace of these features. In a lead figure 
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these must have been moulded. The only certain idol of this type is the 
figure published by Edgar. 

The Island of Amorgus. — In the Bulletin de la Societé Royale Belge de 
Geéographie, 1899, pp. 90-108, is a description, with map, of the island of 
Amorgus by H. Hauttecceur. The situation, size, name, inhabitants, and 
all natural features of the island are discussed. 

The Mycenaean Period in Cyprus.— At the March meeting of the 
Berlin Anthropological Society, Max Ohnefalsch-Richter read a paper on the 
Mycenaean period in Cyprus, in the preparation of which he had been 
assisted by the Assyriologist, H. Winckler. Among the 296 tablets of Tell 
el Amarna are eight letters from the king of Alasia to Amenhotep III and IV. 
In these much copper is mentioned, hence it is inferred that Alasia is 
Cyprus. In a bilingual inscription found at Franzissa in Cyprus, in the 
sacred precinct of Apollo Ressef, Apollo has the epithet Alasiotas, which 
confirms the identification of Alasia with Cyprus. The “ Mycenaean ” clay 
vases of Cypriote manufacture found at Tell el Amarna, and the hand-made 
clay vessels of Cyprus belonging to the bronze age, show that the king of 
Alasia exported Cypriote and “ Mycenaean” terra-cotta vases as well as 
copper. That he was in direct communication with Mycenae is made still 
more probable by the discovery of Mycenaean gold work at Salamis in 
Cyprus in 1886. (Berl. Phil. W. April 22, 1899, p. 506.) 

Worship of the Dead at Menidi.— At the January meeting of the 
German Archaeological Institute in Athens, Paul Wolters spoke of the tomb 
at Menidi, and the objects found there. It is evident that the dead buried 
in the tomb were worshipped by the Acharnians until the second half of 
the fifth century B.c., but not later. Perhaps the Peloponnesian war put an 
end to the worship. (Berl. Phil. W. March 11, 1899, p. 316.) 

The Yoke of the Homeric Wagon. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 
137-150, Wolfgang Reichel discusses Iliad Q, 268-274, and the yoke and 
harness of the Homeric wagon. Twenty-one cuts illustrate the article. 
The éppards is a knob on the middle of the yoke. The oinkes are handles 
at the ends of the yoke. The xpixos is a ring on the yoke, which was passed 
over the éorwp, anail in the pole. The yoke was bound to the pole by a 
long strap {vyoderpov, which was wound about the pole. The end of the 
fvyoderpov is the yAwyis. Examples of such yokes and fastenings are 
given. In P 440 and T 406 the fevyAn is a collective term embracing at 
least the A€radvov, the strap which passed about the horse’s breast, and the 
pacyadiornp or girth. The ordinary yoke had a cloth or the like wound 
round it to protect the horse from the rubbing of the yoke. In Assyrian 
and Egyptian harness a broad cloth or shield served this purpose and 
extended so far forward as to cover part of the mane. This may also have 
been the case in the harness of the Homeric war-chariot. When the 
Ilomeric heroes drove three horses, the third was merely an extra horse, and 


drew no part of the chariot. 
The Homeric Bow.— The bow of Pandarus, A 105 ff., made of two 
ibex horns joined in the middle, is an impossibility, as there handled. The 
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bow of Homeric times was undoubtedly like those made of wood, horn, and 
sinew, used in Western Asia continuously down to the present day. Guards 
for the three string-fingers, similar to modern ones, are represented in vase- 
paintings of Heracles and on a relief from Sendshirli. Drawing the string 
with the thumb is a later Persian and Chinese custom. (V. LuscHan, 
Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. January, 1899; Arch. Anz. 1899, pp. 12-13.) 

Three Greek Bronzes.— In Cl. R. 1899, pp. 76-78, Arthur Bernard 
Cook describes three archaic bronzes recently acquired by the British 
Museum. The first is a crescent-shaped plate from a fibula belonging to 
the geometric period. At the right of the central rosette are traces of a 
horse with trappings. Vacant spaces are filled with birds. At the left is 
a representation of Heracles, aided by Iolaus, killing the Lernaean Hydra. 
The second bronze is a similar fibula. Here a ship is represented, in which 
a man is working the steering-oar with his foot. The third bronze is a 
circular plate from the Tyszkiewicz collection, published by Froéhner, R. 
Arch. 1891, Part II, pp. 45 ff., pl. xvii. The inscription is published and 
discussed. The first word should read "Egoiéa(s), with omission of final s, 
not "Egwrpa. 

Antiquities of Ceos.—In "Ed. ’Apy. 1898, pp. 219-248 (pl. xiv; 5 
cuts), L. Savignoni describes antiquities seen at Ceos. At Ioulis, Koressos, 
and Poieessa little of importance is noted. At Karthaia remains of “ Cyclo- 
pean ” walls exist. They had a gateway, and probably served as a fortifica- 
tion. The tower at Hagia Marina is a remarkably well-preserved specimen 
of a square Hellenic tower. Many traces of towers of various shapes exist 
in different parts of the island. Some of these have underground connec- 
tion with other buildings. Several works of sculpture and two inscriptions 
are published. 

Cos Astypalaia.—In the Annual of the British School at Athens, No. 
IV, pp. 95-100, Duncan Mackenzie writes of a visit to Cos in September, 
1898. Near the village of Kephalos are remains of an acropolis wall of three 
different periods, seventh or sixth century B.c., fifth century B.c., and Hellen- 
istic. There is also a Greek necropolis of considerable size. In a church 
are remains of ancient buildings. There is clear evidence of an important 
ancient settlement. This Mackenzie believes was the early capital of the 
island before the site of the modern town of Kos became the chief place. 
The name of this early capital was Astypalaia, and the name Stympalaia 
still clings to part of the site. The ancient inhabitants, however, called 
themselves the dapos 6 lo Ouwwrav. No separate town Isthmus existed. The 
early capital of the island was, then, on the eastern coast. The theories of 
previous visitors to the island are briefly discussed. 

Antiquities of Cos.—In Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 441-461, R. 
Herzog publishes the first part of a “Reisebericht aus Kos.” His visit to 
the island in the summer of 1898 had for its first object the determination 
of the site of the Asclepieum. He was not allowed to study the interior 
of the castle, but a careful examination of the neighborhood of the city 
enabled him to determine the general course of the walls, and to find a 
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probable site for the sanctuary of Asclepius, apparently in the place indi- 
cated by Rayet in 1876. The single day of trial excavation, which was 
allowed him by the Turkish government, yielded nothing in confirmation of 
this view, but seemed to promise good results to a systematic undertaking. 
Herzog believes that the temple, having fallen in an earthquake, was covered 
by soil from the mountains, and thus very few fragments are to be found in 
the neighborhood of the city. During his stay Herzog also made topograph- 
ical studies in the neighborhood of the city, collected many inscriptions, and 
located the ancient demes. More than 150 unpublished inscriptions and 
various investigations connected with them are to appear in book form 
under the title Aoische Forschungen und Funde. Four new inscriptions 
with commentary conclude the article. The first is part of an honorary 
decree, seemingly connected with a Coan who had headed an embassy of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bringing offerings to Asclepius and a letter to the 
Coans. The second and third, on opposite sides of the same stone, are con- 
‘nected with the worship of Adrastea and Nemesis; one contains regulations 
regarding offerings and their value, the other a very fragmentary regulation 
connected with the purchase of a priesthood. The fourth inscription is a 
decree of the Samothracians in honor of aCoan. A second article is to give 
some account of the archaeological results of the visit, as these are not to be 
included in the book. 

Notes from Macedonia.—In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 335-353, Paul 
Perdrizet continues his ‘ Voyage dans la Macédoine prémiére.’ (See Am. J. 
Arch. 1899, p. 315.) (1) About 6 km. northeast of Amphipolis is an interest- 
ing tomb of the Macedonian type, hitherto undescribed. This type consists 
of two subterranean chambers, a vestibule and the burial chamber proper, in 
which the bodies are placed not in sarcophagi, but on stone couches. Four of 
these tombs have been already discovered in Macedonia, and like the tomb 
near Amphipolis they seem to have been placed in the diameter of a tumu- 
lus. This tomb is carefully built, and the chambers are covered by an 
arched vault. The door is of blue marble made in imitation of a wooden 
door with iron fastenings. In front of the door a wall was built to lessen 
the thrust of the earth. The inner chamber was 3.03 m. square and con- 
tained in the back corners two couches, which seem to have been sculptured 
on the long sides. The discovery of a similar tomb near Adrianople, in a 
purely Thracian region, justifies the belief that this tomb belonged to a 
Thracian chief of the Macedonian period. (2) At Dokzat, a village between 
Drama and the ruins of Philippi, Franz Cumont has found a dedication 
which may be restored, Valeria Severa antistes Deanae Gaszoriae perpetua (?) 
a sanctissimo ordine, ex decreto dec(urionum) imaginem p(ecunia) sua sibi et 
Atiario Acmaeo nepoti suo l(ibens) p(osuit). Though no mention of Artemis 
Gazoria is found in Preller-Robert, Roscher, or Pauly-Wissowa, the epithet 
is known from Steph. Byz. s. v. Ta{wpos, and from two inscriptions found in 
1858 by Delacoulouche (Un berceau de la puissance macedonienne, pp. 29, 
179-180). The Artemis Gazoria is undoubtedly the Thracian Artemis (cf. 
Hdt. V,7), and may well be the Artemis to whom the uninscribed rock 
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sculptures of Philippi were dedicated. (3) The Greek colonies in Thrace 
have hitherto furnished only a single early inscription, and even that be- 
longs to the end of the fifth century. In the village of Karien Cumont has 
recently copied QPQS, which he regards as a late mistake for dpos. This 
region, however, was originally colonized from Thasos, and the Thasians, 
as a colony from Paros, of course used the Parian alphabet, in which 
Q and O have exchanged values. It thus appears that this is the oldest 
known Thracian inscription, though the absence of the rough breathing 
forbids assigning it to the sixth century. (4) The peculiar ex-voto of Am- 
phipolis (B.C.H. 1895, p. 532) is given in its exact form : 


IEPHTEYONTOC TOTOHTIOEOAAIMONI 
ZWIAOYTOY YTTNWITTOTTAIOCKAWAIOC 
KACCANAPOY CE AEYKOCTHNEYXHN 


The literature on this dedication is given and the numerous mistakes 
pointed out. Dimitzas in his Maxedovxa has referred to it three times (Nos. 
861, 871, 864). Couninéry, who was consul at Salonica in 1793, has given a 
drawing of the relief in his Voyage dans la Macédoine, I, p. 125, pl. viii. 
This drawing is reproduced by Perdrizet, who was not allowed to photo- 
graph the original. It represents an ass, from behind whose neck rises a 
woman’s head; around the fore legs is coiled a serpent, another is coiled 
about the back, and the tail of the monster is a serpent. Possibly Totoes is 
a Thracian god to whom Seleucus offers a representation of a terrifying 
dream. 

Pizos in Thrace.—In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 472-491, Georges Seure 
publishes the first part of an account of a journey in Thrace, dealing with 
the Roman emporium of Pizos. The first section deals with the topography. 
The Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary mention the place as the 
second station on the road from Philippopolis to Adrianople. A fragmen- 
tary inscription discovered in 1885 shows that Pizos was an emporium, 
founded under Septimius Severus in 202 a.p. and situated on the hill Hissar 
Kassaba, near the village of Tchekerleri. This gives a starting-point for 
determination of the stations mentioned in the itineraries as in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. The situation of eight of these stations is discussed 
and shown on a map of the modern district of Tchirpan. The second section 
contains the complete text of a long inscription, which was discovered in 
1895, and to which the fragment of 1885 belonged. It is on a stele of white 
marble 2.70 m. high and about 1.18 m. broad. A broad border reduces the 
inscribed surface to 2 m. x 0.90 m. It contains three parts: (1) The date 
of the founding of the emporium, filling 11 lines. (2) A list of the first 
inhabitants of the new city, filling 190 lines in 3 columns, and divided into 
9 groups, each headed by the name of a village. The fourth column con- 
tains at the head vzarot oixyropes, followed by 9 names, and at the very 
bottom 3 names as a supplement to the list of one of the villages. The 9 
names at the head of the fourth column are Greek or Roman, the others all 
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Thracian; hence these are the chief men, and their number corresponds with 
the number of the villages. (3) The greater part of the fourth column 
(67 lines) is oceupied by an edict of the legatus pro praetore, C. Sicennius 
Clarus. This is divided into the title, a preamble relating to the imperial 
purposes in regard to Thracian emporia, and the special measures of the 
legate relating to the organization of Pizos, which include the rank and 
duties of the magistrates, the collection and the privileges of the inhabit- 
ants, the erection of public buildings, and the responsibility of the magis- 
trates to the people. Seure postpones any commentary on this edict until a 
later article. 

The Tettix worn in the Hair.—In the Revue des Etuwles Anciennes, I, 
1899, pp. 19-22, H. Lechat accepts the conclusions of Studniczka, *‘ Krobylos 
und Tettiges,’ Jb. Arch. I. XI, 1896, pp. 248-291, concerning the Krobylos 
and the Tettiges, the latter being the spirals of metal worn to keep the hair 
in place. Lechat gives as the probable reason for the name Tettix, that the 
metal spirals hidden in the hair made a sound by rubbing against each other 
which resembled the sound made by the cicadae hidden in the trees. 

Eleusinian Monuments and Worship. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, 
pp. 46-71, O. Rubensohn publishes ‘ Eleusinische Beitriige,’ in which three 
works of art are discussed. (1) Demeter on the "AyéAactos wétpa. Exami- 
nation of the literary sources shows that this is the name for a cliff over- 
hanging the entrance to Hades. ‘That it was the resting-place of Demeter 
in the Eleusinian story is shown by its mention in the accounts of the 
Epistatae (Ed. "Apy. 1883). It is to be identified with the northern 
part of the rock of the Eleusinian acropolis, just over the entrance 
to the lower world marked by the Plutonion. Attempts to find repre- 
sentations of Demeter on the "AyéAacros wérpa in works of art have 
been unsuccessful because of the belief that it was a stone seat, but the 
fragments of a relief from Eleusis, published by Rubensohn (pl. viii), seem 
to show a group of worshippers approaching a goddess seated on a rocky 
surface, scarcely above the level of the ground. Only about half the relief 
is preserved, so that the figures accompanying the goddess are unknown. It 
is barely possible that the same scene is represented in the bronze published 
by Von Duhn in the Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1 (pl. i). (2) PI. viii, 
Nos. 2 and 3, contains reproductions of two fragments of a large cylindrical 
support; the first examples of polychrome pottery with representations of 
the Eleusinian divinities, which have been found in Eleusis. One piece 
shows Demeter seated, as on the hydria from Cumae at St. Petersburg, a 
“ thymiaterion,” and traces of a fully draped standing figure, perhaps Cora or 
lacchus. The other fragment shows two figures and indistinct traces of a 
third. One of these figures recalls the swine-bearer of the Cumaean vase, 
but the animal on the fragment is certainly not a swine. The other figure 
is a youth withatorch. To neither can a definite name be given. (3) At 
Eleusis Triptolemus is the original ploughman. This is not a trait borrowed 
from Egypt, for in the pure Egyptian cult there is no trace of a ploughman 


Osiris, who is rather transformed in Hellenistic times by Eleusinian influ- 
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ence. The story was local, and when Eleusis and Athens were united, 
Triptolemus appeared beside the Athenian Epimenides. While the vase- 
painters usually represent Triptolemus as receiving the grain for men from 
Demeter, two vases show his connection with the plough. One is an often pub- 
lished crater from Cumae, an Attic work of the middle of the fifth century, 
where Triptolemus, about to mount his winged chariot, looks back at Deme- 
ter, who holds a large plough. The other is a Boeotian red-figured scyphus 
recently acquired by the Berlin Museum, published by Rubensohn (pl. vii). 
Triptolemus, without his chariot, receives the grain from Demeter with his 
right hand, while his left rests on the handle of his plough. Behind him 
stands Cora with, as usual, two torches. These vases prove that the cult of 
the ploughman Triptolemus is pure Attic worship of the fifth century, and 
beside them the later monumental evidence is of little importance. 

The Votive Offerings at Delphi. — In an article, ‘Zur Topographie der 
delphischen Weihgeschenke,’ published in B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 329-334, 
Heinrich Bulle and Theodor Wiegand give the results of a study of the bases 
of some of the votive offerings mentioned by Pausanias as near the entrance 
into the sacred enclosure. The first offering mentioned is the bull dedicated 
by the Coreyraeans, the work of Theopropos of Aegina, whose signature has 
been found on a limestone block, which might well be part of the monu- 
ment, and corresponds well to a base on the right of the entrance. With 
this as a starting-point, the following monuments are assigned to their 
places between the entrance and the Treasury of Sicyon: the offering of 
the Tegeans, the monument of Lysander and his generals, the horse dedi- 
cated by the Argives, the Athenian monument in honor of the victory at 
Marathon, the Argive monuments of the Seven against Thebes, the Epigoni, 
and the Argive kings, and lastly the monument of the Tarentines. Two cuts 
in the text show the basis of the Coreyraean bull, and a part of the large 
plan of Delphi indicating the positions assigned to the monuments. 

Some Carian and Hellenic Oil-presses. — The very primitive arrange- 
ment now or recently in use in Caria, Tripoli, and elsewhere for extracting 
olive-oil, suggests a similar use for certain ancient stones found in those 
regions which have been considered altars, washing-troughs, or parts of 
wine-presses. Grinding-troughs, press-beds, weightstones, and even the 
hole in the wall for receiving the fulerum-end of a press-beam, can be thus 
identified. (W.R. Patron and J. L. Myres, J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, pp. 209- 
217: 8 cuts.) 

Birds and Statues. — The arundo in vertice fira of Horace’s Priapus 
(Sat. I, 8, 3-7), to keep the birds off, suggests that the pointed bronze 
served the same purpose 


spikes on the heads of the Acropolis “ maidens 
without any disk attached. Some of the metope heads of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia have sockets for such spikes. Still more effective was the 
crescent, znvioxos (Arist. Av. 1114), with its two points, and a three-pronged 
fork even has been found. In the Birds, ll. 359 ff., where the two men, 
carrying their kitchen utensils, are attacked by the birds, each of them puts 
on a kettle as a helmet and then sticks on a bird-spit in addition, apds 
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avrnyv, that is, standing upright in the roll of hair, where it remains even after 
a partial disarming. The usual reading, rpd gavrov, has no manuscript 
authority and quite misses the point. (A. TRENDELENBERG, Winckelmanns- 
fest Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 230-234; cut.) 

A Tour in Greece in the Fifteenth Century.— In Athen. Mitth. 
XXIV (1899), pp. 72-88, Erich Ziebarth publishes an Italian account of a 
tour in Greece in the fifteenth century. The work is contained in Coder 
Ambros. C. 61 inf., containing among other papers the sheets from which 
Muratori derived some of his Greek inscriptions. This traveller starting 
from Modon, journeyed by land and water via Corone, Porto Vitulo, 
Monemvasia and Cyparissia to Nauplia, then via Corinth, Megara, and 
Eleusis to Athens, and apparently returned via Corinth, Sparta, and Mistra. 
The same hand seems to have added a short description of the hippodrome 
of Constantinople, and his route thither seems to have taken him to Chios. 
He was a Venetian, and the only chronological indication in the account 
points to a time shortly after 1463. His description is clear and generally 
correct. He gives the situation of Athens, and distribution of the city 
around the Acropolis, on which he mentions only the Parthenon and the 
Frankish palace in the Propylaea. Of the buildings in the lower city he 
mentions the Olympieum, the arch of Hadrian, a Roman grave-monument 
near the present Zappeion (cf. C.J.A. III, 1423), the Stadium (he calls it 
the Theatre), the aqueduct of Hadrian, the monument of Lysicrates, the 
columns above the theatre, the monument of Philopappus, the “ Theseum,” 
the Stoa of Hadrian, the Tower of the Winds and parts of the neighboring 
Roman agora. He also mentions the lion at the Piraeus, and probably the 
temple at Corinth. 

A Letter of Ernest Beulé.— In FR. Et. Gr. 1899, pp. 1-8, a letter of 
Ernest Beulé to Daveluy, first director of the French School at Athens, is 
published by Paul and Victor Glachant. The letter is dated at Naples, 
October 2, 1851, and is interesting because it shows the care with which 
Beulé prepared for his work and also because it exhibits the difficulties of a 
student at Athens at that time. 


ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


A Lost Statue of the Enthroned Zeus. — There is a marked likeness 
between a torso at Naples, the lower half of a seated draped figure said to be 
from Herculaneum, and a statue of the seated Zeus once in the grounds of Car- 
dinal Cesi at Rome, which is now known only through drawings. ‘They are 
evidently copies of a colossal figure belonging to a school such as the New 
Attie, which applied Hellenistic skill to earlier models. This suggests the 
Capitoline Jupiter of Apollonius, a gold-ivory statue belonging probably to 
the restoration of the temple by Catulus in 69 B.c. The burning of the 


temple in 69 a.p. sets a time limit for the marble copies. Literary allusions 
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show that the Cesi statue formed part of the collection of Janni Ciampolino, 
about 1500. (A. Micuae ts, Jb. Arch. I. XIII, 1898, pp. 192-200; 4 cuts.) 

Relief representing Mars, Venus, and Julius Caesar.—In C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 838-839, is a communication from Stéphane Gesell 
relating to a bas-relief from Carthage, now in the museum at Algiers. 
Upon it are figures of Mars, Venus, and Julius Caesar. Gsell concludes 
that the relief represents the three statues of the temple of Mars Ultor at 
Rome. ‘The relief was discovered some forty years ago, and is published by 
Doublet, Musce d’ Alger, pl. xi, fig. 5. It is republished by Gsell in R. Arch. 
XXXIV, 15899, pl. ii, pp. 37-43, with a discussion of the identification of the 
figures represented. 

The Bust of Cicero at Apsley House. — In R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, 
pp- 126-127, Salomon Reinach declares that the inscription CICERO on the 
bust at Apsley House, which Furtwiingler, Jb. Arch. Inst. 1888, p. 301, 
regards as a bust of Cicero, is a forgery. The most characteristic parts of 
the face are modern, and what is ancient in the bust probably belongs to the 
time of Augustus. The person represented is no doubt a person of impor- 
tance under Augustus, probably Maecenas or Pollio. 

Pasiphae and Daedalus. — In Not. Scavi, November, 1898, pp. 456-458, 
(1 fig.), L. Savignoni describes a cinerary urn recently acquired by the 
Museo delle Terme at Rome. In low relief, the story of Pasiphae is repre- 
sented, the face of Daedalus, who is seated at his work, being probably a 
portrait. The bull is shown near Pasiphae, a novelty in the representations 
of this story. The inscription, of the second or third century, takes the 
place of an older one that was erased. The sculpture may belong to the 
first part of the second century. 

Two Busts of the So-called Vitellius.— A bust of the type com- 
monly called Vitellius has come into the possession of an artist in Paris. 
The bust is of cement, and has been exposed to the weather. It is, moreover, 
clearly a cast. The original even is probably not ancient. Of the many 
busts of this type but few are ancient. Among these are two in Vienna. 
There is no reason to think that Vitellius is represented, as the type on 
coins of Vitellius does not resemble the busts, and it is not probable that 
busts of Vitellius have been preserved. In the museum at Toulouse is a 
small bust of terra-cotta of the type ordinarily called Vitellius. This is said 
to have been found in a tomb at Narbonne. If this is really an antique, 
it cannot represent Vitellius, for his likeness cannot have been put into a 
tomb. It is probably the likeness of a philosoper or man of letters, a 
remark which applies to all the busts of this type. (SaLtomon ReEINaAcu, 
R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 205-211; pl. vi.) 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Caelius Vibenna and Mastarna.— In the Jb. Arch. I. XTV, 1899, pp. 
43-49, E. Petersen gives a different interpretation from Korte’s (ibid. 1897, 
pp. 57-80; ef. Am. J. Arch. 1897, p. 426), of the Etruscan representation of 
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the capture of Cacus by Aulus and Caelius Vibenna, and also of the night 
rescue of Caelius from Tarquin and his men, by Aulus Vibenna and Mas- 
tarna. This he thinks does not represent a taking of Rome. The same 
rescue scene occurs on two South Italian craters and can hardly, therefore, 
be considered a purely Etruscan tradition. That the Tarquins were not 
Etruscan is at least uncertain. 

Arretine Pottery and Potter's Stamps.—In Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 1898, 
No. 102, p. 107, Max Ihm treats of Arretine pottery and the stamps found 
thereon, a subject of peculiar interest in the light of the recent publication 
of C.I.L. XV. In fact, the article is a brief review of the additional infor- 
mation obtained from the material published in C./.Z. XI and XV, and is 
an amplification of that portion of Dragendorff’s earlier treatise on Terra 
Sigillata (Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 96-97, p. 51), which refers to the pottery found at 
Arezzo or in its immediate vicinity. 

Ihm first considers briefly what has already been discovered as to the age 
of this industry and the form and wording of the stamps. From the names 
appearing on these trade-marks the author thereupon classifies the more 
recently discovered products of the potteries of Arezzo and shows clearly 
what has been learned as to their locality and history. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The “Eulogium Thuriae.” — At Rome, on the right bank of the Tiber, 
about four kilometers outside the Porta Portese, an important fragment has 
been found of the inscription known as the “ Eulogy of Thuria.” (C.J.L. 
VI, 1527.) Five fragments were previously known, having come to light in 
various places ; it is now suggested that the monument stood in the locality of 
the recent find. The new fragment speaks of the flight of the husband, 
who was proscribed by the second triumvirate, the aid given him by his 
wife, and her administration of the property in his absence; finally, of her 
great firmness, when an attack was made upon the house,—a house, it 
appears, which had been bought at the sale of Milo’s property. The 
original inscription, it is now evident, was in two columns. On the back of 
the new fragment is an incomplete * tavola lusoria.” There is some ground 
for the idea that the persons concerned in the inscription, are not, as has 
been generally supposed, Q. Lucretius Vespillo and his wife Turia, but 
others, whose story is not told elsewhere. (D. VaGuireri, Not. Scavi, Octo- 
ber, 1898, pp. 412-418. Cf. R. Lancrant, Athen. June 3, 1899.) 

Etruscan Inscriptions. — In Not. Scari, 1898, pp. 304-318, G. Pellegrini 
gives two Etruscan inscriptions from travertine urns found in a tomb of the 
third century B.c., at Rapolano; fifty-nine Etruscan inscriptions, consisting 
partly of letters, partly of conventional signs, from urns and tiles found in 
tombs at Castiglione del Lago, only four of which have been previously pub- 
lished; four similar inscriptions from the same locality as the last group, 
now ir the Museo Archeologico at Florence; also sixteen inscriptions, some 
Etruscan, others Latin, — found many years ago at Citta della Pieve, but 
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not before published, acquired in 1896 by the Museo Archeologico at 
Florence. 

Monuments of Etruscan Authors.—In Jh. Ovsterr. Arch. T. 1899, 
pp- 129-136, E. Bormann publishes a fragmentary inscription from Corneto 
with the fragment published by him, Arch.-Ep. Mitth. 1887, pp. 94 ff. From 
the two fragments it appears that a man, the tribunus militum of a legion, 
whose cognomen was Etruscus, through the mediation of a Priscus caused 
statues of at least two persons to be set up in Tarquinii. These persons 
were writers of the Etruscan science of the haruspices. One of them was 
Tarquitius Priscus. The name of the other is unknown. Tarquitius 
Priscus may very well be from Veii. Whether a school of haruspices 
existed at Tarquinii is unknown. The ordo haruspicum for the empire 
probably had its seat in Rome. 

Epigram from Aquileia.—In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 1899, Beiblatt, 
pp. 49-50, Isidor Hilberg comments on the epigram Carm. Lat. Epigr. 


No. 1841, Buecheler, 


Accipe, Phoebe, precor, Tirynthia munera pro me: 
haec tibi, quae potui, fortia dona dedi. 
hic orbem domuit, tu pacem, Phoebe, dedisti: 


utraque res votis annuat ista meis. 


He explains utraque ista as the object of annuat, res meaning reality or event. 

Versification of Latin Metrical Inscriptions. — The versification of 
Latin metrical inscriptions with the exception of Saturnians and dactylies 
is carefully treated by A. W. Hodgman, in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, UX, 1898, pp. 153-168. 

Territorial Divisions in Germany.— In .//. |. A/t. Rh. 1898, No. 103, 
pp. 12-41. Dr. Schulten studies the territorial divisions in Germany, basing 
his investigations on two inscriptions already published in Brambach, 
Corpus Inscript. Rhenanar. 348 and 1724. The discussion treats in a most 
thorough manner of the meaning and use of the word scamnum as it is 
found in the first inscription, and of agr(un) e(enturiarum) IITT in the 
second. 

The Inscription from Henchir-Mettich. — In PR. Arch. XXXIII, 
1898, pp. 350-351, Maurice Pernot corrects in thirty-four places the read- 
ings in the inscription from Henchir-Mettich published by A. Schulten, 
Die Lex Manciana, Berlin, 1897. 


COINS 


A New and Interesting Type.— IL. Forrer describes (R. Ital. Num. 
X11, 1899, p. 11) a number of unpublished coins from the collection of the 
Marquis of Exeter. Among them is one of unusual interest, —a denarius: 


Obvy. ADSERTOR LIBERTATIS. Bust, helmeted, of Mars (?) tor. 
Rev. PRIN - LEGION « XV. Victory to r., erecting a trophy. 
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This most unusual coin belongs to the interregnum of 68 between the 
death of Nero and the elevation of Galba, and expresses the general hope of 
a renewal of public liberty. 

Tesserae and Seals.—In the R. Vum. 1899, pp. 22 sq., Rostovsew 
brings to a close his thorough ‘Etude sur les plombs antiques.’ Of special 
interest is the evidence brought to bear upon the well-known passages of 
Martial, X, 74, 4 (centum plumbeos), and I, 99, 13 and 15 (nigrae sordibus 
monetae and plumbea selibra). The greater number of tesserae plumbeae belongs 
to the first and second centuries, the era of greatest commercial prosperity in 
Rome, and many of these were evidently tradesmen’s tokens to be accepted in 
payment of minute sums. It is such ‘vile money’ that Martial has in mind 


in the passages cited. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Via Ostiensis.— In ort. Scavi, November, 1898, pp. 450-455 (2 figs.), 
L. Borsari discusses the course of the ancient Via Ostiensis. The ancient 
road had the same course as the modern one from the Aurelian Wall nearly 
to the site of S. Paolo. This is proved by the existence of tombs and by 
the remains of the bridge over the Almo. Near S. Paolo the original road 
was further west than the modern road, but in 386, when the basilica was 
rebuilt, assumed its present position. Remains of the original road were 
found under the church in 1850. Its direction is determined, moreover, by 
the position of tombs discovered near by. South of the basilica, the road 
followed approximately the present course, as is proved by the tufa bridge 
at Ponticello, and also by two pieces of the road itself. In one case the 
pavement is well preserved, and in both there is on the west a wall or dike 
of large tufa blocks intended to protect the road from floods. The ancient 
road is about 4 m. below the modern one. 

The Black Pavement in the Comitium.—In Pend. Acc. Lincei, 
Vol. VIII, 1899, fase. 1-2, pp. 39-45, D. Comparetti argues against the idea 
that the piece of black marble pavement, recently discovered in front of the 
Curia, is the tomb of Romulus. The legend that Romulus was taken bodily 
to heaven was very early, and was universally believed in the time of 
Augustus and later. If there had been a tomb, there would have been a 
special worship, which would certainly be mentioned by writers. The 
scholiasts on Horace, pod. XVI, 15, are surely wrong in quoting Varro to the 
effect that Romulus was buried near the Rostra. He said possibly that from 
this place Romulus was taken up to heaven. The niger lapis in comitio is 
mentioned only by Festus, who was copying Verrius Flaccus; in the time 
of the latter it had evidently ceased to exist, and the phrase needed explana- 
tion. Therefore, it cannot be applied to the existing pavement. Moreover, 
the words niger lapis would hardly be used of a pavement formed of many 
stones. The only structure in the Comitium, to which the existing pave- 
ment may have belonged, is the tribunal of the praetor, which remained in 
use till the latest period of the empire. The question cannot be settled 
until there is further excavation. 
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The Eneolithic Period in Italy.—In B. Paletn. It. 1898, Nos. 10-12, 
pp. 280-295 (1 fig. ), G. A. Colini continues his article on the eneolithic period 
in Italy. It is shown that the sepulchral caves of the Italian islands are 
related to those of the peninsula, that they indicate an extensive geographical 
distribution of neolithic civilization, and the derivation from this of the 
eneolithic civilization. Attention is called to the discovery on the island of 
Pianosa of vase fragments of black color, decorated with points filled with 
a white substance, a form of ornamentation found in the caves of Sardinia 
and Sicily, and in the eneolithic tombs of the continent. At Chiaristella 
a Villafrati, in the province of Palermo, vases have been found like those 
found in the caves of Sardinia, of the Apuan Alps, the Basilicata, ete. In 
eastern and southern Sicily, and perhaps in the entire island, the civilization 
of the eneolithic period differed much from that of the neolithic period. 
Orsi sees here two distinct and successive migrations, but now regards them 
as both of Iberian-Ligurian stock. Notwithstanding the peculiarity of the 
Sicilian eneolithic civilization, there exist proofs of connection between that 
and the same period on the continent. Foundations of circular huts have 
been found, especially at Barriera near Catania, like those of the neolithic 
and eneolithic periods on the peninsula. The resemblance is very close 
between the artificial eneolithic caves of Sicily and tombs of the same period 
in Italy, especially in southern Italy. The different classes of neolithic and 
eneolithic antiquities of the continent, of Sicily, and the other islands, are 
due to the various branches of the Iberian-Ligurian family, each having its 
own peculiar development. 

Poggio Buco, the Ancient Statonia. — The excavations of Mancinelli 
at Poggio Buco near Pitigliano, in 1896-97, produced the following results. 
The supposition that the ancient town on this site was Statonia is supported 
by the discovery of a lead missile, with the inscription “Statnes.” In the 
town itself were found remains of a temple which was built of tufa, bricks, 
and wood, dating from the end of the sixth century B.c. In wells within 
the temple area and in others elsewhere were found architectural fragments 
of terra-cotta, votive offerings, coins, and Etruscan inscriptions, — some rep- 
resenting the seventh and sixth centuries, others the last three centuries 
B.c. Of the temple, fragments of the terra-cotta cornice were found, and 
parts of three terra-cotta friezes of different patterns. Each frieze was com- 
posed of rectangular slabs, having each the same picture in low relief; the 
first represented animals, the second horsemen, the third chariots. They 
belonged to the interior of the temple. More numerous but less interesting 
were the votive offerings, vases, lamps, weights, coins, etc., belonging to the 
later period. 

A small street was found paved with tufa and lined with the remains of 
buildings, which led to a small square also paved with tufa. The circum- 
ference of the ancient town, so far as it can be determined, was about 3 km. 
Some very early vase fragments were found, which indicate that the site was 
inhabited even before the arrival of the Etruscans. 

In the excavation of the necropolis, it was found that the chamber tombs 
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are later than the tombs a cassone ; in the latter, vases of bucchero nero and 
those painted in the Corinthian and Italic-Corinthian styles appear only 
rarely and then in those of latest date, while these vases are found in large 
numbers in the chamber tombs. It appears that these two styles of pottery 
came into use at about the same time. The tomb of the Etruscan-Roman 
period is a reduced form of the chamber tomb,—usually, a corridor with 
one loculus at the end. 

The discoveries in the necropolis as well as those in the town, — especially 
the fact that no red-figured vases are found, — prove that civil life came to 
a sudden end here at the end of the sixth century, and was resumed in the 
third century B.c. Probably, as the strength of the town had diminished, 
the inhabitants took refuge in some other city. Then, when the Romans 
scattered the population of the large towns in the third century, a settlement 
was again made on the old site, but one much inferior to the first. 

Excavations were also made at Pitigliano, and vases were found like those 
at Poggio Bueo; others, however, represented the period, —the fifth and 
fourth centuries, — which is not represented at Poggio Buco. (G. PELLEGRINI, 
Not. Seavi, November, 1898, pp. 429-450; 9 figs.) 

Forts about Lake Garda. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. J. 1899, Beilage, pp. 1- 
14, 2 maps, L. M. Hartmann discusses the thirteenth chapter of Book III of 
the Lombard History of Paulus Diaconus, and fixes the sites of the castra 
mentioned as being in the ferritorium Tridentinum in 590 a.p. These Lombard 
forts are closely conmected with their Byzantine (and Roman) predecessors. 

Topographical Studies. — In ./h. Oesterr. Arch. 1. 1899, pp. 80-103, Otto 
Cuntz gives some of the results of his study of Roman Itineraries. The 
sign co, occurring in the * Tabula Peutingeriana,” is really the sign o, mil//e, 
and stands for one mile or a fraction of a mile. The seven instances of the 
sign are examined. They are: (a) ad sanctum petrum ¢6 ponte adriani, 
(/) in uinias co puteolis, (¢) confluentibus co singiduno, (/) cosa GO succosa, 
(¢) foro clodo co sabate. (f) fons neapolis, (7) tabellaria V ? co grauisca. 
The site of Aequum Faliscum is discussed. Trebula Suffenas, in Monte 
Grani, in moute Carbonario, Vignas, Sublacio, Angulus, the roads north of 
Capua on the + Tabula Peutingeriana,” and Gela siue Philosophanis are also 
investigated. 

The Treasure of Boscoreale.— The fifth volume of the Mon. Mem. 
Acad. Inse. ( Monuments Piot) fase. 11 and 12, 1899, is devoted to the treasure 
of silver vessels from Boscoreale. The text (130 pp.), by A. Héron de Ville- 
fosse, consists of a detailed description of the vessels, with discussion of their 
position in the history of art. An additional number, containing the con- 
clusion of the text, is to be issued soon. Thirty plates give a complete 
publication of the vessels. 

Sicel Remains at Plemmyrium. — In 1891, P. Orsi explored forty tombs 
on the northeastern part of Plemmyrium, —tombs of the second Sicel period, 
dating from the twelfth or eleventh century s.c. In February, 1597, he 
excavated others on the northwestern side of the hill. Objects of all periods 


were found, some of the tombs having been in use for many centuries. 
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Most interesting were antiquities of Mycenaean type, especially two bronze 
daggers, a necklace, and an ivory comb. These tombs belonged to the 
Sicel settlement which lined the harbor of Syracuse; it was on the edge of 
the Mycenaean civilization, which did not penetrate the interior of the island. 
By 1000 B.c., these people had disappeared, probably driven into the interior 
on the arrival of the Greeks; it is likely that the Greeks reached Sicily as 
early as the eleventh century. 

At the same time, Orsi explored the ruin on Mondjo, the highest point 
of Plemmyrium. He found the massive stone foundation of a circular 
structure, 24.55 m. in diameter. In the centre were other stone founda- 
tions and a rectangular trench. He thinks that the structure was a large 
sepulchral monument, consisting of a ring wall and a mound of earth, built 
to receive the remains of the Syracusans who were killed while fighting 
against the Athenians. 

A Sicel tomb and other evidences of occupation have been found on the 
little island in front of Plemmyrium, called Jsolotto, or Scoglio della Galera. 
(P. Orst, Not. Scavi, January, 1899, pp. 26-42; 12 figs.) 

Sicilian Gods. — The AéAAo and the [aAcxoi are two distinct groups of 
divine beings; the former were the gods of the volcanic crateres, or bubbling 
lakes, of Eryke (Lake Fittija) ; the latter of a sanctuary of Palike (Salinetta 
de Paternd). The cult of these chthonic deities doubtless goes back to the 
first inhabitants of the island. That of the Palici was influenced by a 
Phoenician cult, and, in fact, the name Palici is Phoenician. The god Ha- 
dranos, widely worshipped in Sicily and identified with Zeus, or Jupiter, and 
with Vulcan, is to be identified with the Syrian god Hadran, or Hadaran, 
known at Hierapolis and Baalbek. The Sicilian hero Pediakrates, said by 
Diodorus to have been killed by Heracles, is originally a “ Korndiimon,” 
like Carnus at Sparta and others. (Ismpore Livy, R. Arch. XXXIV, 
1899, pp. 256-281.) 


FRANCE 


Small Gallo-Roman Monuments.—In FR. Arch. 1899, pp. 114-117, A. 
Vercoutre describes some objects found at Langres about 1860 and at 
Besancon about 1867. At Langres was a stele with the inscription 
DIONYSIVS, some small bronzes of Augustus, some nails, some jetons 
belonging to a child’s game, some bits of stucco, and some fragments of 
pottery. Potter’s marks are: GERMANIF (A and N in ligature), 
HOETASF, OF - SEC, COSAXTO, CINTVGNATU, and (from 
Sous-Murs) COCIA. On fragments of pottery from Besancon are the 
marks MOM and CALENDIO. A rude statuette from Verdun-sur- 
Meuse is published in a cut. A nude female figure is represented. The 
statuette is cast in copper, but details were finished with the burin. An 
inscription on the base reads DIESBER~: TIA. 

An Inventory of Gallo-Roman Figlinae.—In the Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 143-162, Camille Jullian, under the general heading, 
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‘Notes Gallo-Romaines,’ writes of the ends and methods to be kept in view 


in an attempt to make an inventory of Gallo-Roman potteries. Archae- 


ology should be made to record materials, instruments, methods of work, 
and decorations, epigraphy should collect the inscriptions with care for their 
forms, while names of persons and places should be made to throw light 
upon the sites of the industry. The potteries should be classified geographi- 
cally, not by departments, but by the ancient towns. 

The Terra-cotta Vase of the Musée Carnavalet. — The well-known 
inscription on the two sides of the terra-cotta vase found in Paris in 1867, 
and now preserved in the Musée Carnavalet, has been provided with another 
interpretation by Michel Bréal, which appears in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1599, 
yp. 195 f. : 

OSPITAREPLELAGONACERVESA 
COPOCNODITVABESTREPLEDA 


The generally accepted interpretation is: (H )ospita reple lagona(m) 
cervesa ; copo, conditu(m) (h)abes, est reple (n)da. Bréal believes that there 
is a ligature AA in the second inscription and reads copocna as the feminine 
of copo, with a Celtic termination (cf. ibid. p. 210), and interprets: Copocna: 
auditum, habes, est repleta. This is not accepted by Abbé Thédenat (/éid. 
pp- 200-205; pl.), as he does not believe there is a feminine copocna and 
declares that there is no evidence of an A onthe vase. He accepts the usual 
interpretation as given above, but regards conditu(m) as a noun and the two 
inscriptions as distinct. On p. 236 in the same number of C. R. Acad. 
Insc. Abbé Thédenat, attributing the suggestion to Gaston Paris, skilfully 
supports reple da, i.e. “fill and give (to me)” as the correct explanation of 
the second inscription. The est he explains “TI y en a.” 

Etruscan Origin of the Calendar of Coligny.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, p. 178, is a brief abstract of a note of G. Poisson, in which he tries to 
show that the calendar of Coligny must derive its cycle of five years origi- 
nally from an Etruscan source. 

Sainte Victoire.—In the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 
47-58, C. Jullian, as a beginning of ‘ Notes Gallo-Romaines,’ treats of the 
Sainte Victoire of Volx and Mont Sainte-Victoire, near Aix-en-Provence. 
He finds that the former is derived from the goddess Victoria, who is a 
Romanized form of the Celtic goddess Andarta (Andraste or Andate, Dio 
Cass. LXII, 6,7), while the name of the latter is derived from that of a god, 
Ventur or Venturius, and has nothing to do with goddess Victoria nor with 
the victory of Marius over the Teutons. 


SPAIN 


Phoenician Cemeteries in Andalusia.—In R. Arch. XXXTIT, 1898, 
pp. 328-336 (pls. xiii-xv; cut), the French Consul-general de Laigue records 
the discovery of Phoenician tombs at and near Cadiz from 1887 to 1595. 
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The tombs are rectangular, built of heavy blocks. In one was found a fine 
anthropoid sarcophagus, now in the Cadiz museum. The person repre- 
sented is a bearded man. The work shows Greek influence, and cannot be 
earlier than the time of Pericles, while a later date is more probable. The 
small objects, personal ornaments and the like, including a statuette of 
Osiris, are, like those found in the Phoenician tombs, of Egyptian style, if 
not actually of Egyptian origin. 

Polychrome Statuary in Spain.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
794-806, Dieulafoy gives an account of colored statuary and reliefs in Spain. 
,The earliest extant monument of this art is the bust from Elche, but the 
practice of coloring sculpture seems to have been continued throughout 
antiquity, and was not given up at the time of the Renaissance when Italian 
artists abandoned it. 

The Iberian City of Ello.—In the Revue des Etwles Anciennes, I, 
1899, pp. 63-71, Pascual Serrano Gomez describes the ruins of an ancient 
city in the Llano de la Consolacion, near Montealegre, in the province of 
Albacete, Spain. Several pieces of Roman sculpture have been found here, 
some of which are in the Louvre, others in Madrid. Remains of Roman 
walls are extensive. The Via Heraclea, later Via Augusta, leading from 
Gades to Rome, passed by this important city, which is to be identified with 
the ancient Ello. The city appears to have been inhabited from an early 
date, though no remains earlier than the iron age have been found. A 
sketch map accompanies the article. 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


" Late Anatolian Art.—In the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
No. IV, pp. 79-94, J. W. Crowfoot publishes ‘ Noteson Late Anatolian Art’ 
(7 figs.). He first discusses ‘Ornament on Phrygian Stelai,’ and finds that an 
ornament of conventional vines and flowers can be traced back to the second 
century after Christ. About a.p. 200 it begins to be supplanted by a 
naturalistic vine-ornament. Upon later gravestones “oriental” rosettes, 
scroll-work, etc., appear. In Byzantine art of the sixth century the orien- 
tal, natural, and classical elements are distinguishable. The second part of 
the article is devoted to the church at Yiirme. This now ruined church 
was a vaulted structure of the early fifth century. It had a narthex extend- 
ing across the west end entered by five doors. There was little carved orna- 
ment. A capital found in the village bears a monogram explained as 
Eudoxia, either the mother or daughter of Theodosius II. The nearest 
parallels to this building are Syrian churches, but the use of external but- 
tresses distinguishes this alike from Syrian and Greek Byzantine buildings. 
The third section describes and publishes some architectural fragments, — 
capitals and dosserets,— from Yassi-euren. 

The Symbol of the Fish.— M. Mowat, in a communication made to 
the Society of Antiquaries of France, presents the interesting view that the 
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formula’ Yids, Swryp, the initial letters of which form 
the word IX@Y3, which was adopted as an early Christian symbol, is based 
upon the formula found on Alexandrian coins of the time of Domitian, son 
of Vespasian, Atroxpatwp Kaitcap, @eot vids, Aouitiaves, which in turn is 
derived from the formula on coins of Augustus, Jmperator Caesar, Divi 
filius, Augustus and Caesar Augustus, Divi filius, Pater Patriae. The formula 
of the fish then originated in the church at Alexandria after the second per- 
secution under Domitian and as a protest against the epithet @eod vids 
assumed by the emperor. This antedates by a quarter of a century the 
Neo-Sibylline verses quoted by Eusebius, in which the symbol is treated 
as an acrostic. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 121-122.) 

A Chapter in the History of Vestments.—In L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 
89-120, G. Wilpert publishes three important studies on the history of vest- 
ments. The first treats of the triumphal or festal robes of Roman Consuls, 
as represented on mouuments of the fourth and succeeding centuries. This 
consisted of a Tunica talaris et manicata, the Dalmatica, and the Toga picta. 
The latter in process of time was folded so as to resemble a sash or stole. 
The second study treats of the Pallium, mentioned in the Law concerning 
the Vestments in the year 382. No direct monuments are known which 
represent the pallium prescribed for the officiales. But analogous garments 
indicate that by the same process of folding this came to resemble a sash or 
stole. The third study treats of the Pallium Sacrum. This had a similar 
history as the toga picta of the consuls and the pallium of the officiales. 

A Byzantine Ivory Box. —In L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 212-213, Professor Ven- 
turi publishes a Byzantine ivory box in a private collection in Rome, the 
composition of which argues an earlier date for such Byzantine boxes than 
has been assigned by Molinier, Robert von Schneider, and Hans Graeven. 

Byzantine Stamped Glass.—JIn the R. Et. Gr. for 1896, G. Schlum- 
berger wrote upon Byzantine glass coin-weights. Some doubt has been 
thrown upon his interpretation of such stamped glass, inasmuch as none of 
the examples which he examined were stamped with numbers to indicate 
the amount, as in the coin-weights of lead or bronze. In the Byz. Z. 1898, 
pp. 603-608, Dr. Mordtmann describes seventeen examples of such glass 
stamped weights, in several of which the analogy with the bronze weights is 
rendered more complete by the presence of letters to indicate the amount. 

Ivory Portrait of Queen Amalasvintha.— The ivory diptych pub- 
lished by Gori, Thesaurus Diptychorum, II, pls. 11, 12, is now divided. One 
half is in the Museo Nazionale in Florence, the other in the Royal Museum 
of Vienna. The Florentine portion bears the figure of a queen, identified by 
Ilans Graeven in J6. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 82-85, as Queen Amalasvintha, 
wife of King Athalarich. The diptych must have been carved soon after 


the year 526. 

The First Crusade. — Students of mediaeval history will be glad to 
have their attention directed to the very thorough chronology of the First 
Crusade (1094-1100), of which the first instalment is published by H. 
Hagenmeyer in the R&R. Or. Lat. 1898, pp. 214-293. 
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Lodges of the Templars in Syria, Cyprus, and France. — In the R. 
Or. Lat. 1897, pp. 389-459, and 1898, pp. 156-214, A. Trudon des Ormes has 
prepared a classified list of the lodges of the Templars established in Syria, 
Cyprus, and France. 

On the Form of Romanesque Columns. — While the Romanesque col- 
umn was in general cylindrical, examples of columns and colonnettes with 
shafts diminishing in diameter toward the top are cited for France in the 
Provence, in the Comtat Venaissin, at Roussillon, and in Languedoc; for Ger- 
many in Rhenish, Bavarian, Saxon, and Hanoverian churches. Examples of 
this survival from classic architecture are found also in Switzerland and even 
in Sweden. (Victor Morret, Bibl. Ec. Chartes, 1898, pp. 578-588.) 

Eastern Influence on Western Architecture of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury.— At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute (London), April 5, 
1899, Mr. J. P. Harrison read a paper ‘On the Influence of Eastern Art on 
Western Architecture in the Eleventh Century.’ So little is known of the 
state of architecture in France and England in the first half of the eleventh 
century that it seemed well to give some of the information bearing on the 
subject which has lately been gathered from the works of Baron de Caumont 
and M. Viollet-le-Duc. The chief information from these authorities is the 
influence exerted in the centre of France by a colony of Greek merchants 
who established an emporium at Limoges, whence Eastern art and architec- 
tural ornament were diffused along trade routes in different directions early 
in the eleventh century, besides the introduction of cupolas and vaulting in 
in this case 


Aquitaine. A second important improvement in architecture 
in Normandy at Rouen and Bernay in the time of Duke Richard Il — 
appears to be due to visits from Syrian and Armenian bishops and monks 
at about the same date. Symeon, the abbot of St. Catherine’s on Mount 
Sinai, in particular spent two years at Rouen, and built a church there for a 
Norman nobleman. M. Ruprich-Robert describes the architecture at Bernay 
as entirely different from the Norman work at Caen, evidently by a foreign 
artist. The date of the church is pronounced by M. Robert to be before 1050. 
Another point of considerable importance on which he throws light is the 
introduction into Western Romanesque of a feature derived from Syrian 
art. It is the change of a Latin plan of church for an Eastern arrangement 
of pillars, two and two, of different sizes, at St. Etienne at Caen by Lanfranc 
in 1064, with a view of introducing vaulting. Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
alternate pillars and wall shafts like those at Caen exist in Harold’s church 
at Waltham, believed to have been built at nearly the same time; and that 
the chevron ornament on the nave arches was not a Norman invention. 
(Athen. April 15, 1899.) 

The Origin of French Mediaeval Architecture.—In L’Ami d. Mon. 
1898, pp. 203-210, Edouard Corroyer protests against the use of the term 
Gothic architecture and substitutes for it French mediaeval architecture. 
Its origin he still persists in finding in Aquitaine, Anjou, and Maine. 

The Influence of French Gothic upon German Sculpture. — While 
French archaeologists like Enlant and Bertaux are tracing the influence of 
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French Gothic art in Italy and the Orient, it is interesting to find a German 
tracing the same influence in Germany. A. Schmarsow in Rep. f. K. 1898, 
pp. 417-426, recognizes French influence upon German sculpture not only in 
localities near the border line of France, but in remoter quarters, such as 
Magdeburg, Naumburg, and Bamberg. ‘The sculptures of the cathedrals of 
these cities are among the finest products of Gothic sculpture in Germany. 
Claus Sluter the Elder and Hannequin from Bois-le-Duc. — In the 
Bibl. Ec. Chartes, 1899, pp. 86-93, Henri Stein publishes a document from 
which it appears that an architect, Claus Sluter, father of the celebrated 
sculptor of the same name, and originally from Mainz, was called by the 
Due de Berri to Bourges, where he lived in company with a painter on glass 
from Bois-le-Due named Hannequin, also in the employ of the Due de Berri. 
The document is a royal grant of pardon to Hannequin, who had killed the 


elder Sluter in a fray. 
CYPRUS 


The Abbey of Lepais. — In the Amid. Mon. 1898, pp. 219-233, C. Enlant 
publishes an account of the Abbey of Lepais or Episcopia in Cyprus. The 
church is Cistercian in type and dates from the thirteenth century. The 
cloister is fourteenth century Gothic. 

French Tombs in the Island of Cyprus.—C. Enlant, whose work, 
Les monuments gothiques de Vile de Chypre, is soon to be published by Leroux, 
presents an extract from this work in the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 429-440, in 
which he considers the sepulchral slabs, sarcophagi, and painted tombs of 


the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Cyprus. 


ITALY 


Frescoes in the Transept of the Lower Church of S. Francesco at 
Assisi.— In the Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 1-12 Paul Schubring reaches the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning the frescoes of the lower church of S. Fran- 
cesco at Assisi. After the upper church had been finished and painted, 
attention was given to the lower church, and first of all to the cross-grained 
vault where the transept crosses the nave. Here Giotto worked with one 
assistant after his stay in Padua in 1306, and also painted the frescoes of 
the Crucifixion and the Legend of S. Francesco in the right transept. The 
ceiling frescoes of this transept are assigned: the history of the Child 
Christ to Giotto, and the later scenes of Christ’s life to an artist from Siena. 
Then followed the left transept, painted with scenes from the Passion, by 
Pietro Lorenzetti, with a series of heads of saints painted by Simone Mar- 
tini between 1317 and 1320. 

The Cathedral of Cefalt.—In Archaeologia, LVI, 1898, pp. 57-70 


(3 figs.), George Hubbard gives a description of the Cathedral of Cefali, 
Sicily. The building was begun in 1132, under Count Roger’s son Roger, 
the first king of Sicily. The roof was repaired in 1263. The church is 


built on the plan of the Latin cross, but with three apses at the east end. 
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The choir and transepts are vaulted and groined, while the nave has an 
open wooden roof. The special and predominant feature of the church is 
the pointed arch. All the original structural arches are pointed. The 
highly enriched west entrance, in which the round arch occurs, is a later 
alteration. The mosaics in the church are evidently the work of Greek 
artists. The writer mentions the somewhat close connection between 
England and Sicily in the twelfth century and believes that the pointed 
arch was introduced into England from Sicily. 

S. Ambrogio at Milan. — The volume entitled Ambrosiana published 
at Milan in 1897 to commemorate the fifteenth centenary of the death of 
S. Ambrogio, contains a monograph of Luca Beltrami on the church of 
S. Ambrogio. In this monograph Beltrami assigns the church, with its 
ribbed cross vaults, to the ninth century. This view is rigorously criticised 
by G. B. Toschi in L’ Arte, 1899, pp. 231-244, who shows the improbability 
that the Lombard type should have antedated other forms of European 
Romanesque by two centuries. 

Archaeological Studies in Milan. — Serafino Ricci gave a lecture, 
January 24, 1899, before the R. Accad. Scientifico-Letteraria di Milano, on 
Archaeological Studies in Milan, in which he gave an interesting summary 
of the archaeological work accomplished by Milanese scholars from the 
fifteenth century to the present day. The lecture is published in part in 
the Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1899, pp. 87-112. 

Mediaeval Monuments near Monte Vulture. — In the supplement 
to Napoli Nobilissima for 1897, in an article entitled +I monumenti medio- 
evali della regione del Vulture,’ E. Bertaux draws attention to the French 
influences exhibited in the architecture of a number of twelfth and thirteenth 
century churches in the vicinity of Monte Vulture in southern Italy. (C.V. 
Fasriczy, in Rep. p. K. 1898, pp. 331-332.) 

Bas-reliefs by Pacio and Giovanni di Firenze at Naples. — Schulz, 
in his Denkmdler der Kunst des Mittelalters in Unter-Italien, Vol. II, and 
Bertaux, in Napoli Nobilissima, Vol. 1V, fase. X, have called attention to the 
fine series of fourteenth century reliefs in the church of Santa Chiara in 
Naples, representing the story of S. Catharine. Stanislas Fraschetti pub- 
lishes these reliefs in L’Arte, 1899, pp. 245-255, and on the ground of their 
resemblance in style to the monument of Robert of Anjou in Santa Chiara, 
assigns their authorship to Pacio and Giovanni di Firenze, contemporaries 
of Andrea Pisano. 


SPAIN 


The Ministerial Chalice of Silos.—In the R. Art Chret. 1898, 
pp. 358-562, E. Roulin describes and illustrates a rare chalice which forms 
part of the treasure of the Abbey of Silos, a town of the province of Burgos, 
in the heart of Spain. 

Though the inside of the bowl is gilded, the chalice is of silver and is 
somewhat clumsy in shape. The decoration in filigree is a little rude in 
execution, but interesting in design, showing Moorish influence in the horse- 
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shoe shape of the arch introduced. Judging from the workmanship the 
chalice exhibits, and from the lettering of a dedicatory inscription on its 
base, the author ascribes it to the eleventh century. The inscription 
declares it to be the offering of the abbot Dominicus, whose abbatiate was 
from 1041 to 1073. 


FRANCL 


A Fourteenth-century Madonna and Child.—In the PR. Art Chret. 
1899, pp. 11-12, J. H. publishes a most interesting boxwood Madonna and 
Child, which long belonged to a convent founded by the Montmorency 
family. It is an excellent example of French sculpture of the fourteenth 
century. 

Christian Ivories at Angers. — In the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 287-292, 
L. de Farey publishes a series of late Gothic ivories at Angers which are 
of considerable interest as illustrations of French mediaeval industrial 
sculpture. 

A Twelfth Century Ivory Reliquary in the Museum at Angers. — 
The museum at Angers contains an ivory reliquary in the shape of a horn, 
which was presented to the Cathedral of Angers by Bishop Guillaume de 
Jjeaumont, who died in 1240. It is carved with oriental designs and is 
supposed to have been brought from the East by Bishop de Beaumont, 
who followed the Fifth Crusade. The inventory of the cathedral treasures 
under date 1255 records an ivory horn, which contained relics of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah. It is published by L. de Farcy in R. Art Chreét. 
1598, pp. 468-470. 

Boundary Stones of the Abbey of Saint-Seine.—In the P. Art 
Chret. 1898, pp. 302-304, H. Chabeuf publishes three boundary stones of the 
Abbey of Saint-Seine. They are engraved with representations of saints, the 
drawing and superscriptions of which point to the thirteenth century, when 
the abbey church was built. 

The Piscina of the Cathedral Church of Saint-Benigne at Dijon. 
— The R. Art Chret. 1898, gives (p. 380) a hitherto unpublished illustration 
of the piscina of the cathedral church of Saint-Benigne at Dijon. This 
beautiful bit of architectural work is visible to-day, owing to the removal of 
some woodwork in the nave. It is lightly and delicately executed, although 
its proportions are unusually large. To avoid giving it the proportions of 
a window which would have the appearance of having been walled up, the 
architect gave much importance to the trilobes above, while the lancets 
below are strikingly slender. 

Sepulchral Bronze of Frére Geoffroy Daniel at Fécamp.— The 
monk Geoffroy Daniel died at Fécamp in 1370. His sepulchral bronze 
was rescued from a workman in 1895 and placed in the museum at Fécamp. 
This inedited monument is published by Charles Normand in the Ami d. 
Mon. 1898, pp. 170-171. 

The Abbey at Moissac.— In the R. Art Chret. 1899, pp. 25-38, Jules 
Helbig gives an abundantly illustrated notice of E. Rupon’s L’ Abbaye et les 
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cloitres de Moissac, Paris, 1897, and concludes that this is one of the most 
interesting and carefully prepared monographs in the field of French 
monastic history which has appeared in the last quarter of a century. 

Abbey Church of Montier-Saint-Jean.— In the R. Art Chret. 1899, 
pp- 6-10, Henry Chabeuf publishes one of the portals of the Abbey Church 
of Montier-Saint-Jean, a charming example of thirteenth-century art in 
Burgundy. 

The Cathedral of Senlis. — In the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 278-286, Emile 
Lambin presents the readers of the Rerue with a general account of the 
Cathedral of Senlis, where is represented architecture of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

The Cathedral of Soissons.— In the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 441-449, 
Emile Lambin gives a descriptive account of the Cathedral of Soissons, the 
nave and choir of which date from the thirteenth century, the right transept 
from the twelfth and the left from the fourteenth century. 


BELGIUM 


The Abbey at Aulne.— In the FR. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 369-376, 456- 
467, L. Cloquet presents an historical and archaeological monograph on the 
abbey at Aulne. This Benedictine abbey, in 1147, fell into the hands of the 
Cistercians. ‘The church, now in ruins, was built in the thirteenth century. 


GERMANY 


The Evangelarium in the Rathaus at Goslar.—In the Rathaus at 
Goslar is an Evangelarium, the miniatures of which E. Dobbert publishes in 
the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 139-160, 183-190. The compositions are 
strongly Byzantine in character, but the deviations from Byzantine models 
are abundant enough to show that the miniatures are probably by a German 
hand. At Halberstadt there is a Missal, the ornamentation of which has 
much in common with the Evangelarium at Goslar, and which may be dated 
to the period from 1241 to 1245. The Halberstadt Missal seems to be rather 
later than and dependent upon the Goslar Evangelarium. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity at Munich. — Many interesting details 
concerning the early history of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Munich 
are contributed by F. J. Schmitt in the Rep. f- K. 1898, pp. 382-387. This 
Franciscan church was built in 1294, injured by fire in 1311 and 1327, and 
rebuilt in 1375. The model of it, made by Jacob Sandtner in 1572, is now 
in the National Museum at Munich. The church was restored in 1618-20 
and again in 1773, and demolished in 1802. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Stone Crosses in Mahren.—In 1893, A. Franz published in Mitth. 
C.-Comm. an article on stone crosses in Mihren, in which he catalogued 
forty-three such crosses in this district. In the same periodical for 1899, 
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pp. 1-14, he adds sixty-four more, noting their location, dimensions, orienta- 
tion, traditional purpose, and inscriptions. To the north of a line from 
Briinn to Olmiiz stone crosses in Miihren are generally of solid form, while 
south of this line crosses carved in relief are more common. 

St. Ruprechtskirche in Vienna. — The little church of St. Ruprecht 
is almost forgotten in modern Vienna. Its central nave dates from the 
Romanesque period, its one side aisle is Gothic in style, and its facade dates 
from the early part of this century. The plan of the church and many 
details are published by Anton Weber in Mitth. C.-Comm. 1899, pp. 26-29. 


ENGLAND 


Metal Bowls of the Late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Periods. — Many 
metal bowls have been found in England and also in Norway, made of thin 
bronze strengthened at the bottom and about the rim, and furnished with 
hooks ending in animals’ heads, by which they were probably to be sus- 
pended. These are attached to disks which were fastened to the thin metal 
of the bowls. In some cases the disks and other thicker parts have been 
found without the thinner parts of the bowls, and they have therefore often 
been misinterpreted. ‘The disks and other accessory parts of the bowls are 
adorned with scroll patterns in champlevé enamel. These patterns resemble 
those found in manuscripts illuminated in Ireland, or by Scotic scribes in 
Irish monasteries on the continent; and also those on sculptured stones 
of Scotland and Ireland, but not of England or Wales. Yet the evidence 
seems to be in favor of England as the place of their manufacture. The 
question then arises whether the spiral forms hitherto looked upon as 
specially Irish may not have originated in England. (J. Romitty ALLEN, 
Archaeoiogia, LVI, 1898, pp. 39-56; 7 figs.) 

The Abbey Church of St. Alban. — In a paper read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, December 2, 1897 (Archaeologia, LVI, 1898, pp. 21-26; col- 
ored plan), William Page discusses the alterations made in the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban and their dates. The west front, built by Paul of 
Caen (1077-88), was probably not a beautiful structure, which would 
account for its removal in 1197 by Abbot John de Cella, who probably 
intended to build an entirely new west front about 73 feet westward of 
the west end of the Norman church. 

Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr in St. David's Cathedral. — This 
chapel is higher than the roof of the Cathedral. Within it is a beautiful 
Early English double piscina, consisting of two trefoil arches under a square 
head, having the spandrels filled with foliage. In one of the spandrels is a 
curious group explained as two armed men in combat, perhaps symbolizing 
war, while a dove in the eastern spandrel symbolizes peace. The chapel was 
built about 1220 a.p. The vault rises from octagonal shafts, and the bosses 
are richly carved. The two principal keystones contain, one the head of 
Christ with cruciferous nimbus, the other the Lord in glory. (ALFRED C. 
Fryer, Relig. 1899, pp. 122-125; 3 figs.) 
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Aydon Castle, Northumberland. — Aydon Castle was originally built 
toward the end of the thirteenth century. In 1305 a license to crenellate 
was obtained. Additions and changes were made at three subsequent times, 
the latest being in the seventeenth century. The building is described in 
detail, and its history is given by W. H. Knowles in Archaeologia, LVI, 1898, 
pp- 71-88; 1 plan; 15 figs. 

Iron Casting in Sussex.— The paper by J. Starkie Gardner on ‘Iron 
Casting in the Weald,’ a summary of which is given Am. J. Arch. 1899, 
p- 157, is published with 29 figs. in Archaeologia, LV1, 1, 1898, pp. 133-164. 


IRELAND 


Early Christian Art in Ireland. — Before Dante wrote of Paolo and 
Francesca, Christian art was familiar with the representation of a pair of 
lovers among the damned. Such a pair appears in the painting in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, in the mosaics of Torcello, — this part being attributed to the 
tenth century, —and in a relief on a cross at Monasterboice. The cross is 
inscribed to Bishop Muredach, who died in 913 a.p. Christ with sceptre 
and cross stands in the middle; the redeemed in heaven, to the right, are 
absorbed in music. On the left, the condemned are seen cast into hell. 
The devil stands, with his three-pronged fork raised, behind two lovers who 
kneel folded in each other’s arms and pressing face to face, while beyond 
them a second demon carries his brazier aloft, and, raising his left foot, kicks 
the crouching figure of another sinner. This scene is apparently traditional. 
(MarGaret Stokes, Relig. 1899, pp. 110-115; 3 cuts.) 

The Abbey of Timoleague.—In the Relig. 1899, pp. 88-97 (6 figs.), 
Hi. Elrington describes the ruined Abbey of Timoleague, in the Barony of 
Barryroe, about 22} miles from Cork. As it stands now, it is a Gothic build- 
ing strongly impregnated with Celtic influence. Its Gothic characteristics 
belong for the most part to the Early English period, or to the transition 
period between Norman and Early English, and its Celtic characteristics 
rather to the period of the horizontal lintel and sloping jamb than to the 
Romanesque period. The abbey was built in 1370. It is now roofless, but 
otherwise in good preservation. It surrounds three sides of a court 60 yards 
square. At an end is the church, a large building with spacious choir, nave, 
lateral wing, transept, and bell tower. The tower was built in 1518. The 
details of the architecture are described at some length. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Antonio Della Porta, il Tamagnino.— From a document published 
in // Politecnico in 1897 by Diego Sant’ Ambrogio, it appears that Antonio 
della Porta executed the figured portions of the tabernacle to the right of 
the high altar at the Certosa di Pavia. Still unpublished documents show 
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that he was born not at Porlezza, but at Rovio, near Maroggia on Lake 
Lugano. His activity from 1491 to 1522 is traced by C. v. Fabriezy in the 
Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 328-329. 

Notes on the Study of Fra Angelico.— The recent volumes by 
Tumiati, Frate Angelico (Florence, 1597) and Supino, Beato Angelico 
(Florence, 1898), are made the basis of a careful study by Max Wingen- 
roth in the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 335-345, 427-438. Wingenroth elaborates 
in detail the training of Angelico as a miniature painter, and by a compara- 
tive study of his Madonnas traces the gradual development of his style. 

The Master of Correggio. — A phrase written by Spaccini in the six- 
teenth century suggests that Francesco Bianchi Ferrari was the master of 
Correggio. In L’ Arte, 18938, pp. 279-303, Professor Venturi writes a criti- 
cal estimate of Ferrari, publishes a series of documents relating to his 
work in Modena from 1481 to 1510, and concludes by drawing attention 
to the correspondences between the early works of Correggio and the paint- 
ings of Ferrari. 

Notes on Leonardo da Vinci. —In the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 
225-266, Paul Miiller-Walde publishes Leonardo’s preliminary studies for 
the St. John of the Louvre, also several of his sketches of St. Sebastian. 
The Milanese School picture of St. Sebastian, in the Museum of Berlin, 
probably represents, more or less accurately, the completed work. 

Domenico Rosselli.— In the J). Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 35-57, 117- 
134, C. von Fabriezy presents what is known from documents and the sculp- 
tured monuments of Domenico Rosselli, an almost forgotten Tuscan sculptor. 
His baptismal font at Sta. Maria a Monte (1468), and his altar table for the 
Cathedral at Fossombrone (1480), show the influence of Desiderio da Set- 
tignano, modified by that of Antonio Rossellino. His best-known works 
are decorative sculptures in the Dueal Palace at Urbino. 

Sperandio of Mantua. — Sperandio has been long known as one of the 
foremost medallists of the Italian Renaissance. Inthe Arch. Stor. Arte, 1888, 
p. 385, and 1889, p. 229, Professor Venturi published documents which threw 
much light on the wider artistic activity of this artist. His sculptural works, 
especially the tomb of Pope Alexander V, in San Francesco, Bologna; a 
relief of Eveole I d’ Este in the Louvre, and a bust of Nicola Sanuti (?) in 
the Berlin Museum, are published by Hans Mackowsky in the Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1898, pp. 171-182. In addition to these monuments, Professor Ven- 
turi in L’ Arte, 1898, p. 374, attributes to Sperandio a terra-cotta relief of 
the Annunciation in the Cathedral of Faenza, and W. Bode, in Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1898, pp. 218-224, attributes to the same sculptor two terra-cotta 
Madonnas in the Berlin Museum, also a bronze plaquette of Ercole I d’ Este 
aud his wife Eleanora of Aragon, and a fine medallion of Savonarola, 
shown in the Renaissance Exhibition recently held by the Berlin Kunstge- 


schichtliche Gesellschaft. 

Early Florentine Maiolica. — For the Renaissance Exhibition held by 
the Berlin Kunstgeschichtliche Gesellschaft in 1898, was gathered from 
private collections in Berlin a series of early Florentine vases. Some of 
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these are published by W. Bode in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 206-217. 
They are strikingly oriental in form and design, nevertheless bear indications 
of being of local make. These date from the early fifteenth century. It is now 
known, however, that the art of glazing pottery was practised in Tuscany in 
the fourteenth, and possibly at the end of the thirteenth, century. 

Paintings by Little-known Italian Masters. —In the R. Art Chret. 
1898, pp. 314-315, Gerspach adds to the list of works by little-known Italian 
masters the following: 

(1) Milan. The Brera has brought a painting signed OPVS TOME 
ALANI CREMON MCCCC. The Civic Museum at Cremona contains 
one of his works. 

(2) Pistoia. The Accademia Linguistica owns a fresco of the year 1292, 
signed: MAGISTER MANFREDINVS PISTORIENSIS. 

It is known that Manfredino Alberti worked in the church of S. Zenone, 
Pistoia, in 1250. 

(3) Castelvetro (Province of Modena). The church of Santa Maria at 
Castelvetro contains decorative wall painting by Fra Gian Antonio Scaccieri 
of the sixteenth century. 

(4) Atena Lucana (Province of Salerno). The church of Madonna della 
Colomba is decorated with frescoes by Picchsueda di Polla. 

Drawings in the Uffizi in Florence.—In the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp 
263-283, Emil Jacobsen treats of the drawings in the Uffizi which relate to 
paintings, sculptures, or buildings in Florence. He catalogues 204 of these 
drawings, which are mostly by Italian artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and arranges them according to the sites of the monuments 
to which they relate. 

The Church of Santissima Trinita, Florence. \ fresco of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio in this church, freed of its covering of whitewash in 1590, is 
published for the first time in R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 363-368. It is a mag- 
nificent work, representing the Sibyl of Tivoli announcing to the Emperor 
Augustus the coming of the Christ. While a great painter, Ghirlandaio 
can hardly be said to show genius; yet his ‘Sibyl of Tivoli’ exhibits a 
great power ane inspiration. 

Choir Books presented by Bishop Pallavicino to the Cathedral 
at Lodi in the Fifteenth Century. —Some fifteen years ago the cathe- 
dral authorities at Lodi sold some of their treasures ; among these were six 
choir books presented by Bishop Pallavicino in the fifteenth century 
These were offered to the Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele in 1588, confis~- 
cated by the government, restored to the owner, and dispersed by sale in 
1891. Descriptive notes of these choir books are given by Luca Beltrami in 
Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1899, pp. 116-124. 

Description of the Parishes of Naples in 1598.— In the Arch. Stor 
Nap. 1898, pp. 501-506, N. F. Faraglia publishes a description of the parishes 
of Naples made by the Notary Francesco Gennaro, of Naples, in 1598. The 
original document is preserved in the Curia Arcivescovile, and a copy of it 
is in the library of S. Martino Sopra Napoli. 
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On the Supposed Studies of Pinturicchio for the Borgia Apart- 
ments at Rome. — Professor Venturi has recently published in L’ Arte an 
article on the drawings by Pinturicchio for the Borgia apartments of the 
Vatican, in which he rightly calls attention to correspondences, especially in 
costume, between certain figures in the drawings and the wall paintings. 
Of the series of seven drawings with oriental costumes, however, Professor 
Venturi fails to observe that only two are original drawings and that these 
have every indication of the individual style of Gentile Bellini, to whom the 
drawings are traditionally ascribed. The directions for coloring on one of 
the drawings are given in the Venetjan dialect. It seems likely then that 
Pinturicchio made use of some of Gentile Bellini’s studies of oriental cos- 
tumes, made during the year he spent in Constantinople. (G. Frizzoni in 
Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 254-285.) 

A Pontificale by Antonio da Monza. — In the Vatican is a splendid 
Pontificale with miniatures, usually assigned to Gherado. A comparison 
with the signed work of Antonio da Monza in the Albertina at Vienna leads 
Professor Venturi to the belief that the miniatures of the Vatican Pontificale 
are by the same hand. (/’ Arte, 1898, pp. 154-164.) 

Lorenzo Lotto at Treviso. —In L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 138-153, G. Biscaro 
publishes fifteen documents relating to Lorenzo Lotto in Treviso from 
1503 to 1508. Little information is conveyed in them concerning his work 
during this period. 

The Latin Bible of Federigo d’ Urbino.—In the ducal palace at 
Urbino is a Latin Bible of the date 1475 with seventy figured miniatures, 
according to G. Milanesi executed for the most part by Attavante (1455- 
1520). A careful examination of these miniatures will exhibit several 
different hands. Attavante is one of these, but not the most prolific. In 
the absence of specific signatures these may be designated as Maestro unico, 
Maestro dei velluti, Maestro spigliato, Maestro livido, and Maestro dei 
colori cangianti. The Maestro unico draws his inspiration from Andrea 
del Verrocchio, the Maestro dei velluti and the Maestro spigliato from Do- 
menico Ghirlandaio. An account of these miniatures and reproductions 
of three of them are published by Federico Hermanin in L’ Arte, 1898, 


pp- 256-272. 
SPAIN 


A Reliquary in the Shape of a Hand at Silos. — The Abbey of Santo 
Domingo at Silos contains an unusual reliquary of silver in the shape of a 
hand. Beneath the upraised hand is a sleeve on which is inscribed, Esta es 
la mano de Sant Valentin diola el ava Don Pefdro), or, “ This is the hand of 
Saint Valentine, presented by the Abbot Don Pedro.” This Saint Valentine 
was Bishop of Saragossa. As the silver hand seems to be fifteenth-century 
workmanship, the Don Pedro may have been either Pedro de Arroyuela, 
Abbot of Silos 1480-90, or Pedro de Cardeita, Abbot of Silos 1490-92. 
(E. Rousiy, R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 450-451.) 
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FRANCE 


An Inedited Portrait of Henri IV.— In the Chateau d’Harambure is 
preserved a portrait of the Prince of Navarre, the future Henri IV, at three 
years of age. As Jean d’Harambure, Baron of Picassary, was a friend from 
childhood of the Prince of Navarre, it is not surprising that the portrait 
should be still preserved in this chateau. The portrait is published by 
Charles Normand in Ami d. Mon. 1898, pp. 133-137. 

The Iconography of the Roman de la Rose. —In (. R. Acad. Insc. 
1899, p. 15, is a summary of a paper by E. Miintz on the influence of the 
Roman de la Rose on the art of the fourteenth and the two following centuries. 
The figures of the Roman appear in many illuminated manuscripts and are 
found in combination with figures from other works, the Vertus and Vices. the 
Siege du Chateau d’ Amour, the Cité des Dames, and the Triumphs of Petrarch. 

Francesco da Laurana.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 257-268 (pl.), 
is an article by Maxe-Werly on Francesco da Laurana, easter and sculptor at 
the court of Lorraine. Laurana was still living in 1499, when he sold prop- 
erty at Marseilles. A “maitre Laurens,” then living at Nancy, worked on 
the tomb of Yolande, daughter of King René, and her husband, Duke Ferry 
de Vaudémont, in the church of Joinville in 1495. Church and tomb were 
destroyed in 1792, but descriptions and defective illustrations enable it to be 
reconstructed. A document of 1504 shows that the lower part of the tomb 
was by one Jacques Bichot, but the “ maitre Laurens,” who worked at the 
tomb, is probably identical with Laurana, whose share of the work was 
probably limited to the recumbent statues of Yolande and her husband. 
This would explain the fact that the monument as a whole was not in the 
style of the Renaissance. 

Nicolas Guillain, called Cambray. 
His father, a sculptor like himself, is less 


Simon Guillain, 1581-1658, is a 


comparatively well-known artist. 
known. He was born probably about 1550 or 1560, but his works before 
1613 are unknown. He was present at the marriage of a granddaughter in 
1635, but his second wife is mentioned as a widow in 1639. Three works of 
Nicolas Guillain are recognized, published, and discussed by Paul Vitry, R. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 188-204 (2 pls.; cut). They are the monument of 
Martin Bellay in the church of Giseux (Indre-et-Loire), the statues of Pierre 
Jeannin and Anne Gueniot, his wife, in the cathedral of Autun, and the 
statue of an abbess of Notre Dame at Soissons. The abbess was probably 
Louise of Lorraine, and the statue was probably made from life about 1635. 
These works of Nicolas Guillain show conscientious realistic work and some 


talent, but nothing approaching genius. 


BELGIUM 


The Meister von Fiémalle.—In the possession of the Countess de 
Mérode in Brussels is a fine Flemish triptych by an unknown master, whom 
Bode in the Gaz. B. A. 1887, p. 218, christened the Meister des Merodeschen 
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Altars. Bode then ascribed to him two paintings in the National Gallery, 
and in 1893 Hymans attributed to the same master several paintings in the 
Prado Museum, Madrid. In the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 8-34, 89-116, 
Hugo von Tschudi re-christens this artist the Meister von Flémalle, on the 
ground of three fragments of an altarpiece made by this artist for the Abbey 
of Flémalle, and now in the Stiidel Institute in Frankfort. He then ascribes 
to him another fragment of an altar in the Stiidel Institute, three paintings 
in Madrid, three in the National Gallery, one in the Somzée collection in 
Brussels, one in the Museum at Dijon, two in the Museum of Berlin, two 
in the Ilermitage at St. Petersburg, one in the Rathaus at Léwen and two in 
the Museum at Brussels. In style this artist stands between Jan van Eyck 
and Roger van der Weyden, and may be regarded as the immediate prede- 
cessor of Hieronymus Bosch. 

A Triptych of the Sixteenth Century. — Jules Helbig, in the R. Art 
Chret. 1898, pp. 349-357, publishes a most interesting account, illustrated 
by photographie reproductions, of a triptych which has been until lately 
in the castle of Warfusée, the property of the counts of Oultremont. This 
work represents four scenes from the passion of Christ; on the left wing 
the *Eece Homo,’ on the right the mocking of Christ by the soldiers, on 
the back of the two wings, used as a single panel, Christ falling under 
the weight of the Cross on the way to His Crucifixion, and on the central 
panel, the only one with a gold background, the Descent from the Cross. 
The donor, a fine figure, whose face bears the marks of strong character, is 
represented in the scene where Christ has fallen under the weight of His 
Cross. 

There being no records of any kind concerning the painting, not even the 
name of the artist being known, Helbig makes a careful detailed study 
of it with a view to discovering what he can of its origin. His conclusions 
are that it is a work of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, and by an 
artist of the Low Countries, though he finds it difficult to attribute it to a 
particular school. The painter seems free from Italian influences and but 
very slightly affected by the spirit of the Renaissance. The modelling of 
the decorative border of the central panel seems to him to exhibit German 
taste. He finds Nos. 107 and 108 in the Gothic room of the Museum of 
Brussels so like this triptych as to be in all probability by the same artist, 
although the triptych seems to him to be the finest of the three. 


HOLLAND 


The Last Judgment of Lucas van Leyden. — In the Rep. f. K. 1899, 
pp. 30-61, Franz Diilberg publishes an exhaustive historical and descriptive 
account of the great picture of the Last Judgment by Lucas van Leyden, 
now preserved in the Civic Museum of Leyden. The date, 1533, assigned to 
this picture by Tanrel and accepted by Hymans, Michel, Lafenestre, and 
others, is shown to be groundless. The picture was ordered August 6, 1526, 


as an altarpiece in memory of Claes Direzn, who died soon after 1524. 
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GERMANY 


The Diirer Question.— Scheurl’s Lihellus de laudibus Germaniae is 


frequently quoted in the consideration of Diirer chronology. © 1t should be . 


noted, however, that the passage referring to Diirer occurs first in the second 
edition of this work, printed in Leipzig in 1508. It mentions the “ Rosen- 
kranz Festbild” which Diirer completed September 23, 1506. The Diirer 
passage does not occur in the first edition of Scheurl’s work, which was 
written in 1505 and printed January 18, 1506. (R. Kaurzscn, Rep. 7. K. 
1895, pp. 286-287.) 

Jacopo de’ Barberi and Albrecht Diirer.— In the Rep. /. K. 1898, 
pp. 346-374, 439-458, Ludwig Justi examines with care the opinions of 
Galichon, Ephrussi, and Thausing concerning the relation of Jacopo de’ 
Barberi to Albrecht Diirer. He concludes that while Diirer may have been 
led by Jacopo to a study of proportion and of the antique, the strong 
German master nevertheless influenced the inferior Italian artist in his 
manner of engraving and painting as well as in the selection of types, sub- 
jects, and composition. The opposite view is entertained by Berthold 
Haendeke in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 161-170, who specifies the 
instances in which Diirer’s studies of the nude female were based on those 
of Jacopo de’ Barberi, his studies of the nude male on those of Pollaiuolo, 
whe ‘eas in some instances he was influenced also by Giovanni Bellini. 

Jost de Negker. — Jost de Negker has been known as an engraver who 
copied the works of Diirer and of Cranach. In the Rep. f. A. 1598, pp. 377- 
381, Campbell Dodgson publishes a Temptation of S. Anthony engraved 
by him and now in the British Museum. This proves to be a copy of a 
work by an unknown master. 

Nikolaus Kniipfer and Adam Elsheimer. — In 1896 Friedrich Schlie 
published in Schwerin a small volume on Nikolaus Kniipfer in which he 
catalogued some twenty of his works in addition to those already known, 
and, on the basis of definitely established dates, sketched his artistic 
development. In the Rep. /. K. 1898, pp. 186-197, Heinrich Weizsiicker 
analyzes one of the most important of these paintings, known as_ the 
“Jagd nach dem Gluck” or the “ Contento,” and shows that it was a 
more or less free copy of a lost painting by Adam Elsheimer and that 
this painting is also represented by a second copy made by Johan Konig 
in 1615. 

The Signature H. F. and the Painter Hans Franck.— The Refor- 
ination partisans in the year 1529 destroyed most of the altarpieces and 
ecclesiastical wall paintings in Basel. It is largely through engravings that 
the predecessors of Hans Holbein are to be studied. In the /b. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1898, pp. 64-76, Heinrich Alfred Schmid catalogues seven draw- 
ings and twenty-five woodcuts signed H. F., here identified as the painter 
Hans Franck. 

Hans Wechtlin’s Illustrations of the Life of Christ. — Ilitherto 
forty-three of Hans Wechtlin’s illustrations of the Life of Christ have been 
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known, from books published by Knoblauch or Schott in Strassburg from 
1508 to 1522. One more of these engravings, representing the saying 
«“ The Wages of Sin is Death,” is found in a volume, in the British Museum, 
published by Schott in 1541, entitled Enchiridion Christianismi. De Promis- 
sionibus, Incarnatione, Miraculis, Doctrina, Vita et Passione Tesu Christi filit 
Dei. (C. Dopveson, Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 64-65.) 

The Subject of the Tucher Sepulchral Bronze at Regensburg. — 
The writers on Peter Vischer and his sons have misinterpreted the subject 
on the sepulehral bronze of Frau Margarethe Tucher in the Cathedral at 
Regensburg. That it does not represent Christ and the Sisters of Lazarus, 
but Christ and the Canaanitish Women, is proved by the inscription found 
under a replica of this bronze now in the National Museum at Munich. 
(Berruoip Daun, Rep. K. 1898, pp. 198-201.) 

Inscriptions on Brass Keys of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.— The brass keys of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were not infrequently inscribed with Gothic characters of highly orna- 
mental form, which seemed to be purely decorative. H. Kleinwiichter 
has shown that the key to a Lutheran church in Posen contains an 


inscription which may be deciphered, 
Nomen Christi benedictum in eternum. 


Other keys appear to be similarly inscribed with biblical and other proverbs. 
(Jutius Koute, Rep. K. 1898, pp. 827-328.) 

Glazed Faience from Cologne. — Catalogues of collectors and dealers 
often attribute a certain class of glazed pottery to Augustin Hirschvogel of 
Nuremberg, whereas such ware dates from a period when he had given up 
making pottery. His successor, who worked after 1530, produced works 
which in form and technique appear to come from Cologne. Who this 
unknown Cologne potter was, who produced the faience published by 
©. von Falke in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1898, pp. 191-201, remains to be 


discovered. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


A Crystal Vase by W. F. Sibmacher at Prague. —In the Rudol- 
phinum at Prague is a rock-crystal vase, mounted in gilded silver. On the 
vase is carved the Birth and the Resurrection of Christ. The vase is signed 
W. F. S. 1632. As signed works in carved crystal are rare, it is interesting 
to note that this vase was acquired at the Spitzer sale and appears to be 
identical with the vase described in the catalogue of the Kiinast collection 
of the year 1668 (see Rep. f. K. 1896, p. 31), where the artist’s name is given 
as Wolff Friedrich Sippmacher. He was probably a relative of the Viennese 
goldsmith, Hans Melchior Sibmacher, who was the maker, in 1625, of a 


silver bow! in Klosterneuburg, and who was probably the son of the copper- 
plate engraver, Hans Sibmacher of Nuremberg. (O. K. Cuyrit, Rep. 7. K. 


1899, pp. 62-63.) 
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ENGLAND 


Painted Screens in Devonshire. — The papers read before the Society 
of Antiquaries by C. E. Keyser on ‘The Panel Paintings of Saints on the 
Devonshire Screens,’ February 25 and March 25, 1897 (ef. Am. J. Arch. 
1897, p. 449), are published in Archaeologia, LVI, 1898, pp. 183-222. Two 
photographic plates of the screens in Ashton church, Devon, are given, and 
an appendix is added containing a list of the Devonshire screens still or till 
recently remaining with figures of saints, sacred subjects, and arabesque 
patterns depicted or sculptured on the panels. 

Samuel and Nathaniel Buck.— In the R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 381- 
383, J. A. Randolph gives a most interesting account of the life and work of 
the two brothers, Samuel and Nathaniel Buck, English engravers, who 
lived during the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. Mr. Randolph describes their method and style, and their works, 
topographical in character, comprising a vast number of views of cities, 
ancient castles, abbeys, priories, convents, monasteries, and landscapes. 
These were published in three large folios, forming to-day, from an archaeo- 
logical standpoint, a most valuable collection. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA 


To the Members of the Institute : 


I have the honor to submit, on behalf of the Council, the 
following report on the affairs of the Institute from September 
1, 1898, to August 51, 1899. 

The annual meeting of the Council was held in New York 
on May 13, 1899. By an arrangement finally agreed upon at 
the time of the adoption of the revised Regulations of the 
Institute on May 8, 1897, the annual meetings of the Manag- 
ing Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and in Rome were held in the same city on the two pre- 
ceding days. This arrangement proves to be very satisfae- 
tory, since it enables the members of the Council, of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools, and of their three 
Executive Committees, who are resident in widely separated 
parts of the country, freely to discuss plans and policies in 
friendly intercourse between the meetings. This intimate 
relation promotes good understanding and good fellowship, 
and makes the official consideration of business at the meet- 
ings harmonious, expeditious, and effective. As in previous 
years all the meetings were held in the rooms of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of Columbia University, and the oflicers 
of the Institute and of the Schools desire again to express 
their appreciation of the kindness of the President and Board 
of Trustees of the University and of the courtesy and genial 
hospitality of Professor William R. Ware, the Director of its 
Department of Architecture. 
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The meeting of the Council was largely attended. Besides 
its own members, members of the Managing Committees of 
the Schools at Athens and in Rome and former pupils of 
the Schools were present as guests of the Council and were 
invited to take part in its discussions. The occasion was made 
noteworthy by the presence of Professor C. E. Norton and 
Professor Charles Waldstein, both of whom addressed the meet- 
ing. Just twenty vears had elapsed since the first meeting of 
the Institute was held in the spring of 1879, in Boston, under 
the presidency of Professor Norton, its founder. In receiving 
Professor Waldstein, the Council welcomed not only a guest 
who had been invited from abroad to address the Societies 
of the Institute, but also the first permanent Direetor of the 
School at Athens, for many years its constant friend and a 
wise promoter of its highest interests. 

During the year the Institute has suffered the loss by 
death of three distinguished members: Mr. George Dennis of 
London, an Honorary Member, author of Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria; Dr. William Pepper of Philadelphia, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a President of the Pennsylvania Society: and Mr. 
David L. Bartlett of Baltimore, an honored member of the 
Baltimore Society and for many years one of its representatives 
on the Council. 

Six members have been added to the Couneil during the 
vear: Mr. C. P. Bowditch of the Boston Society, as a Vice- 
President of the Institute: Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson of Phila- 
delphia, as President of the Pennsylvania Society ; and Rey. 
Dr. John P. Peters, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, Professor S$. 
Platner, and Professor E. P. Morris, as members re- 
spectively of the New York. Chicago, Cleveland, and New 
Haven Societies. The members of the Council now number 
thirty-nine. 

At its annual meeting the Council received the resignation 
of its Treasurer, Mr. James Loeb. Mr. Loeb was forced, by 


reason of the state of his health, to relinquish the duties which 


he had performed with signal ability, and his resignation was 
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accepted, but with regret. The Council has entered upon its 
minutes the following vote : 

The Council accepts with regret the resignation by Mr. Loeb of the 
office of Treasurer of the Institute. It recognizes gratefully the fidelity 
and efficiency of his discharge of the duties of his office, and desires to 
place upon its records the expression of its appreciation of the value of his 


many services to the Institute. 


At the annual meeting the Secretary reported that at the 
beginning of the year the Institute numbered 128 Life Mem- 
bers and 705 Annual Members, and that, at the time of the 
meeting, the number of Life Members was 123, and of Annual 
Members 728, a total of 851, with a net increase for the year 
of 18. 

The Council regrets to announce that, in consequence of the 
diminished membership of the Cincinnati and Washington 
Societies, it has seemed best no longer to attempt to maintain 
them as separate organizations. Some of their members have 
been transferred to other Societies of the Institute. 

The name of the New Haven Society has been changed to 
the Connecticut Society of the Institute, and to this several 
residents of that state, who had been connected with other 
Societies, have transferred their membership. 

During the year, 150 boxes of plates and cuts of former pub- 
lications of the Institute and School at Athens have been trans- 
ferred from the University Press to the Metropolitan Storage 
Warehouse in Cambridge, where they are separately stored. 

The plan inaugurated by the Council in 1897-98, by which 
it provides courses of lectures each year before the Societies 
of the Institute, was successfully continued during the past 
winter. Lectures were delivered by Professor Perrin of Yale 
University, on The Tanagra Figurines, and on A Classical 
Archaeologist before the Sistine Madonna; by Dr. Joseph 
Clark Hoppin, now of Bryn Mawr College, on The Masters of 
Athenian Vase Painting, and on Athletic Sports as Portrayed 
upon Greek Vases; by Professor Breasted, of the University 


of Chieago, on The Origin and History of the Pyramid; by 
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Professor Seymour, of Yale University, on A Midsummer 
Trip to the Lands of Hellas; and by Professor Charles 
Waldstein, Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Cambridge, England, on The American Excavation of the 
Argive Heraeum, on The Spirit of Greek Art, and on The 
Art of Phidias. 

The Council herewith submits the reports for 1898-99 of 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and in Rome, with the reports made to these Com- 
mittees for the same year by the Directors of the Schools. 

The Committee in charge of the School at Athens reports 
progress in the preparation for publication of the results of the 
excavation conducted at the Argive Heraeum during the years 
1892-95 by Professor Waldstein, by whom the work, in two 
quarto volumes, will be edited, with the assistance of scholars 
who took part in the excavation and others who have been ac- 
tively engaged on the arrangement of the collections and their 
preparation for publication. The Institute has had part from 
the beginning in this noteworthy undertaking. It contributed 
liberally to the fund by means of which the excavation was 
made; it has voted a subvention of twenty-five hundred 
dollars to the publication of its results; and it has appointed 
representatives — the President, Professor H. N. Fowler, and 
Mr. Edward Robinson —to serve on the joint committee which 
will have general charge of the publication in this country. 
Arrangements will prebably be made by which the work will 
be furnished to members of the Institute on advantageous 
terms. The report to the Council at its annual meeting, made 
for the joint committee by its chairman, Professor Seymour, 
concluded with the announcement that the Committee, on the 
suggestion of Professor Waldstein, had unanimously voted to 
dedicate the work to Professor C. E. Norton, whose wise 
counsels and active interest had greatly promoted the welfare 
of the School at Athens. 


The report in behalf of the Managing Committee of the 


School in Rome records action of signal importance. The 
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Committee has made the Directorship of the School permanent. 
To take this important step so soon after the foundation of the 
School, when the means for its support were not yet assured, 
required courage and faith, but the Committee was unanimous 
in its opinion that the action should no longer be deferred. 
The Director was elected for a period of five years. With him 
will be annually associated, as professors in the School, scholars 
of repute from the Faculties of our Universities and Colleges. 
The School thus secures permanence in control, and the bond 
is not weakened which unites it to American institutions of 
learning. That the School supplies a positive need and is an 
important addition to the resources of the higher education in 
America is a sentiment that has recently been publicly indorsed 
by many Presidents of American Universities. 

The Council learnt with regret of the resignation of the 
chairman of the Managing Committee of the School in Rome, 
Professor Hale, of the University of Chicago. Professor Hale 
has managed the interests of the School for more than four 
years with energy and success. The Institute commits to the 
Managing Committee of each School the entire administration 
of its affairs; nevertheless, the Council, desiring to place on 
its records the expression of its appreciation of the value 
of Professor Hale’s services, has entered upon its minutes 


the following vote : 


The Council of the Institute, being informed of the resignation by Pro- 
fessor Hale of the office of chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
School in Rome, desires to record the expression of its regret that he has 
found it necessary to relinquish the position which he has held with distine- 
tion since the organization of the School, and also of its grateful recognition 
of the fidelity and ability with which he has conducted its affairs during 


the first four years of its history. 


At its annual meeting, a communication in respect to the 
American School of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine 
was presented to the Council by Dr. W. H. Ward and Dr. 
John P. Peters, in behalf of the Council of the Society of Bibli- 


cal Literature and Exegesis, to the following effect: 
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Professor J. H. Thayer reported to the Society at a meeting held on De- 
cember 28, 1898, that the Council of the Institute, by unanimous vote, had 
authorized its Executive Committee to effect the union of the School with 
the Institute upon conditions similar to those under which the schools at 
Athens and Rome are affiliated with it, and had agreed, if the union should 
be effected, to guarantee to the School in Palestine aid to the amount of five 
hundred dollars for the vear 1899-1900. [ For the action of the Council, see 
the Journal of the Institute, Vol. 11, No. 6, p- 175.) The Society hereupon 
voted that the School should be affiliated with the Institute on the terms 
stated. with the understanding that only such material produced by the 
School in Palestine, or relating to its explorations, as is of a distinetly arch- 
aeological and non-biblical character would be held to be subject to the prior 
claim of the Journal of the Institute, while papers and explorations of dis- 
tinetly biblical interest would naturally be delivered to the Committee on 
Publication of the Society. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has thus 
approved the union of the School with the Institute on the 
terms voted by the Council at its annual meeting in 1898. 
But no steps were taken toward the organization of the School 
in the past year, because of the absence in Europe of Professor 
J. H. Thayer, the chairman of the committee in charge of the 
School. On his return, the purpose of its founders is to pro- 
ceed immediately with its organization. The exact terms of 
its relation to the Institute will be determined in conference 
with the Executive Committee of the Institute, and its entire 
administration, including the expenditure of its income, will 
then be committed to its Managing Committee. 

The School at Athens has been forming in recent years a 
collection of lantern slides for the illustration of Greek topog- 
raphy, architecture, art, and classical antiquities. The collee- 
tion is designed not to include subjects which can readily be 
obtained from ordinary dealers, but to supplement these with 
unusual and ordinarily inaccessible subjects, or with views 
which will specially illustrate the work of the School. Pro- 
vision has been made by which the slides can be borrowed or 
duplicated and purchased. The collection has proved to be 
useful, and a joint committee has been appointed representing 


the Institute. the School at Athens. and the School in Rome 


to take charge of a general collection of slides to be managed 
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under the auspices of the Institute. The members of this 
committee are Professor Fowler, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, for the Institute; Professor Howes, of the University of 
Vermont, for the School at Athens; and Professor Marquand, 
of Princeton University, and Professor Kelsey, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for the School in Rome. This joint com- 
mittee will present a plan for the consideration of the 
Managing Committees and the Council, at the annual meet- 
ing to be held in May, 1900. 

The Council elected the following officers to serve during the 
year 1899-1900: President, Professor John Williams White ; 
Acting President (to serve in the absence of the President 
in Europe), Professor T. D. Seymour ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. C. 
P. Bowditch of Boston, President D. C. Gilman of Baltimore, 
Mr. M. A. Ryerson of Chicago, Professor T. D. Seymour of New 
Haven, and Dr. Talcott Williams of Philadelphia; Treasurer, 
Mr. James H. Hyde of New York. 

The income of the Institute, from fees of annual members, 
sales of publications, and interest on deposits in 1898-99 was 
$6177.02; the income from fees alone, less the sums deducted 
by the treasurers of the Affiliated Societies for local expenses 
which, under the Regulations, must not exceed ten per cent 
of the sums collected by them, was $5172. The income from 
fees in 1898-99 was less than it was in the preceding year and 
less than it will be in 1899-1900, for special reasons. The New 
Haven Society was organized in the spring of 1898, and the 
annual dues of its members for 1898-99 were promptly col- 
lected and paid into the treasury of the Institute before the 
beginning of the next financial year on September 1, 1898. 
They, therefore, appear in the accounts for 1897-98. The 
Cleveland Society also had established the practice of collect- 
ing its dues for the following year in May, and the greater part 
of its fees for 1898-99 appear in the accounts for 1897-08. 
Hereafter, in conformity with the general practice, it will col- 
lect its fees in the autumn. One of the societies has not yet 


rendered its account for 1898-99. 
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The budget annually voted by the Council at its meeting in 
May for the year that begins on the first of the following Sep- 
tember is defrayed by the income for that year. It is there- 
fore very important that the annual dues should be collected 
by the treasurers of the societies and turned over to the treas- 
urer of the Institute as early in the financial year as possible. 
At its annual meeting in 1898 the Council passed the following 
vote at the request of Mr. James Loeb, its Treasurer : 

Resolved: That the Council request the treasurers of the Affiliated Socie- 
ties to collect in November, immediately after the holding of the annual 
meetings of the Societies, the annual fees due from members for the year 
beginning on the first of the preceding September. 

Most of the societies comply promptly with this request. If 
it were disregarded, the Treasurer would be unable to meet the 
financial obligations of the Institute. 

A heavy demand has been made on the treasury of the Insti- 
tute during the calendar years 1897, 1898, 1899, on account of 
the Journal. When the Council voted, at its annual meeting 
in May, 1897, to establish the Journal in the Second Series, it 
determined to begin this Series with the calendar year 1897 ; 
but the funds used for this purpose were drawn from the income 
of the financial year that began on the first of September, 1807. 
Furthermore, the cost of publication of the first volume of the 
Journal in the Second Series was unusually heavy. The Coun- 
cil, desiring to maintain the sound business principle of not 
anticipating the income of any year, has been gradually reduc- 
ing the deficit created in 1897, and hopes shortly to be able to 
meet all charges for publication in each financial year from the 
income of that year, without anticipating its receipts. By vote 
of the Council, on recommendation of the Board of Editors, 
the Institute now makes an annual appropriation of $4500, 
of which $1600 is contributed by the Schools at Athens 


and in Rome, for the publication of the Journal. This sum 


is paid over to the Board in three installments, each of 
#1500, on January 1, May 1, and September 1. The Board 


has unanimously elected Dr. Clarence H. Young the Business 
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Manager, and will present a financial statement annually to 
the Council. 

The Council voted to establish a standing Committee of three 
on American Archaeology, and Mr. Bowditch has consented to 
serve as its chairman. This Committee will consider the ways 
in which the Institute may again actively engage in the promo- 
tion of the study of this interesting and important subject, and 
will report from time to time to the Council. Mr. Bowditch 
addressed the Council on the possibilities of profitable work in 
this field, and since the meeting has sent to the Executive Com- 
mittee the following memorandum relating to one department 


of the general subject : 


MEMORANDUM OF PLANS FOR THE USE OF MONEY IN FURTHERING 
THE STUDY OF CENTRAL AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


(1) To follow out the migrations of the ancient tribes of Mexico, so far 
as the same can be done by a close examination and study (including explo- 
ration) of the ruins and remains which they have left along their tracks. 

This would be a very expensive and long-continued work and would 
require years and a large amount of money to enable the Institute to bring 
about satisfactory results. 

(2) To organize an exploring expedition to some particular locality in 
Mexico, Guatemala, or Honduras, and to conduct explorations in such a local- 
ity for one or more years. 

This plan, although not necessarily taking a long time, would require a 
considerable sum of money. 

(3) To employ Mr. Edward Hl. Thompson (who is now doing work in 
Central America for Mr. Stephen Salisbury) to do some special bits of work 
in Chichen Itza, under the auspices and for the benefit of the Institute. 

(4) To offer a money prize for the best original work in some particular 
line of American Archaeology. 

(5) To employ some first-rate lecturer, who shall deliver a course of lee- 
tures on American Archaeology in one or more colleges in this country. 

(6) To undertake the publication in faesimile of some of the Mexican 
picture-writings, to be disposed of at a moderate price. 


The regular charges upon the funds of the Institute are so 
many that it will be difficult, if not impossible, for any of these 
undertakings to be carried out by direct drafts upon its treas- 
ury. But these offer an attractive opportunity to the Affiliated 


Societies of the Institute to promote archaeological investiga- 
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tion and research. The Regulations of the Institute provide 
for just such profitable activity on the part of any society. 
Any moneys contributed for such a purpose are strictly appro- 
priated to it, and contributions toward the cost of any explora- 
tion or similar undertaking may be assigned by the donors to 
the credit of any museum or public institution that they may 
select. As the Council has previously indicated, such an enter- 
prise would incidentally strengthen the society that undertook 
it, since it would rouse local pride and interest ; and the Coun- 
cil desires to call the special attention of the societies at their 
next annual meeting to the memorandum furnished by Mr. 
Bowditch. 

The Re 


annual meeting of the Institute as a whole, for the reading and 


rulations which were adopted in 1897 provide for an 


discussion of scientific papers by its members. On recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, the Council appointed 
the first of these meetings for the Christmas Holidays of 1899. 
It will be held in New Haven on December 27, 28, and 29, and 
the presence and active cooperation of many members of the 
Institute is already assured. The opening address will be de- 
livered by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Honorary President 
of the Institute. The Council hope that this meeting will 
happily inaugurate a series of annual meetings that will be 
permanent. 
For the CoUNCIL, 


JOUN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
for 1898-99 of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and also that of the Director, 
Professor Rufus B. Richardson. 

The past year has been one of prosperity in the life and work 
of the School. Fifteen students have been in attendance, —a 
larger number than ever before. The highest number in previ- 
ous years was eleven, in 1895-96 and in 1897-08. Four of the 
fifteen were young women; two being graduates of Smith Col- 
lege, one a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, and the fourth a 
graduate of Wellesley College. Of the young men, two had 
received the first academic degree from Cornell University, two 
from the University of Michigan, two from Yale University, 
and one each from Amherst College, Brown University, the 
University of Cincinnati, Dartmouth College, and Denison Uni- 
versity. Six of the fifteen students had been in attendance 
at the School for at least one year previously; it was the fifth 
year of Mr. De Cou’s residence in Athens. Never before have 
so large a number of students of previous years returned. 
Never, we are assured by the Director, has the work of the stu- 
dents been more earnest and enthusiastic. 

The usefulness of an institution of learning is not measured 
by the number of its students; but the presence in our School 
of so many serious students — well trained in comparison with 
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what was possible a score of years ago — is a gratifying indica- 
tion of the growing interest in classical studies in America, and 
of the adoption of a higher standard of attainment, and of a 
hearty appreciation of the opportunities which are offered by 
our School. We may also justly consider so large an attendance 
of students as good evidence that our trust has been well admin- 
istered. 

Professor Edward Delavan Perry, Ph.D., Jay Professor of 
Greek in Columbia University, has accepted his election by the 
Managing Committee, to serve as Professor in the School for 
the year 1900-1901. Professor Paul Shorey, Ph.D., Professor 
of Greek, and head of this department, in the University of 
Chicago, will render like service during the year 1901-1902. 
He was a student of the School during the first year of its life, 
1882-85. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, President of Mt. Holyoke College, 
has resigned her place in the Managing Committee, and is 
succeeded therein by her colleague Miss Louise F. Randolph 
of the department of Fine Arts. 

Professor William Gardner Hale of the University of Chicago, 
on his resignation of the Chairmanship of our sister School in 
Rome, ceases to be an ex-officio member of our Managing Com- 
mittee, and resumes his membership by election, to which he 
was called in 1885. His successor as Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome, Professor Minton Warren of 
Harvard University, becomes according to our regulations ez- 
officio a member of sur Committee, in which his place is taken 
for this year by the Acting Chairman, Professor Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill of Wesleyan University. 

No other change has occurred in our Committee. That other 
institutions of learning in America should be brought into close 
relations with the School is desirable on every account. If this 
were achieved, its work in Greece would become more effective 
from the natural increase in the number of students, and the 


additional income could be used to excellent advantage. 


As an indication of the interest taken in its work by the 
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members of its Managing Committee, the Chairman records 
with pleasure that nineteen members were present at the meet- 
ing of the Committee in May, representing thirteen of the sup- 
porting colleges, while other members were present by proxy. 

On remitting $1000 as the stipend for the second year of the 
Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship, Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin 
declared the intention of the founders of the fellowship to make 
it permanent during their lifetime, though reserving the right to 
discentinue it on giving notice not less than a year in advance. 
This generous action is all the more grateful to the Committee 
because of Dr. Hoppin’s long and intimate connexion with the 
School, and as further evidence of his sympathetic approval. 

Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler has resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Fellowships which he held for two 
years, and has been succeeded in this office by Miss Professor 
Abby Leach of Vassar College. 

Miss Harriet A. Boyd has been appointed Agnes Hoppin 
Memorial Fellow for 1899-1900. Miss Boyd was a student of 
the School in the year 1896-97, and won unsought distinction 
at the close of that year by her service as a volunteer nurse in 
the Greek army in the war with Turkey. In 1898 she received 
one of the fellowships of the School in the competitive examina- 
tion. The two other fellowships of the School for 1899-1900 
have been awarded to Mr. Benjamin Powell, A.b., Cornell 
University, 1896, A.M., ibid., 1898, and to Mr. James Tucker, 
A.B., Brown University, 1897, who was a member of the 
School during last year. 

The current circular of the Committee on Fellowships, giving 
information with regard to the examinations which are to be 
held on March 15, 16, and 17, 1900, and reprinting the papers 
which were set in the Fellowship examination of March, 1899, 
will be found in the Appendix to this number of the Journal, 
pp- 98-111. 

Some persons may have been inclined to regard the fellow- 
ships as intended to be simply benevolent endowments to aid 


deserving students to spend a year in Greece. But in estab- 
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lishing them the Committee desired to set a higher standard 
of attainment, to secure a nucleus of members of the School 
who should remain in Greece during the full term of the Aca- 
demic year, and also to stimulate students to detinite achieve- 
ment in a special department. It desires the holders of 
fellowships to do work that may stand comparison with that 
which is done by the members of the French and German 
Schools in Greece, — work of such high character that the 
statement of its results will correspond to a thesis for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, rather than to an undergradu- 
ate’s thesis for honors, although the latter possibly might suf- 
fice in the case of ordinary students. The Committee prefers 
not to make very hard and fast rules for the direction of the 
Fellows of the School, as regards either the exact limits of 
residence in Greece or the work to be pursued. In general, 
however, the incumbents of fellowships are expected to be not 
only better prepared for archaeological work in Greece than 
most of their associates, but also more earnest in their re- 
searches, and rather more closely bound by the Regulations 
of the School. The School year, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, cannot wisely be shortened, although the climate of 
Athens in June and July is trying for some constitutions. 
Some subjects of research, it is true, can be pursued to equal, 
or even better, advantage in Berlin, Paris, or London, than 
at Athens, and study in the museums of Italy and of North- 
ern Europe may be important as a supplement as well as an 
introduction to work in Athens: but our School is established 
primarily to encourage and assist researches which can be car- 
ried on better in Greece than anywhere else, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances the Fellows are not expected to ask for 
relief from the conditions of residence, but should choose fields 
of research which are suited to the opportunities which the 
School offers. 

Many of our students go to Greece with no expectation of 


1g archaeologists, but in order to become better classical 


becomir 


scholars, — realizing that they will appreciate classical literature 
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more thoroughly, and be better teachers all their days, from 
their life in Athens and their acquaintance with the land and 
its monuments. Even these may study to advantage some 
central subject that they may learn the methods of archaeo- 


gen- 


logical research, but they are right in striving to gain a 
eral view of the methods and results of archaeological work 
in Greece. Many archaeological facts are simple when seen in 
their proper place and relations which seem abstruse and com- 
plicated when studied in books by the beginner. Such students 
should also travel widely in the country, that before the mind’s 
eye may hover, not a printed map, but the view of Attica which 
one has from Mt. Pentelicus, the view of Sparta which greets 
the traveller as he descends from Mt. Parnon, the picture of 
Olympia which is gained from the hill Cronion, and the pano- 
rama which is seen from Acrocorinthus. But if the student 
visits all the sites of Greece which are now easily accessible, 
and makes himself fairly familiar with the most important facts 
with regard to each, and learns to know the museums and 
monuments of Athens and Attica, as even a general scholar 
should, and gains some familiarity with the Modern Greek 
language, — he has little time remaining in his first year for 
a particular subject of definite archaeological work. Several 
interesting discoveries and observations have been made at 
different times by students in the first year of residence at 
the School, — scholars will remember Mr. De Cou’s discovery 
in 1891-92 of the misplacement of scenes in the ordinary 
treatment of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, the deci- 
pherment by Mr. Andrews in 1895-96 of the inscription on 
the eastern architrave of the Parthenon, and Mr. Brown’s 
discovery of inscriptions in the wall of the Acropolis, — but 
the first year of residence at the School, in ordinary cases, 
must be one of preparation rather than of achievement. The 
Committee is not prepared to confine the award of its fellow- 
ships to those who have already spent a year in Greece, and 
have become familiar with the land, its monuments, and its 
language; but those who have accomplished this preliminary 
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work are likely on several accounts to have the advantage in 
the fellowship examinations, and the founders of the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship wisely directed that in general 
preference should be “given to a candidate who has already 
spent a year as a student in the School at Athens.” 

2xtended travelling in Greece, however, is not discouraged 
by the Committee. From year to year more time has been 
given by the Director and the students to tours in the inte- 
rior. Details are given in the Director’s annual reports, and 
Professor Emerson in his report to the Committee writes as 
follows: 


The excavation of Delphi has not deterred the French School from detail- 
ing some of its members to explore Peloponnesus, Mt. Athos, Thrace, and 
Bulgaria, for examples of Byzantine architecture and painting. The German 
School has been active this year in Athens, Egypt, and Priene. Members 
of the British School have been busily planning and prosecuting excavations 
in Melos, Thessaly, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt. The travelling work of our 
own membership has been too scattered and individual to make it the sub- 
ject of systematic report, but some notion of the part it plays in the economy 
of the School year may be gathered from a list of the more important his- 
toric sites which have been visited by parties of two or more students 
since the date of my report for 1897-98: Volo, Velestino, Larissa, Tempe, 
Mt. Olympus, Thessalonica, Constantinople, Troy, Assos, Pergamon, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Priene, Corinth, Nemea, Mycenae, Tiryns, Argos, Nauplia, Man- 
tinea, Lake Stymphalus, Tegea, Mt. Cyllene, Sparta, Amyclae, Messene, 
Bassae, Olympia, Aegosthena, Mt. Cithaeron, Plataea, Thebes, Orchomenus, 
Delphi, Chalcis, Eretria, Thermopylae, Lamia, Laurium, Sunium, Myconos, 
Delos, Mesolongion, Agrinion, Thermon, Stratos, Arta (Ambracia), and 
Amphilochian Argos. In Attica: Phyle, Icaria, Vari, Thoricus, Mt. Hymet- 
tus, Mt. Pentelicus, Marathon, and the Island of Salamis. Three gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hopkins, Hyde, and Morse, took advantage of the permission which 
was given them in January to visit Egypt, and proceeded up the Nile as far 


as Luxor. 


Professor Emerson adds with regard to the climate: 


Both indoor and outdoor work in Athens presuppose a rather rugged 
constitution under the conditions of temperature usually prevailing. From 
this point of view, the Committee’s efforts to overcome the habit of treating 
Athens as a winter resort, deserve the most cordial support, although it 
would be going too far to insist upon its advantages as a summer one. No 
student whose time is limited need hesitate, of course, to come here at any 


season of the year. 


YUM 
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The publication of the results of the excavations conducted 
in 1892-95 by Dr. Charles Waldstein as Director of the School, 
by means of funds contributed in part by the Institute, is antici- 
pated by the Committee in the course of the next year. A 
considerable part of the manuscript is already in the hands of 
the Committee in charge, of which Professor John H. Wright 
will act as chairman. The work will be issued in two quarto 
volumes, with about 113 plates and 370 illustrations in the text. 
Six or seven of the plates will be of folio size, ten will be helio- 
gravures of the most perfect workmanship, and six or seven 
others will be colored. In this publication Professor Waldstein 
will be assisted by Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin (Vases), Mr. E. L. 
Tilton (Architecture), Mr. Herbert F. De Cou (Bronzes), Pro- 
fessor Richardson (Inscriptions), Mr. George H. Chase (Terra 
Cottas), Professor Richard Norton (Gems and Gold Orna- 
ments), Mr. A. M. Lythgoe (Egyptian Scarabs, etc.), and by 
Dr. H. S. Washington and Dr. T. W. Heermance. 

The Director’s report gives interesting details with regard to 
the progress of the excavations at Corinth, and a careful account 
of the fountain Pirene will appear in an early number of the 
Journal of the Institute. The results of the work at Corinth 
are very gratifying. No archaeologist anticipated that at such 
a moderate expense so important topographical facts would be 
secured. Scholars remember the vastness of the field, and that 
the most definite previous attempt to identify the ancient agora 
had been made at least half a mile from the place where it is 
found. The “Square” of the modern hamlet is much nearer 
the centre of the ancient city’s life than had been supposed. In 
the first campaign of excavation the theatre was discovered; in 
the second the famous fountain Pirene was found, and the very 
ancient ruined temple of which seven columns still stand was 
identified as the temple of Apollo, on the road to Sicyon. This 
year the ancient agora has been identified, with its Propylaeum, 
hard by Pirene, —the Propylaeum almost forming a continuation 
of the front wall of Pirene. In addition, the fountain of Glauce 
has been found and cleared ; Pirene has been completely opened, 
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and its water conduits secured for the use of the modern ham- 
let; and the temple of Apollo has been thoroughly cleared in 
such a manner that peculiarities of its structure are now mani- 
fest for the first time. Comparatively few and unimportant 
inscriptions have been found. Clearly the Corinthians were 
not so much in the habit of recording on stone their public 
actions and resolutions as the Athenians; but in the agera a 
larger number of inscriptions may be awaiting us. As in the 
two former years, the works of ancient art discovered last 
spring were of little importance. The results secured by our 
Corinthian excavations have been mainly topographical, but 
they have this further incidental value that no work at Corinth 
after this will be at random. 

Friends of the School will be interested in the following 
translation of an extract from a private letter by Professor 
Dérpfeld, the honored head of the German School in Athens, 
to whom the members of our School have long been under very 
special obligations, and whose judgment in the matter of the 


Corinthian excavations no one would dispute : 


I was in Corinth not long ago to study the recent excavations of the 
American School. The results are excellent. By the side of Pirene lie 
the foundations of a temple and, what is particularly important, the 
foundations of the great Propylaeum which is mentioned by Pausanias. 
By the side of the latter lies the Agora, of which a part has already 
been uncovered. About the Agora certainly still lie under the earth 
the ruins of all the publie buildings which once surrounded the market 
place. The American School deserves congratulations for these discoveries 
and that of the fountain Glauce, and for its complete clearing of the temple 
of Apollo. The obligation now rests upon the School to uncover the whole 
lyora, where it doubtless will find not only ruined buildings but many 


valuable records. 


The Director had in his hands at the beginning of the year 
for the purposes of excavation about $1000, but most of this 
sum was already pledged for land which he had asked the 


Greek government to expropriate. 
The following circular was issued with the public approval 


of most of the ofticers of the Institute, and of the former 
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Directors and Professors of the School, — Presidents Dwight, 
Gilman, and Low; Bishop Potter; Professors White, Norton, 
Perry, Slaughter, Goodwin, Van Benschoten, D’Ooge, Tarbell, 
Orris, Poland, J. R. Wheeler, Goodell, B. I. Wheeler, Sterrett, 


Hale, J. H. Wright, and Mr. Ryerson: 


Three years ago the Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece granted to 
the American School at Athens the privilege of conducting excavations on 
the site of Ancient Corinth. The Director of the School, Professor Rich- 
ardson, and his colleague for the year, Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of 
Cornell University, agreed that no available site in the kingdom promised 
more important results from excavations than this city, which in all Greece 
was second only to Athens in magnificence, wealth, and population, and 
had great historic interest. They were well aware of the magnitude of the 
enterprise; not only was the extent of the ancient city vast, but the ruins 
also are covered by a layer of soil which in many places is from fifteen to 
twenty feet in thickness. 

The work in 1896 was of a tentative nature. The topography of Corinth 
was absolutely unknown, except for the great landmarks of the two harbors, 
Acrocorinthus, and the Isthmian Sanctuary in the suburbs. Even the old 
ruined temple had no certain name. Twenty trial trenches were dug, and 
the ancient Greek theatre was discovered, with portions of a Roman theatre 
resting upon it, and indications of the proximity of the Agora. 

In 1897 the work of excavation was interrupted by the war between 
Greece and Turkey. 

In 1898 the excavations were continued, with about 120 men, and were 
facilitated by the use of a track and twelve cars which the French had used 
in their work at Delphi and had now kindly rented to us. The main result 
of these excavations was the discovery of the fountain Pirene, which was 
the centre of the life of the ancient city. In tentative digging near the old 
temple, which is now identified as the temple of Apollo by its relations to 
Pirene, two of its fallen monolithic columns were found. Five statues were 
discovered near Pirene, but unfortunately they are headless. The number 
of inscriptions was not large, but includes the lintel of the Synagogue of 
the Jews, — probably the very synagogue in which St. Paul taught when he 
came first to Corinth. Many smaller objects of interest were discovered, 
from all ages of the city’s life. 

The American School at Athens has no money with which to continue the 
excavations at Corinth in the Spring of 1899. The Managing Committee 
would regret on every account to stop the work at the present point. The 
stage of experiment is passed. With the temple of Apollo, the theatre, and 
Pirene identified, no further excavation in that region need be at random. 
The track and cars are now at Corinth ready for use. The land has been 
expropriated for our work. The discovery of the two fallen columns of the 
temple of Apollo warrants the hope of further discoveries in the vicinity. 
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That so much has been accomplished on so great a field with so limited 
means, testifies, in the opinion of those who are best qualified to judge, to 
the learning and judgment of the Director, and éntitles him to the gratitude 
and support of the friends of the School. 

The fountain of Pirene must be laid quite bare, and the aqueduct which 
still carries the water supply for the little hamlet must be made entirely 
secure. The cost of land expropriated has been about 81000. About 85000 
has been paid hitherto for these excavations. About half this sum has 
been contributed by or through the Archaeological Institute. Colonel John 
Hay gave 81000, Dr. Charles Peabody 3500, Mr. W. W. Law 8250, and others 
smaller amounts. 

The sum of 31500 would suffice for the work immediately about Pirene 
and the temple of Apollo. If another thousand dollars were at the com- 
mand of the Director for the determination of the Agora, and for following 
up the broad, well-paved street which has been found near the theatre, all 
friends of the School and of archaeological studies would be glad. These 
excavations, do not simply furnish fresh material for study to the students 
of the School; they also throw much desired light on old archaeological 
problems. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer of the Managing Committee 
of the School, G. M. Lang, Esq., 44, State Street, Boston, Mass., or to 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, 


: P Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


January 17, 1899. 


In response to this circular, gifts were received amounting to 
somewhat less than $800, as is reported in the Treasurer's state- 
ment. The Council of the Institute appropriated 3500 for this 
work, and Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, being in Greece, became inter- 
ested in the undertaking, and gave to the Director +1000 for 
the excavations. Thus about %2300 was available for our 
excavations this year, and this sum has been expended, except 
a small amount which is to be paid for part of the expropriated 
land. 

That these excavations should cease, or even be suspended, 
at the point which they have reached, would be unfortunate 
for archaeological science as well as for our prestige. The first 
trenches dug at Corinth were “ trial” or experimental, but now 
the limits are clearly drawn. A great privilege is ours if the 
friends of our School and of archaeological research will furnish 


the means. About 33000 should be devoted next spring to ex- 
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cavations on the ayera at Corinth. The track and cars of the 
French School are still at our disposal, and at hand. 

The principal arguments for continuing the excavations at 
Corinth are the same as were set forth in the circular which was 
issued last January, and is reprinted above. The success of the 
last year greatly increases the probability of important discov- 
eries in the succeeding excavations. 

At the request of the Smithsonian Institution, our School has 
become its agent in Greece for the distribution of scientific pub- 
lications in its system of International Exchanges. 

Students will be interested in the kindly concession to mem- 
bers of our School by the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company 
of first-class fare for the price of a second-class ticket. Food, 
however, is to be paid for at ordinary rates. Applications for 
this privilege must be made for a definite trip, and must be 
countersigned by the Director, and addressed to the Commer- 
cial Director of the Steamship Company, in Trieste, by whom 
the permits will be sent, authorizing the holder to buy at the 
rates specified at any office of the Company. Students in 
America who intend to use this privilege should attend to 
the formalities of admission to the School, by application 
to the Chairman of the Managing Committee, in order to 
show to the Director their right to the favor. 

Once more the Chairman of the Managing Committee closes 
his Report with an urgent appeal for contributions toward the 
completion of the permanent Endowment Fund of the School. 
The list of former students, which shows the positions which 
these hold in American colleges and universities, proves the 
influence which the School already exerts on classical studies 
in America, and this influence is increasing from year to 
year. The School is preparing to do better work than has 
been possible for it in its early stages, when archaeological stud- 
ies had no sure foothold in our institutions of learning, and it 
should have an assured income of at least 88000. At present 
its absolutely assured income is only about %2800. The an- 
nual contributions of the supporting colleges and universities 
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amount to about #4000. The margin between the income and 
the absolutely necessary expenses is too small for comfort. The 
Committee would gladly allow a larger sum for the expenses of 
the Professor, add somewhat to the salary of the Director, and 
make a larger appropriation for the growth of the library, while 
the annual contributions expected from each of the supporting 
colleges should be reduced as soon as possible, in order that 
more institutions may be able as they are willing to join in the 
maintenance of the School. No other enterprise has united so 
many of our most important institutions of learning in so pleas- 
ant relations. No other enterprise has accomplished so much 


for sound learning in America with so limited means. 


THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Chairman. 


Unversity, 
October 2, 1899. ° 


UM 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1898-99 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit the following 
report on my administration of the affairs of the American 
School at Athens for the year beginning October 1, 1898. 

I spent the summer of 1898 with my family at Athens. The 
students of the School assembled promptly at the beginning of 
October, except Miss M. L. Nichols, who was detained by ill- 
ness several weeks in Italy. Of the fifteen members, six were 
former students, viz.: Miss Boyd and Miss M. L. Nichols, Mr. 
Baur, Dr. Cooley, Mr. DeCou, and Mr. Dickerman. 

On October 5, with the students who were already in Greece, 
I visited the site of Icaria, returning to Athens over the sum- 
mit of Mt. Pentelicus. A few days later we climbed Mt. 
Hymettus, returning by way of the deme Paeania. Then fol- 
lowed the tour of Argolis, at the close of which with the men of 
the party I continued as far as Sparta, and ascended Mt. Tay- 
getus. Then followed a tour through Boeotia, which included, 
besides the places which we have usually visited on the beaten 
track, a visit to Aegosthena and the ascent of Mt. Cithaeron. 
We closed this tour with an inspection of the site which was 
excavated by our School at Eretria. After these two longer 
tours the School settled down for work in the museums, and I 
made tours only with a few members as occasion allowed. The 
most important of these was one on bicycles through Acarnania 
and Aetolia with Professor Fairbanks and Mr. Dickerman, in 
which we went as far as Arta, and visited all the important 
sites of that region, notably Oeniadae and the ancient Aetolian 
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capital, Thermon. My first lecture was on the Acropolis, Octo- 
ber 6, and gave a general survey of the ruins there. 

I began my weekly exercises in the museums in the latter 
part of October and continued them until March, covering the 
collection of Mycenaean antiquities and most of the important 
works of sculpture in the museums. The members who at- 
tended these exercises had each an opportunity to discuss some 
interesting piece of sculpture in the presence of the others. 
This part of the work was never done so well before. Those 
who come to us show evidence of a better training of the artis- 
tic sense. These exercises were attended also by a considera- 
ble number of Americans resident in Athens. 

My tried associate, Professor Emerson, conducted in January 
and February a series of exercises in epigraphy, chiefly in the 
Epigraphic Museum, but one in Eleusis, and one in the library 
of the School, on building records of the Erechtheum, the 
Hecatompedon inscriptions, accounts of the temple of Eleusis, 
building records of Eleusis, and the Arsenal of Philon. 

A small circle was formed under the direction of Professor 
Emerson, which met six times for the reading of Modern Greek 
ballads. 

I desire to mention also the cheerfulness and zeal with which 
Professor Emerson has brought his great acquisitions of learn- 
ing into the common service. 

My other colleague, Miss Chapin, supplemented my course in 
sculpture with some highly appreciated lectures on the grave- 
reliefs in the museums. She lectured also in the School on 
epitaphs, and at Salamis on the topography of the battle, and 
has always been ready to help in every way. 

Our school has profited greatly also, as usual, from the 
peripatetic lectures of Professor Dérpfeld on the monuments 
of Athens and Eleusis, to which I regarded my usual lecture 
in the autumn at Eleusis as simply preparatory. Dr. Wolters 
also gave a brief course of lectures on the contents of the 


Athenian museums, which many members of our School at- 


tended. Dr. Wilhelm’s exercises on epigraphy also supple- 
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mented the work of Professor Emerson on the same subject. 
Thus, as usual, our students have felt no lack of instruction. 
But the individual work furnishes probably the best criterion 
of the School’s profitable activity. The library has never been 
so thronged in the history of the School. More than once the 
usual number of chairs did not suffice for the readers. It isa 
fit matter for satisfaction and record that each of the fifteen 
students had a subject of research and investigation, which 
was chosen early in the year and worked at steadily, besides 
attending the general exercises. The following is a list of 


these subjects : 


Mr. Baur: Divinities of Healing. 

Miss Boyd: Inscriptions from Eleusis relating to Building. 

Dr. Cooley : Inscriptions and Literature relating to the Old Athena- 
Temple on the Athenian Acropolis. 

Mr. DeCou: The Bronzes from the Argive Heraeum. 

Mr. Dickerman : Pegasus. 

Professor Fairbanks: Certain Classes of Lecythi. 

Miss Franklin: Inscriptional Evidence for State Appropriation for 
Sacrifice by Individuals. 

Mr. Hopkins : Salamis. 

Mr. Hyde : Callimachus. 

Mr. Kyle: Gymnastic Representations in Greek Art. 

Mr. Morse : Famous Fountains in Greece. 


Miss H. D. Nichols: Devices on Shields in Greek Vase Painting. 
Miss M. L. Nichols: Geometric Pottery. 

Mr. Stuart : The Epigraphical Sources of Dio Cassius. 
Mr. Tucker: Caricature in Greek Art. 


While some of these theses are still incomplete, they have 
been in every case a central theme around which much work 
has been grouped. 

Our public meetings this year were, owing to a case of diph- 
theria in the School building, deferred until February, and we 
therefore held but three. These were as follows : 

Feb. 10. The Director: Pirene. 
Dr. Fairbanks: A Lecythus from Aegina in the National Museum 
at Athens. 
Feb. 24. Professor Emerson: Ganosis. 
Dr. Cooley: Pausanias’s Route on the Acropolis. 
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Mar. 10. The Director: The Moustache at Sparta and in Archaic Greek 
Art. 
Mr. Dickerman: An Archaic Inscription from Cleonae. 
Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Institute: Attische Inschriften. 


The library has received the following gifts : 


From Dr. J. C. Hoppin, twenty pounds sterling; from Miss Anna Nichols, 
four pounds; from Mr. Paul Baur, four pounds. 


From Ginn & Co.: 
Rizo-Rangabe: Practical Method in Modern Greek. 
Seymour : Homer, Iliad, Books I-VI. 
Seymour: Pindar, Selected Odes. 


From Trustees of the British Museum: 
Cataloque of Bronzes in the British Museum. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria. 


From the Editorial Committee of the Studies in Classical Philology of the 
University of Chicago: 


Helen M. Searles: A Lexicographical Study of Greek Inscriptions. 


And the following, in general from the authors: 

American Philological Association, Transactions. 

American Journal of Philology, 1892, 1893, 1896. 

Baytavyys, E. II., T @OnBa iwv. 

Bates, F. O., The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes. 

Emerson, A., De Hercule Homerico; Catalogue of the H. W. Sage Collec- 
tion of Casts. 

Ferguson, W.S., The Athenian Secretaries; The Athenian Archons of the 
and Ild Centuries 

Gennadius, J., Recent Archaeological Excavations in Greece. 

Macdonald, Geo., Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, I. 

Milechhoefer, A., Ueber die alten Burgheiligthiimer in Athen. 

Musée Ottoman, Catalogue of Bronzes and Gems ; Egyptian Monuments. 

Philadelphius, A., Der Pan in der antiken Kunst. 

Smithsonian Institution, Reports for 1890, 1895, 1896, 1897. 


University of Upsala, nine dissertations. 


Work was resumed in our excavations at Corinth on March 
27, with a small force of men which was gradually increased 
to one hundred and fifty. The temple of Apollo has been 
entirely uncovered; the trenches were pushed vigorously for- 


ward to the south towards the agora; and the fifth and sixth 


chambers of the fountain of Pirene have been at last freed 
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and emptied of the earth which filled and covered them, and 
brought to the light of day. Some new developments in regard 
to Pirene are of interest. The traOpos xpnvn, which was the 
only thing lacking to complete the proof of the identity of 
what we have discovered with the Pirene of Pausanias, has been 
found. It is a large, circular basin about twenty feet in diame- 
ter, and three feet deep in front of the middle of the fagade. 
We found another interesting corroboration of our identifica- 
tion on the face of a marble block about eight feet long, which 
had hitherto been turned face downwards; on being turned 
upwards, it showed, in letters of red paint now grown rather 
dull, the words 


TONOPWME NONONTAKOCMONTHTICIPHNHITTA 


The block had dowel holes at both ends, and probably formed 
the central piece of an entablature, which in Byzantine times 
had these words, and something more to the right and left, 
painted upon it. It is peculiarly fortunate that we have with 
certainty the statement that this block was an adornment of 
Pirene. Just where this entablature was placed is uncertain, 
but it is not unlikely that it spanned the semicircular apse in 
front of Pirene. Our work of this year has also revealed the 
fact that there was not merely one such apse, but two others, to 
the right and to the left of the great quadrangular court. We 


have an arrangement like this: 


FACADE 


PIRENE, 


STEPS STEPS 
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The whole system was symmetrical and elaborate, and must 
have been greatly admired. 

The work of excavation was closed for the year on Saturday, 
May 27. 

Another discovery of great importance has been added to 
the list of our achievements. In clearing the rock-cut cham- 
bers that protruded from the ground about ten feet, to the 
west of the temple of Apollo, we found proof that this was 
the fountain Glauce. In the three rock-cut chambers we had 
evidence that water once flowed abundantly round and about 
the facade, and the interior was coated with stucco. The 
fourth chamber, which ran farther back than the others, came 
to an end against a barrier of rock through which water was 
delivered through two great apertures. Some who have vis- 
ited it regard Glauce as more impressive than Pirene, because 
it was not Romanized. It has afforded us our best sculpture in 
two fine lion’s-head gargoyles. 

We found two additional male statues, a Greek and a Roman, 
both unfortunately without heads; the latter has a good deal 
of red paint in some of the folds of its toga. In compensation 
for the lack of heads in all our statues we have a rather fine 
relief-head of a good period of Greek art. 

Just before closing the excavations we found two colossal 
female statues close together, north of Pirene, both without 
heads, which were once set in at the neck. One of the two, 
which with its plinth is 2.10 m. high, without head and neck, 
is a fine example of Greek art. The drapery, with broad sur- 
faces, fine wrinkles, and carefully wrought seams, is worthy of 
a master. 

We found a Roman head that possibly belongs to one of 
the headless male statues found last year, and by even better 
fortune we discovered an inscribed base which seems to belong 
to the draped female statue which was found last year not more 
than five paces away. This proves to be of Regilla. The in- 


scription is in Greek, in elegiac verse, interesting, and practically 


complete. 
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We have found a considerable quantity of fragments of Roman 
inscriptions, and one entire inscription,—a dedication to Mar- 
cus Agrippa by a tribe called Vinicia. Also a Greek inscrip- 
tion about half preserved, relating to the Isthmian Games, and 
another (cut on a marble block that belonged probably to the 
base of a statue) containing, in letters not later than the early 
part of the fifth century, the word KVIIKANOS. A consid- 
erable number of uninjured geometric vases were brought to 
light, as well as many fragments of ceramic work. 

The topographical results of our work are of course our 
principal gain. | We have brought order into a field where all 
hitherto was conjecture and confusion. 

The ruins of the propylaea of the Agora were found in the 
first fortnight of the excavations, but I waited for a sure token 
before announcing the discovery. The foundations of this 
structure proved to be further north than I had expected from 
the narrative of Pausanias, but they are just where they should 
be from the “lay of the land,” @.e., where the level of the 
Agora falls off ten or fifteen feet, and where the propylaea 
would make a rpéc@mrov tnravyes. The massive foundations 
run east and west, almost in a line westward from Pirene. 

The following is a summary of the receipts and disbursements 
for excavations this year: 

Drachmas 
Balance from 1898 in drachmas . . . « © © «© 1,045.70 
“ francs, 1,590.05 @ 1.544 . . « « 2,452.65 
“ pounds sterling, 100@39 . 3,900.00 
Received in 1899: 


From Dr. A. 8. Cooley, 50 franes @ 1.52. . . «ww 76.00 
Bertram Raves, wis .. of the Royal Engineers’ Office, 
Malta ... 10.00 
Miss Green, Miss Fi reeman, oul Miss Martin, 200 frances 
(@ 1.5: « 307.50 


“ the Treasurer of the Se ory 1, 116. 85 @ 1.544. . 6,813.00 
“ the Treasurer of the School, 2,600.45 francs @ 1.54 . . 4,004.75 

26,307.70 


Balance 5,278.40 
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In conclusion I would say that the year seems to me to have 
been one of the best, if not the best, of the years of the School, 
taking into account the quality as well as the number oi the 


students, and the work accomplished. 


RUFUS B. RICHARDSON. 


ATHENS, 
June 1, 1899. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
in Rome 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 
GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit to you the 
Report of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, from September 1, 1898, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1899, together with the Report of the Director of 
the School for the same year, Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale 
University. The latter Report includes those of the Professor 
of Archaeology in the School, Professor Richard Norton, and 
of the Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the 
School, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, of Wesleyan University. 
The Director’s Report gives in some detail the work of the 
School in the past year. It exhibits certain phases of especial 
interest, of which perhaps the most striking is the good for- 
tune which the students of the year have had in being able to 
watch the unusually interesting work of excavation carried on 
by the Italian Government in the Roman Forum, under the 
direction of Signor Boni. A gratifying feature of the Report 
is also the evidence of constantly increasing friendliness on the 
part of the authorities of the Italian Government, of the Vati- 
can, and of the sister schools in Rome. From the first, great 
kindness and many courtesies have been shown the American 
School ; but every year brings fresh proof of the hopes enter- 
tained of it, and of the general desire to further its interests. 
Since this is the last Report which I shall have the honor to 
address to you, and since the School now enters upon a new 
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phase of its existence, I beg briefly to pass in review the aims 
and character of the work thus far accomplished, and the 
material means by which it has been, and is now, supported. 
The work of the School has occupied itself with the same 
studies in the four years in which the Directorship has been 
held, in succession, by myself, by Professor Warren, by Pro- 
fessor Smith, and by Professor Peck. Suflicient time has 
elapsed to make it probable that the aims thus indicated, 
necessarily at the first tentative and problematical, may now 
be regarded as substantially fixed. Doubtless the degree of 
emphasis put upon one or another of them will be changed, 
and, indeed, as will appear later, it is desirable that there 
should in one respect be a change; but it may be believed that 
the studies which engage the attention of instructors and stu- 
dents will continue to be the study of ancient art, the study 
of the topography and monuments of Italy, and especially 
of Rome and Pompeii, the study of inscriptions, the study 
of manuscripts, and the study of coins. These subjects, — 
Ancient Art, Topography, Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Nu- 
mismatics, though the name “archaeology” is generally used 
only of the first two—are in fact all archaeological, since they 
all deal with tangible remains of ancient life. If the justness of 
this statement were to be questioned, it would be with regard 
to the placing of palaeographical studies in the list. It is 
therefore gratifying to find a distinguished German scholar 
expressing his approval of the course taken by the School in 
this respect, while at the same time implying that it differs 
from the course taken by the German Archaeological Institute.? 
For all these archaeological subjects, Rome and Italy afford 
a field of extraordinary richness. The opportunities for the 
work of discovery differ, to be sure, with different subjects, 
being greatest in the case of manuscripts, to which both the 
Italian Government and the Vatican give free access, and least, 
perhaps, in the cases of Ancient Art and Topography, for the 


1 Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 
Vol. XX, No. 18, p. 699. 
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reason that the privilege of the search for new material through 
excavation has thus far been withheld from the foreign schools 
established in Rome. There is, however, some ground for hope 
that this distinction may, before many years, pass away, and 
that, under proper safeguards, the right to fresh discovery may 
be freely given in all the provinces of archaeology. Mean- 
while, the already accessible material is of enormous extent, and 
offers countless problems for study. 

As one looks at the actual accomplishment of the students 
of the School, as shown in the papers already published, one’s 
surprise at what has been performed, in spite, in most cases, 
of the lack of previous preparation for archaeological studies, is 
as great as one’s regret for the lack of this preparation. Never- 
theless, the facts must not be obscured that our students, as a 
rule, have had no considerable training in archaeological work 
before going to Italy, and that, on the other hand, they have not, 
in general, been able to make their stay in Italy so long as it 
ought to have been. The causes of the first difficulty are obvi- 
ously the distance of American universities from the countries 
in which the remains of ancient classical life are to be found, 
and the comparative youth of these universities. It is grati- 
fying to see that, largely under the indirect influence of the 
School, a number of American institutions are now offering 
courses of study in nearly all the subjects included in its work. 
The second difficulty is one which may in part be met by a 
proposition of the new Director, namely, that the fellowships 
should be conferred for a longer period than one year, or that 
the probability of their being conferred a second or third time 
upon the same person, in the event of satisfactory work, should 
be made greater than it has yet been felt to be. And it is also 
to be hoped that, as the importance of training of this sort for 
all men and women who are to be classical teachers is recog- 
nized, a larger number of those who do not hold fellowships 
will see the wisdom of making sacrifices to meet the expense of 
a second and a third year in Rome. 

The aims of the School, then, have from the beginning been 
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substantially fixed. Not so, by any means, have been its re- 
sources. In the winter of 1894-95, when Professor Warren, 
Professor Frothingham, and myself were appointed a Com- 
mittee to see whether money could be raised to establish 
such a School, a general financial depression reigned, and 
the utmost that could be hoped was to obtain enough support 
to give the School three years of secure existence. Through 
the energetic and devoted efforts of a large Committee or- 
ganized by the original Committee of Three, this task was 
accomplished. The same cause led inevitably to the system 
of an Annual Directorship; for the School could not pay a 
salary upon which a Director could live, and was therefore 
forced, as at the outset the sister School at Athens had been, 
to ask several universities to grant leave of absence to a profes- 
sor, on partial salary, for its service. In the third year of the 
work the condition of the country had mended so little that, in 
the opinion of competent advisers, any attempt to raise an en- 
dowment would be doomed to failure in advance. Accordingly 
effort was confined to the raising of money for the continuance 
of the work in the fourth year. Even this proved to be diffi- 
eult. <A little while before the date of the annual meeting of 
the Committee (which occurred on the 12th of May) the 
amount pledged made up but about three-quarters of the 
amount necessary. At this juncture the Treasurer, Mr. C. C. 
Cuyler, of New York City, whose recent visit to Rome had 
greatly impressed him, both with regard to the work which 
the School was doing and with the claims which this work gave 
it a right to make upon the support of college men through- 
out our country, made a proposition to raise the sum of #500 
in the coming year from the alumni of his own university 
(Princeton), and to endeavor to persuade friends to undertake 
to raise proportional sums among the alumni of their respective 
institutions. The proposition was welcomed by the Managing 
Committee, and, under Mr. Cuyler’s persuasions, Mr. Thomas 


Thacher undertook a subscription among alumni of Yale, Mr. 


Lawrence E. Sexton among alumni of Harvard, Mr. Arthur 
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L. Lincoln among alumni of Brown, Mr. William B. Boulton 
among alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Clark Williams among alumni of Williams. The movement 
was in the main carried through, and provided the School with 
the necessary remaining funds for the fourth year, and some- 
thing more. ‘This generous help on the part of Mr. Cuyler 
and his friends forms a marked moment in the history of the 
School. 

At the same meeting at which this help was offered, the Com- 
mittee determined to appeal to the colleges and universities of 
the country for assistance,—a step not taken earlier, because 
it was feared that the support already given by them to the 
School at Athens might be endangered through such a request. 
The Committee hoped that in this way perhaps $2000 out of 
the necessary minimum expenditure of 37500 thus far made 
might be assured the School annually, until the time when 
some benefactor, or series of benefactors, should arise, who 
would establish the School in perpetuity by endowment. 

From the beginning, every member of the Committee had 
understood that, as soon as possible, a Director must be ap- 
pointed who should serve for a series of years. No one felt 
this more strenuously than the Annual Directors themselves, 
who in their Reports in each case emphasized the difficulties 
under which they had stood through want of knowledge of local 
conditions, —to say nothing of graver difficulties in the fact 
that much of the field of the work was, in the nature of things, 
necessarily outside of their own special training,—and who 
urged that every effort should be made to put the charge of 
the work, at the earliest possible moment, into the hands of a 
trained specialist, appointed for a term of years. 

In the nature of things, the Chairman of a Committee of 
this sort must take some responsibility of looking beyond the 
immediate future, and be prepared with propositions for con- 
tingencies that will in time inevitably arise. As early as the 
first year, when I myself, as Director, was studying the situa- 


tion, I had felt that, when we should appoint a permanent 
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head for the School, our choice must lie between some vigorous 
and promising young scholar, whose youth made it possible for 
him to live upon a somewhat modest salary, and, on the other 
hand, some mature scholar, who had attained a position of 
prominence in some leading American university, and whose 
already assured success and presumably greater expenses would 
make it impossible for him to accept the position except upon 
a fairly generous salary. In either case, it was of course a 
necessity that the person chosen should be, in some consider- 
able degree, a specialist in a part of the work covered by the 
aims of the School, while it was likewise an impossibility that 
he should be a specialist in all of it, since no such person exists 
in any land. As between the two possible choices, I felt that, 
if ever the necessary financial support could be obtained, the 
latter one would be the better, since the maturer man would, 
by virtue of that maturity and of the experience gained in 
his previous position, bring to the service of the School 
in Rome a larger knowledge of methods of graduate study in 
America and of the character and needs of graduate students 
from various parts of the United States, as well as a larger 
acquaintance with the general field and interrelations of classi- 
cal studies. In either case, the list of available persons seemed 
small; for, while there are many able men whose names would 
at once occur to any one, the number of those whose interests 
have turned in really large degree toward any of the subjects 
dealt with by the School is inconsiderable. Among the possi- 
ble names, those of Mr. Richard Norton, then of Bryn Mawr, 
and Professor Minton Warren, then of the Johns Hopkins 
University, seemed to me, even as early as my own year of 
service, to stand forth conspicuously. As it happened, the 
choice of the Managing Committee had designated Professor 
Warren as the Director for the second year, and his highly 
successful term of service proved the soundness of my convic- 
tion with regard to him. In the early spring of 1898, I per- 


sonally expressed to him my conviction that, if sufficient means 


could be obtained, he ought to be our permanent Director, at 
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the same time stating my serious doubt whether it would 
be possible to secure this means in season. At that time, 
and also in a correspondence that continued at intervals 
through the year, Professor Warren expressed himself as 
deeply interested in the work and strongly attracted by the 
opportunities of the position, while sceptical, like myself, of 
the financial feasibility of the plan. Inquiries made immedi- 
ately upon my return from Rome in 1896 likewise justified the 
impression which I had formed of Mr. Norton's qualifications 
for the position, and it was with pleasure that, in the following 
May, 1897, I saw the vote of the Managing Committee place 
him in the position of Professor of Archaeology in the School, 
—a position to which he was reélected a year later, and in 
which he has amply justified the hopes entertained of him. 

The difficulty which, as already recounted, we had met in 
raising the money for the continuance of the annual system for 
a fourth year, seemed certainly to offer little promise of the 
possibility of securing Professor Warren’s services. Moreover, 
when, in the following autumn, I began correspondence to 
secure the codperation of colleges in the support of the School, 
the success of the application in the case of a number of col- 
leges especially likely to have influence in determining the 
action of others was, for some time, doubtful. When, however, 
early in the new year, a number of answers had come in, and 
reports began to be received with regard to the success of Mr. 
Cuyler and his friends in obtaining funds for the immediate 
future, it seemed as if, through the help of the colleges them- 
selves, the extension of the system of help from alumni, and the 
assistance of representatives of the School who might be per- 
suaded to pledge a moderate sum yearly from one and another 
of a few of the larger cities of the country, even more than I 
had ventured to hope for might be possible; and it now ap- 
peared feasible not merely to give the Director a salary of *4000 
and residence in the School building, but also to give a suffi- 
cient salary to a permanent Professor. I therefore hoped that 


it might be possible to have the services both of Professor 
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Warren and of Professor Norton. What the power of the 
School would be in the hands of these two men, the former 
devoting himself, through successive years, to Epigraphy and 
Palaeography, the latter to Art and Topography, could readily 
be imagined. It seemed to me, too, that the striking position 
which the School would in a short time take would create a wide 
interest, and make the obtaining of a permanent endowment at 
last practicable. Accordingly, a special meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee, which had been impending since Christmas, was 
set for the 25th of February. At this meeting I submitted my 
plans. The financial scheme, though thought too hopeful by 
some of the members present, was pronounced by Mr. Cuyler to 
be entirely practicable. Professor Warren was unanimously 
invited to become the Director of the School for the period for 
which it was planned that pledges of support should be ob- 
tained, namely, five years. In opposition to my own wishes, it 
was thought best not at once to invite Professor Norton to be- 
come Professor of Archaeology for the same period, but to wait 
until it should be seen what the fund we could depend upon 
would actually be, and what salary could be voted. The for- 
mation of a Board of Directors was intrusted to Mr. Cuyler, 
Professor West, and myself. 

At the same meeting, it was thought best to put the support 
of the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology upon a better basis. 
This fellowship had thus far been maintained through the per- 
sonal exertions of Professor Frothingham, its projector, and, 
later, of Professor Marquand. The Chairman was empowered 
to ask the formal coéperation of a number of Divinity Schools in 
various parts of the country. I am glad to report that, though 
answers have not yet come from all the Schools addressed, the 
plan promises to be successful. 

I remained in the East three weeks after the meeting, work- 
ing, in conjunction with Mr. Cuyler, in the obtaining of pledges, 
and the formation of a board of Trustees. Not only in New 


York, but in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other places 


which I visited, I was met with the liveliest interest in the 
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School, and with substantial support. For example, in Boston, 
though I had gone there only for the purpose of finding some 
one to represent the city as a member of the board of Trustees 
of the School, the amount which, upon the scheme submitted to 
our Committee, I had put down as the desired yearly contribu- 
tion from that city, was pledged before the first day was over, 
by Mr. Elliot Lee and Mr. Gardiner Lane. Upon my return 
from my various visits, Mr. Cuyler called a meeting, at his 
oftice, of a number of the gentlemen who had been acting with 
him in raising money among their brother alumni. Mr. Sex- 
ton was present to represent Harvard, Mr. Thacher to repre- 
sent Yale, Mr. Lincoln to represent Brown, Mr. Clark Williams 
to represent Williams, and Mr. Mathewson to represent Dart- 
mouth. The interest of these men in the purposes of the School 
was extraordinary, and gave renewed hope for the future both 
of the School itself, and of the general cause of humane studies 
for which the existence of the School stands. Three of these 
men, the representatives of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, were 
ready at once to pledge themselves to raise $1000 each yearly 
among their brother alumni, instead of 500 as they had 
been doing for the current year; and others made proposals 
in proportion. There is no question that the representatives 
of other universities who were absent, and that representa- 
tives of still other institutions, who had not yet been ap- 
proached, would likewise have taken part; and, indeed, I 
afterward learned this in one case from the absent repre- 
sentative himself. Moreover, only time was needed to obtain 
guarantors to pledge themselves to make good the amounts 
promised by these gentlemen, in case they, for any reason, failed 
to procure them. I had obtained such guarantors in full for 
the Princeton and Harvard alumni contributions, and in part 
for those of Yale, Dartmouth, and other bodies of alumni, when 
the moment for Professor Warren’s decision came. The budget 
of the School had been fixed at $10,600. The amount actually 
pledged annually, for five years, was already over $9000, with 


many universities, several very powerful bodies of alumni, 
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who could not have allowed themselves to be left behind in 
the matter, and several important cities, yet to be heard from. 
It was evident that a pledge of 311,000 a year could, with ease 
and certainty, be raised, and it was altogether probable that the 
amount would go one or two thousand above this. Thus what 
had seemed an insuperable difficulty had been overcome. If 
Professor Warren would accept, Mr. Cuyler, though he had 
already offered his resignation before the question of Mr. 
Warren’s appointment was raised, was ready to continue in his 
oftice and use his utmost efforts until an endowment should be 
obtained. So many things pointed to success that I felt that, 
before the expiration of the five-year appointment, the endow- 
ment would be secured, and Professor Warren would receive 
and accept a life appointment. With the growth of the School, 
too, I hoped that Mr. Norton might, at least for many years, be 
retained ; and that there might, in time, be added a Professor 
of Christian Literature and Archaeology, and a Professor of 
Mediaeval Literature and Archaeology; for to nothing less 
than this equipment, I firmly believe, is the School ultimately 
destined. These plans, however, at the moment of the appar- 
ent success of that which would have given the initiative to 
the whole, had met with an obstacle that had not been fore- 
seen. Professor Warren was called to a professorship in Har- 
vard University. The choice between the two positions was 
not easy, nor quickly made; but, at the expiration of the time 
allowed him by the University for consideration, he decided to 
accept its offer. 

Happily, the admirable alternative spoken of above still 
remained feasible. At the regular meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the School, held upon the 11th of May, Professor 
Norton was, by unanimous vote, appointed to be Director of 
the School for five years. I need add only, to what I have 
said earlier, that Mr. Norton, in the years of his professorship 


in the School, has shown himself, in high degree, capable and 


devoted, and has won the complete confidence and unusual 


regard of his students. The School is to be congratulated on 
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having, for its first permanent Director, a strong man, in the 
full tide of interested activity. And, on the other hand, Mr. 
Norton is to be congratulated on his appointment to a position 
which, when the proper salary shall be attached to it, will in 
my opinion be, for a man whose work is in the lines of that of 
the School, the most honorable and most attractive position 
to which an American classical scholar can aspire. 

Under Professor Norton’s direction, the subjects of Art and 
Topography, on which, as it chances, too little relative emphasis 
has been placed in each of the four years of the life of the School, 
will be strongly and successfully pursued. The internal diffi- 
culty which the School will now have to make careful effort 
to meet, will be rather on the other side. The subjects of 
Epigraphy and Palaeography, no less than those of Art and 
Topography, require, for any adequate treatment, a permanent 
provision. In each of the three years hitherto reported upon, 
to be sure, the School has had success in these subjects, espe- 
cially perhaps in the case of Palaeography. It was my good 
fortune to discover a Latin manuscript of high importance, as it 
has been my misfortune, in the years of engrossing work which, 
upon my return, I have passed through as Chairman, not yet 
to have published the full account of it; it was Professor 
Warren’s good fortune to draw certain new and important 
conclusions from his study of the Bembine manuscript of 
Terence; and it was Professor Smith’s good fortune to open 
up a rich field of important work in the manuscripts of 
Suetonius. But no one knows better than we under what 
disadvantages the conditions of the single year in Rome placed 
us in our work, nor how extreme the difficulty is even of put- 
ting into print, at this great distance from the manuscripts 
themselves, the material collected. The problems raised at 
the first reading of an important manuscript are almost 
innumerable, and they demand return after return to the 
manuscript itself. On the other hand, the libraries of Europe, 
in any of which the professor or students of palaeography in 


the School might work, are extraordinarily rich in opportunity. 
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Not only may a new manuscript of consequence from time to 
time be found, but my study of the last few years has con- 
vinced me that our standard of training in work of this sort 
has risen much in the last fifty years, that nearly all of the 
earlier work needs to be done anew, and that important results 
are sure to follow at many points. I hope, in time, to see 
a permanent Professorship of Epigraphy and Palaeography, 
if not a Professorship of Palaeography alone, established in 
the Schosi. Meanwhile, the School has wisely invited Pro- 
fessor Platner, of the Western Reserve University, to serve 
it as Professor in the coming year, Professor Kelsey, of the 
University of Michigan, in the second year, and Professor 
Abbott, of the University of Chicago, in the third year; and 
to these gentlemen the interests of these subjects will be 
confided. 

At the same meeting of May 11, Mr. Cuyler presented his 
resignation, which, in order to give time for the selection of 
a successor, was to take effect on the Ist of November. The 
Committee accepted the resignation most unwillingly, and 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved: That the Committee of the School accept with great regret the 
resignation of Mr. C. C. Cuyler as Treasurer, and wish to express to him 
their deep senge of gratitude for the cordial interest which he has manifested 
in the School from the beginning, and for the very effective service which 
he has rendered it as Treasurer. Although this connection is severed, the 
Committee trust that Mr. Cuyler will continue to have the same friendly 
interest in the School, and will be ready to further its advancement as 
opportunity may offer. 

This resolution, while strong in its expression of appreciation 
of Mr. Cuyler’s services, necessarily falls far short of what is 
deserved ; for no one can measure the value of what he has 
done for the School on two critical occasions, or of what he 
has it in his power still to do. The members of the Committee 
will therefore learn with relief, as well as with pleasure, that 


he has been induced to reconsider his decision, and will continue 


to serve as Treasurer. 
My own hope had originally been to serve as Chairman, 
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if my services should continue to be desired, until I should 
have the satisfaction of seeing the School established upon 
a secure foundation of endowment. This hope was hard to 
relinquish. But all the proper activities of my life, which 
were in quite a different direction from those of the School, 
had been at a standstill since my appointment as Chairman 
in the Christmas week of 1894; and accordingly, at the May 
meeting in 1898, I offered my resignation. ‘The Committee, 
with a kindness which I am now forced to regret, insisted 
upon my continuing, at least for a time longer, to hold the 
oftice, and I was not strong enough to withstand the appeal. 
The work of the year just past, which may be regarded as 
the last of the pioneer years of the School, has been very 
heavy. If the plan for which I was in the first instance 
responsible had been carried into effect, it would have been 
my duty to continue in my office, if reélected, until the 
endowment had been obtained. Such was not the case. I 
recognized that I must now either definitively abandon the 
main aim of my life, or retire from the Chairmanship. A ser- 
vice of nearly five years seemed to absolve me from further 
obligation. At the May meeting of 1899, I offered my resig- 
nation. It was accepted, with kindly expressions of regret. 

It was the strong desire of the Committee that Professor 
Warren should take the Chairmanship. He felt unable to per- 
form the work, in view of the unusual demands which the first 
year of his professorship in a new place would make upon him. 
Accordingly, Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of Wesleyan 
University, who had been one of the prime movers in the estab- 
lishment of the School, and had also, through his just-ended 
service of it as professor, become thoroughly familiar with all 
its workings, was asked not only to succeed, as Secretary, to 
Professor Platner (who was to go to Rome), but likewise, as 
Acting Chairman, to manage its affairs through the coming 
year, at the end of which Professor Warren was induced to 
consent to serve. Professor Merrill has accepted his double 


task, and has already entered upon it with interest and energy. 
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The Managing Committee has been strengthened during the 
year by the addition to its number of Mrs. Henry Whitman, of 
Boston, Professor J. Everett Brady, of Smith College, Professor 
Harold N. Fowler, of the Western Reserve University, Pro- 
fessor Adeline Belle Hawes, of Wellesley College, and Professor 
Mary G. Williams, of Mt. Holyoke College. Mrs. Whitman's 
interest in archaeology has shown itself in many acts of helpful- 
ness to the Institute. Professor Fowler brings to the service of 
the Committee not only a large acquaintance with the whole field 
of classical archaeology, but also a personal knowledge of Rome 
and its resources. The welcome accession of Professor Brady, 
Professor Hawes, and Professor Williams marks the enlisting of 
the interest and support of three additional colleges. 

The papers set at the examinations for fellowships, held last 
March, are reprinted on pp. 114-119 of the Appendix to this 
Report, and are preceded by information with regard to the 
examinations to be held in March, 1900. The Committee 
awarded, for 1899-1900, the two Fellowships in Classical 
Archaeology to George Dwight Kellogg, A.B. (Yale Univer- 
sity, 1895), Ph.D. (Yale University, 1898), Instructor in 
Latin at Yale (1898-99), and to Grant Showerman, A.B. 
(University of Wisconsin, 1896), A.M. (University of Wis- 
consin, 1897), Fellow in Latin of the University of Wisconsin 
(1896-98), and Fellow of the School in Rome (1898-99). 
The Fellowship in Christian Archaeology was awarded to the 
Rev. Walter Lowrie, A.B. (Princeton University, 1890), B.D. 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, 1893), Fellow of the School 
in Christian Archaeology (1895-96), Curate of St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia (1896-98), and 
on the staff of the City Mission, Philadelphia (1896-99). It 
will be seen that the three men appointed bring to their work 
a high grade of preparation. One has attained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, while the other two have already held 
fellowships in the School. The case of Mr. Lowrie, who 
returns to the School after an interval of three years, is 


especially striking. 
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When Mr. Warren declined the post of Director, the pledges 
made by Mr. Cuyler and his friends, which were conditioned 
upon Mr. Warren’s acceptance, became void. Mr. Cuyler 
thought it best that it should be left to the new Chairman to 
see how far the help that had been offered might still be given. 
He himself was willing to assure me of his own intention to 
raise at least a substantial sum. If, of the alumni contribu- 
tions, this amount alone is counted upon, and to it is added the 
amounts already assured by the codperating colleges and by 
representatives of certain cities, two special gifts amounting to 
$1500, and a sum of about 32000 which remained in the treasury 
at the end of the last year, the School is in condition to meet the 
full budget of the fifth year. If, on the other hand, as is greatly 
to be hoped, the other alumni representatives continue their in- 
terest, the last year’s balance will form a very desirable reserve. 

The results of the appeal made during the year to our higher 
educational institutions, on behalf of the School, are very grati- 
fying. <A list of twenty-one colleges and universities which will 
contribute to the general fund will be found on p. 9 of the Appen- 
dix. <A list of the theological seminaries which will coéperate 
in the maintenance of the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology 
will be found on the same page. The help of these two bodies 
of institutions at once gives the School an added stability. 

The first steps toward the securing of a permanent fund have 
already been taken; for Mr. Norton returned to this country 
in the summer, and, after consultation with the Executive Com- 
mittee, entered upon the task of the raising of such a fund with 
an energy and practical judgment which afford much assurance 
to the friends of the School. He has already met with remark- 
able success, and there is much reason to hope that it will be his 
good fortune not only to see the School internally strong and 
prosperous under his Directorship, but also to see it established 
in perpetuity, — in no small measure through his own efforts,— 


by endowment. 
: WM. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
University or Cuicaco, 

October 14, 1899. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1898-99 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 

Studies in Rome: 

GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School for the year 1898-99. 

I reached Rome October 3, 1898, and at once, with my family, 
occupied the Villa Cheremeteff, and assumed control of the 
property and interests of the School for its fourth year. 
Within a very few days I exchanged calls of courtesy with the 
heads of analogous German, French, and Austrian institutions, 
and with officials of the archaeological bureau of the Italian 
government, and was much gratified and encouraged by their 
expressions of friendly interest in our work. 

My colleagues, Professor Norton and Professor Merrill, were 
already in the city, and with them I had frequent conferences 
in regard to the policy and work of the School for the new year. 
The report of the Committee appointed in May, 1898, to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing, under the auspices and 
practical management of the School, summer courses of study 
and travel for such American students and teachers as can 
spend only the long vacation in Italy, was before us, and re- 
ceived our careful consideration. While very much may be 
said in favor of such a scheme, it seemed to us that the plan 
proposed by the Committee was too large and exacting to be 
successfully carried out under our present conditions. As soon 
as the School is established on a secure financial basis, and is 
manned by permanent officers, the wisdom of attaching such 
summer work to its own regular work may well be practically 
discussed. As a result of our deliberations, I requested Pro- 
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fessor Norton, whose experience and observation of summer 
travel and study in Greece and Italy were very helpful to us in 
considering the proposal, to forward to Professor Kelsey, the 
Chairman of the Special Committee, our judgment of the details 
of the plan, and to express our conviction that, for the present 
year at least, it could not be carried out. 

On Saturday, October 15, we met the students in the library of 
the School, and announced the programme of regular work for the 
new year. Formal instruction began on the following Tuesday. 

Professor Norton gave through the year two weekly lectures 
or demonstrations on the history and criticism of art, meeting 
his class, sometimes in the School library, more frequently in 
different galleries and museums. In the first part of the year, 
he dealt with the elements of ancient art, illustrated by the col- 
lections in Rome, 7.e. with sculpture, vases, terra cottas, and 
gold-work. This was followed by a study of the art of the Re- 
naissance, with special reference to painting. He was prompted 
to treat thus of later art, partly because it was a direct develop- 
ment of the art of the ancient world, and partly because it illus- 
trates many of the same and complementary ideas. After the 
School returned from Greece and Pompeii, Mr. Norton gave 
four lectures on architecture. His last exercise with the stu- 
dents was held on June 2. 

Until Christmas, Professor Merrill gave practical instruction 
in palaeography twice a week, partly from the fac-similes and 
other apparatus in the library, and partly from manuscripts in 


the Vatican. Though his formal exercises closed then, he very 


freely gave his time and services throughout the year to such . 


as desired to continue palaeographical work. Professor Mer- 
rill’s particular work during the year was a close study, in the 
Vatican and other Italian libraries, of the manuscripts of the 
correspondence of the younger Pliny; and I confidently antici- 
pate that a very welcome fruit of these studies will be the solu- 
tion of several intricate problems in regard to the history and 
interrelation of the manuscripts of this author, and thus a more 


authentic text of the letters. 
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For the first three months, my own special work with the 
School was in Roman topography. After three preliminary lec- 
tures given in the library, | met the students at many different 
sites and in the presence of the monuments themselves for a 
large part of Thursday forenoons. As early as possible in the 
course, I went with the class to the summit of the Capitol 
tower and to the Janiculum, to examine the topographical fea- 
tures and physical peculiarities of Rome and vicinity. ‘Two 
mornings were spent in tracing the cireuit of the “Servian” 
Wall, two on the Palatine Hill, three in the Forum and Impe- 
rial Fora, and many other localities of special interest and 
importance were visited. 

As Professor Hiilsen, of the German Archaeological Institute, 
very courteously offered to admit our students to his topograph- 
ical lectures and giri,—about fifteen in number,—and as the 
three Fellows availed themselves of this offer, I modified some- 
what what would otherwise have been the scope and range of 
my own course. 

Beginning in January, I conducted weekly exercises in the 
interpretation of inscriptions, mainly from the stones them- 
selves. For this work I went with the students to different 
parts of the Vatican, the Capitol, the Lateran Museum, the 
Museo Nazionale, the Museo Kircheriano, the Forum, and over 
the first eight miles of the Appian Way. We met for the last 
time for epigraphical study June 12, in the Villa di Papa Giulio, 
where, through the courtesy of Commendatore Barnabei, besides 
the other inscriptions of that museum, the famous gold Fibula 
Praenestina, with its very archaic retrograde legend, was put 
at the service of the School. Beside the general features of 
Latin epigraphy, particular attention was called in this course 
to the richness of this contemporary source of information on 
Roman private life and antiquities. For linguistic purposes, 
the inscriptions were taken up chronologically so far as that is 
feasible in view of the mixture of stones of many periods in 
most of the collections. More and more, as the weeks passed in 


the study of these contemporary documents, I was impressed 
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with the very great value of Roman epitaphs, not merely for 
ordinary historical and philological purposes, but also for the 
manifold light which they throw upon many characteristic 
usages, ideas, and ideals of Roman men and women of all 
classes. Mr. Bishop, the Fellow in Christian Archaeology, also 
attended and took part in a number of Dr. Hiilsen’s epigraph- 
ical exercises with the German School. 

Early in February, Professor Orazio Marucchi gave three lee- 
tures, before the School and about twenty invited guests, on 
the history and peculiarities of Roman catacombs, and then 
spent one morning with the students in the catacomb of St. 
Domitilla, and another in that of St. Priscilla. The course 
was greatly enjoyed, and I was much gratified to find that our 
students had very little difficulty in understanding leetures in 
Italian. Professor Marucchi was not only very generous of his 
time at these exercises, but he also repeatedly invited members 
of the School to attend his lectures before other organizations 
in other catacombs. 

Early in March, Cavaliere Camillo Serafini— recently ap- 
pointed Director of the Vatican numismatic collection — spent 
three mornings with the School in the Vatican cabinet, lectur- 
ing on the history of money and coins among the ancient 
Romans, and illustrating his points from the great wealth of 
the Vatican collection. Signor Serafini’s intimate and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of his subject and his exceptionally attractive 
qualities as a lecturer and gentleman were thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated. I greatly regretted that it was not feasible 
to give much more time to this very valuable department of 
archaeology. As a partial compensation, the Director put the 
entire Vatican collection at the service of any who desired to 
continue the study privately. 

At Professor Norton’s suggestion, it was decided to try the 
experiment of having single lectures from eminent specialists 
residing in Rome. In accordance with this plan, I invited 
Signori Barnabei, Boni, Borsari, and Lanciani to lecture, and all 


but the first mentioned found it possible to consent. Professor 
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Lanciani spoke, in English, January 19, on the recent work in 
the Forum. Over fifty invited guests were present. At the 
close of the lecture the meeting became a social one, and the oc- 
casion seemed to me advantageous to the students and to the 
School. It was expected that the other scholars would lecture 
after the return of the School from Pompeii, but the unusual 
pressure of their work for the government and the difficulty of 
arranging convenient hours made us very reluctantly suspend 
the further carrying out of the plan. I am convinced that such 
a course might easily be made of great service to the students. It 
might also be feasible to have addresses in a similar way from 
scholars of other countries who happen to be sojourning in Rome. 

At the first session of the year, I urged upon the students 
their privilege and their duty to make themselves familiar with 
the history and destiny of as many classical sites as possible 
near Rome, and to visit the localities themselves. With this 
end in view, Saturday was kept free from any formal exercises. 
Most of the students, with one or more of the instructors, thus 
went, among other places, to Veii, Corneto, Orvieto, Palestrina, 
Tusculum, Hadrian’s Villa, Porto d’ Anzio, Ostia, and the Ap- 
pian Way as far as Albano. I myself, with the School, spent 
a day in Ostia, an afternoon in investigating the site and re- 
mains of Tusculum, a day in Tivoli and among the Sabine 
Mountains, with particular reference to the associations of that 
district with Horace and his poetry, and two days among the 
Alban Mountains and towns, passing the night in the ancient 
monastery on the site of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, at the 
summit of the Alban Mount. On the trip to Ostia, Professor 
Luigi Borsari, whose Topografia di Roma antica was in constant 
use in the School, was our guest and guide. Through his gen- 
erous courtesy, the government building and servants at Ostia 
were put at our disposal for the day, and added greatly to our 
comfort and enjoyment. It was a very delightful archaeolog- 
ical giro and picnic. 

A very interesting and valuable experience of the year was 


in connection with the excavations and reconstructions that 
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have been going forward in the Roman Forum since October, 
1898. This extremely delicate and important work was urged 
upon the Italian government by the government officer and 
architect, Cav. Giacomo Boni, and he was placed in charge of it. 
By frequent calls at the home of the School, he made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of all its members, and stinted neither time 
nor learning in repeatedly allowing them to interview him in 
the midst of his very successful labors. I consider it one of the 
very best incidents of the year that our students had the oppor- 
tunity of coming into almost intimate personal as well as pro- 
fessional relations with two such thorough and modest scholars 
and fine Italian gentlemen as Signori Boni and Borsari. 

Early in January, thinking that the Italian government might 
consent to relax its unwillingness that the foreign schools of 
archaeology carry on excavations, I had an interview with Sig- 
nor Baccelli, Minister of Public Instruction. He listened gra- 
ciously to what I said of the character of our School, of the keen 
interest which America and all nations feel in the wonderful 
story of Rome, and of our ambition to add something, by excava- 
tions, to the world’s knowledge of that story; but he was non- 
committal in regard to my petition, and would go no further 
than refer me to Commendatore Barnabei, Director General of 
Antiquities. In a subsequent interview with Signor Barnabei, 
I had to abandon all hope of our being allowed, under the 
present administration, to excavate in or near Rome. It is a 
matter of great regret that the government of Italy is unwilling 
that foreign scientific bodies should, under proper conditions, be 
allowed to codperate in the very important work of bringing 
ancient Rome to our larger and closer appreciation. The life 
of the Eternal City has in so many ways affected modern civili- 
zation that it is not simply of Italian, but of world-wide, interest 
and importance that our knowledge of that life be enriched 
and perfected in all reasonable ways and with all reasonable 
despatch. 

In reply to my request made early in the School year Dr. 
Dorpfeld, of Athens, assured me that our students would be 
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cordially welcomed if they desired to accompany him and the 
members of the German School in one or both of his archaeo- 
logical excursions in Greece in the spring, provided that their 
decision be made known to him at an early date. But as Pro- 
fessor Norton had spent two years in study and travel in Greece 
and had conducted our students there last year with distinct suc- 
cess, as some members of the School had expressed their prefer- 
ence that he go with them this year, as there would be obvious 
advantages and greater independence in shaping the work and 
movements according to the requirements of our small number 
and in the use of English for definite instruction, and as women 
could go with Dr. Diérpfeld through only a part of his trips, it 
seemed to me altogether best that we avail ourselves of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s willingness to repeat in substance what he had done the 
year before. He started accordingly early in March with 
one Fellow, Mr. Clark, for Athens, via Venice, Vienna, Buda- 
Pesth, Constantinople, and Troy. <A fortnight later the other 
Fellows, Messrs. Bishop and Showerman, and Misses Jones and 
Wheeler, joined the other two in Athens. It was fortunate that 
the plan of going with the German School had been abandoned, 
as three of our number were quite indisposed for several days. 
Sut all were able under Mr. Norton’s guidance to see Athens 
and several places in Attica and Peloponnesus. 

While the School was thus in Greece I spent a little over a 
fortnight at Arpino, Monte Cassino, and in Sicily with my 
family and Mrs. Professor Norton. Professor Merrill was with 
us at Monte Cassino and for a part of the time in Sicily. 

By previous arrangement our entire community met May 8 
in Pompeii, where Professor Mau, on the following morning, 
began his lectures on the art and other remains of that city. 
Dr. Mau spent six hours a day with the School for five days in 
Pompeii —except for a half day’s excursion to Bosco Reale, and 
the same time on May 15 in the museum at Naples. Four 
members of the American School in Athens and Professors Buck 
and Capps, of the University of Chicago, attended this course, 


and it was because of the preference of these very welcome 
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guests that Professor Mau spoke in German rather than in 
Italian. It was a very great privilege to hear and be associated 
with this distinguished scholar who has given very much of his 
time for more than a quarter of a century to the study of 
Pompeii. As our School becomes better organized it will per- 
haps be as well, as it would of course be more economical, that 
one of our own number give a part of the instruction in Pompeii, 
e.j. on the history, topography, and general survey of the city. 
It would also, in my judgment, be a distinct gain if, in connection 
with the work at Pompeii, two or three days be spent at other 
points on the Bay of Naples. 

As but $200 were appropriated in May, 1898, for the library, 
and as it appeared that nearly if not all that amount would be 
required for continuing the School’s journals and serials and for 
necessary binding, not many books were purchased last year. 
Had I known earlier in the School year that our financial 
condition was much less difficult than I had supposed it to 
be, such rigid economy as I felt it my duty to practise even 
with regard to the library would not have been necessary. The 
increased appropriation for the library was made so late in the 
year that it seemed best to leave the use of the increase to 
my successor. It is earnestly hoped that in the near future 
a substantial addition can be made to our library and other 
appliances for study and instruction. We can probably con- 
tinue to supplement the deficiencies of our own collections by 


using the German and other libraries in Rome; but such a 


policy, if continued very far, is both inconvenient and undigni- 
tied. However, by the timely generosity of several friends the 
library was considerably enriched. Among copies of their own 
books sent by the authors may be mentioned Signor Beltrami’s 
valuable work on The Pantheon and Professor E. C. Richard- 
son’s Bibliographical Synopsis of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
Signor Baccelli, Minister of Public Instruction, sent certain 
publications of the Lincei Academy. Miss Jones, a pupil of 
the School, and Miss A. M. Stetson, of Bangor, Me., who was 


guest of the School in Pompeii, Naples, and Rome, learning 


a 
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that no tuition fees were paid, made handsome contributions 
for the library. Miss Edgecombe Edwardes, of Rome, at whose 
invitation the Director lectured in March for the benefit of the 
Victoria Home, very generously turned over to the School a 
large part of the proceeds of the lecture. Dr. Edmonston 
Charles, of Rome, who has repeatedly been a liberal friend of 
the School, made a gift of several books and photographs. Mr. 
Horace White, of New York City, ascertaining during a visit to 
the School in March that it did not own a copy of Sophocles 
asked what other desirable Greek books were lacking. <A list 
of about one hundred and twenty-five volumes was promptly 
made out and handed to Mr. White, and with splendid munifi- 
cence he sent his check for the purchase and binding of the 
entire number. It is an exquisite and grateful pleasure to 
record these gifts from those who have seen something of the 
work which the School is trying to do. Mr. Bishop's experi- 
ence as assistant Librarian of the Garrett Biblical Institute was 
of much service in the intelligent care of our books. 

The official courtesies which the School has heretofore had 
were continued through the year. The Italian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction, through Commendatore Barnabei, granted for all 
our members free admission to the national galleries, museums, 
and monuments, throughout the kingdom. Monsignor della 
Volpe, Major-domo of Leo XIII, for six months opened gratui- 
tously to us the collections of the Vatican and the Lateran. 
Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatican library, was extremely 
generous and helpful in facilitating work among the Vatican 
manuscripts, not only for members of the School, but also for 
such American scholars as I had occasion to commend to him. 
General Draper, American Ambassador, Mr. de Castro, American 
Consul-General, and Mgr. O'Connell, Rector of the American 
College, repeatedly expressed their interest in the welfare of 
the School, and their desire to be of service to it. Professors 
Petersen and Hiilsen, of the German Institute, invited our stu- 
dents to attend their exercises, and to make free use of their 
magnificent library. M. PAbbé Duchesne, Director of the 
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French School, more than once reminded me that the books and 
collections of that School were at the service of our own. 

A considerable number of American and English scholars, 
temporarily in Rome, visited the School, made use of its library, 
and had the assistance of the Director in gaining access to the 
Vatican and other collections. 

Desirous of doing something for the domestic and social influ- 
ences of the members of the School, the Director and his family 
were regularly at home for them on Sunday evenings. The 
students also assisted at the informal afternoon receptions, 
given fortnightly, in the parlors of the villa. For these gath- 
erings a somewhat successful effort was made to bring our 
young men and women into personal relations, not only with 
agreeable and stimulating ladies and gentlemen residing and 
sojourning in Rome, but also with scholars of distinction of dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

It gives me sincere pleasure to testify to the intelligent zeal 
and commendable progress with which, as a rule, our students 
did the allotted work, and availed themselves of the many and 
great privileges of the School and of residence in Rome. I 
shail be keenly disappointed if the life of each one of them is 
not to be more rich and happy and useful because of the ex- 
perience. Though disappointed that the number of regular 
students was so small, I was both fortunate and thankful 
for the abundant evidence of their excellent attainments and 
admirable spirit. 

The special work of the Fellows has been as follows: 

Mr. Bishop, the Fellow in Christian Archaeology, made some- 
what extensive studies in several of the catacombs with the 
assistance of Professor Marucchi and other scholars. Under 
Professor Merrill’s oversight he spent considerable time in the 
Vatican library, first, in a general way, on dated Greek manu- 
scripts of various ages, and, second, on the “catena” manuscripts 
of Macarius Chrysocephalus on the Gospel of Luke. He thinks 
he has found some unpublished fragments of patristic litera- 


ture. Toward the close of the year he took up more exclusively, 
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as the basis for a paper, a classification of the mosaics in Roman 
churches down to about 900 A.p., with reference to the subjects 
depicted and to the position of these representations in the 
churches. 

Mr. Clark had spent several weeks of the summer of 1898 in 
Munich with Dr. Ludwig Traube, the eminent palaeographist 
ancl editor of * Mediaeval Latin Literature” in Miiller’s Hand- 
buch. At Dr. Traube’s suggestion he made a careful study of 
the Vatican Merovingian manuscript of the seventh or eighth 
century of the so-called Pseudo-Galen. This work is an eney- 
clopaedic pharmacopoeia, especially botanical, of which no 
edition has appeared since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its peculiar Latin makes it of exceptional philological 
interest and importance. Mr. Clark collated other manuscripts 
of this author at Monte Cassino and in Lucea. In collaboration 
with Dr. Stadler, of Bavaria, he is to bring out a new edition of 
this work. Mr. Clark left Rome June 14 to do palaeographical 
work in several libraries in Northern Italy. At Ivrea he col- 
lated forty or fifty passages in the Codex Theodosianus for Pro- 
fessor Theodor Mommsen, and received the warm commenda- 
tion of that eminent authority for the quality of his work. At 
Verona he was the first to discover that a certain manuscript, in 
a ninth or tenth century hand, is a palimpsest, though he and the 
librarian were able to decipher only detached words in the lower 
writing. Also at Verona he had the very great good fortune to 
discover several hitherto unsuspected fragments of the Jtala, or 
earliest known Latin version of the Scriptures. This important 
discovery cannot fail, in its published form, to be of great interest 
to theologians and philologists alike. During the coming year 
Mr. Clark is to continue his studies in different parts of Europe 
as a Fellow of Yale University, and it is confidently hoped that 
the brilliant promise and achievement of his first year abroad 
will be continued through the second. He has already done 
some preliminary work with reference to a much needed critical 
and annotated edition of Ammianus Marcellinus. 


Mr. Showerman, with his pronounced literary tastes, through 
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the year read a great deal in the Latin and Greek authors, with 
particular reference to local and other associations with Rome 
and its vicinity. He also made some minute and independent 
topographical studies. After repeated consultation with the 
Director he decided to make his special work a study of the 
introduction into Rome of the worship of Cybele and of 
the characteristics and life of that cult. With quite unusual 
application he has made himself familiar with the widely scat- 
tered literature of his subject, and has given much attention to 
the light which may be gained from inscriptions, coins, and 
sculpture. I feel that the results of his work will be a substan- 
tial addition to our knowledge of this worship, which constituted 
an important turning-point in the development and application 
of religious ideas in Rome. To those who know Mr. Shower- 
man it is cause for congratulation that he is to hold his Fellow- 
ship in the School for another year. 

In my colleagues the students have had abundant helpfulness 
and inspiration, and I have had cordial and intelligent coépera- 
tion. Professor Merrill deserves the especial thanks of all for 
having given, without material compensation, so much of his 
valuable time and strength to formal instruction and suggestion, 
and for having promoted, in many ways, the good of our little 
community. Professor Norton’s great familiarity with Rome 
and his experience as a teacher in the School the previous year 
were of very great and varied service to us all, and I ean sin- 
cerely and hopefully congratulate all the friends of the School 
on his promotion to the directorship. 

TRACY PECK, Director. 


Yate UNIversity, 
October, 1809. 
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